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Art. I. Brpnrt of J, Lav cast Progress from the Year 179:?, 

*uoith the Rqyort of the. Finance Committee for the Year 1810 .• 
To isjhich IS prefixed, an Address of the Committee for Promote 
ing the Royal Loncastcrian System fm' the Education (f the 
Poor, 8v(). pp. 36. London. Printed by J. Lancaster at 
the Royal Free School Press in Southwark. 1811. 

Jl7i Accmml of the Progress of Joseph Lancaster* s Plan for the 
Fjdujcation of Poor Children, and the Training of Masters for 
Country Schools; with Lists of Snbsa'ihms. 8vo. Printed by 
J. Lancaster at the Royal Free School Press. 1810. 

A Comparative Vlexv of the t'wo new Systems of Education for the 
Infant Poo^'; in a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Qffici^ 
^ilty of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, at Bemick-vpon'^ 
Tweed, on Tuesday, April 2%d; and at Durham, on Thnrs^ 
day. May \2{]i, 1811. By the Rev. R. G. Bowyer, LL. B., 
Prebendary of Durham, and Official. 8vo. pp. 25. London. 
Rivingtons. 1811. 

The. National Religioyi the foundation of National Education; a 
Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of St Paul, London, 
on Thursday;, Jn?ie 13///, 1811, being the time of the Yearly MecU 
ing of the (jhildren educated in the Charity Schools in and about 
the Cities of London and Westminster : To which is added, a 
Collection of Notes, containing Proofs and Illustrations* By 
Herbert Marsh, D. D. F. R, S. Margaret Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Cambridge. Preached and print- 
ed at the request of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 4lh Edition. 8vo. pp. 34. London. Ri- 
vingtons. 1811. 

E laid before our readers, a year ago, a fiill, and, as far 
^ ^ as we either are conscious ourselves, or have ever heard 

during the controversy, jui impartial \4ew<of the great question 
VOL. XIX. NO. 37. A concerning 




i Education of the Poor* Nor* 

roiicf^riung the Education of the Poor. Peeling, in common 
with every true fiiend of his country and of mankind, the un- 
speakable importance of diffusing the hkbsings of instruction a- 
mong the lo\^er orders of the people, our only anxiety was to 
see tJic most effectual means employred for this gi'oat purpose ; 
and, so far from taking any lively interest in the discussions be- 
tween Mr Lancaster and Dr Bell, we were disposed to concur 
in Sir T. Barnard’s benevolent wish, that one half of the poor 
might be educated by the one plan, and the remainder by the 
other. It was with infinite reluctance, therefore, that we saw 
ourselves forced into the controversy carried on by the friends ot 
the two systems ; nor should w'e have descended at all into^the 
arena, had it not become pretty evident, that an effort was mak- 
ing by a religious (we believe it would be more conect to say a 
political) faction, to ( ry down Mi Lancaster and liis sup))orters , 
not because his method was infrri(>r to Dr Bell’s — for the lieat 
of controversy has never, wt believe, excited any one to this 
pitch — but beeiiise, although acknov^ lodged by all to be both 
the ciiea))er and more efficacious of \kc t^\o, it was invented and 
propagated by a Scclatiaii. For an ample account of the two 
sysienis, and a statement of tlie claims to the merit of invention, 
winch both the worthy persons in question undoubtedly have^ 
we must icfer, once lor all, to the article in our Number for 
October 1810, The reader will there find, in what paiticulars 
Mr L.incaster’s method is superior to the other ; and an esti-_ 
mate, from fiicls^ of the degree in which it possesses that suji 
riority. Indeed, a word may tLulIice to turn the scale wholly in 
its favour; — it cmbiaccs cx^eiy thm^ contained in Dr Bell’s' "me- 
thod, by which the work of iiistnichoii either is, or is jnetend- 
C(1 to be, facilitated ; and it compreliends, in addition to Dr 
fliH’s inventions, (if we arc to call them lii>, for the sake of a- 
u)iding a dispute about words, it being abundantly plain that 
many of them are neither Dr Bell’s nor Mr Lancaster’s *), a 
number of inventions which no one has ever denied to Mr Lan- 
caster, calculated, in an eminent degre^*, both to expedite the 
woik of tuition, and to diminish its expense. Wo have no o- 
ther ground for preferrhig Mr Lancaster’s method to Dr Bell’s,. 

except 

* In addition to what has already been said on this point, we 
would only refer the reader to the account of the Chevalier Paulet's 
establishment at Paris, contained in the Literary Repository for 
April 1788, and republished by Mr Lancaster in 1809. The most 
ffepoitant and fundamental of the methods claimed for Dr Bell by 
his friends, are there detailed minutely, many years before he opea- 
•d bis school. 
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except only this, that it teaches reading, writing and accounts, 
better and cheaper. Its enemies cannot deny this ; nor do they* 
attempt to deny it ; but they say, Mr I.ancaster is a dissent-^ 
or ; and lie docs not, together with the branches of education 
just mentioned, teach a fourth branch, viz. theologj^ ; that i«, 
llic doctrines of the Church of England. This is truly, and in 
a few words, the present state of the question. 

Having, in the article referred to, brouglit down the history 
of the system, and of the controversy arising out of it, to the 
time when Mr Lancaster had completed his discoveries, we now 
resume the subject, in order to make our readers acquainted 
with the progress wliich it lias made in the countrj", — the con- 
dition in which it is now placed, — the new clforts whicli- are 
making by its baffled adversaries, — and the means of jiroinot- 
ing it, wliich are within the reach of almost every one who per- 
uses these ]iages. 

It is already known to our readers, that for many years Mr 
Lancast(T laboured alone, and almost unassisted, in the promo- 
tion of his great plan for the universal diffusion of education. 
In 1798, his school in the Borough was opened: by degrees it 
increased in size, and, with its increase, his methods of saving 
expense were gradually invented and perfected ; until, in ISC'), 
when it had been converted into a free school, it was the means 
of instructing and training to habits of industry, as w^ell as of 
knowletlge, a thousand poor children at one and the same time, 
l/uring this period of solitary exertion, the expenses of his un- 
dertaking were defrayed jiartly by the profits of a printing press 
attached to the school, and the sale of his publications, and piirtly 
by the subscriptions of jmblic-spirited individuals, in whom be- 
nevolence is instinctive, and the love of their country regulates 
their care for the welfare of its huiiiblest inhabitants. Among 
these, we must give the first places to the Duke of Bedford and 
Lord Sommerville, the two earliest patrons whose kindness it 
has been the fortune of IMr Lancaster to experience. In 180r>, 
the King began to inquire into liis merits, and those of his plan. 
The result \vas perfectly satisfactory ; and obtained tor the new 
pystem that liberal and ample stippoia wliich his Majesty has u- 
liiibrinly bestowed ujmn it, with the steady consistency so pc- 
liarly belonging to liis character. The Prince of Wales, and 
the other branches of tlie Iloyal Family, followed the example 
set by the illustrious liead of their house 5 and the patronage 
thus secured to the system, increased the funds destined for iis 
maiiiteuauce, and secured it, ibr a wdiile at kast, from the in- 
terested or ignorant calumnies of bigotry. 

While the school uiukr Mr Lancaster’s immediate superin-r 

A 't(‘nd:ince 
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tondunce was thuN thriving, and afioidliit^, not only tlie mearns 
of iilsinidion to tlur^c inn)!cdiat(‘ly frequentino; it, but the mo- 
<iel for similar establishments in other parts of the country, its in- 
defatigable founder was spreading the new system still more effect 
tually through the kingdom, by repeated journeys to the great 
provincial towns, where he superintended the formation of 
strhoois, and by educating in the Borough a number of youins; 
men, who miglu Jicl as ma*^ters in these new seminaries. Not- 
withstanding the utmost skill in economizing the expenditure, 
and a fi ugality and self-denial, as to personal expense, pcrliaps 
wiih*')nt any #\nlnple, tlie sums required for these enlarged uii- 
dertt* kings so ilir exceedr^l flic prolits of the printing press, and 
flie donanon/of the patrons, that a eonnticrable debt was ac- 
crtmulateJ. Mr Lancaster was on the point of meeting the fate 
of almost all bcne\yleiit projectors, whom ridicule anddistiust 
may ha\o ‘spared in the outset of ihoir career ; and the ruin of 
liis plans would in all probability lunc been iinolved in his own. 
It may be proper to state, somt‘what more particulaily, the ori- 
gin of his enlbarra^sments. 

Tlie sums expended in erecting the necessary buildings, at 
the institution tor training sihooJmastcrs, amounted to abovi' 
3500/., — exceeding, by 28767., the sums subscribed for this pur- 
pose. The expenses of boarding the young men during their 
education for schoolmasters, were about 1200/, a year j while the 
annual fund, begun by ihc-Rojal Family for thU purpose, w\as 
for some time onV 600/. An attempt had been made, at 
en Bradley, under the patronage of the Duke of Somerset, to 
establish an institution for training \iilage schoolmasters ; but it 
unfortunately failed, and produced a loss of 1200/. TJie faiJ- 
nreof a pcTson at Camlxjrwcll to defray, as lie had engaged, the 
<'X}5enscs of a school erected there, burthciied Mr Lancaslcv 
a further debt of 400/. ; and by these, and some other out- 
goings of inferior note, he was indebted to the amount of 6419/., 
while his vvliole property w'as only valued at 3500/. 

Such was the almost hopeless slate of his finances early v\ 
1808, notwithstanding the respectable ]5atronage which he en- 
joyed, and the rapid progress which his great plan was making, 
Surrounded as we are by the blind zealots of a religious faction, 
and the interested politicians who would turn their fury to ac- 
count, and employ it in the encouragement of ignortSflce and 
servility, we feel it necessary to guai'd, with a scrupulous cau- 
tion, gainst every misconception, and to anticipate, at eacfi 
step, the falsehoods whicli the enemies of education will not fail 
to iiivait. Lest, therefore, they should continue to pervert 
their liireling press to the abuse of this good man and his works, 

mil 
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«n(l accu'^cli’m of extravagance, of squanderings away thcfuijda 
}i;f Ills institution, and thus loading it with debt, (nor would such 
n charge bo in anywise nipre false and shameless than thf» calnm- 
Tiies with which f)u‘ir writinp'* daily teem against him), we shall 
^)rcsent“an exUaci finm one of jthc reports made of the state of 
his affairs by a ccmjriUcc oj Izs ardito)s themselves; and we do 
to the more willingly, because this })assiigc offers one of the 
most affecting pictures any here to be found, of 'virtuous in- 
dustry, and honest, enlighkmed zeal, struggling agaijisl the hard 
<mce«sities of a poverty occasioned by excess ol charity and l>e- 
iicvolcmce. It st.iU's, that the committee, * when, in i808, they 
‘ fii’st exaniiiitd into his aflabs, and the nature of liis embar- 

* rassmeu*^, ext eedujgly gratified to find, tliat his debts 
‘ origiiiat J fion* cDfr^v^ommU exitcrod into 'w ith diftcrcnt trades- 
‘ men for accomplishing the varioiis object? of rctuloiing his s\s- 
‘ tem for the cdur.'iioii of the poor an instilii^um for national 
^ btMiefil. The principal of thc^e wore for brichlajer, timber- 

* incrchnnt, carpenter, iypcftiunder, stationer, furuiluie, and 
^ other necessaries for such an establishment. They found, tlu t 
^ although there ^^cre at that time in the fannly t\vetity-four pci- 

* sons to be boarded, tlierc was scarcely a debt owing to any 

* butcher ; for the fainil^% during a coiibideraLle time, had on- 

* ]y enjoyed tlie taste ol butchcr’.s meat when an o^‘c^l'^ional do- 

* nation at the school furnished them witli the nu*cms of pur- 
^ -chasing a suit'll quantity. "i1ic family had siibd l* d i hidly cm 
^ bread and milk ; and, to the honour of a Baker ia the neigh- 

bouihood, to wlioni there wa-t a eonslvlerable d.'bl owing, n 
^ mn^t he mentioned, that when a degne of Finprise wa-injui- 
^ fosUd at had’ig gi\en so large a credit, he implied — ‘‘ Tlio 
good which IMi Lancaster has done to the poor of this neigh- 
bouihood ib siuh, that, as long as 1 have a loaf loft, 1 will 
gi\<' the half of it, to enable him to continue such beiiefieial 
oerlioin.^’ ' 

Wc boliewe tliat there arc few reculcis c.f ihh t niching 
nage* wlio will not regret that the name of the IkiktT has been 

* ‘Uiccvlcd from them. The rest of Mr Lancaster s creditors, 
howe'vor, (and wc s.iy it without nu.y insinuatloii of blame) were 
not of tlic same ilcbcriptiun ; and lie could no longer hope to 
enjoy liis personal freedom. Writs were out iig.iinst him in dil- 
ferent counties ; and, not to give our reat^ers the pain of going 
•through such afflicting details, his own fate and that of }iis sys- 
tem w^as at hand, whcai, most fortunately for the commiiiiily, the 
t-tate of his affairs atlrach'd the notice of a few pvi\cle indivi- 
duals, most of thein in liiiuible stations, but endowed wffli an 
«fiilig)iU‘ncd zeal and gencroshy which voidd adorn a throue. 

A 8 At 
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: At tlie head of iJijs most honourable list, we must place Mr Jo^ 
scpli Fox, — a man by no means in affluent circumstances, but 
earning a cdmlbrtable income by the labours of liis profession. 
Impressed with a strong belief in tlie excellence of the new sys- 
tem, and foreseeing the incalculable iKaiefits which must result 
from its universal diffusion, he was resolved, at the^risk of in- 
volving his owm liffairs, to stay, if possible, tlie ruin which seem- 
ed impending over Mr Lancaster’s. Upon inquiring into the 
state of liis debts, and finding that the sum of tiiree thoumnd 
himdred pounds w'ould be required in the first instance to re- 
lieve the concern, this generous and courageous man instantly 
gave bills to tliat amount ; and it has fallen to the lot of him, 
who now pays this feeble homage to such rare virtue, to see 
tliose very bill* preserved, with the proofs of their punctual pay^ 
meiit, and, as a frugal mark of respect, bound together in a 
small volume, of eloquence far surpassing the eloges of acade- 
micians, or the chronicles of kings and conquerors. Together 
.witli Mr Fox, five other wwthy and enlightened men joined in 
lelieving Mr Lancaster from his difficulties. These were, Mr 
Jackson, member of Parliament for Dover, Mi* William Al- 
len, Mr Corston, Mr Sturge, and Mr Foster, They examin^ 
cd die \vhole state of Mr Lancaster’s affairs — undertook the en- 
live management of his pecuniary concerns — advanced, partly 
l)y way of gift, partly by loan, considerable sums of money, rer 
paying, in this way, some of the large advance originally made 
by Mr Fox — obtained, by soliciting their friends, a loan of no 
less than 4000 /. for the use of the Institution — and thus put the 
new system upon the same footing on which it stood before the 
commencement of Mr Ltincaster’s difficulties. To particularize 
the tiine and labour bestowed by these six individuals, and c- 
fpccialjy r/v Mr Fox and Mr Allen, in promoting this great 
scheme of beneficence, would require an enumeration far too 
hrng for the bounds of this present article. Since the beginnin^J 
of 180!^, it is pei’hans no exaggeration to say, that eacli of them 
(certainly each of the two virhoiii we have particularly mention- 
c(i), has in tliis good work doubled whatever previously formed 
the busiiijcss of his active life. The money which these indivi- 

dual^ 

^ la the delightful task of bestowing unqualified praise, we would 
fain avoid expressing ourselves more warmly of one individual than 
another, where all are so eminently deserving ; but the variou$ em- 
ployments of Mr Jackson, both in his public and private character, 
Hs a merchant, a senator, and an East India Director, in all whicli 
^capacities he is equally respectable, make his exertions for Mr Lan- 
caster pecvfiurly meritorious. 
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^u^lls have*advanccd during that period, is mor^ ea&ily 
cd ; but the whole amount of it does not ap^ajr in any part pf 
the Report now before u<j. We only learn that, besides other 
sums, exclusive of their several contributions to the 4000/, loan, 
and exclusive dso of their annua} subscriptions, these six gen* 
Uemen have already advanced nearly six thoussUid pounds, in 
very unequal proportions. 

As soon as tnese extraordinary efforts had removed the 
obstructions to Mr Lancaster’s exertions, he resiuned his un- 
wearied course of labour, and, if possible, redoubled his ac- 
tivity and zeal. The advantages of his journies and lectures 
in me provinces, had been fpund to Warrant an extension of 
this plan ; and it was facilitated ^ by the supply which the Bo- 
rpugli school now afforded, both of young persons, who could 
fill his place duiing his absence, and of teadicrs for such semi- 
naries as might be established in consequence of his provincial 
tours. During the last four years, accordingly, a considerable 
portion of his time has been devoted to those circuits ; and witli 
what effect, the papers before us abundantly prove. They cou> 
tain the returns for tlie years 1807, 1808, 1809 and 1810, — 
including the year before the trustees began to manage his con- 
cerns,— but stopping short at the commencement of the pi^ent 
year, when a further change, as we shall immediately see, took 
place ill the establishment. In the three years ending 1809, 
IV^r Lancaster performed tixclve journies, travelling miles. 
In the course of these, he delivered seventi^-four lecturers, viliich 
were attended by 25,650 persons* No regular account of the 
aums collected at the close of the lectures appears to have been 
kept, except for the last of these years ; and it amounted to 
600/. The subscriptions afterwards raised for promoting the 

f )lan in each place where he had then preached the doctrine of 
ight to the j)oor, amounted to 1 1^850/. No less than Joriy-Jtve 
adiools, for die instruction of 11,300 children, were estabHsh<*d 
in different pai Ls of the kingdom, in consequence of these jour- 
Tiies and lecture*'?. In each case, Mr Lancaster arranged the 
plan, botli of the meetings for forming the school, and of the 
school itself— entered into the details of the establishment — and 
furnishing both the general scheme and the instruction neces- 
sary to conduct It. Ihdeed, the ma^r appointed to cerry on 
each school was previously train^ by him, and made acquaint- 
ed wiili his metnod at the Borough seminary. Important as 
these labours had been, his exertions in 1810 far exceeded 
them. In that one year, he travelled 3775 mHcs— delivered 
sixty-seven lectures to 23,480 persons — ^raised at the time 1660/. 
afferwurds 5250/.— -and [established no Jess than nevy 
A 4 ▼ V. 
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schools, at whidi 14,200 poor children are now re(fciving the 
blessings of education. If we suppose that his progre<^s during 
die present year is only equal to tnat of the last, we shall hav^ 
for the whole individual exertions of Mr Lancaster during the 
last five years, in this one department of travelling only, 208 
kcfeurcs delivered to 72,6 JO persons ; — about 27,000/, raised in 
cmisequence, 145 schools established, and about 40,000 poor 
diildren constantly taught;— so that the numbers of those alrea- 
dy educated may amount to above eighty thousand, and this 
independent of the schools taught by Mr Lancaster faimselfj^ 
where above 6000 have been educated under his own eye, inde- 
pendent too of the numerous schools which have been formed 
in diffei^nt places where he has never been able to go, upon 
the model which he has ibrnished, and with such instructions 
HA be has communicated by his publications and correspond- 
ence. If we state the w^hole number of children who owe to 
this distinguished person one of the first of blessings, at a hu7i^ 
ihed thousand j we certainly do not exaggerate the efiocts of his 
sj-stem, cramped as its operation has been by many iinloward 
circumstances, and short as is the period during which it has 
been in action. 

What we have now^ said refers almost exclusively to England, 

- — to W’liich country, indeed, the practical knowledge of the sys- 
tem was, till very lately, confined. In this end of the island, 
our excellent establishment oi* parish schools rendered it less ne- 
cessary— except, perhaps, in the case of large towns, which are 
almost inevitably deprived of the benefit of that institution. It 
is little more than two years, we believe, since the first attemjH 
wras made to establish a school on Mr Lancastei \ plan in Si*ot- 
land ; and there arc already at least filteeii in operation, at which 
nearly five thousand children, of all sects and communions, re- 
rave the demerits of hlcratqre. The most extensive establish- 
ments are in Gla^ow, where there arc already three schools, 
each containing from 300 to 800 children j and one is now 
building at the Lanark cotton mills, to contain no less than 1000. 
Jn this city there are three, the largest and most perfect of which 
Is attended by 400 children ; and we have learned, with gi-caf 
pleasure, that the clergymen and hcritorb of several populous 
parishes have already agreed to olfganizc tlie established piurochial 
scliools upon this admirable system. 

With regard to Ireland, our information is less precise and 
positive,— tnough it is wdth the most sincere pleasure that we 
‘announce, diat Mr Lancaster himself now employed in that 
country, by the chief secretary Mr W. W, Pole ; and that ve- 
ly extensive and lil^rd establishments arc uiidersfood to be in 
fjjpntemplulion. We ha^c hoard, however, pf at least nine or 

ten 
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ten large schools that have alreai^ openei, In that* 

4oin ; and the most remarkable things is, that, though all taug^p 
by Protestant mai^ter^, lliey are resorted to indiscriminately, 
by Catholics and Protestants, ejicej^ in diose lew cases where 
some overzealous persons haye insisted upon the introduction of 
the Church Catcclaam. Tlie testimony which is borne, by amne * 
of the Protestant teachers of these seminaries, as to the good 
disposition of the Catholics, and the obstructions which poverty 
and bigotry liave dirown in the way of Uus great work of bene- 
licence, appears to us to be extremely toncliing and important. 

* T,Tie lloman Catholics,' says one of them, in a lei ter which 
we have sec‘ii from Omagh, ‘ are as desirous of a Testament 
‘ or a Bible as the Protestants ; indeed, in many cases more 
‘ so ; so that the number of books I require is considerable.—^ 

* If I am not to look to London, ' lie adds, ‘ lor such books, 

‘ I fccir I must give up my present exertions. I have no pecu- 
‘ iiiary aid to buy books ; and I cannot allbrd to do so in. addi- 
t tion to my other exertions. Did I bt*hn^ to a partly I might 

* have aid : — but I do not. I take part \^ith the jK>or insulted 

* Homan Catholics, who possess, in this country, a feeling and 
‘ affection lor any kindness shown them, beyond what the his- 

* tory of any other jieople furnish. ' These arc the people 
whom we arc told it is impossible to conciliate,-— and these aie 
the means of conciliation that have been tried ! 

» ^ We cannot better close this period of our history, than by 
extracting from the Report a few instances, in Mr Lancaster’s 
<»wii woids, of the facility with which lus system may be spread, 
and of the primary necessity of pro\iding a due supply of school- 
niasterh, that is, of bojs sufficiently educated to superintend 
schools ; for it is a diatiuguishing excellence of this plan, that a 
lad of ordimuy talents cannot bt^conjc a tolerable proSciont in 
his own leai'iiiijg, without acquiring the skill and habits requi- 
site In a sehoohnaster. 

‘ During a severe illness, which, iq 1809, confioed me to my 
^Joed soniQ weeks at Bristol, the master of tliat school, who had been 
educated from an early a^e in my own, attended ms in all my pain- 
ful illness wnth thp most hlial affection. A boy only thirteen years 
of ape, kept school for him with so great success, that when my re- 
covery enabled me to return to towQ, being in a feebV state, I le- 
quired die master to accompany me, and, dupng a wheel's absence, 
this Ud was sole govcinor of the School. This boy had obtained his 
knowledge of reading, writing and aiithmetic, in the Bristol school, 
in less than righteen months. On toriiing in, he Vas one of the 
lowest classes; ,and at the end of twelve months, excelled every 
boy in the school, and had become mbnitor-geueral. The commit- 
tee visited the school in the maACr's absenOe,^and found thj^ excel- 
lent hJ, to uiL* a schoolboy’s (Cxpiessimi, ** king of the castle. 

^ It 
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• It not being judged proper, at that time, to enlarge the family 
in Southwark, I boarded and clothed him in Bristol for twelve 
months ; after which, I received him home to the Borough. In a 
diOTt time he was placed as master at a school at Southgate, built 
and supported by my friend John*Walter esq., to extend the bles- 

jdxtg of education to the poor children in that neighbourhood. My 
worthy friend speaks in the most pleasing manner of the ability and 
good conduct of this amiable and excellent boy. In this statement 
is the pleasing history of a boy, whose talents would have most like- 
ly been buried under the rubbish of ignorance, had not the facilities 
of this system developed them. This, however, is but one proof of 
many which might be adduced pf the good done by it. An igno- 
rant lad comes to school in 1807 ; — in about two years after, he is 
able to conduct the Institution in which he obtained his learning. 
In three years after a little instruction in the Borough Road, lie 
proves himself qualified to conduct a large school, to the satisfac- 
tion of his immediate patron, and the delight of all that visit it. 

* To bring all the instances I might advance, would fill a vo- 
lume, instead of a brief Report. I must not, however, omit one lad, 
J*»nies George Penney. About the year 1805, this boy attended 
tlie school in Southwark. He was fatherless, and his mother poor. 
At that time he would often come to school in the morning, and 
remain there till night wiiliout any dinner. This was soon disco- 
vcied by his feeling schoolfellows, some of whom dried up the tears 
which hunger occasioned, and supplied his wants by a contribution 
of bread and meat, which some of them were pie ised to call ‘‘ a pa- 
rish dinner. I’his circumstance coming to my knowledge, and 
knowing him to be an excellent boy, I took him into my house. At 
first be appeared dull, from habitual depression. The close of the 
year before last, he was sent into Shropshire, and spent about six 
itoonths tliere, in the house of a most liberal and excellent clergy mam 
Tlie first village school that he organized was for 250 children ; and 
such was tlie progress made by the scholars, that, in one case, the cler- 
gyman was applied to by a man to inform him if such improvement 
could be made by any Uiing short of witchcraft. This worthy boy 
did not leave that part of the nation without organizing schools for 
near 1000 childien, which tiumber is likely to bS doubled in the en- 
suing summer, many persons of influence in that part of the country 
having been convinced of the great good to be obtained by the uni- 
veral difiTusion of knowledge among the lower orders of society. 
This lad i& now settled at Bath over a school of 300 children ; and 
ipy accounts from Sir Horace Mann, Baronet, the President, speak 
highly of the state of the school, and conduct of the master. 

An excellent lad, not fourteen, has just materially aided ibe or- 
ganization of the school at Coventry for 400 children. The com- 
knittee, to express their sense of his services, have voluntarily allow- 
|Bd for his board, $cc. at the rate of 60/. per annum* This is not 
quoted as a precedents but as a proof of the boy’s activity and me- 
A boy of seventeen keeps a s 9 hool at Newbury for 200 chil- 
dren •, 
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dren; another at Chichtfstet, about eighteen# will soon have SOpl 
These facts prove# that this system possesses the jlower of accoiSl* 
pushing considcrahle good with small means. 

* A young man# just turned of twenty# and educated in the Bo- 
rough Road# conducted a school at Bradley before he was sixteen# 
and had the tlianks of the Duke of Somerset for his (otcellent con- 
duct and usefulness. After this# he organized schools in Liver- 
pool and several other places, with reputation and credit. He some 
time ago settled in Birihinghcg^with a school of iOO children, which 
it is hoped will soon be extended to a thousand. The instances of 
real and extensive usefulness among my young men and boys are so 
numerous and interesting, that I puipose to take the first leisure op- 
portunity to publish them^ a sort of history of this system. ^ Re- 
port, p. 9-11. 

Such of our readers as have honoured the preceding pages 
with their attention, must have arrived at several conclusions 
upon which we must entreat them for a moment to rest. We 
have seen the amount of the debt whict had been contracted# 
before the six gentlemen took Mr Lancaster’s afiairs into their 
hands. We have also seen, that those gentlemen took tliat 
debt upon themselves, and increased it by a considerable sum, 
in carrying on the concern for three years ending 1810. It has 
nppcjired, that the supplies from all quarters, including ]^ofit$ 
of printing, donations, and annual suWriptions, fell nuitbrmly 
short of tnc regular demands of the establishment. In fact, to 
carry it on upon the same scale, would have required double 
tlie income, without making any provision for the liquidation of 
the debt. But we liave also seen, that the chief expense, the 
traiiiing of schoolmasters, is of all others the most essentifil to 
the progress of tlie system ; and that tlie Borough school is 
now so completely arrayed, as to fiirniJi the easy means of c- 
ducatiiig all the poor children in the United Kingdoms, requir- 
ing only sucli sup))lies of money as may suffice to maintain die 
proper number of ypuths, while they are learning to act as 
schooJmaatcrs wherever they may, be wanted. Lastly, we liave 
seen, tJiat the six gentlemen so often mentioned# beside their 
unwearied and anxious labours, have advanced large sums of 
money, part of which indeed they always intended as a free 
gift ; but the rest of tlte burden, it seems natural for the other 
friends of the cause to desire may be shared by them. 

A knowledge of the facts already stated, had suggested thes# 
^cortsiderations to several well wishers of Mr Lancaster^'a pl$tn» 
about the beginning of last winter ; and it appeared manifiM to 
them, that steps should without delay be taken, for placing his 
affairs in a more regular train of inanogement, and girin^^ to 
his system all the efficacy df which it was susceptible. MoUvci 
of delicacy micht prevent the six private friends from coming 

I ibrwjid 
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fcrwftwi with a statement of their own proceedings ; for that 
might have looked like a display of their claims to the lasting gra- 
titude of their country j and a proposition, tliat the rest of the 
community should unite in supporting the system, might, if 
proceeding from them, be liable to misconstruction. It v as 
ther^oi^c necessary that others should exert themselves, in or- 
der to piwont the encouragement of Mr Lancaster’s plan from 
being confined to- ilie very small c ircle his private friends j 
and Xo give tlie countiy al large an oppi»rl unity of ]oining them 
711 their enlightened and disinterested efforts for t!ie benefit of 
mankind. After examining privately the slate of the concern, 
and obtaining the full approbation, both of Mr Lancaster, and 
^he principal brandies ot the Royal Family, and Nobility, who 
bad shown themselves his steady suppoiters, they called a meet- 
ing about the middle of last December, which was lespectablv 
attended ; and a number of resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to, the substance only of which it is ncccssarv to state, ’as farm- 
ing the basis of the cstablisliiiiciit which is now earrying on the 
«iew system of education. 

It was the universal opinion, both of the gentlemen presertt, 
and of a vastly greaXcr number wJio liad given them authority 
to act in their names, that an Institution should be forincKl for 
the eitcouragemeni and extension of education on Mr Lancas- 
ter’s plan^ — that it should be open to all persons, of every rank 
and description in die community, — of every political or religi- 
ous sect or xlenommation. uSuch, iu gencial, were the view* of 
this meeting. Rut it appeared evident, from the previous his- 
tory of the system, that a more specific mode of promoting it, 
and consequently a more definite object for the jiroposed Insti- 
tution, might easily be pointed out. All that seemed wanting 
was^, that a sufficient fund diould be provided for liquidating the 
debt already contracted^ and o sufficient annual income raised 
for enlarging tlie scuiinaiy in the Borongh, so as to afford the 
means ot training whatever number of schoolmasters the prev- 
vincial establishnv-'nts migJ>t r^uirc. Tlie present annual in- 
come was atattd at about a thousand pounds.* It wiis desirable 
that this should be raised, by yearly subscriptions, to at loa*^! 
three thousand. The debt of the concern, amounting to about 
5000/., might be li<|uidated by occasional payments out of the 
donations received trom time to time. It was plain, tliat the 
regular management of Mr Lancaster’s affairs, would best l;>e 
in the hands of tlie six gentlemen already mentioned, who 
M been constituted his trustees, and possessed the entire con- 
both of hlmsdf and the Mends to Ids plan. A commit- 
tee 
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tee of forty-seven respectable Noblettien and Gendemen' iiirt 
chosen, to superintend the general concerns of the Institution^ 
and to receive, at stated ineetiing9, the Reports of the trustees* 
ITie first and steady friendiJ of the system, the Duke of Bed* 
ford and Lord SomerviUe, were nominated Presidents. And it 
w^as agi*eed, that as soon as the lamentable malady under wht^ 
the Sovereign then suffered was removed; his Majesty should be 
entreated to place himself at the head of its patrons. It was* 
finally imderstood, thht a general meeting should be held, ai 
soon as public affairs appeared somewhat more settled. ^ 

The committee being thus constituted, held several meetings for 
the despatch of business ; but delayed calling togetlier die friendi 
of the Institution, in' the hopes that, by waiting for some time^ 
they might enjoy the ^atincation of commencing under the 
immediate auspices of meir Royal Patron. The unhappy turn 
which his Majesty’s disease took, is too well known ; and it was 
not deemed expedient to defer the meeting any longer, as the 
termination of the Session now approached. Accordingly, it 
was held on the 11th of May, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, by 
public advertisement 5 and was attended by a large concourse of 
the most eminent and respectable persons, both in public and 
private life. The Duke of Bedford was in the chair, and was 
supported by their Rcyal Highnesses the Dukes of Kent and 
Sussex. The Prince Regent was prevented from attending by 
etiquette ; but his worthy and learned Chancellor, Mr Adam, 
was sent by his Royal Highness to communicate to the meeting 
a gracious message, expressive of his warm approbation and 
good wishes towards tlie Institution ; — his uiimterablc resolu- 
tion ter protect and support it by every means in his power j— 
and his desire that they would accept a considerable sum of pio- 
ney, by way of donation, and enter his name as a yearly sub- 
scriber to a largo amount The Duke of Bedford opened the 
business of the meeting in a most able and impressive spcecli ; 
of wliich we shall not attenlpt t5o convey any other outline than 
by s^ing, that it fulfilled the ^pectations of those who knew 
his Grace ; and excited the liveliest admiration among such as 
believed the whole eloquence and sense of the country were to 
be looked for among me regular conductors of parliamentary 
contests. A number of resolutions were adopted by this meet- 
ing, with which we shall not venture to load our text j tlioughr 

their 

^ ITie Institution suflfered serious obstructions and delays, ftom the 
discussions respecting the arrangement of the" Regency, at thia pe^ 
riod, — addedto the t^poraty Ioss<iof the Sovereign, had always 

proved so warm a friend to its objects. 
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lliW importance is such ae to induce us to annex them below ; * 
imd earnestly to recommend the whole of this interesting docu- 
ment 

♦ At a very numerous and highly respectable Meeting of the Sub- 
9 <^ribers and Friends of the RorAL Lamcasterian System for the 
Education of the Poor, held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Satur- 
day, May 11 th, 181 !♦ 

* His Grace the Duke of Bedford in the Chair. 

* On the Motion of his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent^ and 
seconded by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 

‘ Resolved Unanimously, 1 st, That from a consideration of the 
salutary effects of Knowledge upon the human mind, the habits of 
order which education creates, and the personal acquaintance with 
the Holy Scriptures which* it produces ; this Meeting anticipates, 
from the general Education of the Poor, the happiest results to so- 
ciety, by the diminution of crimes, and in the promotion of the use- 
fulness of the great body of the people. 

* On the Motion of his Roy^ Highness the Duke of Kent, se- 
conded by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 

• Resolved, 2 d, That the System of Education invented by Mr 
Joseph Lancaster, enables one master to teach reading, writing and 
aritlimetic to any number of children by the agency of his scholars 
alone ; at the same time that the most perfect state of discipline is 
preserved 5 to which must be added* the reduction of tlie price of 
instruction, according to the number educated, to 10 s., 7 s., and even 
Ss« 6 d. per annum for each child 1 rendering it, in the whole, an in- 
Tention worthy of the most distinguished approbation and universal 
adoption. 

* On the Motion of the Marquis of LansJowne, and seconded 
by William Adam esq. M. P., 

• Resolved, 3d, That it is with the most lively satisfaction this 
Meeting contemplates the sanction and support which the Lancaster 
rian System, for the Education of the Poor, has received from their 
Majesties, and every branch of the Royal Family ; and his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent 1 $ most respectfully solicited to repre- 
sent to the whole of the Royal Family, the high sense which this 
Meeting entertains of a patronage no less important to the prospe- 
xity of the undertaking, than indicative of the affection of the 
jliouse of Brunswick for the truest interests of the people. 

* On the Motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and seconded 
by Lord Keith, 

• Resolved, 4th, That Mr Adam be requested by this 
humbly and respectfully to express to his Royal Highness tlie Prince 
Regent, the sense whidh they entertain of the gracious comihunicaj^ 
rion his Royal Highness has been pleased to make to them, and their 
gratitude for Ws continued countenance and support to the Lancas- 
wiaa System of Education. 


‘ Or 
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mcnt to the perusal of our readers^ With a viev to the utlll^p* 
py controversy, of wliich we shall be compelled tp ukc notice w 
the sequeh we would request their particular attention to the 
10th and 11 tit of these resolutions* 

For 

< On the Motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne^ seconded by 

Lord Keith, ^ 

* Resolved, 5th, That the respectful thanks of this Meeting; be 
presented to his Royal Hiahness the Bake of Kent, whose friend- 
ship to soldiers’ children has been shown in that princely liberality 
with which his Royal Highness has established a school in the Roy- 
als, as Colonel of that regiment, and set an example which, it is 
hoped, will be universally followed by Military Commanders, and 
theteby promote the welfaie^ and do.hoxMMir to the character of the 
British army. 

* That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to Lieutenant* 
Colonel M‘Leod, and the Officers of the 4th battalion of the Rpyab, 
for the zeal and benevolence with Which they have superintended 
a Rpyal Lancastenan School in that Regiment. 

« That his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent be respectfully re- 
quested to communicate the same. 

< On the Motion of the Duke of Kent, and seconded by die 
Duke of Sussex, 

* Resolved, 6th, That die respectful thanks of this Meeting be 
presented to his Royal Higlmess the Duke of Gloucester, for the 
neal he has manifested in promoting the Lancasterian System of £« 
ducation, and particularly for placing a number of the youth of his 
regiment under this excellent mode of instruction. 

* On the Motion of the Duke of Kent, seconded by th^ Duke 
of Sussex, 

* Resolved, 7A, That the disinterestedness of Mr Lancaster, in 
inventing and carrying into efiect die Royal Lancasterian System of 
Educatioxx, merits the approbation and support of the Empire ; and 
that the thanks of this Meeting be presented to him for the same. 

^ On the Motion of his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent^ 
seconded by his Royal Highness die Duke of Sussex, 

Resolved, Bth, That by a Report presented to this Meeting, it 
appears that, during the last four years, Mr Lancaster has taken 
numerous journeys to diffuse a knowledge of his plan in the coun- 
try ; that he has, at considerable personal expense, travelled near 
7000 miles, lectured 140 times to different audiences, consisting of 
near 50,000 persons, in which he has given such an impetus to public 
benevolence, that more than 25,000 children have been provided 
with instruction, Wud many thousand pounds have been raised tor 
bmlding and fitting up schoolrooms, and supporting schools ; for all 
which beneficial exerUons, he ought to be consideted a public bet 

% uefactor;, 
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Pot the ptirpose of giving still greater pubL'city to the insti- 
tution, a public dinner of its friends was soon after held, at 
which the Duke of Kent presided, and was supported by the 
Dukes of Sussex and Gloucester. At this meeting the Prince 

Regent's 

nefactor, and is entitled to the thanks and support of the nation^ in 
general. 

* On 'the motion of Wm. Smith esq. M. P. 

< Resolved, 9th, That the thanks of this Meeting are hereby giv- 
en to the Mayors Magistrates, Clergy, and Gentry, of tliOse Cities 
and Towns in England and Scotland, who have contributed to the 
extension of the Royal British System of Education, by granting to 
Mr Lancaster tlie use of their Town Guild, or County Halls, for 
the purpose of detailing the particulars of hifi plan ; and that the 
Magistrates of Stirling be particularly disunguished, who permitted 
their Guild Hal! to be used as a temporary school-room for the mi- 
litary quai;tered there. 

^ On the motion of Francis Homer esq. M. P- 

* Resolved, 10th, That the moral effects of the Royal British 
System of Education are apparent, from the important fact, that of 
full 7000 children who have been instructed at the Royal Free School, 
Borough Road, no instance has been known of any one Of these 
having been charged with any criminal offence in any court of jus- 
tice. 

^ On the motion of E. W. Bootle esq. M. P. 

* Resolved, llUi, That the fact publicly stated by Mr Lancaster^ 
that of the 7000 children educated at the Borough Road by him, no 
one of them has been made a proselyte to his peculiar religious opi- 
nions, affords a gratifying proof, that every religious denomination 
may cordially unite in the ^ucation of the poor, upon the broad and 
liberal basis of this Institution. 

* On the motion of the Hon. James Abercromby, M. P. 

* Resolved, 12th, That the energies of the Royal British or Lan- 
casterian System^ in developing the talents, and eliciting the facul- 
ties of youth, for their own and their country's good, have b^n re- 
markably displayed in several boys of not more than 13 or 14 years 
of agi^, having s^rintended the Borough Road and other schools, 
with as much faemty as me master hifdself. 

* On the motion of Henry Brougham esq. M. P* 

^ ^ « Resolved, 13th, That in order to extend the benefits of the Royal 
British System of Education to all parts of the empire, and to ren- 
der it, in the largest sense, a nadonu goody it is requisite that a con- 
siderable number of youth, of both sexes, be trained in 'the praorice 
of die institution, for the purpose of undertaUbg die charge of 
schools. 

* On the motion 6f Henry Brougham esq. M, P. 

* Resolved, I4th, Thit a» the Annual Subscriptions to the Insti- 

tution 
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Regent's Chancellor ako attendedi to vaepresent hk Ro\al 
ne^s, who was })Icased to transmit^ by mOBng of lliis highh w 
i|iect(^d officer, another messi^, and to add largdy to his lormor 
contributions to its funds. It any thing cotild compensate the 

mebnclioly 


tution are at present by no means adequate to defi^y charges of 
Board, Lodging, and Clothing, of a sufficient number of Ybuchn 
(expenses which, in the tratplng of them to the period of their fit- 
ness to take the charge of schools, are unavoidable), the friends to 
this cause are solicited to become Annual Subscribers, of sums from 
One to Ten Gumeas. 

* On the morion of his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, and 
<!ecpnded by hiv Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 

< Resolved, Ifith, *tliat from a Report presented to this Metfriiu^ 
it appears, that the Donarions and Subscriptions received by 
Lancaster, prior to the year 1808, had fallen short of the actuA 
charges for the erection of suitable buildings, and the mainlen^W 
of tpiended Schoolmasters, and that a considerable debt had 
incurred, for which the Gentlemen, rince appointed Mi Lancaster 
Trustees, actuated by an earnest desire to prevent the fidlure of s$^ 
important a work, and relying on the future support of a smd 
bei^ficent Public, not only rendemd themselves respondiblei bltt tnpk 
measures for enlarging the operation of the System. ^ 

* On the motion of the Duke oS Kent, and second’i^dmf 

cf Susses, 

* Resolved, 16th, That from a consideration of the 

the object, and the facility with which the benefits 3ie,3h$titiitioa 
may be extended, not only to all parts of the Brit^ but 

to the whole civilized world, the donarions of the 4^ solicit-^ 

vd to relieve it fiom the burthen of a which amounts >tO about 
5000/., -^a sum which it is hoped wHl not be considered as Wge, 
when sec against the gratuitous education of near 7000 children in 
the Metropolis ; the board, clothhig, and training 100 qualffi^ 
ed Teachers, and the many riious^ds now educating through Mr 
Lancaster's exertions in the country | to which also must be added, 
the full establishment of a system which may be made effisetive to 
the instruction of hundreds of thousands, and the^by contribute to 
the national prosperity. 

* On the motion of tlie Duke of Sussex^ and seconded by the 

Duke of Kent, * 

* Resolved, 17th, lliat the of this Meeting be giv^ 
those, l^blemen and Get^cmen who have undertaken to as IS 
O^mraee in aid rmances of this lustituriosu 

* Reeved, Th»t these Resolutions published^ 

, ^ I (Signed) Buford. 

* His Grace the Duke of Bedford having lefl the thair, it was 
token by his Royil Highness the Duke’ of nient. 

\oi. XIX. \o. S7. B On 
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melancholy lo‘^.s Avliicli it had sustained of the Sovereign’s stead 
warm, and mieoasin^^ ))atronage, tins exemplary conduct of his 
Successor w as vveil calculated to servo the purpose. Thus sup- 
ported, the success of the estaldisluneiit w ris no longc^r a matter 
of douht : every day aildcd largely to its numbers ; nor have we 
any fear that, before the next Report is presented to the public, 
the funds recjuircd f(jr supplying teachers to all parts of the 
country will be ju-ovided ; and the numbers of provincial schools 
increased by Tuo removal of the only material obstacle which has 
hitherto stood in their way. 

Tilt' documents now before us do not contain all the particu- 
lars which the ri'adcr wdio interests himself in this important 
subject v/ill naturally be anxious to learn. Perhaps a copy of tlitf 
Rules of the Institution, which are few and simple, as its objecU 
are plain and well defined, iniglit with advantage have been in- 
serted in the Report, or subjoined to the Resolutions. We should 
also have liked to sec a more full list of the donations and annual 
subscriptions, as nothing more directly tends to facilitate contri- 
butions, than the seeing what others in the like circumstances 
with ourselves have given. The annual subscriptions are, by 
one of the resolutions, limited to ten guineas, and not Jess than 
one ; but it is convenient for each individual to know wljo pays 
one, who five, and who ten, yearly. For the same reason, we 
should like to see by w hom the different donations have been gi- 
ven. The Report only mentions some of the donors of large 
sums. cannot resist the temptation of adorning our page^ 

with some of these names: — Mr Maitland, member lor Chip- 
penham ; Mr Henry Sterry ; and Messrs Richard, Joseph, and 
Hudson Gurney (we believe of Norwich), have each subscribed 
one hundred jjouncis. Mr Rogers, the celebrated poet, (but 
still more esteemed, by those who know him, for Ids general be- 
nevolence, and his steady attachment to liberty and all the best 
interests of niankiiid), offered either a gift of one hundred, or a 


‘ On the motion of his Royal Higness the Duke of Sussex, 

* Resolved, That the thanks of this Meeting be most respectfully 
presented to his Giacc the Duke of Bedford, and to the Right 
Hon. Lord Somerville, for the generous manner in which tliey 
have patronized the Lancasteifan System of Education, from its 
first invention to the present time. 

* Resolved, That the thanks of this Meeting be given to his Grace 
the Duke of Bedford, for his kindness in taking the Chair on the 
present occasion, and for the able manner in which he has perform- 
ed the duties of the office. 

(Signed) EDWARD, D. of K. Chairman. 
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loan of two; and the latter was accepted. Mr John Walker, 
of Southgate, ilid the t^aine ; and about thirty other individualii 
lent one hundred pounds each. In tliis number Wc meet with 
the names of Mr llenry Thornton, Sir George Mackenzie, 
Mr A‘^tlcy Cooper, and many others well known to tlirir coun- 
try. It would gratify us extremely, ii Ave could add the names 
of two generous benefactors, wlio transmitti'd, anonymously, 
the sums oi’ two lumdred pounds and five hundred guinetiB* 
This last munificent donation, like one to the same amount 
which we laid occasion to record in our History of the African 
Institution,^ was stated to come from ^ a Member of tlie So- 
ciety of Friends. * In nil likelihood, it proceeded iVoin tliesame 
ijuajtcr. It Is, however, of more moderate aums that the bulk 
of the c()ntril)utions must be compost'd ; and respecting, as we 
^do, the ante which falls from the hand of generous ))overty, and 
even tlic jAittanee which is wrung from avarice by the il roe of 
lugh principle, or the temporary ascendancy of kinder feelings, 
we would have a column of units, as Avell as of hundreds, in this 
honourable and inUTesting account. It is also material that 
places should be indicaU d, m the country, as well as in London, 
where siibscri])ri<ms may be received ; for, ahhougli the proper 
way to promote this sysrem, is to form committees, and carry 
.on schc;ols in each neighbourhood (receiving fsorn tlio Institution 
the proper plans and teachers), and conseqiuaitly persons resid- 
ing at a distance w'ill lor tlie most part bestow their contributiorw 
in this w'ay to the several local funds, yet a few' may every where 
be found, disposed to remaui unconnected witli any such funds, 
while some may be desirous of contribuliiig iji both ways.f 
We cannot ill'iiniss tliis very pleasing part of t)ur task, without 
noticing some other facts, illustrative of the j)rogress of the sys- 
tem, which the papers now bi*fore us narrate. The following 
drcumstances arc highly honourable to the illustrious person, of 
whom they are related ; and we anxiously hope that his exarnple 
may lind imitators among the other commanders of our iorces. 
The Comimuider-in-chief lias certainly done his utmost to eii- 
eourage it, in the orders to wdiicli we hud the satisfaction of re- 
terring in our last Number. J 
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See our Review of die three first Reports, in the 30 di Number. 

-f* As far as relates to this part 6f the country, we beg leave to 
offer the medium of the very respectable Publishers of the Edin- 
burgh Review, who will j^ceive subscriptions for the Institution. In 
London, the bankers are, Messrs Kensington, Lombard-street ; 
Coutts, Strand ; and Hoares, Fleet-street. 

i See Review of Fifth Africaje^ Report, No. XXXVI. 
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* His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent has set a most important 
ciamplc, by introducing the Lancastcrian system into the army 5 
having attached a school to his own regiment. The school consists 
of the children of the privates, and amounts to 220. A young man, 
A sojeant in the regiment, was trained for the schoolmaster, at the 
Borough- Road ; and tlie school was instituted at Malden, in Essex, 
where the regiment was then quarteied. Great credit is due Uy 
Lieutenant- colonel M‘Leod and the other officers, who cooperated 
with their Royal Commander in his benevolent design. The regi- 
ment lately removed its quarters 10 Dunbar, where thecstahlislimcin 
was carried on. Mr Lancaster, on his journey to Scotland, found 
it in an excellent state of order. By permission of the Duke, a num- 
ber of these boys went to Edinburgh, to illustrate the system in the 
lecture delivered there by Mr Lancaster. The regiment is now 
quartered at Stirling ; and the school, .at the request of the Magis- 
trates, is kept in the Guildhall of Stirling Castle ; many of the 
town’s children participating in its benefits. The Committee have 
great pleasure in adJii-g, that the commanders of several milliary 
depots, and also of militia regiments, have applied to Mr L. for as- 
sistance in forming schools. In last Marcli, Mr L. opened a school 
at Windsor, established by Lieutenant-colonel New'digatc, for the 
children of the privates of the King’s own regiment of StaiTordshirc 
militia ; and it is hoped that these examples will speedily be follovred 
by all commanders. On joining the Duke of Kent's regiment, if a 
recruit is found incapable of reading, he is sent to the school ; and, 
as a powerful stimulus to exertion, iliose who make a good proficien- 
cy in learning aie put down as duplicate non-commissioned officers. ’ 
Report, p. 19, 20. 

wSt(*ps have boon token for difllising the ine5>timab](‘ benefiU ot 
ll)is system in foreign countries. The Americans liave eagculy 
ndo])tcd it j and scliools have been established upon ils ])rinciples: 
in New York, Philadcl])]na, ]k>ston, and other places. A rcsj^ect- 
able society, fonnetl at George-Town, TMaiTland, Ibr proitioling 
the education of the poor, lias recently ajipJied to i\Ir Lancaster 
for a suitable sclioolinaster. (rciieral Miranda, before Icaviiig 
England, visited tiie Lorough School, accompanied by tlie dejiutic s 
from tlie Caraccas j and they formed the resolution of sending* 
over, upon their arrival, two young men, wlio might be instruct- 
ed ill the principles of tlie bi the island of Antigua, a 

benevolent individual, whose name we regret to find siyipressctl, 
lias founded seliools upon this plan, for llie education of aboie 
nine hundred persons. The Committee of the Institution has ve- 
ry projicrly assisted him with all the requisite lessons, and other 
Apparatus for the conqileto outfit of two schools. The leading 
members of the Institution are, as wc nave already mentioned, 
among the most active abolilioni.sts and friends to the improve- 
Rieat of the great African contiiiwit. It was clear, therdbre, t luu 
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tliey would attempt the introduction of the system into those 
dark and oppressed regions, this riew, when a young 

African, wlio had been brought from the West Indies lo Eng- 
land, and had consequently acquix’cd his liberty, was present- 
ed to them, and found to possess good abilities and disposi- 
tions, he was admitted into the establishment in the Borough, 
and trained fotJa^hoolnnister. His taUmts and perseverance 
raised tlie mostOTiguine expectations of the success of this hu- 
jnanc and well-devised experiment: but unhappily tlie poor 
young man died in August, 1810, of a pulmonary complainb 
i^ot tliscouragcd by this melancholy event, the Committee have 
adojxtcd further measures, witli the same benevolent views. 
"J1)oy have taken care that the missionaries Wilhelm and Klein, 
who are about to visit Africa under tlie patronage of the very 
' praiseworthy Society for Missionaries to Africa and the East, 
should receive ample instructions, by a daily attendance at the 
Borough School, for nearly two months. Tfiey have also made 
a proposal to the Airicair Institution (as we formerly mention- 
ed), to educate and qualily as schoolmasters, two African 
youths, of good promise, to be selectcil by the directors of that 
mlmirablc society. The offcj' was gratclully accepted ; and the 
(k)minittce express tlieir liopcs that * much good will be donet(» 
tlie children of the natives of Africa 5 wlio, it is understood, 
arc exceedingly desirous to be instructed in w^liat they term, f//r 
M^hifc inarCs hool P Nescia mem hominnm ! Little do the ]>oor 
Africans know the perilous gift they arc v ishhig for ; and little 
do tlieir friends consider how^ baneful a service they are about to 
render (hose lioljiiess t»bjects of their solicitude ! Professor 
Marsh, Mr Wordsworth, and some dozens of political church- 
men, have discovered — or liavc restored the lost invention of 
the Jloniish piieslhood — that the ^ xnhite man's book ^ Ls not to be 
entrusted with safety to any but the already enlightened few ; 
and that it were belter for nations to remain in outer darkness, 
than ho iliinninated with the dangerous and uncertain lightt 
whieli beam fnnn the very sources of Inspiration ! 

^Ve have now related whatever appeared to ns most import- 
ant in the history of this important system ; and we have per- 
ibrmed the grateful task of detailing, not indeed the wliole of 
its triumphs, but such passages as may serve for samples of the 
gi eat and increasing success wliich lias every where attended 
it. Those W'Iiq recollect the ferment whicli it at first excitcxl 
among certain classes of feeble bigots and clerical jobbers, will 
easily believe that the events w e have been dwelling upon could 
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not but revive all the foolish alarms of the one, ami the impo- 
tent spleen of the other. The far less agreeable office now re- 
mains to be discharged, of tracing such attempts to counteract 
it, as those persons have been making with sufiicient openness 
to meet the e3'c j for a great part of their machinations has 
been of a nature to shun the liglit. This we shall do as briefly 
as possible ; and, where the adversaries of thg^stem have been 
so ill advised as to betake tlieiuselves to ailment, we shall 
probably require all the indulgence of our readers, when we 
detain them witli an exposition, or an answer. 

It fell to our lot, upon a former occasion, to record the ef- 
forts so strenuously and fruitfessb^ made by the leaders of thii 
opposition, the late Mrs Trimmer and Mr Archdeacon Dan- 
l>eny. The press and the pulpit in vain sounded the alarm 
'with which tliose reverend personages were willing to inspiro""^ 
the Church and the State, llie patronage of the King vas a 
tower of strength; Mr Lancaster was not overwhelmed by a cry ; 
and time was given to the good sense of the country, which 
speedily, and with authority, cxtingiiislied the rising flame. 
Attempts of a different kind were thei efiue necessary ; and it 
was projK>scd to ^Kioean llie Sovereign from his unfortunate jire- 
dileetioii in favour of those who wislied to diffuse, on the 
cheapest terms, the most useful kinds of knowledge among his. 

I ioover subjects. Persous w^erc not wanting, nor those in the 
owrst ranks of tlio church, who volunteered their services on 
this occasion. But those reverend (we believe we might use 
the superlative) and enlightened eliaracters mistook the man 
they had to deal w'ith. They imagined tliat alarm Avas the 
pro})er engine. To work upon the fears of him who never 
knew' what fear w'as, seemed to them, in the fulness of their 
zeal, and out of tliat abundant knowledge of human nature 
which their courtK lives Imd given them, the best mode of ac- 
complishing their object. They remembered the excellent ns© 
wkich had been made of tlie No Popetij cry ; and vainly ima- 
gining that the King had been the dupe of that delusion — that his 
royal mind had in good earnest been alarmed for the safety of 
the Church — tiiey con eluded that it was peculiarly accessible to 
alarms of tliis description ; and they took every means to mag- 
nity the dangers wliicli must result from liis Majesty continu- 
ing to patronise a sectary, who taught reading, and put the 
Bible iUclf into childrens’ hands, without thti safeguards of 
prerper gloss and Ciimmentar}^, and a regular assortment of ar- 
tick s. We are erc'diblj^ informed, that ihe utmost effect of these 
lirtiflccs was, to p.rovrke the steady contempt of the exalted 
^krsonage in question; and that he never cotdd, by any ef- 
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forts, be indaccd to get over the first difficulty which met him 
in the finespun Jesuitical reasonings of those ghostly counsellors, 
— The evils being able to read; ’’ — ‘‘ the dangers of reading 
ike Bible. ” The tempters soon peic<’ived that tliey had iriaclti 
another mistake ; and, once more, they shifted their ground. 
They found, that a prelate of immense revenues, and of mu- 
nificence becoming the wealth whereof he is trustee for the 
Church, had, about this very time, by a fortunate concurrence 
of circumstances, begun to patronize Dr Bell, ajid iiad found- 
ed a school upon his plan. Here, then, vas a fair field for 
their arts. If the poor must be educated, let them be educated 
by clergymen of the Establisliment. If any thing so unworthy 
of his station, as patronizing the teachers of ragged beggar- 
lings, must occupy the mind of the Sovereign, let him Ix^stow 
those favours exclusively on members of the Church. What 
thongli Dr Bell’s plan is more limited in its efficacy, infinitely 
inferior in economy, crude and imperfect in many of the most 
essential parts, still it comes olf a right stock, and is wholly in 
regular, episcopalian hands. Grant that, imperfect as it is, we 
can scarcely meet with it but on paper; and should find no 
small difficulty in discovering half a dozen persons, in any part 
of the island, who had ever seen one of his school rooms ; — 
still the fact is undisputed, that Dr Bell is a churchman, and, 
thovigh a Scotchman, has received regular episcopal ordination: 
Whom, therefore, but Dr Bell should a religious monarch, the 
head of the church, honour with his countenance ? Once more 
ihe serpent was found more malignant than dangerous : there 
was the venom and the eye, but there was the rattle too j and 
he retired to meditate how he might charm more wisely. 

The effrontery of the next attempt is more to be admired tlian 
its cunning. Finding how vain were all their efforts to work 
upon the Sovereign, those pious persons, or their coadjutors, be- 
thought them of inflicting upon Mr Lancaster, by the established 
weapon of falsehood, the very injuries which would have resulted 
from the Royal patronage being actually withdrawn. They did 
not scruple to propagate in all quarters the re])ort, that the King 
had at last opened his eyes to the dangers of the Church, and 
tlie merits of Dr Bell, and had given up Mr T.rmcaster and liis 
system. A lie, however daring, is nothing, without its com- 
plement of circumstances. Among other proois of tlie charge 
which had taken place, it was industriously cii dilated that liii^ 
Majesty had withdrawn his annual subscription from the fund : 
And these reports were generously propagated by the holy and 
ioyal characters alluded to, at the moment when indispositioi* 
had made such ravages in the royal mind^ as to render a con- 
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tradiction extremely diincult, and, in some measure, to secure 
them from the. dangers consequent upon a detection, Tlie 
eilects of tins base contrivance were extremely encouraging to 
its authors. At last, they had succeeded in reaching tlu' foun- 
dations of Mr Lancaster’s plan. The subscriptions began to 
fall off in the most alarming manner; and the scheme might 
liave been utterly ruined, had not an aiithoritaiive contradic- 
tion to the story been obtained from the Koval Family; vvliicli, 
added to the incrcasctl zeal of the I’r ince Jvegent lor its suc- 
ccs^s, once more entirely frustrated the inventions of its ene- 
mies. In one of the papers now before us. Mi* Lancaster fcH- 
ingly describes the immediate effects of this vile artifice ; and 
asserts that, to this present da^g so industriously^ was it difi’nscub 
accounts of its appearance in remote parts continue to reach 
him. 

Thus foiled in every quarter (for ^^■c may safely presume that 
the junto have used no small portion of their accustomed ac- 
tivity and address upon the Prince Regent also) they a}i])oar 
to have thought an interval of repose their best jiolicy ; and 
resolved to wait for events, as politicians s.iy when things ^vear 
an unsatisfactory aspect — or to leave thiiign to Providence, as 
Babb Doddington used to do wlien he had fiilcd in some pi- 
tiful intrigue — they remained inactive during the first months 
of the llegency. The probable recovery of the King, and their 
absolute certainty that returning health would exhibit to them 
once more the liatcd spectacle of his sf easiness to an honest 
purpose, prevented them from taking any steps towards excit- 
ing an alarm, which they well knew the jMonnrch Mould dis- 
courage. What they can have seen in the Prince, to induce a 
contrary expectation Tvilh respect to his conduct, ^^c arc at a 
loss to lancy. In Avarmth of attachment to the new system, 
the son lias even gone beyond the fatlicr; and we will vciitiir(' 
to predict, tluit, with his crov.n, he inherits sucli a portion of 
that most royal virtue, steailincss tOMards his friends, as mUI 
bring to a still greater shame tlian they liave iwcn yet expe- 
rienced, the artful intriguers whose conduct we are unM'illingly 
obliged to ccuitcmplatc. But whetlier it is, that the season of 
political change and uncertainty is reckonctl favourable to 
church cabals ; or that some enemies of the Prince have so far 
traduced his character, as to inspire those designing men mIiIi 
hopes ; or that they are desperate, and resolved to take their 
chanc6, aware that they cannot fell lower:— certain it is, that the 
cry of danger to tlie Church has once more been raised, and in 
^ far louder note, and in much more important quarters, than 
fioring any former part of the controversy. 
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'File Dnuboiiics, Triiamors, and Sprics> with the strange mj's- 
lical persoiiiigo who lectures against educaticu at ouv Institutiom, 
being now tbniicl quite luiequal to the <3ffice of raising this alarm, 
recourse has been had to the greater engines of the Church : — 
And hrsl appears Mr Professor Marsh — a pej*son adorned with 
various and weighty titles, and occupying the Divinity Chair in 
one of the Universities — cclebratctl too, we ])avc no doubt, for 
Ills attainments in science, which have placed him iii the Royal 
Society — distinguished, it may be prcj^umed, among his reverend 
bretlireii, for a peculiar devotion to the duties of the clerical 
duiracter and the service of the Church, whose dangers seem 
iipj-jerinost in his thoughts, — ^hiit, unquestionably, a good deal 
better kiiown to the world as the author of a bulky ministerial 
pam[)hl('r hi defence of the war, than in any of his other capa- 
cities. This very circumstance, however, of liis political ser- 
vices, — the noted fact of his being a favoured writer in llie in- 
terests of the conn, and, consequently, of his belonging to the 
class of safe and flourishing piditicians, — pointed him out as tlie 
proj)(,*r person to begin tins new charge. A sort of dignitary of 
the Church — one designated for its most snug, if not most 
s})lendid gifts — a l^r(‘l)i'm!ary, if not a Bisliop elect — would not 
only lead the cry with untliority, but would show the way to o- 
thers, inducing them to fill up the concert, by setting bclbvc 
them the edifying example of a. flourishing man dcvotdl to this 
wuiif. When Mr Professor Marsh walks in this way, it is sale 
(o follow — is a thought that ,has probably passed already in the 
mind oi* many a score in our universities and parsonages. 

Prom this quarter^ therelurc, hath proceeded one sermon, 
prcaclictl oi’ course in St Paul’s, and sundry letters, forming a 
' lit lie volume — besides whatever he may have contributed, in pri- 
vate, to the columns of tbc Treasury Journals. For, these re- 
spectable and (‘iilighleiK'd publications no sooner heard that ft 
new cry of the Church in danger was abroad,, than, jirobably 
without waiting for instructions, they took it to be clear tliat it 
was in favour of their employers, jmd must needs turn 'to some 
account. To the sermon, liowevcr, we now confine our atten- 
tion, — observing only, that it coittains whatever the other dcal-» 
ers in clamour liave got up for the present occasion ; and that 
the best and most jnoderate of tJ)csc, is certainly Mr Bowyer, 
We must now beg our readers not to be alarmed at the notion, 
that we arc going to plunge into a theological controversy, for 
which we have neither the learning nor the gall ! — nor let it be 
thought that we arc disposed to treat irreverently any thing 
W’hich comes from the ministers of religion in tlie discharge of 
tl^eir holy oiricc. When the pulpit is kept pure by the tcachn's 
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of the Gospel, nnd the pc'opleonly receive from it the blessing* 
of religious instruction, we behold them with reverence, a7)d 
ap})roach with dread the combined sanctities of the place, the 
persons and the doctrines. Ihit when it is perverted to common 
eecuiar purposes, (a prostitution become almost habit urd since 
the Fnmch revolution) ; — ^\vhen wo find it made a mere rostrum 
from whence the vulgar effusions of political faction may be dis- 
tributed, under the disguise of Christian homilies, and the mul- 
titude cajoled with the jobs of a party, by its emissaries in the 
pious garb of spiritual pastors ; — then we view the ground as no 
longer holy ; the gods arc evoked ; tlie }>riesfs are g(U5e ; and 
tht‘ve remains only an ordinary political tlieatre, filled with the 
noisy passions of tlic forum, — but more ignoble, iVoni tlic false- 
ness of the arts with wliich it is thinly covered over. 

I'he sermon of Professor Marsh is intended as a rocoimncn- 
dntion of Dr Heirs plan in prcferejicc to Mr Lancaster’s, on tliis 
single ground, that Dr Btll is a churchman, and Mr Lancaster 
n s('ctarv. ^lliis considv ialiou com])riscs the tr/ze/c of the supe- 
riority which he claijus for that reverend j)crson. lie enters in- 
to no comparative statement of tlie efiicacy or (‘cononiy of the 
two systems, in teaching children the difitrent branches of edu- 
cation. He docs not }netciid that Mr I/ancastcr’s is incompati- 
ble with eveiy additional article taught by Dr Ik'H’s. He can- 
not affect to think, that schools might not l>e arjauged on Mr 
Lancaster’s, where tlie Creed, as well as the Hible, should be 
taught. I le cannot hold out Dr Bell's })lan as having any sort 
of su])crioi’ity in teaching tlie Jdturgy, any more llian lie can 
maintain that it has a n onopoly of prayer-books. His wlioJe 
objections, therelbre, are really extrinsic to llic two systems and 
their merits ; — they Ten simply on the admitted fact, that the 
author of the one is a Quake r, and tlie author of the other a 
person in holy orde^<>. We have said, that schools miglit be 
established in every parish on Mr Lancaster’s plan ; — ^we may 
add, established by the Committee of the New Institution j and 
that, in every such scliool, the Liturgy’^ of the Cliurcli of England 
may be taught. But, suppose the question respected Mr Lan- 
caster’s own school, in which, as a dissenter, he cannot teach 
die Liturgy : — It is not pretended that lie teaches any thing 
else ; — he gives liis boys no creed of his own : How^, tlieri, do his 
pupils receive injury in their sp/iritual concerns.^ Such of them 
as lielong to Episcopalian fhiniiies learn to read their prayer- 
!)ook 5 such as belong to dissenting parents learn to read their 
hymn-book ; while all of them learn Christianity by reading 
ronstanily their Bibk'. I'iiis is true, unless Professor Maish 
ba able to prove, that a child taught to re;id all the word^ 
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in the Enn^lish bnpingc, is incapable of reading the T^iturpy 
without separate and additional instructions ; and unless lie enu 
fchow, that the actual daily perusal of the Scriptures disqualifies 
children for learning the doctrines of the English Church. 

]lut wc must look somewliat more minutely into the Profes- 
sor’s ScrmoTiy and see whether he has ever taken the trouble to 
understand the subject upon which he and whether 

he does not, after the manner of superficial and hasty talkers, 
furnisli, himself, the ansivcrs to ids own (objections. ^We shall 
take leave to extract the passage which forms the groundwork, 
as it does the beginning, of his discourse ; and we presume to 
?ay, that it affords a very complete refutation of the doctrines 
maintained liy him. 

‘ Our Reformers deemed it expedient, at the frst Christian olfice 
of which we partake, the Office of Baptism, to introduce an Kxhor^ 
taiion to the godfathers and godmothers of the baptized infant, not 
only reminding them of the “ solemn vow, promise, and profession,” 
which they had made in his name, hut requiring, at their hands, 
that the child be instructed in those things, “ so soon as be shall be 
a/de to learn ” them. It is required at their hands, that he learn, 
not only the I.ord’s Prayer and the I en Commahdmcnts, but the 
Creed, “ and all oihe?' things which a Christian ought to hiotv and he* 
Ueve to his soul’s health. ” They are tlien admonished “ to take care 
that this cliild be brought to the Bishop, to be confirmed by him, so 
soonashe can saythe C’'eed,the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
rneuts in the vulgar tongue, and be further instructed in the Church 
Catechism ?et forth for that purpose. ” Immediately dfter the forms 
of Baptism, this catechism is inserted as a part of the liturgy ; and 
is iheie termed, “ An instruction to be learnt of even/ person before 
he he brenght to be confirmed by the bishop, ” In the rubrics an- 
nexed to it, the curate of every parish is enjoined lo instruct and ex- 
amine openly in the church, on Sundays aiul holidays, “ so many 
children of his parish, sent unto him, as he shall think conveuient, in 
some parts of this catechism. ” Parents are enjoined to send their 
child; en, and masters even their servants and apprentices (if they 
Inive not harnt their catechism) “ obediently to hear and be ordered 
by the curate, until such time as they have learnt all that is here ap^ 
pointed for them to learn. ” 

‘ From this short statement it appears, that our Reformers them- 
selves laid at least the foundati&n for a system of religious education, 
to be conducted under the superintendance of the parochial clergi/. 
And to atiord additional security that this religious education be 
conducted according to the doctrines of the Cfunch of England ; it 
was enacted, by the seventy-seventh canon, tliat every schoolmaster 
should not only be licensed by the bishop of the Diocese, but pre- 
viously siibs^cribe to the Litnrtty and Articles. And tlils canon wa^s 
^oufirnied by the act of uniformity ; which requires every school* 
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master, both to obtain a license from the bishop, and to decUre that 
he will “ conform to the liturgy of the Clnircli of England, as now 
hf law cstab/lJinL ” Lastly, by tlie seventy-ninth canon, all schooi- 
masters are enjoined, not only to use tlie caU’Jiismy but to bring 
their scholars to their parish Ciii Kt’ii. 

* The plan therefore of conducting a Church of England educa- 
tion is very dearly prescribed, and prescribed also by authoiity. 
Now the liturgy, the chief of this authority, is confirmed by the 
law of the land : , it is the reposuory of the religion “ by law estab- 
lished ^ and the religion bif law edahlishcd^ must always be re- 
garded as tlie national religion. But in every country the national 
education must be conducted on the principles of the national rcli* 
^ion. For a violation of this rule 'would involve, not only an ab- 
surdity, but a principle of self-destruction : it w’^ould counteract by 
authority w^hat it enjoins by authority. ’ p. — 5. 

Th(* Prol’cssor ntterwards admits, tliat the Toleration acts al- 
low Dissenters to teach witliout restraint, and even to teadi 
their own religions ojiinions ; hut he adds, that “ Jio such acLs 
a})ply to the members of tbcKstablihliinent. Indeed, ” says he, 
** it would he preposterous in men to plead an act of toleration, 
who have vsolenmly bound tliemselves to the doctriiic and disi- 
ciplinc of the Church of England. ” 

Now', can any thing he more obvious tlian the sense of the 
passages quoted bv the reverend author in tlu' above ext rad ? 
\V hat lines tlie ieacliw^ and iiisiniciion thcae enjoined mean, 
but the religions teaching and instruction by tlic clergy of the 
Establishment ? Indeed, the clerical instructors are named c*x- 
j)rcssl 3 % The godiatlicrs and godmothers promise tliat liio child 
shall learn the litui’gy as soon as he is able : Does Mr Lancas- 
ter ])revcnt tins ? On the contrary, he I'enders the child able 
to learn it, by enabling liim to read it, and milking him read 
the Dible, oji which it is, as weave taught to believe, wholly 
founded. The child is then lobe taught tlie Chinch catechism : 
Will he be the less likely to learn it, because Mr Lancaster has 
enabled him to read it ? But tlie llubric shows how he is to be 
taught: — Not by the schoolmaster — not at the place whore read- 
ing and writing are taught — but by the curate in tlu? clnivcb 
which be servos — and upon Sundays and Iiolidays. It requires 
the genius of a very polemic to make the transition whidi carrier 
the l everend author from tiiis point to his next. Immediately 
after quoting the passages w liicli enjoin curates to teach the cate- 
chism, and parents to w'nd their children for this purpose, he 
^^lYs, tliat from hence it appears that our reformers laid the 
foundation of a religious education, to be conducted under llio 
^ijici'inteiuLincc of tlie parochial clergy. Now^ the very ro- 
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verse of tliis is tlie case, if hy rdigious educulion be meant in- 
fitruction in rcndino:, combined with instruction in ilie cale- 
cliisnr; anti if tliis l)c not the moaning of the plirase, no pos- 
sible inierence can be tbaww from hence to bear on die present 
question : for wo, as well as the ^iroh'ssor, maintain that reli- 
gious education in this scube, viz. religious iustructiou indepen- 
dent of toaeliiug to read, belongs to the clergy; and that they 
have no inoi e to do v/ith toachuig to read, than with teaching 
any of lueoidhiary rueclianieal arts—tlie art of painting, for 
iu.^uuice, which may be used in adorning an altar. Tlie'argn- 
meiit iroiu the Canons and Act of Uniformity, is entirely refuted 
by tlm admissh ui respecting the Acts of Toleration. Previous to 
tho.se acts, no doubt, education of every kind wais, at lea^Jt by the 
I' tter (if die law, subject to the siqieriutendance of the clerg\\ 
Put, now that Dissenters may leach schools as freely as Chtirch- 
meu, who sludl sny that the law discoerao’cs seminaries where the 
liturgy and catechi.'^m arc not tauglit ? vMio shall tell us that the 
];nv gives any jin'lerence whatevtu- to sehool'i licensed by a bisfiop ? 
'Phe acts of toleration, says our author, ^i})ply, not to Cliurch of 
Kngiand persons, but to dis;>ent(r.s. Can controversy really 
li{*\e so far blinded tins aeulc anlhor, as to prewent hinr seeing, 
in this remark, either a mistatement, or a piece of nonsense ? 
If he intends to say, that tlie act of toleration does not permit 
nuMubers of the Church to siippori school®, llie tt'achers of 
•which ar(‘ not licensed, the assertion is untrue. No law c- 
ver did exist to prohibit this. The act of Unifla-mity, only 
prohibilt‘(l schools from b^aiig taught, except by liconswl per- 
ilous ; and, the act of Toleration allowing unlicensed teachci*s, 
all men, wlietljcr members of the Church, or dis.senters, may 
support tlk'iu in whatever way they please. If he intends to 
say, that tlie loleratiou acts for exempting dissenters from cer- 
tain restrictions, do not exempt teachers Ix'loiiging to the 
(liurcli, from the provisions respecting licenses, tiie proposi- 
tion is no (ionbt true ; but it is also scif-e\idenL, and wholly 
useless in the present dispute. 

Whej'e, then, can the learned and nweremd Professor find 
any authoiity for his doctrine, that the law and constitution of 

these realms give a preference to one mode of education that 

i.=, one moiie of teaching reading and writing — before another ? 
A doctrine, be it observed, which he himself is so fearful of 
stating broadly and tangibly, that we in vain search his pages, 
lor any distinct enunciation of it ; although his arguinents plain- 
Jjr imply it, or they have no meaning at all. Let him be in- 
formed, once for all, that there is in this country no nation*! 
•wliicutioa— 'that the law of die land is utterly iadifllTeat to the 

subject 
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fc>ubject — tliat (wbetlier happily or not, wc have no present wish 
to inquire) every man is left to educate his children as he pleases ; 
and that the ])iiblic funds afford as little assistance to tiu' {)oor 
in utUiinine; this object, as the laws impose restrictions upon the 
mode of pursuing it. 

The reverend author condescends to quote tlie example of 
J^cotland, wlicn disconrsin£y of what he terms ‘ parodunl rtlu^ 
callou ’ — a phrase absolutely forcion, and even unintelligible 
in England, ‘ 'Vhe good effects (itc says) of tins system, in 
^ Scotland, on the religion there establishetl, is (arc) kjjown to 
^ every man who is acquainted with, that ]);’.rt of onr island.’ 
Any man, however, but moderately acquainted with ‘ oar idtind^ * 
must know, that in wScotlaiid tlicre is an established national sys- 
tem of education, supported by the same funds which maintain 
the Church, atnl arranged on a similar plan. A preacher, who 
undertakes to lecture on this subject from the chair of 8t Paul’s, 
might really b;ive been presujned to know that every parish in 
Scotland has a scliool, as Avell as a kirk — that the siipj^Iies for its 
support are payable, bif hni\ from the lands in the paridi, ^ia 
certainly as the stipend of the clcr<i^nnan — and tiiat the eeciesi- 
.•istical courts hold themselves <nititled to superintend the con- 
duct of the schoolmasters, ]uiblic and private, exactly as 

tlicy exercise their rigorous discipline over the livcs) of persons 
having the euro of souls. It is true, that there exist great 
doubts upon the matter of right, respecting this superintt'iid- 
t\n'ci\ It is equally true that, the Scotisli elnirch having no ii* 
turgy — no form either of prayer or of worship — no peculiari- 
ly, in short, except an absence of all j)eculiar cereMnouials 
— he who s}>caks in big terms of the coidbrmity required of 
teacliers, and the ad\ antages resulting to the national religion in 
Scotland, from the adoption of its tenets by the parochial seliools, 
uses a language whereof he knows not the import, and mouths 
large and bounding sentences, which in truth mean nothing. 

Put w,e iK‘ed not go furllier than to state the essential 
diflereiice Ix'twcen the two countries in the m;Uter of educa- 
lioiu The law, the canons, the liturgy, tlie rubrics, the eccle- 
biasticai })ractice, in England, leave what is commonly called 
wholly imnotiecd and unprovided for; leave reading, 
writing, and accounts, to be taught by w^hat persons soever shall 
choose to leach those? branches of knowledge; wliilo they leave' 
VC ligion to be tauglit by a richly endowed and powerfully sup^ 
ported clergy: While the constitution of Scotland, on the other 
Jiand, lias established an education as well as a religion; en- 
dowed a school as well as a church ; and bcneficed a body of 
^clioglniasters as \vc*Jl as of priests. What should w'e say — 
woiijd d'.e itutbor of the w*ar pampldets of .say (for sure 

he 
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he must have the safe and loyal feelings on this point), w ere the 
American Govcrnnuait, which knows no establiKshed religion, 
and pays for none, to insist, all of a sudden, on superintending 
the spiritual concerns of the people, and dictating wliat churches 
should be fre(|ucnled, and what deserted or rundown ? What 
then shall w e say, who know full well that the fTovernment and the 
land of England pay not a penny for the education of the peo- 
ple — when we find the minions of the Church, which contributes 
full as litlle — arrogating to their order a right, which, all the 
while, tliey (hire not explicitly define, of interfering with the 
general education of youth throughout the realm ? Have w^c 
not a rigid to say, at the least, this — Found a system of nation- 
al instnictioii — adopt some plan for facilitating the path of 
knowdedgi' to the poor — eiiUTtaiii willi candour such measures 
as Mr Wliitbread (lor cxam})Ie) proposed to you — avoid brand- 
ing with the name of levellers and atheists, such as recommend 
sclicmes for putting ignorance to flight; and then you will ac- 
ijuii e some rigiit, not, indeed, to control the whole system of 
education, or to [nescribe the mode and manner in which all 
children shall be luuglit, but to be heard upon llie subject with 
respect, and to sii})erii)tciKl tlu^ system oi* education patronized 
aiid Mip[)()rted by yonrse]vt‘s. Imitate, if you will, the example 
of Scotland, by endowing a iree school in every parish, and, we 
wdll hear y(Hi with h'ss impatience aficet the office of regulatora; 
of etiucation, and at any rate allow von to manage the establish- 
ments wliicij you liave formed. ^Phe most iinpoitant things, 
however, with regard to this exaTuiile of Scotland, is, that our 
jiresbvteriaii cleigy, who liave 'thus a sort of legal right to in - 
terfere with all teachers of youth, and who certainly do not yield 
to the clepuy (d’ any other couuinmion, in a sincere and cnJighl- 
eiud zeal Ibr their own peculiar doctrines, luive never, in point 
of fact, llionght it necessary to interfere, in any degree, with 
any of the addirienal st liooK wliich the friends of Mr Lancaster 
have estaldislud in this kingdom. 'Pliough divided into parties, 
and contending [)erpetiially, Upon points of discipline, in their 
presbyteries and s\ju)ds, no one lias yet ventured to allege, that 
an improved meLluKl of teacliing reading and writing is <langer- 
f)iis to the national establishment ; or that it becomes them to 
ihscoiirage such an improvement, because it w^as invented or 
brought to perfection by a Dissenter. On the contrary, the 
established clergymen, throughout Scotland, have been th« 
w armest friends and the most efficient patrons of tliis most valu- 
able institution. 

The reverend Professor, through his whole discourse, bestow* 
^rcat piiiiis — lioinetini®* in plain statements, which ho would 

have 
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have mistalvon for ifacts^— sometimes in declnniatory nnd won!/ 
invective, wliicli he wishes to pass for aroumeut — not iiiifre- 
qucntly in the way of insinuation, to have it believed tliat the 
systjem of Mr Lancaster is, both in its design and its tendency, 
hostile to the Establishment. The same line of al tack is Ibllow- 
ed bv Dr Bowyer, and all the other assailants of the new plan. 
Witii respect to the dei^ign^ a very few words will sulhee. Take 
this specimen of the fairness of these watchmen of the Church. 
Mr Lancaster had said, ‘ I long to see men w ho profess Chris- 
tianity contend, not for creeds of faith — words and names — but 
in the practice of every heavenly virtue. * Mr Pope liad uttered 
the same sentiment a century ago, without wishing the dowuifal 
either of the Romish or English Churches ; and every pulpit in 
Protestant Europe, we dare to say, lias promulgated the self- 
same tliought every year since the days of Luther. What is 
Professor Marsli’s inference from this passage — tlie construction 
which, in liis cluu ily, he puts upon it ? ‘ Mr T^ancaster, there- 

fore (says he), must long to see the Church of England abandon 
her creed and her namc^ ’ (p. 13.) Some onp liaving mentioned 
the institution of a school, ‘ in whicli bigotry and intolerance 
ihould have no share ’ — rnt'aning, most obviously, a school 
which should be open to the poor of all religious ])crsuasions — 
the Professor straightway complains, that ‘ already the doc- 
trines of the Cl lurch are called bigotry, and its constitution in- 
tolerance. ’ (p. 15.) He takes it lor grantwl, that the dissenters 
at all times ai'e labouring to effect the downfal of tlie C’liurch ; 
and cannot imagine that either Mr I^ancaster, or those who 
support hiiti, sliould have any other views. He forgets, that 
their views are wholly confined to teaching the first elements of 
knowledge — elements equally necessary to the churcluiuui and 
the dissenter, and altogether iiidejiciulent of the forms of faith 
which they enable the infant mind to imbibe. Great as this mis- 
representation is, wc find Dr Bowyer, in one passage, exceeds it ; 
and we regret to find it, for it stands single, in a discourse othei - 
wise fair and liberal. ‘ It seems (Jie says), w hatever may be the 
religious persuasion of tlic master, we are to suffer the chiidren 
of parents belonging to all srcls (for our Establishment is only 
treatt'd as one of them) to be admitted promiscuously, and each 
cliild to be taught in one and tljc same school the peculiar ca- 
techism, or formulary, of liis own sect ; so that our cliildrcn w ill 
have the edification of hearing the Unitarians deny the Divinity 
of their Redeemer, rail at the doctrine of the Trinity, and re- 
ject tlie atonement of the Mediator; another sed treat the iioly 
Sacraments with scorn, as mere matters of human institution.; 
^ a thkd division set fu nil the natural cqu^^hly of mankind, and 
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undermine the foundations of all government ; ah concurring in 
the riglit.of [)i*ivatc interpretation of the Script^ireS», &c. ’ (p. 1 7,^ 
To all which we can make but one answer, — lhat it is ptn tbctly 
false ; and wx'ciiiilk nge this revereiMl gentleman toproduce a single 
sc}iooI,eithcrori Lancaster’s plan, or indeed on any other, in which 
such doctrines are taught, and such demeanour held* Iii truth, 
if lie can /ind such an instance, he may go before the civil mn- 
gistvate, by indictment or information ; tor he has enumerated 
a list of temporal offences. Surely, surely, he must have hnnm}^ 
wliile composing tlil^ invective, tliat in tlie Lancasterkm schooh 
(Christianity alone is taught, fnun the Jhbie ; and that as no 
pariiciilar Catechism is preierred (which is the veijy cl)ai‘gc 
brought against the system), so it is impossible that any should 
be attacked. 

But the tendency of this neutrality is severely lumdlcd ; and 
this is one oi' tlie chief topics of these revereiul alfirmists. llib 
proposition is broadly stated, that it* the children of the }K>or db 
not learn reh^ion at school, th(‘y will not learn it at all. ‘ The 
parents of children, wlio are objects oi' public charity, are for 
the most })art Incapable of teaching religion to their children. 
And, if’ they s<'nd their children to a Sanduij school accordiuig 
lo their own persuasu'n, the peculiar doctrines, which the chil- 
dren will hear one day in the week, can liardly make a lasting im- 
.pvession, when they are coutinuaily hearing of ge/zem/farec/ Chris- 
tianity during six days in the week. Where children go daily 
to school, the religion, which they are aiiei wards to proles,^, 
should be an object of daily attention. They must learn their 
religion as they learn other things ; and they vvill liave much or 
lit lie, according as their education SLijipliCvS them. To assert, 
liiat our religion is not dependent on our eiliicatioii, is to contra- 
dict the experience of all ages and nations/ (p. 13.) Here is a 

sly assumption, lurking under a single woid, ‘ religion, * Does 
not Mr Lancaster teach 7xdigion F. The truth is, tlup, he teaches 
scarcely any thing but the llol}^ Scriplm es: but the Professor 
gained a good deal, he was well aware, if he could confound the 
not teaching one particular creed, or I'orm of belief, with the not 
tciiching any religion at all. lie then makes anotlier stride ; 
and asserts, but without even the pretence of an argument, that 
if children are not taught the Nalioiuii Catechism, they not only 
will grow up ignorant of the Church’s doctrines, but iiiiinical 
to its establisliment j and tlien, as il’ lie had proved this sUange 
position, he enumerates the great powers of the new system, and 
tlie vast numbers wivfch it is capable of educating— inferring 
from thence, that it is dangerous to the Church, in proportion 
to its pow ers— and that consequently this plan, being ^ accompa- 
vojL. XIX. NO. S7. 0 * nied 
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* a)iej vvitli roll^gius mbtructiou as is calculated to create 
^ cv^^i dislike^ to the cstabLbhed Church — llie most 

‘ pgiverful engine fh^t ever was devised against it, is now at work 
.« for i|s destruction.,’ 

, Ppon reading this statement, atul marking osprckilly the 
,ycry bigli^ tone ili which k is ooiiveycd, one is really tempted 
"lo conceive, tot iticre arc already provided by the Church thr 
means of rcligipus education, according to the Professor\ no- 
tion of it j tliat all the poor of these reahgfi may receive from 
jtJjic clergy of the Establishnif lit the knowiedge of its peculiar 
{diets, ’^liich, if seems, can only be obtained in caily Infancy, 
and whicli, if not imbibed with the alphabet, will never be ic- 
r ceived. at all in shoit, that Mr Lancaster’s sy«item is in dan- 
ger cf flJsturbing <Mie alrcatly completely ostalilished, and ol 
Sfibatituling, for vast numbcis of hoe schools where the poor 

S e now traini^d ih knowledge and rcKoion, scmiuaiics whcr« 
mpotarknow ledge may lx‘ di^pc^'cd, Init the interests of thr 
soul are inflected Yet if docs so hepjien, that the National 
church hath done nothing towaids the education of youth, ex- 
cept V’hat wc have aheady cited fi Oiri the sermon of Dr Marsh 
hlmsclfj— lliat,lea\ ingtheordiiinrj branches of instruction wholly 
untouched, she 1ms only reqtiircJ, and most properly required, 
from her ministers, a careful regal'd to the relipoiis ediicntioii 
of ythith s — that, consequently, Lancaster’s school*?, far fron" 
feeing u substitute for her institutions, or in anywise derogate » 
ty to her Ordinances, form an app/opfiate and even an essen 
tial part of tlmni j and tliat we wlio say — let the poor be taiTghfe 
jeacling in wdiaterer way is most eficctunt, and let the clergy^ 
upon this stock, and by the mcam winch it afford- lliein, en- 
gTvUft religfous Instruction — speak the very language of the f’luirc) 
of Lnglapd, and conform to her spirit. Mr Lai. cJ'. ter got s, how- 
ever, a further tliau this ; for he teacher, not inereb" lead- 
, big, but Clnibtiauity , and soys, let tJic clergy of the Various per- 
suanions to wdxiili }ou and jour parents may ‘'C^crally bclonu„ 
eoutimie the good work \^]iich I have begun, aral build up iheir 
»,rccd'> upon tnat foundaticui which I have laid deep, in yout 
iuinds, by imbuing jou with *ho word of God ilcl’Vered ii> 
"his Sciiptures. Toi >t is m vain to dhgnLe this nialter, Jind, 
under a ui'dtitude of words, and by *-oleinn sentences or frothy 
yimd tuibulentdeckuTuUioM, to cover the real substance of tli*- 
question. rctiu*n ahvey^ to tkb plain sLii^cniont wLich ha* 
^ xp often beaii made, but which, in truth, iJoinpriscs the whoV 
. jjist of the controversy. The new s; stem teaclics reading, writ- 
ing and accounts ; and it eiUiWc’^ its pupils to learn e\Cry thing 
yhich books can aft trwsirds tcaeH thorn its enemies lye? 

th«^ 
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the burthen of j5l:*oying that there is any hecessary coiine^doii 
between the catechism of the church and the rudiments of the 
langu^ ip which it is written. |t IS foV them to show the 
dangers ot instructing children in that which enabled them to 
learn any catccliism 5 and if they slualt point out any redeem ibr 
uniting the catechism with readitig aiid writing, any mote than 
for uniting the psaltery of David With music, or the gtoupes and 
scenes of the holy writings with pointing, they will do what^ 
as yet, tho}^ have not evt^n oUcc attempted, although it at 
the very root of their whole argument. 

Wc have touched upon the main proppsitidns ^hich con*5ti- 
tute the groundwork of these attacks on die new' system ; but it 
remains to say a few words respecting another view of the «§ub- 
ject, which at first sight is much less revolting, beCUuse it deCihs 
to originate in more liberal and just ideas. It is too specious 
not to be very frequently brought forward by the l^ned aod 
reverend gentlemen w'hosc sermons are now before Let tha 
Dissenters, say they, have schools of their own, constructed oti 
Lancaster’s plan, and ifi which the catechism of the Church iis 
not taught. Let those seminaries be open to all whose prinew 
pies hinder them from conforming to the Establiiihment. But 
let churclimcn, and those who adhere to the Establishment^ 
supjxirl other schools. Let them refrain from mixing With Di^ 

• sentci-s ; and, rc^serving their bonefiictions for the encDuragetneht 
of seiiunarics where the peculiar tenets of the Cliurch may bii 
taught, — ^Ict them thus provide for that poition of the poor 
whicli belong to the same pereuasion with themselves j — let, in 
short, the Dissenters iiave schools on Lanaaster’s plan, and th^ 
Churclinien on Dr Bell’s. Both may flourish without mutual 'in- 
terruption, and all classes be satisfi^. So plausible a vre^v of 
the quc'stiou, merits a little further consideration. But we must 
premise, that were it iully admitted, and resolved to be carried 
into effect, no argument whatever w'ould arise against the uni- 
versal adoption of Lancaster’s method, and the encouragement 
of the new Institution ; for, as we have already reiparktil, the 
Catechism mm/ be introduced into it as easily as into the other. 
Charclimen may send youths to the Borough school, to be ini- 
tiated in the plan of tetiching ; or yo^iths may thence be sCfit 
to diilbrcnt seminaries, w'hoUy directed by members of the 
Church ; and those youths \sm be as fully qualified to teach 
reading iUid writing, and the national creed along widi thoSf 
branches, as if they had been tiiitght by Dr Bell, i^t the Bishop 
of Durham’s school. So far the two sy'stemft |>recisely 
lar j ancl the bakmce is turned v/holly in Lancaster's ht 

its greatey effieacy, fend, above all, its economy— e|tplidtly acL 
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hultod, by the friends of Dr Bell thoinsclvcs, to be far superior 
to any tilings of which their method can boast. * But we shall 
take the question on a wider basis, ami suppose it to be, whe- 
ther it is expedient for Disscfhters: arid Church of England men 
^ to encourage, severally, schools upon the new plan ; so that the 
tbrmer shall establish those only where no Catechism is pre- 
ferred ; and the latter, those only where the Church Catechism 
is taught ? 

Ill the first place, we view this proposal with very consider- 
able suspicion, Wliy was it iicver made till now ? Why did 
the friends of the Establish mcr.t, — who hold it to be quite clear, 
that teaching the alphabet without the Catechism is dangerous, 
to the Church, — never think of teaching either Catechism or 
. alphabet ? Self-evident as they deem it, that unless the poor 
be taught religion at school, thev will grow uj) indilferent about 
the Church, nay hostile to it; liow heppen they not to have 
thought of sending them to rcIk^oI at all f Even after the new 
system had been brought forward, and was spreading in the 
1 , country, how long were the afTectKl alannists of bestirring them- 
selves, in order' to instruct, by means of it, the poor upon their 
own principles ? I iavc we any reason to *tbink, that the zeal 
which nil of a sudden seems to Irur broke out amongst them, 
will last longer than the jealousy which manifestly excited it? 
Can wo suppose that they would have preached up the cdiicar 
tioii of the poor, on wliat they call Church of England prin- 
ciples, if they had not st en a great and combined cflbrt making, 
upon principles which admit of no narrow exclusions, to cflect 
^ the Same object ? A.nd yet no man will deny, that the danger^: 

to the Establishment were at the least as great, iheir arm 

’ when the prwt were uneducated, as they can be when 

tltey are educated without regard to a particular Catechism, 
These things irresistibly lead ns to apprehend that if, unhappily, 
tlie present clamour should put an end to Mr Lancaster’s pro- 

g ess, or should confine to Dissenters the patronage now so li- 
rally es^tended to him from all quarters, the alarmists would 
relapse into their former indilfcrcncc ; — the Church, as a body, 
wouM return to the inaction but too natural to wealtliy and 
firmly established institutions ; — and we should hear no more of 
the* kdn^ols for educating the poor upon the principles of the 
creed. 

But admitting, for the sake of argument, that this proposi- 
tion 

* See, particularly, Sir T. Bernard's work, formerly noticed, 
(No. XKXl*}* clerical defenders pf Dr Bell’s plan,’ and some 

others equally ignorant of the subject, pass over this poi^nt of cco- 
somy ; forgetting that it is in reality the chief point in the questiono 
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tion of a double system is perfectly mpc^p ; mid that such 
plan would be attempted with gooa J^thV.^ft^ it should have 
^rved the purpc^ of die moment jj^we hojd it to be quite im- 

S racticable, at I®st in tlie desired extent, ‘irom tlie natuife, of 
le thing. Tlie essence of the new method consiks in ecpiio* 
miziiig the exj^ense of education, by teaching very large num)ijers 
at once. Beautiful and usrful as it is, when apriicd to schools 
of a certain size, it is wholly iiiappilcable to small seminaries; at 
least, it loses all its advantages. C3no teacher now' superhi-' 
tends a school of 1000 or V200 children. WTierever, therefore, 
die whole j>oor children of the district do not exceed this num- 
IxT, it is exactly doubling the expense, to have two schools*' 
And where they do exceed tliis number, how are they to be di- 
vided ? We cannot expect tlmt, of J600 children*, 800 will be*’ 
long always to die church, and 8(K) to the different sects. Tn some 
places, the bectaries may he very few in number, perhaps 10 or 
15 ; but if dicy were 20 or 30, they are too few, — m>d tkiy there- 
fore can take no bcTiefit whatever from die new ^system. In all 
siicli cases, tlic Church of England poor may be educated ; but' 
die Dissenting poor must go without instruction, or must fpn- 
foim to die Cliurch ; — tixU is, must sin against their conscien- 
ces, — and (like our first parents) purchase knowledge at the ex-* 
pense of innocence. There are other places, however, where 
those proportions are reversed, — where the bulk of die poor 
are not of the Church ; and, here, the sectaries may be educated 
under the new system, but not die others; or, at lea^t, no^ 
school can here be ustablislied where the Catechism is tai^ht ; 
so that the poor of the Church must either go uneducated, or 
resort to the Dissenting school. It is true, they may do so 
with a safe conscience ; — and this is the very point in which the* 
plan recommended by us, of excluding all jicculiar Catechisms^ 
m greatly excels the other. But, were die community marshal- 
led by their civeds, as our idarmists would have them, it re- 
quires no gi’eat gift to foresee, that, in a district too full of Dis- 
senters to allow of a Cliurch of Eiigliind school, the popr, of 
*die Est.*blishiiient would knock in vain at the door of the Kon- 
confonnist for the l^read of knowledge. And wc verily ^lieve, 
that they wliose outcries iiad persecuted the religious wWld into 
such an unchristian state, would be the first to accuse die Dis- 
senters, their victims, of liucharilaideness, should diey demean 
themselves in the manner which their treatment had made so 
naturiiL 

But, after all, and laying cut of our view the facts of the 
case — supjKislng, for a moment, diat the new system (call it 
hy whatever name you please) is capable of being appii^l iii 
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the double form notr recommended — supposing^, too, that llie 
principle is curried fiirthcar, and that each sect lins its se])arate 
ekablifaliment — let us figure to ourselves a compiele :tdQj)lion of 
thi? plan, a regular marshalling of the coinmnnity, according 
to their religious creeds, for the purpose of exercising ihe^ cha- 
rities of their common faith, nay, the charities of tlieir com- 
mon nature — and then let the mind of man taiicy, if it can, a 
more preposterous, a more disgusting sight — we will not a 

sight moi'o repugnant to every proccj')! of f]>c go«p(*], but one 
more painful to eVery sense of propriety, and every i ight feeling 
of the heart. What is really the substance of' tlie doctrine main- 
tained by these reverend watchmen of the Cl lurcli r And by w hut 
devices do they seek to upliold her strength ? I>o they Jiot all 
lead to such maxims as the following ? ‘ Give no alms, but tc^ 

^ them of yOur own sect — pour no oil into the stranger’s w omuls 

* — ^pass by on the otlier side with the Pharisee and the Levi to — 
^ and let the Samaritan, who has no church to supj)ort, do as 

* him lists. What though our Saviour hold out his conduct as 

* a pattern to his followers ? Times are now changed ; and his 
^church can only be supported by a direct disobedience to liis 
•pTecq)ls, ’ Tills is the very theme of those worst ^f enemies 

to the Establishment, whe would sustain it on the ruin of the 
best principles of our nature — in defiance of the most sacred 
iruths of religion. Wlien the question i$, of educating the 
poor — of erecting scliools where all poor children may learn 
to read and study theit* Bibles — of forming an institution wliich 
n^ay spread* such seminaries over the empire, and ))uL down ig- 
norance and vice among those order?, where ignoraiu'e, most 
prevailing, has planted the chief nursery of crimes — tliosc a- 
Iguniibts step forward, and bid us pause. They warn us, tliat 
■we endanger their Church, if w^e join with Dissenter, in for- 
ivarding the best of good works— tell us, that Churchmen must 
only associate with Churchmen in promoting such charities, 
ana that the sectaries must be left to a.^sociatc together. The 
work shows the motives that lead to it — its manih'st eflects, 
Al^s^or nothing, if the sectaries bear a jiart in sucli labouj-v 
the stream is polluted, and must run t(> miseiiicf. So., 
project is to disseminate the Scriptures among tlic 
j^or, and among the heathen ; — to difl'usc ilie blcsringt> of rc- 
l^ion in countries yet sitting in daikness, and over those classes 
or onr own country which have not the means of reading the 
Bible — ^forth copie the same ahirnjisis, and require that no 
friend of the Church shall join w^itli sectaries in such an iiidis- 
eriiniuate exercise of charity j — ^ihat no man, wlio values the 
'Establishment, dball be accessary to distributing Bibles, unk^s'* 
, . with 
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with the Scriptures there shaB be cimilatecl the Articles, thi*^ 
Catediism, the Liturgy, and all those fornuilas of the h^tablish- 
ment, which no coii'scientious Disseptcr can have any hand 
diffusing. Tests are die delight of these holy bigots } and no^ 
^ork ot charity is pleasing, or even tolerabfe, in Uieir e^es, 
unless it is strictly confined to the metirbersj of iheir own body/ 
i)y the iinpusitiou of terms wdiieh, howeveJ’ great !iU Ipve ^ 
charity may be, no pisscuter can poLsibly conmly wkh^ 

We consider tiiis subject, of the patronage fit to be bestowed 
on the new Institution, so important, as to justi^ us in making 
a plain and frank appeal to every pot'son who is doubtfiil wlifc- 
ther he sj^all encourage it or not — ^we mean, eveiy one belong- 
ing to theJGhurdj Establishment — ^ oikJ assailed, on uie one lianCT, 
by the clamours of political preachers— oil die other, by the 
cries of the ignorant poor. Does any imai reafft/ beBev^ that 
die attachment of the people of Englaml to her Church, arisea 
from the knowledge of its peculiar doctrines and ceremonial^ 
pr the rcgftrd for its institutions hisuiied into dioirinfimt mind^ 
at dm seminaries where jo.ith are taught t lie idphabet and thp 
other ^uy Imst rudiments of loaining ? If this be so — if tli^ 
v'‘mpirc oi the Clnirth is founded on this base, >voebotoh^r! 
ishe is indeed in danger — or ratlior her existence is ncxi a 
liiiiaclc. What teaclior of diUdren fnm] five tp jiqyqn 
4>id (and the question rdalts to none other) ever yet 
ji)f explaining to diem the points in controversy betwoefa th« 
I'stabli^hmciit and the j)is-cptors — mucii less incUlcatQtl die su- 
prrior rlainis ol tliat Estabiichmcnt, as a ixiJlttcal fiisfitution, 
to their \eneration ? Kay, did any cliild ever le^v« school with 
io much as a notion that «ach a tiling a^ a C3mrcti eslabBsh- 
I out existed ? These ii\i^ter*o, \ve iLre to assprt,' were never 
yet niootid in such seuiinanei, any iiioie than real hilid^ add 
panthers e\iT ditrussed tiie Kk(*ne faduiis. Is H then uy 
tt aching the infant the mjsteu(*s of the Atlwn^si^^h creisAj, and 

C 4? ' ' rjtlie 

"Jhe analogy here suted between the two 
oastcris Schools and tlie BiLle Society, is too striking to escape ^y 
reader : the same persons have accordingly taken part in each ms- 
aiission — U discussion we can call k, 'wheie all the arguine?)t Ives 
on one side. We .purpose soon to cifil the attention of our readers 
more fully to the oilier coiiirojicrsy. In tlie 'nie<in time, we cAr- 
Bestly recommend to them the v\oik of Mi Dedtry, entitled, 
Vindication of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; '' one of tlie 
ablest and most satisfactory controversial pieces that we have eve: 
^een, and only luifoiUiuacc in the unequal fouc v:th whiejb hjiu 
Goixtend 
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the Thirty-nine Articles, that we Tiave hitherto made the man a 
fricaJ pf tile lilsta^blishment ? Can any one, reftocting on liia 
own case, seriously believe tliat this has been the origin of his 
preference for the Episcopaliiui Establishment ? If it has, then 
^effect has, we greatly fear, in most instances, long sur- 
vived all recollection even of the cause. But the fact is suffi- 
cient- , Every man knows that at childrens’ schools the leaclic!*, 
be he ever so closely connected with the Church, and ever so 
zealous to inculcate her doctriites, finds his time o<'cupietl in 
making his pupils learn to ready and that whatever they learn 
of catfichisms and articles, they learn by mere rote, and as a 
method of reading and spelling. Happily for the Church, men 
support her, at first, because the Law and tlie Government fa- 
vour her — because their families have lived and dietl in her 
bosom — bccaufic they Jiavc attended her ordinances from their 
earliest years — belbrc they went to school — during tbc intervals 
of school attendance— and wholly independently of their scliool- 
ihaster. They al’terwards give her a more rational support 
from tlieir reason, by turning towards the question those facul- 
ties which they have been enabli^d to exercise, tliat knowledge 
which they have been enabled to acquire by scliool education, 
at a period when their minds were too young for controversy, 
and wlien they never heard of its existt nee. 

Wo shall close these observations with narrating a fact, il- 
lustrative of what lias been stated respecting the necessity of 
teaching — Without reference to any particular ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, if we would teach at all. It is doubly interesting, bemuse 
it relates to Ireland and to tlie Catholic body, and s])eaks to us 
witli a loud voice on perhaps the most important application 
of the new method, and otie wliich promises the greatest liar- 
vest of public benc'fit. A LancastCriaii school had f)c‘en ostal)- 
lished at Waterford — it w as open to poor cliiJdren of all sects — 
the Scriptures, or extracts from tlicm, were alone taught — and 
the Roman Catholics sent tlieir children as freely as those of 
any other persuasion. Tliis beneficent Institution had pro- 
ceeded for some time, dispensing to no less than Jo2ir hundred 
poor infants the greatest (d' earthly comforts, when a zealous 
memlior of tlie Established Church unhappily had influence e- 
nough to procure the introduction of the C'hurch catechism ; 
and instantly o},e half of tlu* ( Iiildmi were taken from the 
M'hoiil. Happily rhe Dublin s<hoo], arranged by Lancaster, 
is preserved on tlie origiiud phn ; :iud it ajqiears from the An- 
nual Uc})orts, that as notliing but the K^crijitures liiemselvcs are 
tgught in it, tlie Catholic and ProteMaiit poor derive from it, in 
couunon, the lights of knowledge and oi religion. 
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For the Church a<? est airshed in ' tlus cdtnim— 
more espocially to the A7iglicaivCh’iir^,*^&t" happily our Scottiiilt 
institutions have never been IraitftrT of J^tlch disgraceful ciui- 
teiitions — but for the Clmirh of Englfttid, we cherish the ut^' 
most respect. We not Only grudge lief rione of those rights 
wlicrewitluil she i< plentifuilj'^ eiidowed— ^jibt only wisli to sec 
licr safe from all dis[)Utes as to her title — all attempts to lay her. 
low ; but we go farther— and would have her cligniticiJ and heir 
honours secure : — ‘ We will have her to exalt her mitred front; 
‘ in Courts and Parliamont.s; ’ and will viev»^ an enemy to the State 
in every one, who, either by open .‘issault, or by secret treachery, 
or by the still more dangcToiis eninity of injadicioiis ,and dis- 
re}>iitab]e friendship, would bring lier rights or her power either 
into jeo|>Hrdy or suspicion. 1 Jeiice it is, tljat wo view with more 
than cominon indignation the men whoni we have now been oc- 
cupied in ex])osing to the public; because in tluan we st'eafonce 
the enemifv. of tljo Poor, and of the Church — of P^ducatictn and 
of Religion — men who would bring ruin u])on the Kstalhshmcnl^^ 
by opposing the most enlightened and di:>intcrestcd attempt 
that ever yet was made, in any coiintrv, for scattering the Wes- 
tings of knowledge and moral improvement among the more 
}icJ])ic£s classes of our species. 


Aut. 1 1 . Jin Inqtdrij mfo the Changes induced on Atmo^iuric 
Ak\ hif the Germination of Sredsy, the Ve^^elation of 
and the Jicspiration of Animals. By Daniel Ellis. 8vo, 
pp. Edinburgh and London. 1807. 

Jlurtiier Inquiries into the Changes induced o?i Atmospheric Air^ 
SiT. iSr. By the same. .8Vo. pp. 375. Edinburglp 
London. 1811. 

T N every stage of our inquiries into the properties of surround- 
iug bodies, there is a certain portion of trutli, whic4i it is 
fiiways iii our power, by iniimle and accurate observation, to 
aeejuire; and when w^e have ac(|uired this, our knowledge of the 
particiiliir subjects investigated may be considered as complete ; 
at least till new instruments or methods of investig;ititm shalL^ 
bring new phenomena within the spiieve of our observation. 

But if, on the one hand, it is only by full and correct obsepvs 
^ition, tliat we arc led to the discovery of pennaiient tnith^jgo^' 
on the other, it will be found, that eri ch of every kind is inya- 
1 ‘iably rel’erablo to c»bservation that i.s careless and invperfeci* 
Thus it is, that, in the investigation of causes, phenome- 

na arc occasionally overlooked ^vliich materuiliy Luiiuetice a 
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sxxlt» and others admitted as essential to it, ^with which it is in 
no respect connected $ that analogies and resemblances arc 
sometimes conceived to exist between events, which arc in truth 
leoLtranely dissimilar ; ami that the wildest flights of fancy are 
sometimes permitted to occupy the place of those rational and 
Intimate hypothescji ^hich, if they arc not the immediate an- 
ticipations oi truth/ arc at least highly instrumental tov^ards itf 

Obvious as these remarks undoubtedly are, we fear tliat the 
class of inquirers whb are chiefly interested in the work belbre 
ns, have but too seldom been fully aware of their imporlanee^, 
The science of Physiology — regarding it, in its wide&t extent, 
aa that which treats of the functions or properties of animals and 
HTgetablcc — lins always attracted a considerable share of atten- 
tion ; and yet theie is none which has at all times alioundcd in 
io much extravagant theory. E\eu at the present clay, we be,- 
lieve that there is no branch of knowledge more imperfect ; nor 
any which, amidst a great though slo\^ iy acciimub ted mass of 
curious and important truths, stiil lelains so laige a proportion 
of >vhat is vague, fancifnl, and erroneuas. 

It would not periiaps have been imiutcrct^ting, to have cn* 
deayoured to point out ut length tiie caur)Cs w’lnch seem to 
have subjected this science in paiticular to such an imjiuta- 
tion: but, for the present, w’c must content oinv>elves wah 
observing, that wc believe they may all be reduced nearly 
to the following : — That the various departments of tlie scit net 
have hitlierto been consiuered in a manner too unconnecteeP and 
irregular ; and have been too little cultivated by pcr&ons ciij)jib]e 
of aevoting an undivided attention to their invc*stig4lion, and 
of studjung all the fuiutions of iifo in their actual coiinexion 
wi^th each other. It is unfortunate, too, that Physiology ha^ 
been regarekd as the peculiar province of pcrhOiis connect- 
ed W'ith the profession of iiudicine: for the most able and 
intelligent individuals of this class do not always clicribh a par- 
tiality for physiologicui inquiiies 5 or, if tl.ey do po^^es*? any 
taste for such pursuits, they arc usually prevented from pro<r- 
CEting them with success, by the labour or multiplicity oi thcli 
practical duties. The truth indeed is, that, in the vast varielj 
of phenomena exhibited by organized beings, anatomist-., ph>- 
flicians, metaphysicians, cliemiats, opticians, and niechanicaf 
philosopliers, have all found ample field for occasional investiga- 
tion. Each liavc selected, for separate speculation or inquir} ^ 
|hose subjects which were most ccnforinablo with their habitual 
^itudies or occupations* To their talents and indintiy Physiolo- 

is indebted lor a large share of ihc established truth of \vlilch 
itthafi to boast} but, at the same time, we arc obliged to im 
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pute to tl\e partial rie^^s of these very flie greater prtpbfw 
tion of the error with which it abounds. ' 

If any tiling, however, can contribute to render an hnpcrfect 
science siieedily perfect, it is the pubKcation of int|tdries con^ 
ducteil on the plan of tliose which form the subject of the pre- 
sent article. Wc scarcely know any work iti physiology, sroare 
an author has displayed a more esttcHsive knowedge rf ev e ry 
fact contributing, in the most remote manner, to duddate the 
object of his irnesligatioii ; in which, lie has sought the Opini- 
ons of others with more diligence, or stated them with more 
uniform candoui ; oi where he has himself interrogated Nature, 
by experiments more judicious or more successful. 

It is a fact, which has been long suffii‘ienily known, that eve- 
ry thing which lives, whether animal or vegetable, requires, for 
the continuance of its life, a constant supply of fresh air. Tlie 
great purpose of Mr Ellis’s Inquiiy, h to discover why it is that 
air is necessary to the vital cxL'»tciice oi’ oiganized bodies. In 
til e present volumes, he has particularly in Aiew, to show the 
precise nature of the changes which the air from the ao* 

lion ol’ animals and vegetables upon it ; and in w^hat manner 
those changes are eflcctcd. The original ‘ Inquiry ’ was pub- 
lished in 1 SOT ; but the author lias, since that time, not only 
been led, in obviating the very few objiH’O'oiis which have bcai 
urged to his doctrines, to the dis--o\ery of some new and inte- 
resting facts, but has corrected hi^ original views by various ad- 
ditional oxjiorimcnts. The result of the whole we shall endea- 
vour to lay before our readers in as few and as plain wwds as 
possible. 

In the human body, from the first to the last moments of its 
existence, we remark, that a certain quantity of air is alternate- 
ly rubhing into and out of the mouth and nostrils, llic chest, 
or thorax, is so constructed, that, inoicly from the elasticity of 
it> f>ides, and the pressure of the surrounding parts upon them, 
it has a tendency to assume a ccrtiuu jjenuaiient capacity or di- 
latanon. Accortlingly, after death, w hen there no longer exists 
any counteracting cause, this is the capacity which* it assumes 
aial retains. We may call it the natural state of the 
In the Jiving body, however, it is found that, by the action of 
the burrounding inubclcs, a further ©niargemcat of the ches^ 
]>cjc nd its natural state, may be produced. As soon as this di-4 
latation cominoiiccs, it is obvious that a sort of vacuum must be 
formed between the sides of tlie thorax and the lungs. A cur- 
rcj.t of air, therefore, immediately flows tlnxmgh the windpipe 
into the air-cells of the lungs, and gradually distends ihestjor- 
|ans 3 in pioportion as the cavity cuntaining tliem is increased 
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This constittites wbat is denominated Inspiration, The quantity 
of air which is inh^ed, in any single inspiration, is of course 
determined entirely by the extent to which the chest is dilated. 
In individuals who are healthy and at rest, inspiration consists 
merely of a gentle enlargement, produced by a pjirtial contrac- 
tion of the diaphragm ; and such may be termed an Ordinary 
Inspiration, 'llic <junntity of air, which ru.sli^ s into the lungs 
during an inspiration of this kind, is very different in different 
individuals, according to the size of their chests, or the extent 
to which the diaphragm contracts, in tlic inspirations of each. 
It has been variously c:)tiraated, in adults of a middle stature, 
at 13, 17, 20, 35, and 10 cubic inches ; allbrding 25 cubic inches 
as a mean. But all these calcuJatioifw lujvc not been founded on 
equally satisfactoi'y du/a. Dr Men/ies’s experiments alone, 
winch estimate the average bulk of an ordinary inspiration at 
aliojit 4-0 cubic inches, seem to have been perfoiined in an un- 
exceptionable manner ; and w'e place the more confidence in his 
calculation, that we have found it to corre^ipond with some late 
experiments of our own. In larger inspirations, the thorax is 
increased in all directions ; and tlie average bulk of air, at tem- 
perature 60® Fahrenhdt, which is inhaled by the utmost possible 
inspiring effort, or by what may be called an extreme inspiration, 
is probably about 130 cubic inches. 

After previous eniargeinent, llic cavity of tlic thorax may be 
diminished by the ]iressure of the abdominal viscera,, the elUsti- 
city of the parts with which the ribs are connected, and the 
muscles wWch pull tlicse bones <lownward8, exactly to its natu- 
tural capacity, or even considerably below it. When the dimi- 
nution commences, the lungs arc compressed ; and the air, be- 
ing thus forced out of their cells, esca]>es by the trachea and 
mouth. This constitutes Expiration. In health, and during 
rest, it consists of a reduction of the thorax to its natural state 
only ; and thih seems producctl merely by the compression of the 
relaxed diaphragm, and the elasticity of the cartilages and soft- 
er parts affixed to the ribs : consequently, tlie quantity of air ex- 
pelled is exactly equal to the quantity previously inhaled. ‘Such 
may be eddied an Ordinary Exjnration. In all larger expira- 
tions, A here the chest is compressed below its naturiil state, the 
compression is produced and sustained entirely by the action of 
}>ow'erful muscles, draw ing down the ribs, and forcing the dia- 
phragm upwards ; and, as Soon as these niusclo:s cease to act, the 
thorax returns to its natural state again. We are inclined to 
think, from cxreriiu nt, that tlm qiiaritily of air wdiich, on an 
averages irs expel I'd by an extreme expiration, after a previous 
extreme is about 260 cubic inches. It is to be re- 
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memben^cl, however, that we cannot, by any muscular effort 
whatever, reduce the dimen^iqns.ofthe ,^iest so far, ns to e|fjptv 
the lungs entirely of their conteu^t After the most violent dXr 
piration, a considerable quantity pf air stiff remains within their 
pells ; — nay, it is found extremely difficult to expel thii^, residual 
air altbgctlicr, even by subjecting the lungs to very great 
pression, after tliey have been removed from the body, lltat, 
after an extreme cxjii ration, they still retain, on an average, a- 
bout 40 cubic inches, seems probable, from considering both the 
structure of the lungs, and the extent to wliicli the thorax seeihs 
capable of being diininislied by muscular action, as weH as tlie 
result of an experiment of Mr Davy. 

These two proce^ses, of inspiration and expiration, generally 
alternate with ea<}i otlier, while the body is at rest, about 20 
times in a minute. If, therefore, we adopt 40 cubic inches, as 
th(' average bulk of air inhaled and exhaled, it will follow, that 
a full grown pf rson respires 48,000 cubic inches in an hour, or 
l,h72,000 cubic inches in the course of a day ; a quantity equal 
to about 79 hogsheads. 

It has been long ascertained, bov/over, that the air which is 
emitted by expiration, doc'^ not possess ll)(‘ same properties ns 
that whicli hab been inspired. Now, llu‘ only gaseous substances 
which chemists have lutiirTto found existing, permanently and 
uniformly, in the atmosjdiere, are oxygen, nitrogen, and car- 
bonic acid j the relative pro])ertios of which niay^be judged of 
from the analysis of one cubic inch, which gives ne^irly of 
oxygen, and of nitrogen, with a quantity scarcely percfp- 
libie of the acid gas. What, then, is the ju’ecise Jiature of the 
clianges ^vii'ich iliis atmospherical air undergoes, when ft is re- 
ceived int(? the lungs ? 

'idiat air which lias been breathed is loaded with moisture, 
seems at all times to have been generally known. Upwards of 
fifty year» ago, the celebrated l)r Black demonstrated, that it 
was also combined with much more carbonic acid j and Dr 
fViestlcy proved, in 1778, that it contained much less oxygen 
than the air inhaled. Yet, at the publication of Mv Ellis’s In- 
quiry, physiologists had not established, either the proportion 
of lliese gases exibting in it, or the composition and quantity of 
the vapour with which it is united ; nor had they ascertained what 
relation its nitrogen bore to that of the surrounding atmosjdierc. 
It apix*ars, indeed, to have been the prevalent opinion, that a 
given quantity of atiuospheric air, in passing once through the 
lungs, lost about ^th part of its bulk of nitrogen, about T*Jr. 3 rth 
of oxygen, and gained nearly /^th of carbonic acid ; 100 cubic 
inches, for example, losing 1,47 cubic inches of nitrogen, and 
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^*117 ci\bic inches of oxygen ; while they acquired 7.6i? cubic 
inches of carbonic acid, by a single respiration* Tliis conda-^ 
$iqil was deduced chiefly trom experinients performed by Mr 
I)avy'j in wliich he found, that wlien he applied his month to 
m tu^ coiuiected with a mercurial air-holder containing atmos- 
, l^ric air, and made a miglc inspiration and ex)>iration from 
and into this vessel, as much in the manner of ordinary breath- 
ing as possible, the contents of the airholder were diminished in 
bulk, and contained less nitrogen and oxygen, and more car- 
bonic acid, — nearly in the proportions just stated. To the de- 
ductions which had been made from such experiments, in as far 
as Umy related to the disappearance of nitrogen, Mr Ellis had 
objected, that they were such as the results obtained did not 
warrant ; since there was no proof, that tlie chest was reduced 
exactly to the same capacity after as before the experiments ; 
and we could not therefore infer, that the nitrogen gas which 
had disappeared from tlie airholder was not to be found in the 
hmgs. We wish he had extended this obvious and substantial 
objection, to die inferences which had been drawn from the 
same experiments regarding the proportions of oxygen and 
carlionic acid ; for it appears in all respects equally applicable 
to them. If a small quantity of tlie nitrogen of the inspired 
air remainetl in the lungs, merely because the thorax was of 
larger dimensions after than Ixjfore the ejqjeriment, for the same 
reason a poitioii of oxygen, or carbonic acid, which otherwise 
would have 6een found in the airholder, might have been re- 
tained in these organs. 

Two memoirs on this subject, the joint production of Scgiiin 
and Lavoisier, were read to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
in 1789 and 1790; and Laplace has preserved the results of 
those experiments, in prosecution of the same inquirvj with 
which the philosopher last named was engaged when he was 
dragged to the guillotine ; — experiments whicli he himself wmuld 
have communicai ed to the world in detail, had not the short 
respite of a few days, which he requested for lluit purpose alone, 
been with such unf)rccedentcd barbarity denied. It would have 
been agre. ible to us, if w^e could have attached any value to 
these investigations of two chemists so celebrated. But that 
caution wliich ought to be inseparable from every philosophical 
pursuit, precludes our placing the least reliance on results of ex- 
perimentM, when they are not detailed with the most circum- 
stantial minuteness. We honour tlie mempry of Lavoisier, and 
respect the talents his surviving coadjutor. But their nns 
moirs to wdiich we liave alluded, will hereafter be read, chiefly 
they are tJje last bboura of, one of the greatest 

philosophcrji 
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Jkiftoso^ers of tl«e eighteenth century. And, imlea!, it h int*« 
possible to observe the tofie Of Enthusiasm i^liich these essays haviJ 
ill some ports received^ from the bi^vailing spirit of tlie tku^ 
Sn wlik’h they trere written, without mefocholy reflections-*-^ 
without feeling again awakened in Us those emotions ef deep 
regret with Xvhi'cn the recollection of that period of disappoint*- 
nient must everr be contemplateti* 

As we never can be as?;ured that the capacity of the lungs h 
the same after as before the experiinent, we cannot decide, with 
Certainty, how far the relative projxntions of the gases in the 
air expired, may not have been iiiiliienvrd by- this cau^e. But 
it is obrious, that if the diminution which may havt! bEErt efe* 
seiwed in the bulk of air by one inspiration^ depended on any 
natural and constant process in the animal economjr, by which 
air is continually abstractcnl from the cells of the lungs, tlio fe» 
duction in volume wliicli would take place, in breatlnng a large 
quantity of air, w'oukl be directly proportional to the number of 
respifatioUs necessary to transmit the wholE of this air through 
the lungs. Whereat, were it dependent on any such accidental 
Circifmstnnces as we have now alluded to, no suCh increase t>ugh% 
to be observed: the diinhtution might even be least, when tl«S 
Quantity of air inspired was largest ^ ajiil, at all events, 
shoukrnot expect to find it, in any iiis^anccj exceeding 20 cu^ 
bic inches, or half the bulk of ah ordinary insplratioiu Tint 
point has lieert determihed, In the moat satisfactory mahttEr, by. 
the experiments of Messrs Allen and Pepys. About three year* 
ago, they constructed an appanltus, by which from 3000 to licjur^ 
Jy 10,000 cubic inches of atmospheric air could be transmitted 
once through the lungs, by easy respirations, beginning und 
ending witli a forbed or extreme expirations And, of tlurteeu 
pxpt'ritnoiitp of this kind which they performed, the greatest de» 
ficiency m the expired air api)caml hi one where 3360 euWfe 
inches liad been ins|)ired, in which it aniounted to 62 cubfe 
inches ; in another, 'ivhei*e 3620 cubic inches had been bre^ath*' 
cd, tlic liiminudon was duly 4 cubic inches; and, in a third, 
’OSPO cubic ruches lost only 18. But, although it is thus 
hthed,' that there is oXie cause to whicli tlie diminutio^i is iml 
owing, we do iiot feel oufseives entitled to assert, positiveljS 
that, in all these instances, it ought to be ascribed sok » to tlw& 
diirercrice between the Extent of the expiration immediately 
ceding, and of that dosing the experiments. It may, liereiiftef, 
be shown to be dependent on cii*Cumstance4 entirely diflorent^ 
In the mean time; it may be remarked, that even the greatest 
deficiency in tlrese experiments vs^as not equ;il to lialf tliE diflier** 
ence between ah otdmeaj and an extreme e^ipiration. 

When, 
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. W}icn, too, a larfre volume of air is brcatliod only once, ami 
in the manner practised by Messrs Allen and Pepys, any sliglit 
variety in the ])ro[X)rtions of the gases composing the small quan- 
tity of air whicli may be rental neu in the chest, can very little af- 
fect the cojnposition of the irineh greater bulk which has been 
exhaled. The analysis of this expired air mny therefore be 
regarded as ^l^]^>rd^ng a very satisfactory ilhi^irntion of the changes 
which air in general undergoes, in its passage through the lungs 
during natural respiration. Accordingly, J^Icssrs Alien and Pe- 
pys havfMlenuuistrated, by experiments w’liich seem to lx* nn- 
exce])tiona))le, that, by its transiiiission through the lungs in or- 
dinary breathing, the air loses about 8 per cent, of oxygen, mid 
acquires an exacilij cffual bulk of carlK)nic acid, while its nitro- 
gen remains nnalterod. ’^I'hey conclude, that 39,534* cubic 
inches of carbonic acid arc emitted daily from the lungs of a full 
grown person. But w^c perfectly agree \vitli Mr Ellis In his ob- 
jections to this calculation, and are inclined to estimate the a- 
verage quantity at about 92,1(>() cubic inches. 

Not being accjuainted with any attempt, since the iinperfeet 
trial made by Mr Abeniethy, to ascerunn the c\)mj.rosiiion of 
the fluid which is brought olf by the expired air in the state oi* 
vapour, w^e lately subjected a small quantity* of this fluid to ac- 
curate analysis. For this }>iupose, we made a full grown per- 
son, in perfect liealth, expire tli rough a thin gliL«s tube, about 
three leet in lejygth and a ciiiarler ol an inch in diameter, liopt 
at a low temperature, by the evaporation from a slip of muslin 
nioisten(‘d in spirits of wizK’, which was wrapped round it. In 
four hours, an onr.ee measure of a perfectly transparent, co- 
lourless, and irHi|)id fluid, <>f the consistence of water, was col- 
lected in drops from the extremity of the tube, I'liis fluid dui 
not prodiK’e tlie least alteration on the colours of litmus or tur- 
meric paper. It sufleietl iio cliaiige on the addition of corro- 
sive muriate of mercury, laniiiii, or nitrate of silver. And 
when a small glass, containing half an ounce of it, w^as con- 
nected, by filaments of moistened cotton, with other two glasses 
containing each about two drams of pure water, and these were 
then attached to the opposite extremities of a galvanic bat- 
tery, consisting of Jour-inch double plates ol copj)cr and 
zinc, charged witli diluted muriatic acid; at the end of four 
hours, we could not detect the slightest indication of the pie- 
sence of albumen in the negative, or any saline substance in the 
positive glass. Hence we nave been led to conclude, that the 
fluid dissolved in the exhaled air is pure water. 

, Ail those animals which suckle their young, constituting the 
•lajis }dmrinVflha,— -for example, the the hnrs^*, the tlog, thi? 

mouses > 
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iwuee, Ae seal, jand the w^ale 5 such as the turtle^ Ae 

liaeurd, Ac frog, and the snake, — ivWc class of Bird%*^ 
are^ provided with organs reseml^g the lungs of man, inU> 
which they are constantly, during Hfe, rcoeivingfresh air. Ana- 
logy alone, therefore, would lead us to suppose, that these nminah 
produce similar changes on it by their respiratioiu^ But this in- 
ference is in a manner confirmed, by'tlie appeal which Mr 
lis has made to the experiments of various physiologists on rab- 
bits, guinea pigs, rats, mice, sparrows, vipers, tortoises and li- 
zards ; and by some very neat experiments of his o\Vn on toads 
and frogs. In all these it appeared, that the nitrogen of the air 
respired suffered no change, but that a quantity ot oxygeu was 
removed, — and a volume, nearly or exactly equal, of caibonic 
acid substituted in its place, , , * 

The opinion which seems to have prevailed almost univer- 
sally of late years, is, that, during respiration, a portioij of the 
oxygen or nitrogen of the atmosphere, or a quantity of the 
compound atmospheric air itself, ftctudly passes out of the 
lungs into Ac bloodvessels of Aese organs, and was com- 
bined w'itb, or absorbed by the bloody and respiration has 
been fiimiliarly spokf'u of as a process analogous, if not abeo-^ 
lutely identical, with that of combustion. This combinatlop^' 
being a'^sumed as a fact, a variety of other phenomena, more 
or less at variahee with actual experience, have been suppos- 
ed to succeed or accompany it. According to one hypothesis, Ae 
carbonic add exhaled m/g//thave existed ready formed in the blood 
of the pulmonary arteries 5 and tlie blood might liave a stronger 
attraction for oxygen gas than for carbonic acid, and, combining 
consequently wdth the oxygen of the air, might part with the car- 
bonic acid, which would as easily pa'-s J) om the vessels into the 
cells, as the oxygen from the cells into the vessels. Another 
doctrine supposed, that a portion of ox3^gen being attracted by 
the blood in the lungs, was combined, during the circulation of 
that fluid Arough the other parts of the body, with a pt>rtion 
of carbon, so as to form an oxide of carbon 5 which, on being 
brought back to the pulmonary ves&c 4 s, was there united wuth an 
additional quantity of oxygen, assumed the Slate of carbonic a- 
cid, and w^is discharged. In like manner, it was conceived by 
some, that the water emitted in the state of vapour might be 
formed, l7y the tinioji of a portion of absorbed oxygen* with 
hydrogen existing lO Ae so to constitute an oxide of , 

hydro^n, which, on ^ssing into the pulmonary arteries, com-" , 
billed with another portion (rf oxygen, and was thcil exhalet^.** 
And, finally, with respefct to Ae nitrogen; some were of opi- 
nion, that while the blood a<|tually attracted a large volbme of 
VOL. XIX. NO- ‘ 37 . D * this 
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tills pns out of the cells of the lungs, it combined only witli a 
smim poition of it, — (he remainder passing back into the cell^ 
ngaiji; while others thought it more probable, that no more 
was absorbed by the blood liom the cells, than this fluid perma- 
nently retained. 

Ihis rapid and easy transmission of gases through tlie side^ 
of the cells and*^e^HC]s of the lungs, which is the common 
foundation of all the.-K» theoiies, Mr Ellis >nainlains, is not 
only totally devoid of jiroof, but, if sounti ])hilosophy only al- 
lows us to conjecture, rcspcetiiig phenomena unseen, irom wliai 
we ha\c expel ienced of similar events actually perceived, that 
it is not legitimal(‘ to entertain it, c^cii as an hypothesis. Dr 
Lower had HKle<.*tl observed, that when dui k-eolou red blood was 
brought int« contact with atmospheiic air, it assumed a florid co- 
lour; and v.trious other pli}&iologis(s after Priestley, had proved 
tliat this, or any other air cont.iiiiiiig oxygen, so exposed, lo*?t 
jiarl of its ovjgen, and gained carbonic acid* Lower had also 
demonstrated, by experiments on* (jiiadrupeds, that the change 
<if colour from inodena to a bcarlet red which the blood under- 
went in the hiiigs, depended enrirely on the presence of fresh 
air in tlieir cells : And IVmstley found, tliat when a (juan- 
tity 6f daik-colour('d bkiod was tied up closely in a moisUmed 
bladder, and luuig in the air, the whole loVer surface of the blood 
aanjiicKl a co«itiiig of afloi ul r<d colour, as thiclv as if no bladder 
hud inlerveiied, I'roni all this, it had been inferred, that, dur- 
ing respiration, eitlier some part of the air passed throiigli the 
sides of the cells ami vessels of the lungs into tlje blood, rr 
that sonietliiiig was giwn <mt the same course, from the blood 
to the air, so us to alter the colour of the one, and the coin])o- 
hition of thfe other. Ihir, without denying that, in these in- 
stances, the change of colour in the blood depended (ui the pre- 
sence of atino‘'pberic air, or of air conUiining oxtgen, Mr EL 
lis has shown, by the most satisfactoiy cxperimenls, that, in the 
case wlicre the bladder intervened, neither did the air afford 
any portion of Its ga^es to the blood, nor did tlic l)lood com- 
mmiieate any inalTer to the air. Thus, when lie pul a ijuautity 
of black blood into a small bladder, and suspt*nded it in a glass 
jar containing 13.1 cubic inches of atmospheric air iini rtod over 
jncTciu y> he ibund that the blood soon reddened ; that, at tlie 
.cDd of two days, the whole of the bxyghu of the included air 
had disappeared — but Umt an equal quantity of varhonk aad had 
been formed, Ilencc it is obvioits, that as all the oxygen which 
had disappeared Vvas con\cVted into carbojiic acid, none lould 
have penetrated the bladder, or combined vdth the blood. On 
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the other hand, when Mr I'^dlis suspended^ Ui tlie same manner^ 
bladders filled with water, or bladders empty, but moistened, in 
jars of atmospheric air, the oxygen w^as equally found to be con- 
verted into carbonic acid. Since, therefore, it tlms appears that 
n moistened bladder is of itself capable of affording carbon tu 
form carbonic acid with tlic oxygen of the air, there is no rea- 
son for supposing, that the carbon is derived from any othet 
source, where the bladder Is filled with blood $ and the con- 
clusion seems irresistible, that when dark-coloiu’ed blood is 
reddened by the air, tlirough tlic sides of a ilioistened blad- 
der, the air yields no oxygen to the blood, nor acquires from 
it any carbon ; but the carbon of the bladder, by its combi- 
nation witli the oxygen of the air, passes into the state of cai-- 
boiiic acid gas. The doctrine, then, of the entrance of gases 
into the blood fi'oiu the air cells of the lungs, can no longer bo 
regarded as receiving the best support fioin Priestley’s experi- 
ment. But altliough the result had been otherwise, and tlie di- 
rect passage of soinetliinff through the bladder had been ut^ui- 
vocally pro\ cd, we shouTd still have been disposed to maintain 
wdth our autlior, that it would not necessarily follow, that any 
similar transmission of air took place through the sides of the 
cells and vessels of the lungs* On the contrary, we regard it tt> 
be a fiict, as well establish^ as any in Physiology, that no part 
of the body, provided with vessels, however ddicate it may be^ 
lias ever beoJi observed to permit the smallest quantity oi any 
kind of fluid to permeate tlirough it, as long as tlie circulation 
continues in tliat part ; though, as soon as death has tuken place^ 
transudation goes on in all textures with the utmost facility. Wo 
should not, ihercfore, be entitled to infer, merely because a dead 
bladder may seem to allow of the transmission of air, that tlie 
cells and vessels of the living lungs are equally permeable to that 
fluid. 

Mr Davy had concluded from experiment, that 71 or 93 cu- 
bic inches of nitrous oxide might, in the short period of half a’ 
minute, be absorbed by the venous blood, through the moist 
coats of the pulmonary veins. Our author’s observations,, alone, 
would have left very little doubt in our minds, that, in these expe- 
riments, though a portion of gas had disappeared from the air- 
holder, none liad passed Into the vessels ot tlie lungs. But we 
have, ourselves, found, by repeated trials with nitrous oxide and 
atmosplicric air, that, when a given quantity of eitlicr of tliese 
is frcHjuently breathed, the desire, pi- sympathetic stimulus to 
inspire, becomes graduallyv so strong, and the expirations pro- 
portionally so short and restrained, that, at last, when the ex- 
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periment is terminated from fadgiic, the lungs may contain, in 
some instances, even twice os much air as at the commence- 
ment. It is obvrousfy from inattention to this circumstance, 
that Messrs Allen anci Pepys, in their late investigations, have 
been deceived into the conclusion, that, when atmospheric mr 
is breathed in this laborious way, a portion of oxygen is absorb- 
ed; — a conclusion which, had not Mr Ellis shown it to be 
matter of hypothesis and not of fact, we do not hesitate to say, 
would have led us to doubt the accuracy, even of two of the 
most eminent chemists in tlic island. 

At the present day, we believe, tliere are not many who sujf- 
pose, that any part of the air is conveyed into the blood by the 
cliannel of the absorbent vessels : Yet Mr Ellis has thought it 
necessary to point out how little grounds there are for suoi an 
opinion. We are aware, that experiments upon d(tgs have been 
referred to in support of it ; — in which, air, introduced into the 
cavities of the pleura or peritonaeum, has disappeared in a few 
days; But we sshould almost have thought a reference of this 
nature quite unnecessary, when it is so generally known, that, 
sometimes, in the human body, in consccjuencc of a very trif- 
ling laceration of the lungs from a broken rib, such a quantity of 
air escapes from the chest into the cellular membrane under the 
skin, as to blow it up over the whole surface, to the depth of 
nearly a foot; and yet all this air is gradually removed ; so that 
theb^y, from having the ap[x?arancc^of a huge bladder fully 
inflated, in a few days recovers its natural form. Still these 
phenomena are far from demonstrating, that air, in an elastic 
state, is taken up by the absorbents of tlic lungs during respi- 
ration. ^ 

Having thus shown, that the fundamental principle of all the 
prevalent hypotheses, respecting the manner in which the air is 
altered by natural breathing, is inaccurate, Mr Ellis's simple 
and most satisfactory dcdiK tion on this point may lx* stated in 
a few words. Air, examined after respiration, is found to difh'r 
from the same air before it is breathed, in having lost a portion 
of oxygen, — ^gained an equal volume of carbonic acid, — and in 
being loaded with watery vapour. This additional carbonic acid, 
then, is either given out directly by the exhalcnt vessels of the 
hings, or it is actually formed within the air cells* Now, it is not 
directly emitted from the vessels j for in that case it ouglit to be 
discovered in the air expired, whatever the composition of the 
air inspired may have been : But this is not so ; for no carbonic 
acid is exhaled when liydrogen is breathed* It must, therefore, 
be formed within the cells. If so, the oxygen entering into its 

composition 
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composition must bo fferivcd from the air inhaled ; for it ig 
not generated, unless that air contains oxygen ; and llie qnan- 
tity of oxygen vihich is lost by the inspired air, exactly equal 
to that of the carbonic acid emitted. On the other liaiid, the 
carbon with which the oxygen combines, must be supplied by 
the lungs ; and Physiology does not permit us to sujipose, that 
this supply is accomplished in any other way, than by an ex- 
halent secretion from the branches of the pulmonary artery, 
opening on the surface of the air cells. In what state the car- 
bonaceous matter is secreted, whether purely as carbon, or in 
combination with other substances, is yet uncertain. Here, how- 
ever, it may be proper to remai’k, tlhit since we have estimated, 
tliat about 921 GO cubic inches of carbonic acid are formed, by 
the direct combination of its constituent princijdes, within the 
air cells of the human lungs, in the course of 21- hours, it fol- 
lows, that as mucli latent lu^at is daily set free, williin these or- 
gans, as would molt 201.03 lib. troj^ of ice. Lastly, with re- 
i*pcct to the water which is found dissolved in the expired air, 
we may observe, diat we cannot regard it as formed by the union 
oi’ the oxygen inhaled, with hydrogen present in the air cells ; for 
all the oxygen wdnch disappears is employed in forming the car- 
bonic acid. In consistency with physiological principles, tlicre- 
fore, we must suppose, that it is poured out on the surllvce of 
th(‘ cells, eidier in tlie state of pure water, or holdiiig other 
substances in solution, by an cxhalent secretion from the vessels 
of the lungs, 

Wc cannot leave the consideration of the changes produced 
on the air by animals provided with lungs, without adverting to 
anollier very singular alteration, wdiich Mr EUis has, with gi*eat 
irigcmuty, suggested that it may undergo, from its iutroductioii' 
into these organs. Messrs Alhm and Pepys had found, that 
Vthen tliey respired j)urc oxygen, a quantity of nitrogciji consi- 
dc'rably greatev than what could reasonably have been sujiposed 
to have existed in the lungs before the experiment, w^as mingled 
with die expired air, and that an equal bulk of oxygen gas liad 
disappeared. In like manner, when a guinea-pig w'as made to 
tircathc pure oxygen, or a mixture of tliis gas and hydrogen, 
th(‘ expired air contained a volume of nitrogen much more tiian 
equal to the cubic contents of the animal’s body, and bad lost a 
proportional bulk of oXygen or hydrogen. It was observed, 
too, that the emission of nitrogeif was always greatest in the 
first expiration j and that its quantity progress! vdy diminished, 
nntil, towards the close of the experiment, it was reduced al- 
to nothing. Par from regarding these phenomena, with 
II Messrs 
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Messrs Allan and Pq)ys, as proving rih evolution of nitrogei^ 
from the blood, and a corresponding absorption of oxygen or 
hydrogen, Mr h^Uis infers, with more accuracy, that the nitro- 
gen must have been derived from the residual air in the lungs, 
and that it has been displaced from the cells by the mere mecha- 
nical substitution of the other gases. But if this inference be 
just, since a much greater volume of nitrogen was emitted, than 
the lungs could Jiave contained of that gas in an elastic state, 
we cannot but suppose, as has been argued by our author at 
^eat length, that these organs exert, upon inspired air, a pro- 
perty similar to that which chemists have pro\ed pieces of por- 
ous charcoal to possess, namely, a powcT of attrac*ting and rew- 
(JcJising several times their volume of atmospheric air, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and various other gases, lienee, though 
the lungs do not contain a greater b?ilk of air than has common- 
ly been snpjiosed, yet they may, in fact, contain ii greater 
weight of that elastic fluid. Mr Ellis will not be displeased to 
, learn, that this analogy had occurred, many vears ago, to one 
of the most judicious of the Fieiich physiologists, M. Halle, 
Among a list of questions connected with res})iKiLion, which lie 
proposes for resolution, we find the following : 

* Dans les alterations qu’eprouve fair dans la respiration, on 
^ est-il qu’on doive attrihuer pliitot au poumon qu’au sang ? 

‘ et independnmnient de rimmidite pulmonnire, la proprieto 

, * singuliere (pi^ont la pJupart des corps spongieiiv d’absorbci 
‘ les gaz et de lour fuiro perdre I’etat elastiqiie, no peut-elle pas 
^ entrer pour quclque chose, dans les foiutions (jne le poumon 
* remplit dans la icspiration? ’ Enciftlnp. Mtt/u MidemUj I 
506 , 

Land animals of the classes of Insects, Mollusca and Vermes, 
and Terrestrial Ova, Larva* and Chrysalids of Insects, operate 
npon the surrounding air, either by receiving it into cavities, 
which they can enlarge or diminish at will like lungs} or into 
tubes, called trachea*, opening externally by orilices or stigma- 
ta ; or the power of acting upon it seems possessed by tlie whok* 
Surface of the body, * 'lliere can be little doubt, from the nu- 
merous experiments which our author has detailed oiibe(*s, flic*:, 
grasshoppers, -slugs, snails, earth-worms,' and various larva* anti 
chrjsalids, t]iat an those, like man, remo^e, by their respira- 
tion, a certain quantity of the oxygen of the air, and substitute 

a 

• Wc have adopted the classification of animals, w'hich w’ill he 
found proposed . under iliat article in Pr Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 

coniposed> 
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ft correspondinpj bulk of ratbotifc ilckli' leavliig till' nitrogen' mi- 
ftitered. Blit it is certain that thiby produce no carbonic ac!^, 
iinlesK when in contact with air cpntaihftig o^^ygen. h is most 
consistent wifli analogy, therefbj'e, and it is in no respect in- 
compatible with tlio anutomy or pliysiology of thofie animals, to 
supjKise, that, in changing the tmrrouiuiiiig air, tlu*y merOly af- 
ford to it, by a jiroccss like secretion, a Certain quantity oF car- 
.bouaccous matter, which, uniting witli itfe oxygen, constituto 
an equal volume of carbonic ackl. 

The water of springs, rivers, ajui of the sea, ahvays contains 
from tV tV of its bulk of an air, coftiposed of from 
to of oxygen, from nitrogen, and from 

.to of carbonic acid. Now, all aquatic animals, such, for 
example, as the whole class of ‘fishes, many insects, molluscay 
\ermcs, and zoo{>liytev, and seveial acjualic ova of land animals, 
are constantly pioducing changt's on this air contained in their 
natural clement. Fish act upon it through the medium of 
organs familiar to every one, called gills ; and the animals 
of the other classes, eilfier hy means of organs like the gjlls 
of fish, or of tubes lik(‘ the trachea' of many terrestrial in- 
sects ; or by a structnre, too miiuile to be seen, existing on 
nil parts of Iheir surfiK*(*. With respect to the alteration wliicU 
they oflect, Mr Ellis .has (juoled a variety of experiments on 
diflereiit kinds of fish, mnsclcs, marine te tacoa, snails, leeches, 
zoophytes and tadpoles, in which it was found, that the 
water in which these animals w^ere placed, lost a part of its 
x)\\gen, and received an additmn ot carbonic acid, w'hilc it« 
nitrogen remained nnaHected. It wjis not actually dcmon&trateil, 
in lliesc instances, that th(' Cjuanlity of carbonic accid produced, 
‘“xaetly ccnialled the oxygen which had disappeared ; but we con- 
fidently inf 'r, with our author, that this was the extent of the 
change. Nor have we less hesiuition in concluding, that the 
carbonic acid was Ibnncxl, by the combination of carton sc}>a- 
^ated from th(' animal by the vital process of exhalation, with 
the oxygen of the air contained in tlie water. And licre we can- 
not reirain from quoting the beautiful provision of nature, which 
Air has developed. The experiments of Mcheele and others 
had sliovvn, that water possesses a superior attractive power for 

D 4 oxygen ; 

composed, we presume, by Mr Macartney. It^ecnis to us superior 
to any that has yet been offered to the public. In applying the 
terms Land or Terresirial to animals, we wisli them to be under- 
stood as designating ihose" which are killed by immersion in water, in 
opposition to the Aquatic class, or such as die meicly from being 
-moved out of that fluid. 
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oxygen ; and thojty as it attracts this ^as, it parts with its car- 
bonic acid ; so that the latter never exceeds a certain quantity, 
in the water eitlier of springs or of rivers. And hence, says 
Mr Ellis, ‘ the noxious gases, formed in water by the exercise 
of the animal functions, and by the decomposition of organic 
^ bodies, regularly expelled ; and thus the air, destined to 
support the living Jhinctions of aquatic animals, like that of 
‘ the atmosphere which w^e breathe, is maintained nearly in an 
‘ uniform state of composition and purity. ^ § 558 . 

The experiments of Hooke and Spallanzani, referred to by 
pur author, prove,* that the order of zoophytes called Infusoria, 
such as the animalcules of vegetable infusions, of vinegar, and 
of stagnant waters, are killed by placing these fluids in a va- 
cuum, or stopping them up closely in a phial. And, in the ab- 
sence of any direct proof, we may presume, that, like other 
animals, they exhale carbon, which combines with oxygen ex-r 
feting in the medium in which they live, and forms carbonic 
acid. 

Lastly, we think it extremely probable, that those detached 
and apparently irritable substances, called Hydatids, so fre- 
quently discovered in diseased parts of otlier animals, and which 
might with propriety be constituted into an order of zoopliytcs 
under the name of Parasitica, act in a similar manner upon 
pxy^gen contained in the fluids which surround them. 

Thus Mr Ellis has conducted us, by satisfactory experiment, 
and the most reasonable analogies, to this great inference, lhaf. 
every individual in the animal kingdom is conliimally exhaling 
carbon, to form carbonic acid with the oxygen 4)f the atmos})here, 
or of the air existing in the fluids in which it lives. 

We should now willingly have followed our author ihroiigh 
ihc various stages of his interesting inquiries into the Respirri- 
tiop of Vegetables. But as w^c have already almost transgress^^d 
pur limits, we shall content ourselves with a few such rernaiks 
on his researches in this department, as we hope will induce 
our readers to consult the w'ork for themselves. 

Jn the first place^ tbpn, Mr Ellis sceriis to have abundantly 
establishtKl, both by numerous experiments of his own, and an 
appeal to those of preceding writers, that all terrestrial plants, 
whether, grooving in absolute darkness, in the shade, or exfiosed 
to. the direct rays of tlic sun, are constantly removing a quan- 
tity of oxygen from the atmosphere, and s^ubstituting an exactly 
equid volume of carliorilc acid ; — that they .produce this change, 
^y emitting from their leaves, flovveri>, fruits, stems and rootf^ , 
by a process like animal exhalation, carbonaceous matter, wdiich 
/ \ ' ‘ \ . combiues 
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combines with the oxyt^en of the surrounding air ; and 
this fimction is essentially necessary to thdr vitd existence. 

But it is dso shown, that the green parts, and the greeii 
parts alone, of these pl^ts,' when placed in the light, and par- 
ticularly in the direct rays of the<6Un, while they are exhaling 
carbon to form carbonic acid with the surrounding oxygeti, are 
also giving out a portion of pure oxygen ; — that this oxygen 
seems to be derived from the decomposition of carlmnic acid ex* 
existing in the cellular texture of their green parts ; — that this 
acid appears to be decomposed, by the chemical agency of the 
solar li^t, which, penetrating into the cells containing it, re- 
solves it into carbon and oxygen, whereof the former is rdain- 
ed, while the latter escapes through the external port's; — and, 
finally, that this process is not a constant and invariable fiinc- 
tion necessar}^ to life, but an effect, in a manner additional, or 
subordinate ; for a plant does not die when this formation of 
oxygen has ceased ; and it may be found to occur in a dead 
plant, as well as in one that is alive. 

It was this produclion of oxygen by the giTon parts of. plants 
exposed to light, or apparently depending on the dectmiposition 
of carbonic acid, which gave rise to the opinion, almost univer* 
sally maintained since the time of Priestley, that by an udniir- 
* able provision of nature, vegetables, in all ciroinnstances, were 
continually employed in purifying the air, which liad been de- 
teriorated by the respiration of animals. But it is indeed scarce- 
ly pOhsible, as our author has observed, tliat this opinion could 
have obtained such general regard, had not physiologists and 
chemists obviously satisfied themselves with contemplating, at a 
distance, tlic beauty of the Final Cause whose existence it im- 
plied, instead of carefully examining the facts by which it had 
been suggested. Mr Ellis seems to have been the first to ques- 
tion their accuracy ; and to show, that they were not only, even 
according to Priestley’s own representation, imperfect and con- 
traclictr'ry in themselves, but also in direct opposition to the ex- 
perience of Priestley’s cotcniporary, the celebrated ScliecJe* We 
iiave j)lcasure in (juoting the sentiments with which our au- 
thor has closed his exposition of this very popular, and perhaps 
rot unnatural error. The}^ are written with that mexiesty and 
candour, which we wish to consider as virtues inseparable from 
minds truly intelligent ; and we value them the more, that, in 
f)hysiological discussions, they are pomparatively rare in their 
pccurrence. 

‘ We have been drawn Into these detailed remarks, not from any 
desire to deprec i a Dr Prii^istley's labours, but from the circumstance 
ei their having first given origin to the opinion, that plants, by their 

vegetation. 
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ye^tatlon, at all tinies pupfy air ; and from a consideration 
ih« importance which has ever since been attached to them. In thi? 
experimental sciences, it is chiefly by the successive detection of each 
ether’s errors, that we gradually advance to truth ; for rarely, in- 
jdeed^ does it happen, that human sagacity can at once foresee and 
Appreciate all the possible circumstances In an experiment, which 
ins^y influence and control its result. There is, therefore, no cause 
t0 wonder, that this illuslriQus philosopher did not discover tliose 
sources of fallacy, which the more advanced state of science has a- 
Jonc enabled his successors to point out. And the reflection, that 
our apparently more correct views may, at no distant day, under- 
go a similar revision, ought not only to teach us becoming diffidence 
m our own opinions, but may serve to check that rising triumph 
Which little minds are sometimes apt to feel, when they see tlms ex- 
]posed the mistakes of superior men. ' § 254 . 

Wore llio excellent remarks ako contained in the following 
extract, limited Jn their reference merely to the subject under 
discussion, we sliould not probably have detainetl our readers 
by inserting them j but they m*e of much more exteiKsive appli- 
cation. TJicrc is a class of scientific inijuirers, of kite years 
rather increasing in number, wJjo seem disposed to niciisure 
the power of mmi by the extent of their ow n individual exei - 
tions ; who would damp the noble ardour of philoso})hical piir- 
€uit, and check the progress of discovery, by throwing in our 
path every obstacle wdiicli their ingenuity can consti’uct, out of 
the crude and feeble materials ot vital principles, ajul 
causes, and ultimate facts; and who scaixely scruple to aflinn, 
with a confidence wliicli we are convinced their more imlarged 
experience w ill induce them to regard as unreasonable, that they 
have already attained the utmost boundary to which the liiinuiu 
fiiculties call reach.’ Against such narrow views, our author’s 
^-obscr vat ions coiitun a just and eloquent tqipcal. 

. ‘ But there have been writers, * says he, * who rested their views 
of the puriheution of the atmosphere by vegetation, not so much 
on observation and experiment, as on what they conceived to be its 
necessity in the general economy of Nature; and, with more, per- 
haps, nf phry than of prudence, and certainly with a “ /.eal not 
according to knowledge, ** have represented the contrary doctrine 
as derogatory to tin* w isdom of Providence, and U calumny against 
l<Iatttre herself. It. is indeed true, and it is among the most gratify- 
ing truths in the pursuit of science, that every real step which we 
make in the knosvledge of nature, serves to illustrate the skill and 
wisdom with which all its parts are contrived to advance the gene- 
ral purpose^ of the whole ; but of this whole it should also be recol- 
lected, that we, as yet, see but in part and as through a glass, 
dai kiy, ” Hence imperfect and erroneous views of the order of nature 
may b<t often taken, and ialse conclusions may be grounded on them; 

and 
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imd if conclusions be afterwards announced as examples of ;di- 
Tine wisdom, and be allowed* to borrow the aUtHbrity of final cal^S 
for their support, the history of science abundantly testifies that the 
vainest conceits of fallible man may, in time^ come to be worship- 
ped as the wisest institutions of unerring nature. It behoves us, 
therefore, to employ no ordinary portion of delicacy and caution in 
pronouncing, on the general plans and purposes of Providence, from 
the little and partial views of nature, which, at present, wc arc 
permitted to take ; lest, in the effervescence of opr zeal, we de- 
grade the wisdom we pretend to exalt, and prevent the designs of 
the goodness we profess to revere. With respect also to die charge 
of calumniating nature, he suiely who, by assiduous obseivation of 
the facts which she offers' to his contemplation, seeks to discover the 
laws of their connexion, and proposes his Opinion of those laws as 
the simple result of his inquiries, may be regarded less as a calum- 
niator, than he, who supplies the imperfection and deficiency in his 
facts, by the suggestions of imagination ; and confidently imposes 
upon Nature, laws and conditions, which she utterly disowns and 
disdains.’ 5SI, 532. 

Since, then, it appears, that plants, as wt'll as animals, are inces- 
santly converting llie pure part of the air into carbonic acu!, and 
since it is also very generally known, that, notwithstanding the vast 
extent of this deteriorating process, the atnio'^plurc still main- 
tains its uniformity of composition, at nil times, and in all 
places ; it is naturcal to ask, where arc we to look for the means 
of its purification ? To this most intere'*ting and diflicidt (jucs- 
tion, our autljor tliinks that, in the pn^Ncut state of our clicini- 
cal knowledge, no satisfactory answer can be returned. 

Lastly, Mr Ellis in investigatiiig the source of the oxjwn 
emitted by the green parts of plants when expostnl to light, has 
been led to one of the most beautiful tlieoi ies, that have been 
suggested in modeioi physiology: That the various colours 
which adorn tlic vegetable kingtloin, depend orf the varial pro- 
portions of alkaline and acid matter mixed with the juices of tlie 
coloured parts of plants : That green and yclIow”, for example, 
arc always produced by an excess of alkali, in the colourable 
juices of the leaf or flower — and all tlie shades of ?-ed by a predo- 
iUinanceof aciil ; and that, in parts* where neither acid nor alkaJi 
predominate, t^c colour is white: Just as, in an experiment fa- 
miliar to every one, we convert an infusion of green leavesiiito red^ 
by pouring into it a little vinegar — or an infusion of red floweri 
into green, by a few drops of potass or ammonia — or dc>.troying 
the colours of both infusions entirely, by atiding tlie alkaJi ana 
acid in such proportions, as that they shall exactly neutral^^e 
each other. But it is well k lown, that the presemee of liglit i» 
f^entially necessary to the prttduction of colours, in varioiw 
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S lants. Thus, if a plant, which is naturally of a ^ccn colour, 
e made to grow in total darkness, the loaves and other parts, 
as they unfold themselves, will' appear perfectly v.liite, and re- 
iijfmn so. But if we now bring this etiolated plant, a6 it is 
. caBed, into the liglvt, the blanched foliage, and the young leaves, 
they expand from the buds, will soon acquire a yellow- 
ish tint, which will* gradually deepen into a green ; and this 
colour, after being coniplctely formed, may again be made 
to disappear, by roturniilg the plant into a dark place. The 
etiolation', or blanching of the roots of celery, and of the inner 
parts of cabbages and lettuces, arc familiar exampk s of the same 
kind. In like manner, if red rose trees are care folly secluded 
fitom the light, they will produce flowers almost white; or if a 
portion of a ripening peach or cherry be covered w uh a piece 
of tinfoil, the uncovered {)arts of the surface will become per- 
fectly red, while the covered portion will exhibit only a- pale, or 
strawy-colour. 

Now, in all these instances, our author has suggested, tJiat 
the light contributes to the development of tlic colouy, merely 
by modifying the proportions of alkali or acid matter in the 
fluids of the part. For it is found, that the blanched leaves 
of an etiolated plant al:)ound in carbonic acid, and that they 
not only contain less alkVli than green leaves, but that tliis al- 
kali exists in a more nentralizcil state : and hence, according 
to Mr Ellis, their white colour. But as soon as tlic plant is 
brought into the sun, the chemical action of the solar beam begins, 
as it would seem, to decompose the carbonic acid existing in the 
w^liite parts; tlfe alkali by degrees comes to predominate ; and 
the colour of the leaves is observed to pass gradually into a full 
green. Urns, too, a reason may be assigned, why llie green 
parts alone of plants placed in the light have been said to afford 
oxygen : for, in fact, the emission of oxygen, and the produce 
tion of the green colour, appear both to depend on tfie same 
cause — the decomposition of carbonic acid ; so tliat we cannot 
so properly affirm that the green parts afford oxygen, as that 
they become green when ihai gas is expelled. Again, when, in 
the fall of the year, vegetation begins to decline, alkaline mat- 
ter seems less abundantly supplied ; while spoiftaneous decom- 
position appears actually to increase the quantity of acid in the 
leaves : and, according to the various proportions of acid which 
are dewloped ip the leaves of different plants, the foliage ex- 
hibits those Var ious shades of brown, or those bright tints of 
yellow ami red, which so beautifully diversify an autumnal scene. 
On the otlier hand, it would seem, th^t, when liie sunbeam^ 
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either entirely produce, or only heighten the red colours of 
flowers or fruits, they oroduce these effects by some chetni^l 
action, which favours tlie formation of acid in the juices of tat. 
coloured part. 

These very novel and ingnenious views, so consonant with the u- 
sual simplicity of Nature’s operations, arc unfolded at great length 
by our author, in two sections, which will probably appear the 
most generally interesting in his Inquiry. They are accompu* 
iiied, also, with an able disquisitiem on tlie causes of colour in 
bodies in general ; and on the analogy, in chemical operations^ 
between tlie two kinds of electricity and the two species of invi- 
sible rays in the solar beam— the chemical and calorific. Of 
the former, we have only to remark, that Mr Elb's has both .ap- 
preciated with judgmefit, and contributed to confirm, the valu- 
able tliough much neglected views, of Oelaval and Bancroft, 
With resjiect to the latter, we can scarcely venture to grant to 
our author, tliut the analogy in question exists to tbc extent to 
which he has endeavoured to trace it. We do not, however, 
withhold our assent, from conceiving that there is any defect in 
the reasoning wliich Mr Ellis has employed — for, indeed, if the 
data he has assumed be grunted, we believe the conclusions he 
has deduced from tlicin altogether unobjectionable — but be- 
cause we strongly suspect that most of the observations on the 
operation of galvanism in cheiiiical decompositions, which have 
lately been oflered to the Public under the specious names of 
^ general law's, ’ and ‘ statements of fact, ’ are blended with 
h}polheses to no inconsiderable extent. 

Our author does not seem to have made any observations on 
the respiration of aquatic plants : but W'e may presume that, like 
aquatic animals, they possess the power of producing changes 
on the air combined with the water in wliich they grow, similar 
to those which terrestrial vegetables eflect on the air of the at- 
mosphere. 

From all these views, therefore, we are fully disposed to con- 
clude, tliat the author of‘ the volumes before us has satisfactorily 
established this important general truth in philosophy, — That the 
change which all animals and vegetables are continually produ- 
cing on the atniDspherc, or on the air of the fluids in which 
they live, consi^ simply in the conversion of a portion of 
oxygen into an equal milk of carbonic acid, by the ad- 
dition of carbon exhaled from the bving organized body. 

And now the question will naturally aj»ain suggest itself, why 
is this exhalation of carbon, and conversion of oxygen into 
carbonic acid, essentially necessary to the occurrence of that 
assemblage of pheiiomaMa wd ich we express by the term life ? 

It 
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It is ])rctty boltl, m*c think, in any physiologist to undertake 
to answer such a quostijon as this j and indeed it is plain e- 
nough, that any answer which human genius can give to it, 
can only remove our insunnoiltitahle ignorance one degree far- 
llier back, and merely reduce, under a more comprehensive 
denohnnation, all the miscellaneous phenomena which indicate 
thd Snoxplicable combination of organized matter with sensa- 
tion llnd pei'ception. Tliis, indeed, is all that Mr Ellis pro- 
bi^bly proposes to attempt in the succeeding part of his publi- 
cation, as we observe that he only announces his expectation of 
being able to tiacc all the effects which are observed to depend 
on respiration in animals and plants, to the agency of that sub- 
tile or calorific matter which is universally libeiatcd on the 
conversion of oxygen into carbonic acid,* and which eiitcTs in- 
to the animal and vegetable systems. It is imjiossible not to 
anticipate the explanation which such a view will at once af- 
ford of many puzzling and obscure phenomena : we need only 
idhule to two, the change of colour, from inodcna to scarlet, 
which the blood uiulorgoc's in tlic lungs of a full growui person ; 
and (J)e corresponding change which the blood ol the child suf- 
fers, ill tlic ))hiceiita, williiii the mother's w'omb. In both in- 
stances, Mr Ellis, we presume, will say, caloric^ and not the 
absorption of any is the agent which operates the change. 

Of Mr Ellis's style, we have nothing to observe but in com- 
mendation. It is j)urc and j>erspicu(ms throughout. Wc think, 
however, tliat tlie arrangc'ineiit of in’s w'Ork is susceptible of 
improvement. The order whicli we have followed, in exhibit- 
ing a general view of the sulijects it embraces, is nearly the re- 
verse of that in which they are treated in the Inquiry itself. 
The author seems to have adopted, as the foundfUiou of his 
arrangement, a })riiicii)le almost generally admitted, it is true, 
in pbys^iological writings, but admitted, we apprehend, on very 
insufficient proof; namely, that zoophytes and V('getables, or 
the lower classes, as they are called, of organizcxl bodies, are 
the most $imph in their structure ; and, tlierefore, that in the 
investigation of any general function in the economy of living 
beings, w^o ought'lo rise gradually, from the contemplation of 
the more simple propertic*^ which, it is presumed, boilies simple 
in their stfuc'ture possess, to the study i\{ the complicated j)he- 
iiomena, accompanying a more compfex organization. To tJiis, 
liOtVdver, we would reply, that in man the phenomena of life 
exhibited on tlie grandest scale, ami in circumstances the 
most favourable to accurate observation, and that with the hu- 
Iman body, therefore, the properties of every other form ol’ or- 
Sanizod existence ought to be compared 5 that if tlie structure 

of 
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of the lowc^st classes appears morc.simple, it is only becaiDsc it 
is nK>i;e minute ; and tJiat, in truth, none of them are toU|ll|y 
devoid of any of those properties seem essential to life ii^ 

the liiglior classes, — although our senses, even when aided by 
the most powerful instiiimcnts, haye not yet been able to per«, 
coive the individual part$ by which these jiff eperties/ are cjter-* 
•rfsed. M. Trombley has describe^ in one oi the most, inter- 
esting and best written memoirs in natural histmy, tJir^ kinds 
of fresh water polypes, which consist of a cylind|rical 

tube or pouch, open at both ends,, formed of an extr^rt^ely 
tiiin, transparent skin, in which not the slightest appearance 
of nerves, or muscular fibres, or vessels, con be seen ; animak 
which can be cut Into slices almost in every direction, and each 
slice liecomes a perfect polype ; nay, what is even more extrar- 
ordinary, winch may be tunicd outside in, and still continue to 
live as well as before. Yet, these singular beings exhibit the 
Uiobt iuic(|uivocal iadicalipns of volition in their various mo- 
tions from place to place, either to expose themselves to the 
pleasing influence of light, or in search of insects often larger 
than themselves, which they dexterously entangle in their arms, 
convoy to their mouth, and devour with the utmost voracity. 
WJiiiitary motions, like these, we conceive dojiondent only ont 
the pre\i()us consciousness of sensations and ideas. The an- 
• pareiilly insiguificunt creatures which exhihit them have ob- 
viously tlk^ same motives to action as ourselves — the love of 
pleasure*, and tlic fear of pain. But sensation, idea«, and vo- 
lition, are phenomena which uniform experience has taught us, 
are inseparable from a nervous systeui ; the conclusion, there- 
fore, with respect to tlu* polype, cannot but be obvious. lu 
man, these ))hcnoiuena are exhibited by parts so large, as to 
lx; observed and distinguished with accuracy, both in form and 
composition ; in the polype, the corresj)onding organs are so 
minute, that lliey are wholly iinpcrceptihJe to tlie ([uickesL eye. 
Ami if this iiifcrcnce be just, can it icasoaably be maintained, 
that sinipUcity of structure is the most distinguisiiiug character 
of these lower animals ? For our own parts, so strongly are 
we impressetl with an opposite opinion, that wlicn we coiuj^wire 
these tw'o extremes of organization, and reflect on tlic much 
greater difficulty which attends the construction of every thing 
that is minute in the works of art, we hesitate which to regard 
as tlkC more w^onderful production of Incomprehensible Power — 
the obscure and diminutive Pdjpc— »or Mon, tlie lord of die? 
Citation. 1 
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Akt. IIL ETPinfAor ekabh. Eioipidis Ihciiha ad fdem 
Manusaipfottm eincndatay ef bnvihus Nofi^ Emend ationim jhh 
iistinvnm Rot tones rcddentibits instrucia. In Usum Siudiosie Ju’^ 
Edidit Ricardus Porsoii A. M. Grsccarum LitPra- 
xfthpi apud Can|abrig}en»eB Profeissor. Xondim. 1808. 8vo. 

ptlsent tsdiltipa ot die Hecuba of Euripides, with the 
4* ^toirefftce^apd oo^tof the late Mr Porson, which is said, in 
' )!lbie menage, to have been printed in the year 1808, contains 
an advertisement, adarcssed by the booksellers to the reader, 
lyhich is dated on the ides of January in the current year. That 
pari of the volume which contains tlie text of the poet, and the 
annotations of the illustrious editor, was actually given to the 
'world in the year specified in the title-]3age. Instead of the 
jprc&cc, Mr Porson prefixed to this imperlect edition die follow- 
ing brief dcclamtion pf his future intentions. 

* Mointum: Quatuor fabulis, postquam lypis repedtae erunt, 
^ ^accedet Praefatio auctipr aliquanto el em^datior, cum In- 
^ dicibns locupletissimis. ^ 

Mr Porson having been prevented by deatli from proceeding 
further in his design, his fi lends have completed the new edi- 
tion of the Hecuba, by repiinting the preface, with such addi- 
tions as Mr Porsou’s papers enabled them to make to it. We 
ari? sorry to perceive, tnat these additions are so far fiom being 
considerable, diat, if they were printed separately, tliey would 
Scarcely occupy a couple of pages. E\try scholar, however, 
wifl be grateful for the siaaliest fiagments ol Mr I-^orson's ciiti- 
col writings. The Edinburgh Reviewers, in particular, wilhag- 
ly embrace the opportunity which is thus afloidetl to them, of 
defivering their sentiinonts on some of the principal doctrines 


propounded in the preface to die Hecuba. They take foi grant- 
ed, that every reader of this article is too well acquainted with 
classical and original production, toj^uire a regular ana- 
]|yris of i4 confei^, or a formal demon^HPIoii of its merit. 

Our readers will recollect, that the prSRice to the Hecuba o- 
rigmally appqn?!^ in^lmj^ar 1797; and that the supplement, 
tlic'Ienrfh of which is four times that of the original prekic(», 
was added in the edition of 1802* The principal hei*o of the 
piQ(^^ although, after the exampfe of the heroes of ticm^y tia- 
0 e^BSy;^the is not produced upon the staffs until the second act, 
IS loomed Gottfoied Hermann; whoiti^ for some r<^on or 
cifcer, Mr Por^ to faaue cdnm<leted father as a per- 
sonal enemy# thiqi as wlkei‘ttty Almost every line 

oliMr aUtteioh to some blunder 
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rommitted bj the above mentioned le«jmed persoh, in oW^of 

nther of two works, the titlcb of whi<|) nlay be seen in the note. ^ 
\^oever wi^hv^ thoronphlyto underttAod tlie preface to Mr 
PorsonN edition of the Hmiba,, devot^ jlu» daj'i and 

nights * to the study of of the W^f fra- * 

^cdy. Those persons who pcaseH hod* welt 

in binding them in ohe volume j adding? If iWnk 
the Diatiihe Extmpvrcdih of thllrt ve&mcJfit i^u4{d|na 
Wakefield, and the excellent strictures pn Mr !pofso!f? l^ulxa 
and Mr Wakefield's Diatribe^ which apjHiared in tl\c ^ntJily 
lleviow for 17&9, and which are wcB known to be written by a 
gentleman, to w'hom Greek liteiature j.s mere indbhlqd jh^u fu 
uny other living scholar. 

Tiie greater part of the original preface relates to the use of 
aniipests in ti’agic tenm it^ Should any scholar of the nineteenth 
century venture to maintain the admissibiKty of an anapest, not 
include in a j>ropei name, into any place of a ^ireek tragic 
senariHS except the fust foot, he would assuiedly be rankl'd 
with those persons, if any such persons remain, wlio deny the 
motion of the earth, or the circulation of the blood, lirforo 
the nppennuiee of the preface to the HecUbii, critics were (hvid* 
ed into two setts upon thi& subject,* the moie ilgid of whidi 
cxcludc'rl anapests from all the even places; whereas the other 
ndmitU'd them piouiiscuously Into any place excejit the last. 
Mr Person (p. 6) with his usual sU-ictuuss in attributing the* 
merit of discovci’ies and improvements to thc^ right owner^^ 
men ions an obscure liint of the true doctrine, which is contain- 
ed 111 the preface to MoroH's Thesaurvs Gritcte Pohco.s, By 
how little ellecl that hint was followed, may be judged hoin the 
iollowiiig words ot the learned Heiinann (M. p. laO), which 
have bec'ii published about fifteen \eais, 

* A trisyllabis pcdibus tragic i Gra?ci niaxime abstinucrinit, 

‘ (piamcjUairt etnim in pari sectc, setl adnjoduiri rani, anaptestus 
^ nnenitur. Idciub et Hc^haestiu liotavit, ct nuper Urumkius 

* deleudifr nd Soplu GSd. Col. Phtloct* ^91* Vide 

* A’Jsehyii Prom. 54 ^*5^* ' 

'Hie /uiiB8 of ASsehyluif ‘Moted In Oib antedBuvian pasange, 

\ot.\ix. JTO. 547. r* ► JE al<? 


* Gotkfretk Htrmmm 4e AMfk PfAiatiint Cnecamm et itown- 
,ioruni Llbn m. )796. Hftnba, Qodofitdi 

•manm ad earn itafM ^d^dmfiherstcmts Ltph^tst. 1 SOO. 

In our ctutionc, w^e the«e wnstrks hy the letters Jtf 

and H. In justice to wp ana hound to declare our 

hehef, tliat he has of nuineroiis errou ct i\m 

early prr diitt 
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Not- 


fti^e.^^oinmpnly roa<l as follows : *£««ToyT««» 5 >jy«v 

ar2«y kfTitrTi^ hm. According to Brunck, in his 
TU^O on V. 26 B. In priori mribet'c potnmH pacta UecrerKte^mv vel 
in altfiro pro The reading Ir-zn^ndK^ttvo^ 

r^iv( 5 H some support fro^i tfc siniilai* variation in Kurip. Here. 
6* J'l. Jl%m 4ti(^ y Ui The editions from Al- 

dws to Barites itKdtlsive But the always 

, btztk^ttofAoti^ &C., without 

, the;^lldi£ional syllable, ^ The Glasgow edition of j^scliylus reads 
{jit<iPToy*aft^f^;^ which Mr Blonifield has properly altered to y?ieToy- 
In Mr Bloinfiekrs ctlition, the foHowing verse is thu» 
represented : Tv^»yz> dw#?. 

As out limits will not allow us to produce all the instance'! of 
tinlawful anapests which are to be fVmnd in the common editions 
of the tragedies, we shall content oui scltes with laying before 
our readers those which occur in Brunch’s edition of Sophocles, 
being thirteen in number. * It tniist be remembered, that 
Brunck is a stremmus defender of anapests, which lie seems to 
have regarded with conipassion, as innocent and persecuted 
beings. 

' CLd. Tyr. 248. Kazh xuxZi >•<>' Mr Porsoii 

(p. 11) IXUids ZfM^ov. CEd, Col. ^J7l. Nyv f U Ciwf xzl 
^itv (*«! «A<ni^ow Aid,) I’he true reading, had 

been proposed by Toup, and is mentioned in Brunch’s note. 
Ibid* 808. TO T* UTtWi 7r«A^<C, XZt Td Tflt {xzl Tc6 AM,) KXt^lOd, 

JHere also the true reading-, x»i t« which is furnislied by 

Suidas, was kiiuwn to Brunck, but did not meet wiih liis ap- 
probation. Ibid, 1169. (plhrAr\ cv^n^ ii. rl S’ i^ri ere;. 

Head ■with Heath, ’Si (p/AT«rTj, Ant. 263. Kevlug Im^yKg, uhA 

Spiuyi T« |»)» ijaimt, Mr Poi'son {ad Med, 139. 140. p, 11) reads 
t^vyi. Ibid, 467. Mijrgef PetMrr’ afix^T*¥ {tiva-^kfAiif Aid,) vfcxv^, 

Eustathius reads as Mr Porson observes (p. 19). Ibid. 

, 515. Ov T«v^* 0 %zrx {i xxr&ztu't Aid,) n^vc. The 
'^ahanusCripls do not agree. Trach. 292. TZit ^Ag<jvT<uv, t«v 
V rtrvirjKs»ii >iiyf. Read M^ith Toup w ^ Mr Wakefield 

proposed rS»^ hrvcr^swj, w^hkh leading Mr Erfurdt justly deno- 
it\\mtiie^dipmbile et inaudiitm^ Ibilip lll* yj^aat, 

{xfiiTTti^ Aid,) Mi^Erfurdt reads «y A], 

' ' ^ * , ' * 

pnete for all",' we beg leave tt> mention, that in this^dhd other 
^(Jnumerations of the same nature,^ w^by rid means Wkh.the reader ro 
My Oil the a^Uracy t^r^^ exat^tjSation. ^ This article would have 
l^n suR more iztvpferfCctJ’Jf aa'accidental dtlay in the publication 
it had not ;riiahledtw iS riipply several and to con sc: 

^ariy errors. ■ 
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524, Oiwt if yimro tZnttq sCytm SovcfAl readings cif 

verse are mentioned by Mr Porsoii (p. 10, 11, 63), who appear^ 
to hesitate between oSrm ytmr »» aod^*vft jSr yimr* IV. Perhws 
the pocl wrote, Owt yvttr jh <£i^. -j- 7 to. 

Tlie convertibility of^e and ofwMd^ we^^all hate oec^sion 
;co ^ive more than one instance in the course of this attlcie, is 
^ mentioned by Mr Person in his note on M^ed. and else- 

where. We do not object Heath’s etnendatioii, ISkvkw 

Phil. 491. Ti wt Mr PorsOn^ 

ns we are informed, read ii. Ibid, !283. Ti^e dW»f3 

K^x^ivrt^v itX6Vfii§u. Mr Porson (p.^ 12) proposes eiJ, 

'iv ithout the negative particle.* The kittei* emendation c^pears 
1 1) us to be preferable. 

A tragic senarius^ acconling to Mr Person (p. 20), admits 
an iambus into any place ; a tribrach into any place except the 
sixth ; a spondee into the first, third and fifth ; a dactyl into 
tlic 'first and third ; and an anapest into the first alone. So 
that the first f<)ot oi’ the senarim is capable of five di(R?rent 
forms; the third of four; the fifth of three; the second aOd 
fourth of two ; and tlie feixth of only one. Two hundred and 
forty different varieties of the senarim may be produced, with- 
Jilt employing any combination of ft‘et unauthorised by Mr 
Porsoifs rule. The tragic poets, however, do not ofteh admit 
more than two tri-^yllablc leet into the same verse ; and never, 
if on r observation be accurate, more than three. •'ITie admis- 
sion of anape^ts into the second, third, fourth and fifth placses, 
and ofdactvis into the fifth place, increases the varieties of the 
comic sruiii im to seven hundied and tenw The number would 
be eleven hujKired and twenty-fiv^e, if four hundred and fifteen 
combinations were not rtjectetl, because they cxiiibit a tribrach 
ur a tlattyi immediately before an anapest. * 

E 2 No 

^ ,1 .-.■■■ I I ■ ■ I I I .11 

t This mode of exhibiting the double is one of the most fre- 
^luenL. The follovviiig corrections are submitted ^to the judgment; of 
»ur readers, i^schyl. Choeph. 854. Ovrm 

Soph. EL 913* ’AAA* ^Cit 0 y#Vf 

TotacuT:i6 cr^aotretf, tvn ^^ai(r aev Eurip. Tro. 397. Ei S* 

^^Koiy sXaif^ev Bacch. 1309. tIv ye^ovru Sg Ovhff vj3^/^up 

flfrhflV Read, 'E?,viri S’ atvh 

licrwaiy t« ff^y gA^iy av. Here. 183 . *£»• 

.V 1 ^ y i/ j>’' / if ^ 

Tit) ttvo^ (t^torf^v »y Xi^iyttuv oev. ^ 

* I’hat all such combinations aye to be rejected, ^as first distinct- 
ly aaught by Dawes in the year 17^5* In tne year 1713, the great 
father of this department of^ctitici^iu proposed the following ymes 
as legififnate in the second edition ^ bis Emendations of 

Menander 




ygrsoii’5 Hecub£. 

, , No regular tragic settm'iusy of whatsoever feet it is compost^?,, 
tan possibly exliibit two shoit syllables enclosed between two 
lo^g otiest or more than* three long syllables, without the inter- 
vention, of .a short one. A, moment’s consideration will satisfy 
the reader,, that all such combinations of syllables are absolute- 
ly inconipatible with thfe/struifure of the verse. The inability 
Jo employ four or more long sylli^lt^s together, productive of 
ao little .ptfliCticaUnctHiYeniencc, mat the tragedians appear to 
have) acquiesced hi it without difficulty. The inadmissibility of 
two short syllables enclosed between two long ones, is a much 
more serious grievance. Many persons of great cmhicnce liave 
had the, mtsfgr tone to bear nimes* constituted in that unnccom- 
modating form. Such were j?5gialeus, Andromache, Andro- 
hieda, Antfgon^, Antibpe, BeUcrophontes, Hermione, Hif>- 
podarnia, H^qisipyle,. Iphigenia, Laodamia, Laomedon, Pene- 
lope, Profesfiaus, Tiresias, and a" great many more of equal 
fame. Although all these Arsons were admirably qualified by 
llieir names, as well as by their actions, to shine in epic poetry, 
unhappily Hot one of them is capable of being mentioned by 
name in a itagio sena7im rbn/jmsed in the rrgular manner., 
There is also another class of persons n6t altogether so unfortu- 
nate, whose names are exclud^^d only iff sam6 of die oblicjue 
eases: as Hippolytus, NeoptoJemus, (EUomaus, Talthybius-, 
&c. In favour of all such pei ^^ons, and perheps of the naino'^ 
of plaee^ \vhich are forinod in the same marnner, tlic tragic 
poets occasionally transgrcj^.s ihe ordinary rules of their versifi • 
c»tion*/i Proper names which cannot enter the .<;c7iurius in tlic 
regular Wav, are a<liijitted into it in two difiereiit manrers. 'Jlio 
first, (rf w4ich Mr Porson has not spoken, consists in substi' 
luting a choriarabus in the place of the first dijmdia of the ve^sr 

f C ' ’ 

Jj^enjunder and Philemon : P. $0. tctcc^iov ht^i(Accro 

P. 33. ^iirXdtnu. yu^ i(rPiu ^etrviv. We have just no. 

ficed foe continual confusion yhich subsists between and V. 
Inibe^^ear 1796>.foe nse of ai tribrach, although .not of a dactyl » 
before an an a peat, was defetded by the leamfed H«‘rm'nhn. Thie^* 
#nty of the thirteen instances which he produces (M. p. 1 ap- 
to be capable of cteating jiny difiJcdlty. Aristoph. Ach- 027. 

Aife ^01 .fr* dtvrcr i9cc 

‘For read Ksti'* Nub. 66iii « 

; Ttjf ri xu'id retVTo, xccx tov rt|Ip5va6. A 

iitislkctory correction does liot occur to us. PaCi 2:16. 

tcxrte^^vr'rrifTfv^h'sh In uJ- 

AkiontO tbo tribrach bofote aiwii^cst, .we suspect that the passive*- 

if We read: 'U- AUy«:rj 

«i/riKW, *Aa-«J»7ii«'TE5 :>*, 




iBur 


R>rson*s Hernia. '4^ 

|)raciice has been adopted by j32schy!tts in two well 
jnstahees, Theb. 494. Mi rvir«i, 

$53. Jid^9ifa7ra4og ’A^jcrff* « h Tile Only Other instants 

of this license, with wlwch we are aei^umrited, is j^ddttcod 
^ play of Soj)Iiocles by Priscian I yif.^ 

TTiiT^g. Tile second arid more usu^l mride of Ihtrddttoing 
proper names of this form into the vem; eonsists in lidtriitting 
the two short syllables, and the follQvri% long syllable of^tlie 
proper name, ;is one foot, into the seedno, tlnrd, fourth or fifth 
place of die verse. We have not obseirved more than one in- 
stance of t}»is practice in the surviving plays of ^Eschylus. 
Thcb. 575, ’aa*j)v t* A^^/it^e^ (pronounccd *A^- 

Sojihoclcs and Euripides, however, will .flirnish 
examples in great abundance. Xn the Orestes of JEuripides, the 
name of Hermione occurs m a senarius ten times. In nine of 
these instances, the auajiest occupies the I’onrtli place in the 
verse. This Last circumstance is in a great measure the natural 
consequence of tjie predilection of the tragic poets for the pen- 
tJiemimeral ucKurap 

^V'e hav.e staue doubts whether the tragedians ever extcndt?d 
tills license to patronymics. We are not at present able to feh 
collect any audmrity for die foDawihg einericlatioh proposed by 
Mr Porson (p, !38) ; Soph. Phil. 'Anc.M'n'tteSxtv 1% ret* 

ifHiv We rend : to7i» Acr;c>i}?^n3v. 

A few smarii may be founeJ, which contain ana]iest» in some 
of tlie four niiddle pjaceis, composed ol' the three first syllables 
vf a pro]^er luime. Most of ^he follotving instances are borrow-^ 
ed from Mi Pprson (p. 24, 25) j and their number is so small, 
that wc do not hesitate to coiisicler tiiem as corrupt, altbotigh 
we do not pretend to correct thenn i>oph. Ap J008. 

TOc^uuv^ c <r'o^ 'Ibe ren^lJiig of this verse, as 

Mr Poison observes, is uncertain. TJie di/jferent readings, 
y itli the authority's on which they depend, may be seen in 
Brunch’s note, TJie nriapest may be avoided; by adopting the 
emendation of Toup; €tU Phil. 793. S 

er^xrt}^,xrftj J M€ve?^ai, anj Mr Her- 
mann reads (H. p. Ixii), n5? uy, Mt xvr Iftcv, 

l») all p/obabjJhy, Mr Ilcrbiann has long been convinced^ that 
the lirstarxi fifth feet of this verse are pch ' Sophocles ne- 
ver exhibited. The poet might have \vritt;en, it he held thought 
)>r(>per to do sq, MjvU«fl 5 » ^ AyxftkfAteqif va? av dvr Euiip. 

Or 459. 

I’ynlt is not in the word MkwAaes, perhaps we ought to rcad^ >I|3^ 
d7r»\i^i<rdu. Iph. AuL 1168. *EXfv»»i> MihA^W*; iW 

is au obvitnls correction ; bitt we sus^KJCt 

■ li s . 
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ripides wrote J I»« Aa^n. xxXov y iSag Keex>i? yvwiiCiS 

«e?r*T7(rflt< rejcirat. The intermediate step ]:)ctw('cn y and 
ysMf is y^' &»of. rsvpti$ for tBwt occurs in Athciiicus (p. 1^97, !})» 
The motlern editions of Euripides read, >?»A 6 y yi, w?, &c. ; whicli 
reading we do not presume lightly to abrogate. Itel. 8 t>. *'Oio- 

/Ki( 4|iaV 9 TtXuuuv vur^U « 

Here. ^ 20 . xSiri Head, 

4^ 5r«f<- EL SI 4*. Mijrwf S* ^^vyloi^n h <rKv>iivf^uci 

'WgW 3* *Art4rthf Af4eix} cturO^tvir, ag tTSger* 7r«- 

Ti?^, Mr Hermami reads : 3« 4>^yyiwf L ^rKvMvfAuctv <igcva» 

jcd&fiTXij ir ^05 3‘ Ej^aitTiy ’aWSij. Unfortunately, the first syllabic 
of (TJfeyAfvfCflc is long. The following arrangement is at least ex- 
empt from any violation of the metre: Mki*!^ S’ fit’j <l>^vy^y i^'v 

cxifXtl/fAXVi €)pjvx Kuinjuty T^g d’ t^^xtnv ’Aricfl?gj. ’JTIk^ \AOrds ckDA!* 

T* ^ 5 uyS» occur in the ^IVoades, v. 573. 'I'he particle |^*=-v is 
IISC<1 as in Iph. Aul. 73. avh^og pch ii^iarav rrOj\^, X^i/cri" XxfiTrj^dgy 

We form the same judgment of those verses, in which tlic 
three last syllables of a proper name of four or live syllables are 
used as an anapest witlunit necessity. jTtVcli. l^onn 839. 2 :cu- 
(p2jg ivtirrxa-\ *loiiiog This is not a real instance, as we 

believe the first syllable of *IoVwi to be sliort. It is, indeed, 
sometimes made long for the conveuicnce of tlic metre, like the 
first syllable of ’iratAwt or It is short, however, in the 

Phocnissm of Euripides, v. 21 G, where the words xxrxcor- 
respond with Ux o in the antistroplie. In most of the 

e<litioiv>» the first syllable of iW is improperly circumflexed. 
Eurip. Or. 1654. 05 V oJgraw N 6 #^^ToAf|etfi^ yxfA.U'i vr/y *v yaj^u -xtri. 
The w^ord Nsp^rroAtuo? is commonly read in the tragedies as if it 
w^cre written N^v^rToAi^of, In the presc'Ut verse, however, if the 
conimon reavling be correct, tlic contraction of the two fii'^t 
syllables does not take place. We suspect that one long sylla- 
ble or two short syllables have boon omitted after . 

Iph* ’laiir. 825, 11 r ad Oiir- 

,tda«» £A#y, from Pindar, Olyinp. I. 142. The same variety or- 
cuys Med. 385* Ibid, 1450*. "A^rew/v ii tit /sgflTpi Ti AwxtrV vuvilreve--: 

0ixt, \Vc should prefer Tflpv^o^rdAoy act/, Tro. 1126. AT' 
rig 3 avtixrxi J^eeirTPAfjUc?, xxitig xitxg riqAsty; xxQWxg Ion, 

267. E» yng ^r^oynog ^SAacff-riK 7 r«T»j^ 5 ys. ro 

VE,y«f IX taiK ^^iXu. Perhaps we ought to read ’E^ix^M^iv ya, 'iKy»tk 
iiui being understood* 4, KtmWj Je rlt x^xTcZtr h ’lA*«fr3* 
i’or lAIAAl read lAAlAl. 

The following verses may also lx? considered as in some de- 
gree licfjntious. Eurip. Here. 2 . ’A^yMpy 'Api^irtyavy ov ’AXkic?/)^ 
9 rm. Hid* 701. E'tg Kxt^6t oUm ^Af^^ir^vm sre^at. ^llie second 
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Bvllablf' v is not necessarily tdiorty ^ and is lengthen^ 

more limn once in the same play. 

As the tragic trin\ctcr iaiul^ic «adinit^ anapests wheu they are 
oontained in proper names, so, it ianot unret^opa^hle to eup- 
m)so, that the tragic tetrameter troehaw -admits daiityJs in 
•*mr circumstances, and ior the same reason. Tl^e. thirty •^two 
tragedies, however, aflfbi cl only two examples of this practice, 
botli of wliich are probably corrupt: Eiitip. Ipli. Aid. 882. Eif 
"j^iyivnfisv wVro? IbUh 1 

cT^ctroq A G'&i Head Mt/fjCtiSw. WitJl 

regard to unnecessary dactyls in this metre, it m"ay be observed, 
that they arc liatdc to the sumo obje ctions as nnnoec^ssary ana- 
pests in iambic vca.scs, logt'tiier with tltc additional objection, 
that they arc divided betweim two words. Mr Porson (p. 23) 
produces three cxainjdes of this kind, of which tlic fi' alone 
deserves inndi consi^ieration. Eurip. Or. ]v5d?. Ei 'A^ya'tvg 

Ivei^U Ta7<rSs Toy (^c'idv 

Huyyovov t* £/«-^y, rfuAciS^iy rg, rh rcc^s fto*, riatf^^hoy te xcff o-z- 

fAx^rtc ^vo n>c^ij Kxrc'^irxi. T['he obno\ious verse is ihns coi’rc’cted, 
by tlie learned I lerinann (H. p. ]xiv): z'jyyt^n'i r U'/iv rdh u^- 
li rh ^wo/. In tins verse, the rhythm is violateii by 

tlm tribjaeh, wliieii begins on ihe la^l syllable oi a word of more 
than one syllable. \Vc suspect that the word Tivyctdyfv has crept 
into the text from an interlinear gloss, and that die poet wrote, 
xvyy»dy r eutiv, t^/tov 7B rev ^vveri'^rJ fllis IISC ot 

is not rare. So Knrij). I Iipp(»I. J 10^. n^rejot ts, kch (ri, x«i 
Ivvotogoy, Every person conversant with Oreek MSS, is aware 
limv often })roper names supplant the words wliich arc in- 
tended to rejircsent them. See, for in.staiicv, Eniaj>. Med. 58. 
\»lu^’e]\lr }\)r«on has restored instead of and 

Ari>ti>plK IMiit. 117:1, wlicre all the editions read Oxovto? insteatl 
of Mr Person s second instance oi’ a divided dactyl i» 

Iph. AnI. o£, yr§<v iv Aavaoirf vrectrt (AxvxoTs XTrxn Aid.) 
‘rayyiy^xfux,[vx. The true reading, ye Axv.tojq winch is 

exhibitcul in one MS., and is nnaitionrd with approbation by 
Mr Porson, has lately been admitted into the text by Mr Oais- 
fm d. I'he suppression of diC verb rdUT renders tl^- inlroduc- 
tKm of ye ulutobt indispensably nocessary. Tiurthird iirstance is 
fro’u the same pliiyv v. 834. ^ i(.voy^av uix,is ffyyyjUrU rt, 

pell vs^y XtXiA'y rf nSm Tile meanhig 

of these lines appearip^to bo; Da ym remvmbn' hm'' uvhctppy ym 
t:v 7 r, because you 'li'crc not abb‘ to laud vtmr anmj at Ttmp^ 
ihmL<xh 7fnu had a thousand ships ^indern/our rotiimmd P < liJliik 
intcrprotat'oi) be correef^ the coiyuiiction in the secoiid ivem 
. . - K 4' ■ . , ' ^ 
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inttst npc^sarily be e^tpungecl. If wc read ra UeUy^t-j Ti5/oy, the 
dactyl will disappear, 

A(?cordmg to Mr Porson (p. 2b), the poets of the sock agree 
iirith their hvethl^^n of the buskin, in excluding dactyls from 
trochaic verses, except in the case of proper names. In the eleven 
comedies of Aristdplmnes, we "liavc not discovered any genuiiie'* 
inst^hed of a dactyl in a verse of this measure. We have observe 
however, three versds, which appear to deserve greater atten- 
tion than theydiave received. Ach. 220. AetK^ucrih rl 

fiAj^vvtrcci. Eq, 327. Tl^Zrci df, d y MiQtroci dsft'/tifvo;, 

PaC* 1 1 54». MtfppiWs eun^trt)! £p K\(ryjL'^£dtv r^v It IS almost 

f.upcrfluous to observe, tliat the two middle syllables of thes(^ 
three proper names arc necessarily short. in partieu- 

Jar, cannot reasonably be supposed to be a Doric conipour.d of 
and We perceive, therefore, that in order to in- 

troduce these refractory nuines into tetrameter trochaics, Ari- 
stophanes li.is twice used a choriainbbf', a?id once an ionic 
mi'fiore^ in the place of the regular trochaicw/ 7 ?r>rfc. The fol- 
lowing instances of the us<? of dacUb, to whicli wc are unable 
to make any addition'-*, are given by Mr Person (p. ; Her- 

jtnippus ap?/d Aihcn, }K 4‘8G, A, "jiv lyen rt T/tvot rh 

TfeifTci rLf^istvXbv We shpuld l>e 

verv^ happy, if we were able to rid ourselves of this dactyl as 
easily as of tliat whicii, follows : Comiem incrrti/s apiid Plnfarrh, 
PoUL Pnrapt* n. 811. jP. fAiv y«i^ <7-r^etT«yp7, M k 

ikt;, Mr/nayog ii^rov^ fyroTrr^ (/. iTCo-Tcru)^ lA.A'rUytt^ MvH 

Tuvrx Kurxiy Mnrtoyd^ T ofWJera/. We vehemently sns*^ 
pcct, that this important personage, wlio appears, from Pin- 
tfiVch, to have been a creature of Pericles, was not calh'd ^le- 
tiochufi, but Metichus. If the reader will ccnsiilt Alberti’s note 
on the w'ords In Hesychiiis, he will be convinced 

that oUr conjecture is not destitute of foundation. Names of a 
similar form arc by no means uiicominon : as 'O/^vf^yriyof^ 

. We now return to the tragic senarinCs^ respecting wldcli we 
find two very ilajxwtant canons in the pj-cfaco to tho Hecuba, 
besides those which relate to the use of ^napests. 'J'he lirst oi 
tliese canons is, that the third and fourth feet must not bo in- 
cluded in the same word, as in the following verse of Castorio 
thcSolian, produced bv Mr Porsem from Athenaeus (p. F): 

Xirk Vi^cjLTV7r6t^ HoC U Jin' I possrt^ sav-i Mr 

.PorsoJi (p. 28), omnis omnes mimni fitiiditiu; ew- 

ttrentur. This expression has in some instances been coiisti iied 
rather too strictly, as if it were necessary that a tragic smarius^ 
which has nejtlier the pcntliemimeral nor the hephtheinhncral 

, , . V. Cdnsnru^ 
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CiPSUf'ay should at least have a pause after tW third foot, Ifeo. ' 
the following versos of »SophooIe» : PJiih 101. A.yw (t’ iyu, 
^iXcXTmV Ibid- ^16. Xu TiXVOVj vUeiV fC CCVCtO-TflKTiJI 

Ibid. 1369. itaxS? xmvi <i7ro?tXvir9xt xaxov^, Sitcli verscs are,, 
indjeed, sufficicnily comnu)u ; but a certain number may ate6 
Jj? produced, which have no regular pause at in twd 

middle feet. Soph. God, Tyr. 615. Je x»v 4v 
Ibid* 809.. KetfU xzvr^titri fMV xcc^UitOk Allt. 95w ’AAA* 9^j 
x»l r*t¥ ij IfAott ^vir^ovXiecv. Aj. 71. OuTftf, A rh Tii; 

Ibid, 1228. Ss rti rot he tJij ut^ueeXeart^of Xiyit)- Kl. 282. *Eyi JT igftir* 
ii Karot rriyctq, To our ears, iiiost of the preceding 

appear to be as destitute of rasw’a^ as if the third and ^^urUi 
feel of each were coinjn'cheiuled in the same word. Mr Per- 
son, how'ever, has proved tliat the ancients, wIm) inugt lie alloW-i 
ed to have been better judges of these matters than the Edin-: 
burgh Reviewers, were of a dilVercnt opinion. Mi^ Porson hjts 
collected three* «apiuireiit instances of the violation of liis canon 
from /lischylijs, two from Sophocles, two from Euripides, 
mid one from Neophro. S()|du GKd. CoL 372. Emxk rm r^tr- 
m&xmv xotxw. Mr Prjvsrm reads rok divishn- Aj. 969. 

xiZs ^Ktot TouS’ i:TtyyiX(aiv «v Kilrx, As the tragedians do not* s«ay 
iriyytXav xotrti Tivo^, Mr Poi soil reads y lyyiXSiv av Kocrec. Per- 
haps, however, the true reading ib rtvl xv g/ytxaev »» xdrx, Eurip. 
Alldrom. 397. ’At«^ n rxZr oav^oiixif rk b ttoW*. Ncophro ap7ld 
Slob* >ivi- 'p, 107. cd* Gre/. Kxi n r'xvT %p>h' 

Mr Person reads roCOrx Tv^f{4,xi in both jiassages. Pin* only tra- 
gic v'er.'*v<" oi imy metre, to the best of our hliowledgc, in which 
raioiot lie changed into by a similar alteration f 

occurs in a suspicions passage of Eiiripides : Fha?n. 1750, 'Aa- 
:k 74ip rl kxI ^drf,v Ml* j^a'son^s sccoiid iu- 

^tiinccfioni Enripiilos is Iph. Aid. 1786, which w'e omit, as ho 
iiris taiigiit i.s ih:\* ihe whole conclusion cd* that play, alter the 
List sojsg of the Chorus, was tabricuted iiuiny cc'iituries after die 
dei*di of die po(?t. The I hree examples from Aischylus Cituse.a 
Jit tie mO'‘e liesitation. Pers. 50 li Xrgaw? H^voT^?iA 7 ^yx ^ik 

vrA.?oy, - Air 3’orSon reads, Jf^^vc-rxXXo^^yx (rr^xrsf A- 

S'lm. '*’h xd^T «§* uv Ktlr^A kyx¥ Hmnawias Iff p. lV2i^) 

rruficrJi-s:i' Mr PofSOU reads,' ?'H 

SuppL 252, Kxl rZxXx Tzixx* IrrtfKxrxt Jy, £* 

TTX^oyTi ip^cyyof qV « cr,fMt.‘iZi, Mr Porsoil rcatU, K,a6i TTcXXti' h 
3iXflC'o> iixx* \sruK<irxi, Ulic following euiendatkm' adiit*res -more 
ciosoiy to the coTTimpn reading: M toxx« y itxxxfi {pel kxx* 
rai I ^{JOH tho whoio, when we coinidcrfaow' froeptondy 

^In* first and second, tl>c second and third^ th^^oiirth and iinh, 
‘V?,d bf'h and »^i:ab feet of die scnaviits are inehidod ia the 

i t-Rine 
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Mttiye word, we c.lnnot agree with the learned Hermann (If, 
jvl41)i in attributing to chance the Juai-oecinTcnce, or at 
lea^dtlte extreme rai’ity, of verses which exhibit the two middle 
conjoineth . t . 

rKr iPoJison^s sec6nd canon may he conveniciitly expressed in 
fpllowinjg words: The first sifUable o/‘ the Ji fill fool of a irf^ 
,gic tnmetet' iambic vluu be shorL^ if it ends' a veurd of or 
unless the second sifUthh of the same fool is a 7no^ 
umfilkble nfiftkh is incapable if bc^iimin^^ a vci'se. The nionosyl- 
liibiQS offnofit frequent occurmice which arc incajiable of be- 
ginning a verse^ are S/t, fiiv^ /wijv, ouv^ togethci” 

^vith all eijclities. Dissyllables, in winch the vowel ol* the second 
syjlalde is elided, are considered as nionosylhjblts. 'i'lns canon 
was originally proinulgaled rather obsciin'ly in a note on v, !343 
of (he tragc<ly ; w'liich verse in most editions is thus represent- 
ed : Ksti Titc tviie reading, 

\'u7ircthtVy liad already been received by Kii\g on the anllmrity of 
manuscripts ; hut it remained for Mr ]^>rson to show tlmt tlie 
comnion rc'ading vi(;]ates a very important law' ol‘ ti agic vcrsili- 
cation. Ilis words in tJjc Jiole in question an‘ as icillow's : 

Quid veJim melius Ibrtas.sc inteJiigctnr, si dieam, pancissi- 
mos apud Tragieos versus occiirrerc siniiles loiiis initio, ''AtAsc, 

a fivexvov. 

In his not^ on v. Mbt of the Plut^wissje, Mr Porson re- 
marks, that the following vorse, forge(i in the Jiame of L'm’ipi- 
de.’^ by Tck^, is ijifirtificially constructed : Kai y?? tpiMs 

xeti If Teles had written lie wouKI 

not have offended riguhist Mr Poixm’s canon, as the j)avlic]o 

cannot begin a verso, and ihcrcfcu'o may be cojisideietl as in 
some degree adhering to the preceding wxad. Such veises, 

* however, as w e shall hereafter show', arc not of very liecjueiit 
occurrence. 'Hie following verse, cjuoted in the same Jiole, ii 
of a better and more usual form ; ’£y yh <piAr,j 

IVrliaps our renders will not be displeased at seeing a some-* - 
wluct larger colloeliou of real or ap})areut violations ol Mn Por- 
son’s canon, than is exhibited in the preface to the Hecuba. 
Our collection inigJit be considerably increased ])y the examin- 
ation pf the fragments of the lost tragedies. But^every thing 
relating to the fragments is so uncertain, that they are hardly 
legitimate objects of miijutc criticism. As an . instance of tlio 
fiinall reliance which can be placed on the accuracy of qiiotatioirs 
piadc from mcniory, Mr Poison (p. 4ti) produces a verse of 
some tragic poet, whicli is twice cited by Plutarch : Ov 7ru7i a- 
kJim 65 ttCtjos M- Murctus {Tar, x^. 1.) dc.^troys 
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the metre*, by clintiging into 'AxthXbiu In Bendey’s 
pistle to Mill (p. H), 27 of the liiicchte of Euripides, fs v{ 

thus exhibited; Atowc-^v oCh B^a^rkev eOfdt Ai<»V If Bentley 
been an old scholiast, and the Bricchae had been lost, w^ hatdly 
be^eve that the true rending, vix>ttld haVe 4>ccun'ed' 

to^he most sagacious critic. Mr Ponson (p. 43) observe®, 
the fi>llo>ving verse of the IVvithtis of Euripides deserves 
^tleration : »6£^v») frfos AUhoiijjh’''Mr Por^' 

sou’s caution with regard to this verse is pei^foctly justified by 
tlic preceding examjnes, vyc are inclined to believe that the poet 
w rote vr^iroi» The words Kihh occur in v. 835 of 

the Hippolytiis. In the surviving plays, we confine ourselvtj,® ' 
to those instanerr. which are to be found in the Aldbie €?dition» 
of Soi)hoel( s anil Euri[)ides, and in Stanley’s edition of -®schy- 
lus. We quote the verses of Euripides throughout the wbole 
of this article, according to the numeration of Barnes. 
yEsch^ Slippl. 2()(). To flit fi<Arott6v y ht (r&}(p^n»v 

Aid,) "'irift (ve^6c‘airtijv Aid,) ficrvx^^v. 

From die reading of Aldus Mr Porson (p. 39) deduces £« 
^oa-A'(p^ovafir, Jhid. 212. (p^ovclvrA^^ ivK^rci^, lload 

with die Mss. iuvd .\ldus, (p^ovov77oc^, Ihid, 274*. 

^kijjcs yulec. ^ivn Kcti cuk/i axa Aid,), Wc avG not awarc of 

.any satisfactory emendation of thi:4 verse. Ibid, 995. 

* 3’ tm rr'tXct, Read ill ouc word, from 

whicii is contracted from 46 /^a'« 5. In the same manner, the 
au'yofv of Aristophanes (Ran. 146) must be considered as a 
I on traction of rtfivfltoy. Pers. 321. oVeir^Aa; 2«ij- 

n'ivhc rrA^urydy. Mr Poi’son reiiuirks (p. 38), that the death 
f)f Ariomardiis, who, at the Ix’giiming of the play, is called the 
gr»vrrnor of Tliebes in Egypt, could aiot occasion inucli aflflic- 
non at Sardes. Mr Porson conjectures that several words are 
lost, wliicli oijglit to intervene between and ^ec^htyt. 

Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1113, rii^ei ^weeht So also 

Soph. GmI. CoL 1014. 1368. Ant. 740. Trach. 1177. Eurip, 
I^hopii. 51-0. Tlic riccnt editions arc free from these errors. 
J/'id, 14S2. A'i ToV ^v'toii^you sTfiCTgaff vf^'t'v cirf* In this and nine 

dher similar verses of the same poet, Mr Porson (p. 37) ob- 
st rves, that the second syllabic of die pronoun must be consi- 
rlcrwl as short, according to the well known )}i’acticepf Sopho- 
cles. Qid. Col. 664. Ga^G'Uv fi.lv 6UV *6ywy6 fv?; hfAtW, * 

tt <r*. No emendation proposed by Mr Porspriv 

Jhid, 1022. El 3’ iyx^etrui (ptiycva-tVy ov3^ otT vdnTy, So also Elltipl ' 
Phoen. 751; Alc. 674; Here. 1338. Mcnalip. fr. 7. In the«b 
five verses, Mr Porson (p. 37) reads ©i)3’ gy an<l t7u That 
jhiV t riding alteration is of* great consequence to the metro, .may 
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l>y the followings ppssnpes in Aristophanes, In 
y# 1039, ol'tl Hi Aciiiiriaians, t)ve wwls ftina^dttrun term^iate a 
^jataJectic iambic, iii^ which Vhe tlux’C syllables -sw ^5- must, of' 
fee cansidui*ed a trfonicji. In i;unbic verses dl every 
acfjbrding to Dawes’s well known canon, the middle ^d- 
|iblc of a tribraefe or dactyj nmst not termljjate a word of more 
tl'um two' sy Halves. Wc must therefore rea^l cOS’ fvi as two wnrds^ 
fey wjiich aJltei'c^ion tlie rhythm is restored. In the I^clesiazu- 
"we find-tfec tyifo Ibllowijig tetrameter itnapcsjties: V. 516. 

wv ^vfjLfAi%oiT yyi»<?t;it/, loid. 6 ‘ 24 , 

^vTTnui^ xmv. ja ii rh Lhiless we iu’e much mis- 

taken, UP tt'tra meter anapestic can begin with a dactyl contain- 
C^\ in a word of (bur syllables. Before the coticliu- ion of this ar- 
wx «hfdl tuivc opportunity of enlarging on this point. 
At present it will bo sulhcieiit to mention, that in the verses isi 

roperjT 
'Iracli. 


t^ue.-non we must reaci ov^i fitcc and Qr more p 

^2 rAtau * \\’e proceed in our piiuiueraliofi. yopli. 


Attici ciiamt sajs Mr Person (p. 37), circa po^tcriora Aritio>* 
^hj^nis tCntpara cvcl et (Av^ai m jplenc serdpta ui^urpnre fceperimt^ £pi- 
^rfr^i cxemplim forlai;se secutL We have Observed three instances 
of the hiatus in question, which in all probability are ponsicltTably 
lUore ancient than the later plays of Aristopljanes. Crates apiid 
p»'*2Q7t '"E’rcj-fiC 2ovXqv «; kikt^^c-ct, ov^l ^'ova^jv. It ap- 
pears by the Pdra^acis of the Kn^hts, that Crates preceded Aristo- 
phaues in point of time. Cratinus apud Etyviol. v. ‘12; 

potXoiKhv Koi't to ^soC K«/ y<i^ ccvTr,i' 

Ei^poLis apud Stohrsum ly. p,j^\. li rn 
£tffTo?>, f^y^i £v C'^ovtfy, TTip/Ho-s;, toLw ^exu kxk^c 

Th« hast example is mentioned by Mr Porson in the present 
ejfition. die later tragedians imitated the comic poets, ap- 

pears from tfce foliownng verse of Dionysius the tyrant apud Stahtcuih 
}|x:itviiL p. 149. Tor? ovs-w ^{ihi «5 <AiWf Another fragment 

pf Uie lame avuhor is gtyen by Stobssus xcviii. p. 407.’ Ei # 

era ^Avkv'#!’ 5rcr£ M;4b fAxjed^lu^ &im yu^ 

.oi5 Bvyiruv, Grotius reads eV L-c-lAaty without advert- 

ing to pvi}u in the first verse: The matginal title to these lines is 
j^ioiii/sin^ Terminus Alcmena. The margin of - Stobsus is so little to 
be trusted, that do not hesitate to read, 'fw’o of 

the fragments of Epicharmus, fo wfeich Mr Porson alludes, afe pre- 
adhred fey Stobaus: TH- xx. 7?- 100, ‘Oi/^e cU fiar i^yis kxtu 
^ ovXtvirui* Tit, xxiviii. p, 151. iJ/ijicr'- T#fi i^>Po»»o(ri 

«5. A tlilrd is given by Plutarch. Consoiat, p. 1 10, 5. 

j£aw5fA^£> 6hv ^A^it Voi pXf k V«»j wnvftctV ri 

• 4ySi e». To tliese aiuhoriiies may be added Hippoiux 
^g^i0U1?t xxix. p, 129. x^o'ye; c\ (pUytT.v a 
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Il38./A»». w XtV fitufUm. Tlie frr.f' l-eStliSItt 

lcu4n, was first proposed by II«rtb, .who was uiu onsCwms of 

a,nv defect in die metre. AJ. ,1100- »y»i x«. 

'-f-* Isntohoscd hv a kHirned writef in thf 


€.OJL^ vua^vnt r., 

iyitui, g>y io^ci 'fhe Atticfem of fov cti 

(luires no cx"r)laiiation. Phil. 22» 

xSg*y ^ e havij 

sv*en no probable* euieiulation ot this ptestj^e. IbnL 
^ v^oiTjeOftevrt^ 't'ny Ml* Pe>r>on («r/ 

^fetntiWvrs. 7 /;?V. 7 iM. A^ydy Hrdllfcfc 

tiicitlv reiuts which corvcCticjit, as Mi I Or.s.jfii 1c- 

)narks fp: r^8), is us necessary to the coiistVli^tioii nfe to thO 
metro. ' Kh 148S. ru^ptWiv. 0v fto hur^p* 

Mod. 1 ) 39 . ftv Ur^x:p^TiTf AldUb tiOCS 

*lcn mkl the parai^opc !< \^iinout iiecesstLv. LuriJ>* lIcc- 

7-'< v'i'd'T&y raitiTiccXiv, Head iu-zoiAtv^ as xSn s-iltO 

alrotuiy mentioned." Or. 91. of;.. Jv 

Mr PoVhon readb 7A/f/. 12' 2. 

«V vf^vv,. Mr Pur.Muii reiicls I'hoiin 5^1. 

• yvvo-^fc JV.rauij, •Ttictu, 'ffiu'7ry^(f<rd (^fsi^TrXxo’B Aid*} Ary^arui . M* Poispli 
i-etlds 'Tfty* 7. ;.^lh IhliL 1 '• 1 3; (p<t.<ryu>^K 

modci'j! editions read ur'^clo-xvTi. Androin. 340’. ^tvyn 'H 

; a?.hu *|sy<rf r«t<. Mr i\)rson proposefi Jio e:nendatic>n of thia 

Pilbsaae. Sup]>l. 30 . Ufh -rcy^E (pKinriH* MaAlatlU 

reads alter three MS8. Ibid* 1 ^3. Ti h '^MUi {A ^ 
?vtiov Mr Porson (p. 1 1) reads witlf twO MS8. 

yt ^(^0^ Ibid* (>04. kJ^uov Xdo, ^<rTo y<Thv * 

The inodeni 5.*ditions nad sr^dtrflt, Iph. AiiL o30i 

K^Tx Mr Person proposes no enieiidatiOii ul thi,^ 

hue. Ibid* Ot).'). £k T^^^yioy, ^ t« ^at§/. Mr Pot = 

sou reads ;p. 40) : 7 rajoriy ^ lbt<I 

1 Aiivaif^ aya^ag hu A kuvov ^^xydK Mr Poison (p. 38; reildl 
^dxd^o^. Mr Porson remarks (p. 4.0% tluit his canon,, is vioiat= 
rd tliree times Ih (he spiiriotjs supplenietit to this pJay^ J 

lOi^k 1013. Ill tlie Couiincliniaii frae;meiii of the DdmilV 
which, if not the production of tlie same hupusiot*. is jWiy 
worthy of liim, one instance occLirs, v. 4^ iph» iaot** 5 )0; 
Kljdob ro y iS y d'r^ Ml* Poi'son (pi 41) Vfcl^ 

iih ytyyiTxi, Ihid.0i4. ^.wyr j^Si 

Miirkland, who wa.H..(}ii*ected mei-ely hy the sense, i;oirjeatirfctl 
IsTi, 'fro. ibl. Ow! «»nA)|ii^u“. , « fi'iSwej’) i •* *!**.*<• Mr Ifuipj^w 

• pro] '.'ll/ 
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properly reads a ft^r Miisgravo: Ovk •, J w !«;«- 

Mud, Bacch. 1184^* hi(r^ee.l^i^% ita^kx^ lioivi 

H4tad*\5S0. Kxi i ^rt^xr6vrtj kxi KXTei^)C^rd\ it hKU, Ml* Porsoil 
not mentioned'^t^^ which we are unable to correct, 

:atti whi(^ might be omittcitl without injury to the sense. //;/f/. 
^^40, ’C W? tfv ^xd^A<;, INIr Porson (p.^Si) 

reads HeL 772.'T/ <r«< iv rag iv Ar/eew S-J^(p6^d;, 

reads'ttfter Reishe and one MS. rug h Alyawa' 

I^hi i* '!kr><x^, 9 ydrttf oiJjfltVoy* Read idrdig }^x>^Ki9ta-iv: 

Iif4, 82. ‘ wx^x^iv^a^ii o-uuxroi, Mr Porsoii (ad 

ddketn^ 1419) reads ^u>^tMi, Ibid, J016. E/V Ss rctvrlv 
^Read with. Mr Wakefield, E/j eV x^xfivr xin-of^ )) 
Here. 46r>.‘ n i^tpi^xMg (sic) <rZ KU^X. TllC 
hipdern editions riglitly read dfji(pi^xxx%, IbUL 582. ‘O >t«x- 
?Jnx9iy vrx^oihv, Read Ttd^eik. Ibid, 933. Vd^xg ^ Iv 

Sct6ti titftardvcvg \x^xhuv% Read xlfixTHiTcxq^ Rhes. 731* SvAt- 
^^fSt f^v^xx^m, Mr Porson (p. 40) reads ©^jix; 

fsdyjf. Ibid, 928. Anxg* r^ipuy cr* »v /i^otuxi icr^d^9. Read 
'nw. To these senarii we add two tctranieteT trochaics ; Eurip. 
Iph- Aul. 3S0. '*n? xii?^^h in' yu^ xih7ir‘$' cu ^iXu, Marlc- 
lond reads yu^ x^yis-rlg xlhtc-Sxt (pixu, Hel* J 644. dlm^ h 
»#X fW4 fd, x^trrxc^ exsrtfSiiv* Mr Porsoil (]■)* 47 ) reads upi&rxtr , 

It may not be superfluous to ‘mention, that we have diseo- 
vieired no instance ol‘ the violation of Mr Person’s canon in the 
Augments of Simonides of Ainorgiiii and the other early iambic 
poets, from whom the tragedians probably derived it. It is 
•’also strictly observed in the Alexancfra of Lycopbron. 

Mr Porson has omitted to mei:tion, althongli it appears that 
he was aware of the fact, that his canon is as applicable to 
those verses the first syllable of the fifth foot of u Inch is a moiuv 
syllable which cannot begin a verse, as to those in which it ter- 
minates a woixl of two or more syllables. The instances to the 
contrary, which are to be found in the thirty-two tragedies, for 
the most part admit of very easy and satisfactory eriumdations. 

.ZEkeh. iSuppl. 792. Tcdy^nxl uov xx^^lx. Wc re- 

commend this verse, on more than one account, to the atten- 
tion of bur sagacious readers. Soph. CEd. Tvr. 435. ‘iHudi 

TWtf/S* ug ftiv cct M^^or - yofivn S*, 9^' i^veav^ ix^^ovn-o 

'Phe Triclinian editiuiis and Bninck read «; jith <r« to tlu^ 
advantage of the rhythm, but Jto the disudvaniagc of the sense. 
Head dig cal fAiv CE(l. Col. 115. T/vslj Xsysoj yx^ riy 

Read h 21 rd yixh7v. So in Eurip. Or. '787. tlireo MSS. 
dilated by Mr Porson read : AuJirsJy &fyuv u^Miav, -rf yu^ (^s 
-edd,) In the CEclipus Colon eus, the common readhig is 

e:^hibited bv Smite v. EiW >?/.•«. Ibid, y.T7r;^^Z rr-cyvry.ui 



1811. 

Mr Porsoil. (p.,Si;4r}, .wiljO 

as pne word, nmls «« r^><w 

liciuljjj I'tfy. : .eucliti€it4^n 

T^Viu. ;Phil, 593. hvi^trrci 5:^* 

i(r%v^ Read § ftuV m x«7«, ?3®ii 37^>4^i|^itr.4^ 

r^y^s Rcud u ^3 r#y$i >w<‘ 1:4^* 7^. 

lafAiMy evil ^vGUiv. M r PprsoTi, who c^msidc^ ^ m ^oip|T, 

notices the error (p. 40), without < 

. Or. 614, MrfAPioy y hcim cn^u 6»n7v sirr) a^/x» . RaCCtt^ T^vrf^^t 
duv^q iyx^m «W’ ajififc. Tiic first of these vases tt^ighl perhap^l?^ 
corrected from the second. As, liowevw, wo ftav^e ^ttot ob«i?t^ 
ed either £a-r or i<rr in this position, excCjJt ifi these- two pir$SQ*^ 
ges, we are strongly inclined to read s^r«§wf in thp first, 4 UkI 
iTret^M in the soconcl. Plicen. 4t)6. e5 v^ua-c-i^ ra S’ 

T<; ^vtrrv)^^. Read n h<rTvx,^q. So Eurip. SuppL S97, 
iS 9r^fleVo-«i cro>.i?, S’ ^^r^ oua^v^aT, , 1 4 the Phe^^7 

nisso;, the authorities quoted in Mr Personas note aiU concur in 
the common lecticjn, /d/c/, 892. £i Vi Aoywo-i raiV t;« srwWai. 
. Mr Person reads xeyotf nq roTq ^;V<, with the following note: 
Mox ^oyoio-i rosq Sf^oTg CanQ nq Aid, unde propter ruutmvs 

traiisposiu, Med, 710, rovurm 7t rSr c-^y, iKiiTix Si 
Bruuck and Poraon read kic^lx rs y/ypc^xt after two of tlie best 
MSS. Ale. 1083. ’^Eyy^x«t <iAX* ^ Ilead*AA’ 
*i^<dq Tiq s^uyit. Androm. 62. 0«cr« Si t» S£*V<* y«jj T«* jSdiXf^^w. 
Lascaris and Musgrave with all the MSS. read hi*oi y^ i^9nMif^, 
lbid> 229- Z^Ti* rav xxkSv y^^ funri^m, Reac] xxxS^ii 

{^iiiir:^6/y. ]ph. Aul. 8.58. A<yu?<.oq^ x/^^v^ofcxt t«S’t n ytl^ fc 
£<5. Read n rvx,^ 7<C^ di/K lx, Tro. 441. Uix^Uf ’oSi/rr^ yS^yv., '^q 
rvmtwy. Read ^<5 ii cruvr'ifief, Ibul, 1182.^11 <*"*’'*€> 
r«i ^crr^l%an. Read ^ ^rcAvy e-fl/ /S^OG-r^v^^eir. Hei’acJ. 173. 

»y >J/3j5c-£tvT£5, tlrs^ (e* >4/^/.) T6 vt« <ri. Rend «t* Toino tru loU. 808. 
Aso'^rwvcft, Tc^chG^irix^ cl/y yel^ a-ot voa-H. The luoderii editions read 
cvv yu^ <rc'{ fGira. If the acamtcd pixjnoun is right, we rrmsfe read 
ci/y O’c'i ya^ votrai. EI. 275. TflS’ j aicr^^ov y iiTretq. ov yx^ vuy 

Read ov> uxtui. Ibid. 850. TA>f^y fik p% imim't. 

^Read xtttinji, ' ^ 

It may be laid down as a general rule, that tlie first syllable 
of the fifth foot must be diort, it it is ibllowcd by the slightest 
paes(‘ or break dii the sense. iE^sch. Suppl. 761. %,xhiiii 
\vfL(pij^Gt, txvr% m Tsxm. , Setting aside all considcrtition^ of the pre- 
ceding observation, we dp tmt hesitate to change rxvr- into t;*?, 
and ^toZt into to^, yrhenever they-occur in this situation. Soph. 
Kl. 109. is the only, other instance which we have iobaerved. 
Soph. Qid, Col. 505. T4vxu$i¥ H^Tcvq-, S rauh'* k'/ rev. *Ph6 
whole passage is thus to be read : ’aaa* £^’ syi Tt?<wx’ 7\r 
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* ^ 

»tM',^,S>rtlni> rtt i$|iqw» ?»#' E7r»iA^$, ^ '^A?io‘of is the 

tiWi wkh U3ijdi^ri^bMl4f riwcf CEd. Tyr. llS4tf 

, 2|. Eutip. Iph. Aul l« 

^ S 1hbi$, verse, vkh severed others in 

same passage is r^ected by Mr Person as spurious. For 
this infermtttJon we are. indebted to Mr Gaisford’s republieation 
aif the lltt«o plays of Euripides edited by Marklaiid. 

; J^Tie fofiowiug verse of En» ipid^ deserves consideration : Iph- . 
Atdr B95, Oi KctKay rSvT tcltit^. Mr PorSOB 

f/rd Medn S33) reads wS’ U <dT<«i lancm. The alteration is not 
propm^ by Mr Pbrson as necesvsary, nor is it so in fact. Soph. 
CEd* Tyr. 239. *Ay« rou Aiydw T®vd' 5^6^. Kurip. Androm. 

S7Si riijiJoit ittfiotriiv ruv^' IxTncnh, loil* 14-26. *^E«mv n rS^s 
'}$ fdm xAt f^vxAi 

It appears from what lias been said, that the fifth foot of a 
tragic senarins cannot be a spondee, except in three cases. The 
first case, the occurrence of which is by tar the most freanent, i» 
when both syllables of the fifth foot are contained in tne same^ 
word. The second case is when the first syllable of the fifth 
foot is a monosyllable which is capable of beginning a verse, and 
whidh is not disjoined from the folio v\ing syllable by' any pause 
in the sense. The third case is when the second syllable of Che 
fift]b foot is a monosyllable, which, by being incapable of be*, 
gb^ing a verse or a sentence, is in some measure united to the 
.pjfe^ding syllable. The CEdipus Tyranmis of Sophocles . coh- 
more than four Jumdred and twenty examples of the first 
ca^, more than fifty of the second, and only one of tlie third* 
We coijLsidcr verses to w hich botli the . second and third casea 
apply* belonging to the second. With this reservation, w^c 
doubt whether the tliirty-two tn\gedies will afford fifty genuine 
instances of tlie third case, A considerable number is produced 
by Mr Pdrson, whicli we will subjmn with severalaMitions. 

AN. Soph. £1. 413. Ej fc^i rh Eurip. 

Phern. 1613. ’A>x’st< ccvto^ su^au icy fitoy, /^^PP620. ’EydJ T« 
(jyfti AlilJ) yethiv tr av x$ovx» Jlippol. 294. rvvx7tttg utii 

frvyKx^tirrxtn xv f^wyKxiicrrdvui Aid,) icref. The -MSS. read ovyKuit- 
trrxrrui. correction was made by Musgrave, and is approved 

by MrPorsoti (p. 36). Androm. 9^. BXfwcvv av xuyx^, £*«e* 
flci- Ihifh 1 185. (wtoV y J:* A; Pots,) he 

hn/nait art yt^cr. Iph. Attl. 523. *'Or /arj oh W5 if7ro>\d0oift iv 

(p^ 0 ?icc/^eifiir Aid.) A^yov, Bacch. 10?X). K,?tiois tfv ^ itei7r'oz^/rai* 
dr €ru(pdi {irdvpiff Aid.), Hcrach 457. Mj^A^<rrw U\ 

AT. ^seh. Prom. 820. tt S alyjd- 

gfn.' TAP. iEbch. Prom. 107. Owv Tf wW* frutdi^ yd^ yi^, 

S<!3ph: Ttach* 308. ^ rr^'r^vjrrtt^ yd^ Jhtt/, 
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884. trti4sj!ftvl^t»’ tym yif 

3uit''iriM j T« liM. 4f6G^ j 

tt«Ai21 Ibid. 56f5, A^fl»ri>?. aSi-dif Ipli. At^. 

i 14^6^ ifl ifvv. ' 'Ao|«»^^i 

■»»& ickK^'. Hera|ili''*ib^\ frVsS^^t4Vii^^ 

r^* Eurtp, Iph. 

Markland reads after Pi^ipon;^ Blk tS ki>jMfrak 
AH, Soph, CEdr Col. 26^ ^Owj^ j >^* 

Ibid. im. Kiti <rtt yt i'evfiyv 'jr/^i/fcit w'/rts; ,TJt»iXisitbn wtr 

ingof Tumebiis, , Aldus oui^‘l> Brunck r^h: iSr^ 01^01 

P^oi%v^ wkh tlie following umioUitioii : VocuJa m Jddiw^ pe^ 
perum miis^. It i^, iiripossible to collect from tliis^ 
reading is found in tlic MSS. Wc prefer, o5y to 
Eurip. Hec. 421. Js ‘Tn^r^Ktvr kfiot^ot T*f Tw;w^ Tlfce, true 

reading 'Hfuls ii ^^wmovrk y kju^^a , tUwv, is rc^tc^ed by 54r 
Person on die authority of Eustathius. To the authority of 
^ustathiu^ may be added tl)at of Hesyehius : Va^^t. 

A similai' error occurs in Suidas : i 

ton. 95,4. TU Hv s|e^ij*fiyi 6u yu^ av yt. MEN. Soph. CEd. Tyr. 
142 . *AAA* sg Trulifs, v^ue f4.h El. S57. Sv 3’ KftU i 

fitTovratf fittrtTg fAU Xayf. Eulip. Iph. Aul. ,‘^92. j 

^ y eAwis, pt^ut july, &scs. MOI. dLsch* Choeph. 903. Kg<vw o*? mjcmv, 
«fltl fcot xa?Jli^. Soph* CEd. Col. 982. *'BrtxTt yk^ fA*, trueny^ 

fi6i KtAKmy, Phil. 788f n^8(rsg;^fT«i ^/yu^* tl^«i fAci rffAeef. £u* 
rip. Hec. 507* S5rgvS<y^w, ly>tc>Wjj*w, ijyou y5^«y. Supph 1145. 
iy (tfToiy jild.)f 6tov ^3A«vto?, */a^w ^ot ^iXM. Iph. Auh 1212. Tiei&uy I- 
W9*fl* ofAX^fv (A6i 9rsrg«5. Iph. Taitr 942. ’HAflWWjWir^tfe (pujyd* 

tvSiv U6t TTo^x. Ptel. 478. Ttxg t £<^<*9 fAv^ev } xv9i$ ftot 
akf, MOT, Eurip. Ion. 63.3. *'*A 5’ *iy«f» iiiccucrJv fiov, X'dre^. 

Mr Porson (p. 36) appears to be inclined to read, xi&aus ^av, 

We should prefer, ^x 8 V 0 *«y, ^ Wn^, NIN. jS^sch. A gam. 1061. £/* 
CA^ A^outTdt, irti0^^ PiP A«yA The poet wrote, ttiM pip A^ys^. 

Soph. PhiL593. ^tvfAATPi ptMav^ip S ft^p wy Aoy^ We have already spo- 
ken of this verse, and of that which follows. NTN. Soph. Aj, 995. 
M«A/irr£ft WfAfiP .v9rA«py;^yoy> Sv Sii pvp t/3>ip. OTN, Soph. Ttach. 720. 
n^ 8i)i& iAfi? KXi'Topdt^ y* c^y ^jT* SOI. ALsch^ Prom. 649- Ti 
0tnhu v»/ ykfAA'v. Soph. EL 432. Tvfi^ w^d(r«4j}ff ^n^p. 

ytl^ JFM iifAtC, , Eurip, ;Alc. 1088. /^Aflcgsr pvp I* i0' ^fi£ vw jwe- 

X6P. Tb^ Ur ite tiesading IS pointrf out by Mr Porson (p, 36) after 

Valckejia^ frcnailllralen : ji*A<|M, yvy ^ xatup. EJv 

1119^ Rhes. 868. y ejy 

^^?t\ ixupTi^ pf«t Eurip. Heracl. 517,^ K«tJ« Sit-’, 

uiy ii Tt( fiiypr - . RInRS, tt^Tt iyv^^ rtf TOI.,' 

Soph. PljaL. ^ yippttst. xxym^T^ ^ara* Eurip, Or. 

yt»^wy«TS^*’ p? ,t« A^j«. ^ ^ 

^Should the atudent be d^irous of di.srovsering the reasons 
;V<XL. XIX. Ko. .37. F which 
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vvliich induced the tragic poets to observe the rules respecting 
the fifth foot of the senaiius^ which have been discovered and 
communicated to the world by Mr Porson, wc profess ourselves 
. to be unable to give him better information, than that which 
is delivered by the learned Hermann in the following words 
(H. p. 109): 

Caussa autem quare ista vocabulorum divisio displicere de- 
bet, haec cst. Quoniam in fine cujusque versus, iibi, exhaustis 
jam propemodum pulmonibus, lenior pronunciationis clecursus 
dcsidcratur, a^iperiora omnia, quo difficilius pronun ciantur, co 
magis etiam aures Imdunt : proptcrea sedulo evitatur ilia voca- 
huJorum conditio, qiue iiltimuin versus ordinem longiore mora 
a pra'cedente disjungit, eaque re dccursum numcrorurn impedil 
ac rctardat. ” 

To illustrate tliis doctrine, wc may conveniently revert to the 
first verse of the Ion, o ^etXxUttrt, nurtnq ov^«vo». It is by no 

means necessary to have enacted the part of Mercury in tlie Ion 
of Euripides, in order to be sensible of the i clief which is af- 
forded to the ^ exhausted lungs ' of a corpulent performer by" 
that variation of the verse in question which ,wc have already 
proposed, o ^x>iKi 0 i<ri¥ ov^xvov. That tlic comic poets 

were not quite so considerate of the lungs of their actors, ap- 
pears as well by their neglect of this canon, as by the words ot 
inordinate length which they sometimes employ : particularly by 
one of near eighty syllables, which occurs towards the conclu- 
sion of the Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes. Hephapstion informs 
IIS (ch. 14), that the as it was called, of the comic para- 

hasis^ ought to be pronounced, without taking breatli. 

In the Birds of Aristophanes, the consists of thirteen and 

a half dimeter anapestics (v. 723-736), which contain a hun- 
dred and thirty-four syllables. Upon the whole, it is not with- 
out reason that Mr Hermann (H. p. 140) exults in the follow^- 
ing terms over the inaptitude of his rival to investigate the caus- 
es of those facts which he had sufficient sagacity to discover : 

Id sp [>nte animiidvertisset vir eruditissimus, si non satis 
haberct observarc, sed in caussas etiam carum rerurn quas ob- 
servavit, inquirendum putaret. ” 

Wc are afraid that we shall exhaust the patience of our read- 
ers, although perhaps not their luhgs, by the length of our ob- 
servations on the following passage in Mr Porson’s preface 
(p. 43): 

“ Nunc lambicorum genus Comicis fere proprium leyiter at- 
tingamus, quod vulgo vocatur Tetrametriun cattilecticum. Du- 
abus rebus a Comico senario hoc differt ; prixno, quod quartu*i 
p§5 semper iambus aut tribrachys sit oportet ; sccundo, quod 
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sextus pes anapaestum etiam admittit. Sad pes cataleclicam 
syllabam prtecedens non iaaibus esse nequit ; nisi in proprio no- 
mine, ubi conccditur anapaestus. Quod de quarto Ctiain peda 
intelligi velim. 

We have long suspected, that Mr Person was mistaken in 
restricting to the case of proper names the use of anapests in the 
fourth place of the catalcctic tetrameter iambics of the comic 
poets. ITie appearance of the third edition of the preface to 
the Hecuba, without any modification of the doi'trine proposed 
ill the edition of 1802, has induced us to examine the question 
with considerable attention, and to present ihe result of our ex- 
amination to our readers. 

We have to observe, in the first })]ace, that all the trisyllabic 
feet Avhich are admissible into comic iambics, are employed W’ith 
much greater moderation in the catalectic tetrameters, than in 
the common trimeters. The Plutus of Aristophanes, for in- 
stance, commences with two hundred and fifty-two trimeters, 
.which are immediately foll(»wed by thirty-seven tetrameters, af- 
tyr wliich, the measure, although still iambic, becomes anti- 
strophic. Nearly three fifths of the trimeters contain one ox* 
more trisyllabic Icet in each verse. The thirty-seven tetrameters^ 
on the contrary, exhibit only one tribrach and one dactyl, and 
«not one anapest. In the earlier plays of Aristophanes, trisylla- 
bic feet are used more unsparingly both in trimeters and in te- 
tnuneters. Bat the comparative rarity of those feet in tetrame- 
ters is nearly as observable iii the Knights, the earliest remain- 
ing play of Aristopliaiics, which conUxins a considerable num- 
ber of tetrameters, as in the Plutus, wliich w^as written after 
the versification of the comic stage had begun to assume an ap- 
])earaiice of smoothness and regularity, which .the epntempora- 
rics of the youth of Aristophanes were not desirous of exhibit- 
ing. In the second place, we must remark, that the eleven 
surviving comcdi(»s of Aristophanes contain more than six hun- 
dred tetrameter iambics, in which number of verses, the edition 
of Bi’unck exhibits only seventy anapests whicii tlie most obsti- 
nate critic v/ill venture to defend. These seventy anapests are 
found in the following fifty-nine verses : Eq. 343, 345, 351, 352, 
357, 359, 360, 407, 414, 415, 422, 424, 428, 433,' 884^ S9G, 
902, 903, 908, 909, 91Q* Nub. 1046, 1050^ 1062,' 1063, 1066, 
1075, 1077, 1083, 1372, 1427. Pac. 948. Thesm. 543, 545, 
546, 547, 550, 558, $60, 564, 562, 567, 568. Ran. 910, 912, 
915, 917, 918, 91^^920, 922, 932, 937, 939, 943, 948, 954, 
962. Eccl. 283. If our seventy anapests were distributed e^' 
qually among all the places of tlic verse, except the seventh, 
which may be considered as out of the (piestion, we should find 
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deven or twelve instances of an anapest in the fourth place. 
upon actual inspection,, we discover only three or four such in- 
stancesy we believe that every person acquainted with the na- 
ture of chances, will allow us to attribute the smallness of the 
number to accident, unless it can be satisfactorily ascribed to 
some other cause. To exemplify the irregularities which so 
frequently disturb the calculations of the critical arithmetician, 
it will be sufficient to mention, that in the Lysistrata, which 
contains near seventy tetrameters, Aristophanes has not used a 
single artapest in a verse of that measure ; and that in the Thes- 
mophormzusae, which play was written nearly at the same time, 
lie has introduced the anapest fifteen times in the forty-three 
tetrameters which the play contains. 

Before Mr Porson’s edition of the Hecuba appeared, the 
Icarne^l Hermann had taught the world, in his incomparable 
work on Metres (p. 176), that the fourth foot of a catalectic te- 
trameter iambic might be an iambus, a tribrach, an anapest, 
or a procelcusmatic. Of the proccleusmatic he produces only 
one instance : Aristoph. Ran. 1063. « y gAflCjO* 

I et Of tliG anapcst lie gives the nine follow- 

ing instances from Aristophanes: Eq. 421, 836. Nub. 1049, 
1369, 1427. Thesm. 560. Ran. 930, 932, 937. Mr Porson 
(p. 43-^6) has enabled us to increase the number of real and 
apparent instances to nineteen, including a few from other 
poets. 

A. Aristoph. Eq. 421. | yi 7r^ovv6Ka-tf» 

We heartily concur in Mr Person's omission of B. Ibid. 836* 
TwVir I fiiyirrov All the editions before 

Brunck read C. Ibic(. 881. Tav^/ Unv I oWflC 

7iiAi«9vt6v/. Read with the Ravenna MS. and Brunck in his notes, 
4iHu | vg ovrei rj^MKovroi, O. Ibid. 884. Toi6VTe>t 
fiiirtcftxini [ •vTrvTTtT e^rerojjo-g. The common reading is 0tfiiTTM.XHgf 
•which ou^ht not to be retained without necessity. E. Nub. 1040. 
JHett to^otg Ksci rdteri i/xeug | ruwvrl avriXf^xim Read, ftfiag 
xdC/ relig ^vextg. F. Ibid* 1050. ’Ey4i» fclv ivpiv *H^xic.Xsavg | fitXrto/ 

K^lvct* O. Ibid* 1063. rioAAorf* 0 y* e^v nnXti/g eXxfitf ) hec rovre 

The common reading is which exhibits a tribrach 

before an anapest. Mr Porson reads, we apprehend from conjee* 
ture, 6Afl6/Si Ji* xvTc, Atx revre appears to us to be preferable to S/ 
ttvri* H. Ilnd, 1359. ov ya^ tot* ivBvg t ru | vncSxt rg x.x( 
vuriMxu Read with Bentley and Porson xfiv rvTmrdxi Tg. 1. 
Ibid* 1427. Jg tow; xXixr^vlixg, | kx) txXXx rk /ior^ ruvru , K, 
Thesm. 548. OuTrxiror iWno-gy, oTi yv¥n ) tlroM. Mr Por* 

son read's ItoiW’, tjie second syllable of whfich word is short L. 
iSid. J$50. Tiff ifw» yu¥XixSv n^jveXoTnjy, | ^xt^^xg xn'x^x^drxg* M. 
fbid. 560. Ov3* is r^v SevZ^x rS •jfiXikii | ywF« kxtiTKSiyiTtv* Mr Porson 

read? 
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reads O0 top up^pot rZ | 9reAkci KotriTpro^n^ip. This lection appears 
to be derived from Sul das : Kurtr^ohn^^^ xan»»%^6P. hcu^x roy 

KXWjea^n'n, xxi KUritrTro^eaatp oftotu^, N. Ran. 912 . ^Ay;,tK>ix 

$ N«iS*9V> I TO pr^otrxvov ^ukw^. O. Ibid, 930- ‘'A c^fx/ixhiiP ov 
htp ?v. I v« reit^ ^tovg^ iyuy •?>. Mr Porsoil reads ov p«^** Jf* At pre* 
sent we have not leisure to examine whether the comic poets 
ever use the adjective in any other manner than imperson- 
ally, in the neuter gender and singnlar niiniber. At all events, 
if the verse requires emendation, we should prefer the omission 
of \i to the alteration of pxhop. Ov without the substantive 
verb, occurs continually. If we retain the common r^fcding, be- 
.^idesthe anapest in the fourth place, to wliich we do not object, 
w^e shall have a division of the anapest similar to that in AcL. 
107, Ei 9r^«<r5ojcS« lx tZp This division is spar- 

ingly adopted in the common trinjeters, a much more licentious 
species of metre ; and we have observed no instance of it in te- 
trameters, except the verse now before us. At the same time, 
we do not pretend to determine, wliethor the rarity of such a- 
napests in tetrameters is to be attributed to accidc'nt or to de- 
sign. Too few of these verses are preserved, to enable us to 
decide with confidence on every question relating to their struc- 
ture. If the Thesmoplioriaznsm of Aristophanes had been lost, 
no metrical writer would have hesitated in pronouncing, that 
the catalectic dipodia or of an iambic verse must ncces- 

vsarily be a bacchius, as T^x^ntxiy ptoaitvii;, A soli- 

tary instance of an ionic a minore ocatrs in that play, v, 54?7. 
*Ey£v«T«, | re, Un j vgAo7r??y Tins deviation 

from tlie ordinary form of the verse is the more remarkable, as 
it is not caused by necessity. The word might occupy 

five difierent positions in the verse, without producing any ir- 
regularity. P. Ran, 932. Toy \ov^h IprTraAHt^voyx | fyrap riq ixrip 
Q* 937. Ovx iV5rflsAucgvoK*f, f-tu Ai\ ovj^s r^xytXx(pov^^ Uvrt^ 
rv. We suspect that the poet wrote, Aioo^ xxi T^xyihx<^o\>q* So 
in Soph. El. 689, some copies read, oCk feiov^' g^y ovoi 

instead of the common and true reading, t^yx xxi x^xryi, R- 
Aristophanes apud Athen, p. 372- B. i%tg lev yttponcivou? [ e^- 

X. 0 JP ofAov Ti S- Plato Coniicus idld, p. 665, C. Kgxi^xrxu 

A</3«yfi» I TOP iprtrtkk d^rt. We sttspect the true reading to be bn* 
n voui, T. Cratinus apud SuuL alquc Eiyvnd. v, et Emtatli, 
p, 768, 14?. *0 S’ nAiQicij oJe-^g^ TT^o/ixToy^ /3'» /3« Xgyup Mr Poison 

attributes this verse to the younger Cratinus. Enstathiiis sim- 
ply says, K^xijyog^ Suidas and the Etymologist add tho mine of 
die play, f.^xTTpps AfopvTxj^f^xpS^^, wlucli mOst proKibly '/'as the 
work of the elder jCra.iiinUs. Mr Ptu son reads v^o/S^riov. We 
have no objection to tr^drtop^ but we cannot so icadily conijEjnt 
eo exchange hr m,] The comic poeU ainiosl always iise 
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to express iLc sense of iiio EngHsli vrorJs As it ^lere. Ex- 
amples may be fonnii in tljc Wasps of Aristo})banes, v. 9(1, 
105, 107, 129, 172, 227, ^57, 351, 363, 395, 506, 571, 702, 
712, 713, 780, 804, 1107, 1111, 1306, 1370. To our ears, k 
appctars to mean somctliing more than mere comparison, as in 
the following lines of Antiphanes {apml Alhau jk 681, C): Ovh^ 

%'pvcrccv ci Ae&KmUf &?,- ^eji, Nliy ojtA^ivovs' i%ovri; y.i - 

r^v<p<tMvq j At all events, if any alteraticfn in the verse of Crati- 
nus were necessary^ \\ c should prefer the folbwincr rcpi cscnta- 
tion of it : *0 5 ,C»! /3^ A:yi/y, 'T^r-jS.xrov, /!)Uoi^£t. Ihit we 

are perfectly satisiicd with tlie CGiniimn reading. 

Of th<* nineteen preceding ven-es, the aiiapest in the fnurlh 
foot of six, marked A, B, C, E, IT, K, has been renioved by 
corrections which may be considered as <:|iiiJe satislactory. Four 
more, marked D, F, L, N, in which liic anaj^est is eojitained 
in a proper name, do irr. militate agaijet Mr rorsonV canon. 
A sulKcienl proportion of the nine which remain, appears to be 
]daccd licycnid the reacli of eiuoiidation, to convince us, tlint 
the comic poets did not scruple lo em])loy an anapest in the 
.fourth place of a cafaic'ctlc tetrameter iambic*, wliencver tiny 
found it convonieni to do so. Mr Porsou {}>. 46) adduces those 
fuc wliicii are marked T, P, Q, R, S, without proposing an} 
emendations of them. 

In confirmation of our opinion, we will take life liberty of 
applying Mr Porscu's canon to the sixtli }d:ice, instead of th< 
fourth. The instances <a an anapest in the sixtli pdacc whiefi 
\vc have been able to collect, amount (ulv to tw^clve. 'I'hc 
reader w'ill observe how great a reduction Ironi tliis riLin!l)er 
may be made by emendations, not oho of wliich ran be called 
violent or very ii]iprobab:e. 

A. Arlbtoph. Eq 339- OiV aZ Itlrzi- , tu Aix, [ a-c A.-«. 
pk rh UoTuo^. In order to avoid the dact}l before the* anapest, Mr 
Hermann (M. p. 153) properly reads Lix instead rf ov A/sc, 
as in V, 33A B. Ihid. 112. 7r.rLim£JV, I -Wii/y ri 

7 «V. ^Phe true reading, is exhibitc^d in the Ravenna MS, 

and by Julius Pollu::, as Briinck cBscives in his notes. C. Hi, A 9(^0. 

If it wv:e necessary, 

V;C might read tc' V), IHd, 910. ^ 

hiov \ -zh KsCViXib a'/rrlij. E. Njlb. 1066. oik f 

ciXX' ov pa A/\ tv Wc apprchcnvl that the p<x"t wrote, «aa* 

tuy fid A/V., pJ)(^x'Q^cv, V. IbicL 1075. hr^v&vj fU | -j-; 

(^VTf'jg U^dyy.x^. Read as in Vesp. 1282, 1458. C. dJicsrn* 

568. loci'. H.CU ph ic'sv, I AaSi I"J. JMJ, 570. 

Tov o'yircefxov^f ^ 'ov j 'ioItcv <r: ’Txoiwvi). Thc proncam \Vii% 

. inserted by Lrunck without ary reason, and against all autlicnh 
F Ran, 919. '<jrrev ii d >x>}.ol‘y\Tic. iiAuVs 7«:f Jr(V. Fcilri 
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we ought to read Mhoq ^<r6ct.. K. Archippns apud Alhen. p. 227* 
31 1> C. *£^jUdHocy ^iet I fi'vuq */kh%ovg rt L. Crates 

ildd* p» 267 y E, OuKQVV ^ETUTTPV^pXq <rtxv \ T 9 f uXn %‘UTitq a?\ci(p£tiy. Until 

a probable emendation of this verse h proposed, vve are fairly enti- 
tled to decline its authority. M. Aristophanes ibid. p. 427, C. n/- 

yuvy iyrUT KocxSqy [ r^elTTf^av. 

It will appear, on examination, diat three only of the preced- 
ing verses, marked I), G, K, decidedly forbid our application 
of Mr Porson’s canon to the sixth place insteail of tile fourtii. 
The fact is, tliat in this kind of verse, the comic poets admit 
anapests more willingly and frequently into the first, third, and 
fifth places, than into the second, foiii*lh and sixth. Of the 
seventy anapests which we liavc observed in the eleven play« oi* 
Aristojdianeri, twenty-two, or nearly one third, occur in Uie 
first place. The first place having almost double the numbei“ 
wliich would accrue to it from an equal distribution, some kA 
the other places must necessarily' exhibit fevi^er anapests tlian 
their liiir proportion. 

As it is probable, that a more accurate examination than ours 
w’ill discover anajiests in Aristophanes w hich have escaped our 
notice, we think it necessary to slate, that hitherto we liave in- 
tentionally passed over in silence the following instances. Acli. 
819. uu y.iKCipui'.‘cq \ fuu U his aiiapcst W’OuM 

hardly l)e tolerable in a, trimeter. Tlie last editor of this pljy 
reads KpacrJicq ctu, compaiirig v. 85 k Eq» 893. Kact ri>uT a 

rrs^i^u I y’, 4vx <r uTto-Ttvi^r^. T'hls disjointed verse may be con- 

veniently read as follows : Kxi raZro y l-rtrAdU <rt Tnet | ijwT^fT^er, h’ 
xTroTTvi^-l* Pac. 918. Te Kxvavy TTapiT7tVy | trr:f^ux, x-cu ,tt«- 

Tlie Ravenna MS. reads Tre/^cirr’. The anapest in the first 
place is in our list- i>ys. 3 Hi. Tjjv XxfiTrxnx O' ti^iui7r>v ct/w? | 

'u,ci T(>oToi<,''ttq. Read wiili die oUl editions, rkv iV«fv}jv. Tbid, 

3SS. C)i/;t \thv Kuf^iTTitjov { (rs^aripo; Thc old editions read 

cU i<rT u4^. perhaps, linwevcr, the true r;^ading is cvK^kimy as 
in the Knights, v. 1079. Ow up tv^u; rot rxdvi^aq o-dp^Ti^o;, Lys* 

372. Ti (TV TTV^, w TVKjS', t^eov j | a'5 trxmv ; The <?>* 

was inserted by Biunck in order to sustain the metre. Read rl ext 

In' turning over thc loaves of Alhcm^ous, for the puiT^ose of 
discovering tetrameter iambics., with anapests in thc fourtli and 
sixth places, u few verses written in that measuve, or which 
may be converted into that measure, have occurred to ns, 
wdiich W'C arc willing to take this opportunity of exhibiting in a 
less incorrect form 3ian has been given to them by the various 
editors of Athenmus. , , . , 

P. 8(), C. 90, F. ArellippUS : 

x*f t«k jcvhitr/ n. These words are divided by Scliw eighfi^sor 

F inf9 
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into ow trimetef and th6 beginning of a second, A better 
vision would have'becn to end Ae verse ^th By 

reading rots Kruny t*, we make erne tetrameter of the whole, 

‘ ; P. 96, C. Phererrates, 'Sphweighseuser, in his Addenda ft 
^^^trigenda (p, 414?), has converted this fragment into four mi-^ 
liltiible tetrameters, on th^ authority of the Leipzig Reviewers/ 
first seven words, ’Sis vpi^Apowti^rctt iuyrm 
" ^ay pet^iaps formed into the following tetrameter : 

• I ^Tochu it7cot$^ ^u7v* The mainder of the fragment con- 

\{$ts 6f si^c excellent dimeters : K*/ vTru^x^t rifx»x^s *y | i^tyf 

I vaT«i> <Puo^»i^ rofiosy | ttoIjs •rPiAv^h, o^ j vthtec 

or^^XeCy TV I ^cs Ip ftiXtrty f^ips Perhaps the following 

fragment of the same poet {apud Atken, p. 56, F) is part of the 
same p^s^ge : Vot^xPi's r avXvros I IC»/ 6i^/M Xovr^d, xeot rx^i | 

xn 'TPtxrdy xott xd^vot. The verse may be completed by reading 
for xd^vec, 

P. 267, E, Crates : 

A, ^'E^xurot ^cvXov eii^i us KtKr^crtr y •vSfi ^o^Atjy, 

R. *AAA' etVTps avrd dpt}^ yi^opp ^tecxopiiTit s 

A. Oy auvrat rd ttupt iyd orautrof, 

B, Ti ^yirx revr xvroTs wXiqpj ' A. n^oerunp xv^dcxrrcp 
TUP vxivx^im ert itf texX^ r<f„ 7rx^xrt$ovy r^diril^x, 
xvtPiy ^xsxs-Kiuxl^t wwvTtfP, jxdrrtt dy?ixxtrx£, 

^yXrty xvxh. 'tovtC* m KvXt^ j iovTc' vi^t rxvntp^ 

XPX^XtHy ^d^x, TiiP %vr^XP '^i^XP TX tcvtAac. 

^det^\ «AA* oC^l rxTr'i otttos Uf^t» 

tvKovP f*9rxrr^hf/xs (rtxurh' dXtri tatus xX^^m* 

In the sixth verse, we are uncertain whetlicr we ought to read 
xvith Schweighaeuser, x-x^xirKtvx^i o-xvriip^ or to consider xvm 
the corruption of some other word. The Venetian My. coun- 
tenances the latter opinion, by reading orx^xo%tvx^i o-xvtop. Witli- 
out pretending to correct rhe last verse, we give it as it is writ- 
ten in the sanje MS., except that, with the assistance of Gasau- 
bon, we have changed xXuoro'Tus into dx<r} w<eri# 5 . 

„ P* 301, B.' Archippus : Kxi riiv ^ev xCpiniP KxrxTnTraxtp lyrt;- 

^^dp* Read, Kaw fC£p x<punp xxrx'pn’rutx 1 Im^dp Ti?. This 

verse may be added to the instances of the omission of ns which' are 
produced in Mr Person's note on Hec. 1161. Suidas v. 
quotes the words p^o^fdop 'xx^’^z^xt xOv^fix from the ^olvca^s of Crati- 
nus. If we read pi^xf^op n x&v^ux, we shall have the second 

hemistich of a tetivijnetcr anapr ^ic, in which mc^tre th^ beginning 
of the 'Oho-tnis wa^ written, as v t >:ini from Hepli^stion, ch. 

, P. 37 2,^ B. Aristophanes ; "' 04 ^^ | -irutvovsy jSoV^Vf, 

> Xfi^xpov^ 7xpy KOPto^Top mrv^xovpTXi The second ’verse may be 
complete! by reading, Zre^p^yow^ ^t^fPy art^dii^ fo^mr In the s^me 
, God says to another, '*£y^/5f ixdyop ^^pop tp^ifxs 

^agau^ reads cpiijvrflcs, and attributes these wopd« to 

.Solus. 
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jEoltits*v Schwelghscuser gives them to Boreast and accnnitnodat^ 
<3asaaboii*$ emendation to the metre, by I’eading ^vtSv, We believe 
that the poet wrote, «Aty$f ^ I had come a hiik earlier. 

P# 4^84*, F. 527, C. Ari&to^hax^: *AAA* MaHrirttW* iuou 

3nfta-&>Tegy «XA<^ f^iXXcv IlfHliv, tTnit^^Uf 'i^v^xKotrimv 

r KUi XUf he Attxm9Si^*U-v>4je(if9 fAi&v n^cAt; xm «^4A«¥. 

In the first verse, Mr Person (p* 4*5) reads k^dHr xir. From the 
other fragments of the same pUy, tlie /Lsurxxig^ yre collect tliat these 
words are spoken by an old man, who is ccmplakiuig of his prodt* 
gal son. We read, therefore, tf^h rx^\ Mr Person rejects me 
words uUv xxt iplx«ig as desperately corrupt, but retains xvXtxtn 
as the beginning of a fourth verse. It is, however, an interpoki- 
tion. In one passage of Athencus, the words of the poet end witli 
Aaxxivecp, Hesychius : Xiott rav ix Axxatviig. ix xvXixcf Aaxdiv^S tJut. 
Read : XTev U Axxxtvjis. ix xvXtMg Axxxmg civof xht. Perhaps the 
first hemistich of tlie following verse was as follows: 

P. 499, C. Diphilus: Axyvv$9 I&ivoy, 5 y^xv% 6vXxx^f il fciTTov. 
We are informed by Mr Gaisford, in his notes on Hephxstion 
(p. 341), that Mr Porson considered this verse of I')iphihis as an 
asynartete, similar to some which conclude the Wasps of Aristo- 
phanes, and to others which Mr Gaisford has produced. To these 
may be added, Cratinus aptid Athen. p. 553, E. ^A^rxXiv 

ti I K^ii/cy rcifn ovr iSoeW* Tlx^x y^^(rt |e«)|Aoy | (nciTravx r ^ye^x^ev. 

As the poas cf the new ct medy had very little variety in their mea- 
sures, e are inclined to represent the verse of Diphilu*? as follows : 

£ K ov Aetyvyflv, « ] y^«u, ^jXxxay 

P. 700 , F. Plato; *hvrxu^ I'T XK^uv reHv k^otcc^uv Xvj^vof Sifiv^cTf. 
The omission of the article will convert tliese words into an asynar- 
tete of the kind mentioned in the preceding paragraph. By chang-» 
ing tlie Older of the words, we may produce a tetiameter iambic : 
■‘Erra* )’ ivi t»> x^oru^uv ux^oip | Htt Xv^nv Where tlie metre is 

so uncertain, an editor of Atfaei asus would perhaps act most pru- 
dently in iciainmg the common reading. 

Aristophanes occasionally introduces a very elegant Species* of 
verse, which w’-e are willing to mention in tliis place, because it dif- 
fers from ilie tetrameter iambic, only in having a cretic oi paeon in. 
the room of the third dtpodta, and because it is frequently coirupted 
into a tetrameter iambic by tlie insertion of a syllable after the first 
hemistich* In technical language, it is an asynartete, composed of 
a dimeter iambic and an ithyphallic. It is called 
,ne*iiKi«rw^A«/3#y by HephKstion (cb. 15), who has given the foUow- 
ing specimen of it : 'E£cg ^tvotjk | li Xx/u4fv a Twenty- 
five of tliese verses occur togetlici in the Wasps of Aristophanes, be- 
ginning with V. 24fi^ Two of them «may be corrected as follows ; 
V. 249. w Xa^itfj | toi^ 'fhe Second 

syllable of lefag- V. 263. o*x«r r*uT ^raniV j Wm 

In V* 1218 of the Clopds. the Mis* lightly tead^t 

'AAA’ 
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'aaa* tiWyiA')' fn I v^urav Irrta^rm, The following VCfSC of Te- 

leclides is adduced by Athena^us (p. 485, F) : Keel |ceeAe;^goi* cfvtv I'^kup 
fg ijJvisWew Schweighaeijser has converted these words into 

the following tetrameter trochaic : Kaci f^iXi^Qov cmv i\kup he 
AJJjrMv. As the second syllable of ought to be short, per- 

haps tlie following asynarteie with a dactyl in the first place may 
approach nearer to the true reading ; Keei o7yo» wAjcsv ^ | >jjy- 

vfov Aia'tfrrJif. The measure of these verses resembles the Latin Sa- 
turnian, except that tlie first hemistich of the Saturnian is catalectic/ 
JDabuni mojum McteUi | Ncr\ iopuetec, *Efo 5 avi^ iizTiwq | 

Respecting the dimeter iambics of the comic poets, Mr Porson 
has said nothing ; and we have very little to add to what has been 
said by Mr Gaisford, p. 244. With the exception of the catalectic 
dipodia^ they appear to admit anapests into eyery place, but more 
frequently into the first and tliird, than into the second and fourth. 
Strictly speaking, indeed, there is no diflference in this metic between 
the second and fourth feet, as a system or set of dimeter iambics is 
nothing more than one long verse divided for convenience of ar- 
rangement into portions each containing four feet. That the quan- 
tity of the final syllable of each dimeter is not indiiTerent, has been 
remarked as well by others as by Brunck, from whose hands we beg 
leave to rescue the following passage: Aristoph. Eq. 45S. UeeV «t)- 

Ttfy I x.sit TdTj | t.oti rotq | KeXai 

w aviate. This is the common reading, Brunck roails, rx /??- 

genio : Ucu' ctvrlv uvo^ixuTcerst, xcet | rc<e-*v tkc. Ij this 

reading were found in all the MSS., we should lliuik it our 
duty to submit to it ; but w^c cannot allow the di\isioii of the 
anapest which it exhibits to be introduced upon mere coujoLluiv. 
"We suspect that the poet wrote : jldi' umey t&yh^ixarxr\ IV I yua-T^i^ 
xxi roTs’svre^eiqy &c. It is well known tliat A and EY arc conti- 
nually confounded in manuscripts. In our account of Mr 
Blomficld's edition of the Prometheus, we had occasion to re- 
mark, that the Aldinc edition of jEscliylus reads fi^r 
V. 580, and uyfAecnfp for tCyfAdr&'v V. 586. In the same manner, 
the ’A(rTg<tTEuTw, a play of Eupolis mentioned by lleplnrslion 
(ch. 15), is called in several MbS. ^ I'he adverbs 

T 

%v 


♦ In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1787 (p, 072), tlie following 
words conclude a very learned and elaborate panegyric on Mr Pitt. 

Rome had cause to rejoice that Scipio was her consul ; Britain, 
too, has reason to gratulate herself that Pitt is her minister. Xo^eq 
# TToXAtf Find. 01. il. Let not therefore objection be made 

to the youth of one, who may with confidence say, il y iya pieq, Ou 
ij 1<Jgy<6 axovilp. Soph. Ant. 710. Or in the 
yordsof Menander: %v]o erpears^cq Mycj, ’aaa« (p^cpsvpleq 

u ?Jytvs If wc read iv we jhall liave a 

rj^adiiig, 
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and arc botli applied to a verb §3^iJ\ing Toh^^ in 

tlie Wasps, V, 450. It^oo-aywyiv biMtt sw 

W© conclude our obsei-vations on tb^c vel^ses by mentioning^ 
that in y. 840 of the Knights, at iJic endY)f a system of them, 
we%nust read l7rcs.^^tyuv,i instead in order to pre- 

vent the Icngtliening of a short sellable befote a mute arid a K- 
({iiid. Tlie compound l7ca,7cciini<^%i iriay be compared'^ mth ia'«- 
V. 701. 

An expression occurs in Mr ‘Porsori*s remarlcs oh ihb trochaic 
metre, which appears to have deceived more than one iregiect^ 
able scholar. Mr Porson observes (p. 46), fliat the catalec^ 
tetrameter trochaic of the tragic and comic poets may conv^^ 
ently be considered as consisting of a cretic or pseon prefix^ 
to a common trimeter iambic, m the following manner: 

tv I Xoym id* ’Aydo-Uff | #AX* w w- 

r^t09g^ «•( trv, •jF9>X^tq, | xott sr>.oi/y iricrfixt Aafdtiat^i iir9sk 

;*«£<. Mr Porson adds : 

Sed in hoc trochaico senario (liceat ita loqui) duo observ- 
anda sunt; pusquam ana^iaestum, ne in primo quidem loco, 
admitti ; deinde necessai'io scin])er requiri caesuram pentliemi- 
merirn. 

The inadmissibility of anapcslo into the trochaic scnctj'his may 
be exemplified by prefixing a cretic "to the fifth verse of the 
Plutus of Aristoplnincs : ’AXXa ya« j uydyKn h^dTronx rm 

v.iiy,Zu The dactyl in the second jdace vitiates the metre of this 
verse, considered as a tetrameter trochaic. Common rcad^ 
will pardon us for explaining tin’s passage in Mr Porson’s pre- 
face, when wo show that it seems to have liecn misunderstood 
by so exeellent a scholar as Mr Burges. In Mr Person’s edi- 
tion of tlie PlKcnissie, v. 616 has an anapest in the fourth place? 

xat In his notC UpOD tllis 

verse, Mr Burges remarks: liaj'O ef. fxrrtmse nunquam in Tro^ 
r/irnns irapicis aiu^jurdus ocevrrit. He proposes to read, either 
i^ihxLucfjcu or It is somcwhat IT- 

rnavkable, that an anapest in v. 621 of the same play has c- 
scaped Mr Burges's observation : Kxi rv, ev mv 

^j^flTTw) y.d^oi. In Ml’ Porsoii’s editioii of the O- 

rcstes, anapests occur in the live Ibllowing trochaics: V. 728, 

776 , 

xeadlng, which, in our opinion, is preferable not only to tliat which 
is exhimted by this ingenious admirer of youthful ministers, but also 
tri the original readmg in Stobaeus LII. p. 201. aaa’ u Twf 

Aoywff Gratis reads aySg«V <r* with the following tj&tte 

A4d^di (T ca«5^. ^The fragment is manifestly taken frorii^ine 

tragedian, biU hot from Euripides, if Mr Person’s {ad 
observation on the initial letters /3 a, yA, ^c. be correct. 
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152S, 1530 . The Iphigenia in Atilis will supply 
near twenty examples, induding a few in which the anapest I 8 
contained in a proper name. 

It is almost unnecessary to mention that, in this metre, ana- 
pests are admissible only into the even places. It may, ,ht>w- 
ever, be not altogether vsuperfluous to observe, that the tragic 
poets appear to have used anapests in the even places as willing- 
ly and fi’equehdy as tribrachs, in any place except the first and 
nfth. The thirty-two tragedies exhibit about thirty-two in- 
statioes of a tribrach in the second, third, fourth, sixth or se- 
venth place, several of which appear to be corrupt. 

; Bath in tragedy and in comedy, the tetrameter trochaic is 
usually divided into two homistichs b^^ a c^rsura after the fourth 
foot. The" tragedians, however, observe this rule much more 
strictly than the comedians. Most of the instances to the con- 
trary have been corrected in a satisfaclory manner. ^&ch. 
Pers. 165. Tcturec f.ut sTnv h (p^i<rtv. The Glas- 
gow edition has an obelus before The ccesura nmy be re- 

stored by removing to the end of the verse. Ibid.VM* 
iraejuTTii^tff/ Xcce; zctri06et^rcti %t^i j The true reading, 

has been restored by all the modern editors. Soph. Phil. 
1402, TAeozth ^ ymcAt^v u^viK^g'iv^q. Ml* Porson’s emen- 

dation, which, in our opinion, is more ingenious than satisfac- 
tory, may be seen in Mr Gaisford^s notes on Hephaestion, 
p. 264. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 1385. K«< w y IfAci (ojJ^£ Ti 

x/flfv ^2 codcL) Perhaps the poet wrote, K<»< ya^ 

'tvYi Toi rt Xtatv \f4A (p^^e^]/v^sTv Ibid, 1307. Ti t 6 'hiKtcuv t»Zto y 

(tow y Aid A h umt'fFuv siro?. We do not pretend to cor- 

rect the whole verse; but we have little doubt that the true 
reading of the latter hemistich is *x*f*^'^ arruTruv giro?. Ion. 532. 
Mx^Tv^tT^ &»vtS. rx r9u tfsov y hcfxxB^ W^e quote this 

verse as an instance of licentious emendation. Barnes silently 

• ads t 4 Tot; Btav His motive for this alteration is un- 

lown^o tis. We are unwilling -to suppose that even the au- 
thor of liie sublime ode on vlio^roAjo? *Toro Mof^A^o^w 

objected to the contraction of 6tou into one syllable, an in- 
stance of which occurs only ten lines before the verse in* ques- 
tion. 

Mr Porson remarks (p. 50), that in dimeter anapestics a dactyl 
is very seldom, 'rarissinw, placed immediately before an anapest, 
so as to cause a concourse of four short s}-llal)les. Mr Gaisford 
(p. ^ 79 ) has collected several instances of this concourse, whi^ we 
will lay before our readers, with some additional examples which 
have occurred to us. iEsch. Tlieb. 874. tlf^m 

T . Burn. JJ52. WS* woaw? f jowjiof.. Sappl. 9. m 
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rdfitv Aiyi^rtv, Soph* Ant* 04*1* Tni» riv 

Aj* S0.5, Nvif 0 euitUy 6 Re^ 

without the article. Enrip. Hec. 14*7. '"1^ 'A*yxft^ 96 t 6 f ixens 
Mir^v. Hippol. 1365, *^oS’ o e‘aKp^$<ri*f^ ^drrms VTn^ij^m. Mr Gais- 
ford properly reads lAl^# 31. *'o^n^ ut wear*! 

fcCNiv. Tro. 101. Mtr«fleiX^ 6 fiAif 6 v imifum fbid. 177. T«f<r3* 

'Ay0(^^Mv«<, h^Mcdvff^i^, Ibid. 125^^. Irl «•#! xwrsxvxif/i fiitv, 

Mr Gaisford, who omits this line, probably reads h with Mr 
Person (ad Hec, 29S). Ion. 226. £i ^}ixm 

El. 1319. Bd^iru. XlxX>idl^ Ibid. I32t. Tvyy^H (pixturf 

yd^ ^ivy 9 vo‘\' AristOph. PaC. 169. JOui fJFij^Uf^ 0 f n* rt Ttowy. 
Av. 404*. K»< ^ediv ifMXM. This little verse is not anapestic, ^as 
appears by the following words, ivl rbec r Ixmixij which Brnnck 
has miserably corrupted, in order to accommodate them ^to his 
notions of the metre. Thesm. 822. i fuevany « xetXuAitntti. 

Ran. 1525. Auft^x-dliti Ephippus ajTfid Athen. 

p. 322, E* d^vobty ^iXevAiy xioTgiif. Mnesimaclms ibid. p. 4*03, 
C. Kd^afios, d^votiy i^ixluu. More examples may proba- 

bly be detected by diligent search ; but those which we have 
produced are sufiicieiit to prove that Mr Person’s expression 
must be construed with some degree of latitude. Accoivling to 
Mr Person (p, 55), there is no genuine instance of this license 
in tetrameter anapestics. 

The anapestic xlipodia may be composed of a tribrach and an 
anapest, for the purpose of atlmittlng a proper name, which can- 
not otherwise bo introduced inlo tlie verse. Anaxandrides ap?id 
Atheu. p. 131, B, AvAm y fltvTofV ’Awyw/S^v, *A^ydf J* aJst*, kuI »<. 

Ki)^4^(»3<»T®F TO* The second syllable of *A*nytniai 

is evidently short. 

In both kinds of anapestic verse, dactyls are atlmitted with 
much greater moderation into the second than into the lirst 
place ot the di podia. The eleven comedies of Aristophanes con- 
tain more tlian twelve hundred tetrameter anajmstics, in whicii 
number we have remarked only the nineteen following examples 
of a dactyl in an even place, which, in tliis kind of anapestic 
metre, can only be the second foot of the verso, as Mr Porspn 
has observed (p. 51); Eq. 524'", 805, 1327. Nub. 551*, 353, 
400, 409 ^ Vesp. 389, 551, 671, 673*, 708'^, 102(7. Pac, 732. 
I^s. 500. Thesm. 790, 794. Ran. 1055/ Keel. 676^ hi a» 
of these verses, excq>t those six which ar^ marked with an aste- 
risk, the preceding foot is al^o a dactyl, ,The same observations 
;^ply in a ^*rtuin degree also to dimeter anapcsdpJv When W'e 
Aerefore, in Uib CEdipus iColoncns of Sophoc|QS (v. 1766), 
Txtr oZvtic^viiAfMf 9 we do’ Hot to read lu 

the Electm (v. 96), where the iM-SS* ’ mid editions read 

. / ; . ft. ^ 

* 
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Brunck has judiciously adopted the re^Wling 6f 
the Scholiast, ^g««y. These trifling alteration!^ require no 
authority to support them j but we would not go so far as to 
change the order of the words for tlie puipose of removing a 
dactyl out of an even |J[ace. 

Of the nineteen tetrameters mentioned in the preceding pa* 
#agniph, one only is destitute of a cdomra after lihe first dipodia : 
Nub. iJ5S. Tawr* ra6iJT<« KXs • mvpw etvTcM | rav ftr}/x(nrtif 
Similar instances are exceedingly rare in dimeters. Mr Gais- 
ford has collected more than fifty instances of the violation of 
tlie ctesura in dimeter anapcstics, in six oi‘ which the foot which 
ought to be fo]Io)ved by tlie emsura is a dactyl. iKsch. Pers. 

^Ax?i\ 3 ZiZ /Sx<riXiZ, vvv The word leAA* appears to 

liave been inserted by Turnebus for the purpose oF completing 
the verse- Perhaps we ought to read, Ziv vZv rm 

♦wy [ rSf xtu | o-Tgacr/oty oAs(r«s. This cmcnda- 

lion is corroborated by the first words of the play, rav Dig- 
rSf &c. At the samc tijne, we arc not free from 

suspicion that the poet wrote, *vf olZ ns^o-wy, nayo for the sccotul 
iime. Agani. 1533. ifiof he roZT | tyo? rh TFoXvxXecvriv 
t" I *l^tymiecy &c. Mr Porsoii [uJ Med, S22) re- 

marks on tins passage : Dele inut^lem copttlavty et h gc TroXvKXoivrre^ 
We suspect that both the conjunction and the projx?r name are 
interpolated, iuid that we ought to read, T<y TroXv^xavrev aUlia 
^^oicrcAi, Either reading violates tlie caesura. Idem Promethf o So>* 
Itito apy,d Sirahonein^ p,*6S. Klumy ^xyrdr^o^uy AtOd'Trm. Both the 
vsense and tlie reading of these words are uncertain, 8oph. 
Ant. 156. K^gdtfy 0 The word TJja-Se, wliich 

is unneccssai’y to the sense, was added by Heath to comjilcte 
the verse. Until a hajipicr emendation is offeued, pcrliai>s an 
editor^of Sophocles will do well in exliibiting this verse as it 
stands in the MSS. and old editions. Eurip. I[)h. Taur. 4*60. 
’£y w'iXet^ rtth gxim, A§ the preceding verse ends with a 
vowel, Markland omits and considers this verse as catalcctic. 
Aristoph. Pac. 1820. Keierwr* iv^xfiUcvg rtm Bead with the 

assistance of the Ravenna manuscript, rota-i kolffn. 

Every person who has a tolerable car, and is acquainted with 
the subject, will immeclialely perceive that the rliylhin of the 
following verses is net quite perfect. iEsch. Prom. 1067. Tev^ 

funlf JjiMelov. Cllppph. 1068. fih cr^afrov 

Soph- Q5d. CoL 1754. -mver wgtftrsrmojtssy Eu- 
rip. Mcof IW. xai ttItii Ibid, 1 408. ’Axa* 

Wtffty y i3i Suj^h 980. JS^f funy 6uXxpxi 

Iph. Auk 28. oix rxvr The rhythm 

of the first licmiitieli of ike first, second, fourth, fiftli and se* 

venth 
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venth of these verses, and of the second hemistich of the third 
and sPcUi, is rather dactylic than anapestic. The satne effidOt 
is always produced^ when the three last syllables of a word, 
which are capable of standing inj ^e verse as an anapest, are , 
divided, as in the preceding examples, between a dactyl and 
the following foot. In the Frometheus, Mr Blomfield has judi- 
ciously adopted Bothers emendation, In comic 

aiiapestics, such faults may generally be corrected witli great 
• ease. Aristoph. Nub. 293. y , S T6Xvr/f/i>vrtt, Bead, 

SijT, Z Ibid^ 4-20. *AXA’ limn yf 

Read, 'aaa* ovmZ ye. Vesp. 687. <ru. Read 

'roi fiCft^Zxtcv. IlAdn 715. *AAA’ ^Iv aurd* Read cTfht itf 

as two words. Ar, 4*94. Ei? y«^ srm Read, Eif 

•ya^ ^iKUT^u Ibid, 569. ^e7 tov Read, Hi 

^r^are^y. LyS. 571. *E| J« x,iti »A4^<rn}^«y». Read, *£« rSf t^/at xMi 
Thesm. 804. i!l<icvrtft»xy>? Brunch,) Hrruf Irriu 

Read} Bed. 516. Ov^sfCi£ yu^ ^w>/} c-^v* 

l^ead> Ov^t fAi£ o‘9v Ibid, 621*. Myihf4,t^ jf xewir. 

. Read} MrSl ^ * Plut. 588. ^u^oftsf6^ yxj^ xxt Read, 

£(f KXi • 

We shall now take our leave for the present of this great cri- 
tic, who, in the compass of a few pages, has thrown more light 
upon the subjects of nis inquiry, than can be collected from all 
the numerous volumes of his predecessors. For ourselves, we 
• have only to express a hope, that onr strictures may contribute 
in some degree to the information of such younger students in 
Greek literature, as are disposed to peruse the preface to the 
I Iceubu with that care and attention which it so eminently de- 
serves, and without which its merits cannot be duly appre- 
ciated. 


Art. IV. Memoirs of the Political and Private Life of James 
Caidfieldi Eai I of Charlemont^ KnigJit of' St Patrick^ <Jr. 

By Francis Hardy esq. Member of the House of Commons 
in the three last Parliaments of Ireland. 4tO, pp. 436. 
Loudon. 1810. 

•Tins is the life of a Gentleman, written bjr a Gentleman j — 
^ and, considering the tenor of many of our late biogra- 
phies, this of itself is no slight recommendation. 3ut it is, 
moreover, the life of one who Stood foremost in the political 
history of Ireland for fifty years ^ecedinu her union, — that fe, 
for the whole period during whicnl Irdopd had a history or po- 
Ijtics of her own — w’ritt^n by one Was a witness anp 

2 cr 
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er in tbe Bcc^ne, — a man of fair talents and lilieral views, --^nd 
distlttguUheJ, be} ond qJI 'ivritets on recent politics that we have 
ever met witli, for the handsome and indulgent tenns in which 
he* speaks of his pc/litical opponents. The work is cailivened, 

• too, with various iincrdotes and fragments of the crurrespond- 
eijc6 (»f persons eminent for talents, learning, and political ser- 
vices in both countries j and with a great number of characters, 
sketched with a very pow^ertiil, though somewhat too favourable 
hand, of almost all wlio distinguished themselves, duriug this 
momemtous period, on the scene of Irish affairs. 

From wliat we have now said, the reader will conclude that 
we think \ery favourably of this book : And we do think it both • 
entertaining and instructive. But — (f )r tlicre is always a but in 
a Reviewer’s praises) — it has ali^o its faults and imperfections j 
and these, akis ! so great and many, tliat it requires all the 
nature we can catch bv sympathy fi'om the author, not to 
treat him now and then with a terrible and cxemplai y severity, 
lie seems, in the first place, to liavo begun and ended h!slx)ok, 
without ever foiTuing an idea of the distinction between privatcand 
public liistorv; and sometimes tells us stories about Tx>rd Charle- 
moiJtf and alkmt people who were werely among his accidental 
acquaintance, far too long to find a place even in a biographical 
niomc'ir ; — and sometimes cnlarge‘5 upon matters of general his- 
tory, with which Lord Charlemont has no other connexion, 
than that they liappened during his life, with a mimileness which 
would not he tolerated in a professed annalist. Tlie biography 
iigain is broken, not only by large' patches of historical inat- 
t^.r, but by miscellaneous reflections, and anecdotes of all mari- 
ne*’ of persons; while, in the historical part, he successively 
makes the most unreasonable presumptions on the reader’s know- 
kdg^e, his' ignorance and hii^ curiosity, — overlaying him, at one 
time, with anxious and uninteresting details, and, at another, 
pmitting even sucli general and summary notices of the progress 
of events as aJt'c necessary to connect his occasional narratives 
^and reflections. 

Ihe most conspicuous and extraordinary of his irregularities, 
however, is that of his style ; — ^wliich touches upon all the ex- 
tremes (rf ^coiDpofiition, almost in every page, or eveiy para- 
graph or rawer, is entirely made up of those extreme's, w ith- 
out ever resting for an instant in a medium, or affording any 
pause for M>ftonii)g the eflects of its contnists ano tran&itions, 
SomeiMp, And indeed most frequently, it is familiar, loose and 
coUoqSm, beyond the common pitch of serious convei&ation; 

other iilnes by far too figumtive, rh< torical and ambitious, 
for tb 9 $ol?er. tone of Here, it runs into little trifling 

V' jokes 
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jokes and stories ; there, inta woi^lity aphorisms and potent an- 
tithcbcs. One is filled with \ ulgar idiom and uiigruuuna- 
tical familiarity; und another icein^s with more classical allu« 
sions, than wonULscrve to season ^ y^hole qaarto of parliament- 
ary orations.^ The ingenious anth'or, in short, has never hit, 
by any accident, upon the projH'V tone for impressive narrative, 
or important discussion ; but ispci'|)('tiuilJy carried away, by am- 
bition, or carelessness, or vivacity of tcintK*^, or deficiency of 
taste, into all ^orts of strange and contradictory excesses. To 
our colder tomjx’ramcnts, a good deal of this appears strained 
and unnatural ; but, to an Irishman, it is very }>robably natiH 
ral enough ; und indeed, the wliole work bears more rc^semt* 
blnnce to the animated and versatile talk of a man of generous 
feelings and excitable imagination, than the mature production 
of an author who Jiad dillgenlly eorroct'‘<i his manuscript for 
the press, with the fear of the public liolore his eyes. Tlune is 
a spirit about tlie w*ork, how€\er, — independent oi* the ^jyiit of 
candour and indulgence of which wc have already spoken, — wliicli 
redeems many of its faults; and, looking ‘Ujion it in the light 
of a memoir by an intelligent contejnpoiar\ , rather than a re- 
gular history or profbuiKl (h^scrtatioii, vie think that its valuo 
will not bo injured by a comjiarison witli any work of tliis de- 
scription that has been recently ollcrcd to the public. 

• The part of the work which relates to Lord Clunlemont in- 
dividually, — tliough by no means tlie least interesting, at leatt in 
its adjuncts and (ligressioiis, — may be digested into a very short 
summary. He was born in Ireland in 1728 ; and received a 
private education under a succession of preceptors, of various 
merit and assiduity. In 1746 he went abroad, without having 
been either at a public scliool or an university ; and yet appg:irs 
to have been earlier distinguished, both for scholarsinp and polite 
manners, thaii most of the ingenuous y’ouths tliat arc turned out 
by these celebrated seminaries. I le remained on tlic Continent no 
loss than nine jears ; in ihc course of which, he extended Jiis tra- 
vels to Greece", 'J^urkey and Egypt ; and formed an intimate 
and friendly actjuaintaiKe with the celebrated historian David 
lliune, whom he met both at I'urin and Paris — the Presideni 
Monlestjiiieu — the IMarehc^e Maflei — Cardinal Albani — LonI 
Rockingham-— the Due de Niveriiois — and various other emi- 
nent persisons. He had I'athcr a dislike to the French national 
character; tliough he admired liieir literature, and the general 
politeness of tlieir manners. 

Ill 1755 he returned to his native country, at the age of 28 1 
an object of interest and resjiect to all p.^rtie^ and to all inditi- 
(iiiak of consequence in tlie kingdom. His intimacy with Lord 

VOL, MX. -xo, f*7, O John 
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John Cavendish naturally difposcd him to be on a good footing 
with his brother, who was then Lord Lieutenant ; and ‘ the 
‘ outset of his politics, as ho has himself obseiwcd, ‘ gave rea- 
‘ son to suppose that his life would be much more courtly than 

* it proved to be. ' The first scene of profligacy and court in- 
trigue, however, which he witnessed, determine him to act a 
more manly part — ‘ to be a Freeman, ’ as Mr Hardy says, ‘ in 
‘ the purest sense of the word, opposing the court or tlie peo- 

* pie indiscriminately, whenever he saw them adopting orrone- 

* ous or mischievous opinions. * To this resolution, his bio- 
grapher adds, that he had the virtue and firmness to adhere , 
and the consequence was, that ho was uniformly in opposition 
to the court for the long remainder of his life I 

Though very regular in Ills attendance on the Irish Parlia- 
ment, he always had a hou<?e in London, where he passed a 
good part of the winter, till 1773 ; when feelings of patriotism 
and duty induced liim to transfe r his residence almost entirely 
to Ireland. The polish of his manners, however, and tlu' kind- 
ness of his disposition, — ^liis taste for literature and the arts, and 
the unsuspected purity and firmness of his political princijiles, 
had before this time secured him the friendship of almost all 
the distinguished men wlio adorned England at this jieriod 
With Mr Fox, Mr Burke, and Mr Beauclcrk — Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr .folmson. Sir William Clialmers —and many o- 
thers of a similar character — ^he was always particularly inti- 
mate. During the Lieutenancy of the hwirl of NoilhnmlKr- 
land, in 177s;, he wa&, without any solicitation, advanced to 
ilie dignity of an Earl j and was very much distinguished and 
consulted during the short period of the Rockingham adminis- 
tration ; — though neither at tliat time, nor at any other, invest 
ed witii any official situation. In 1768, he married j ami in. 
i780, he was chosen General of the Irish Volunteers, and con- 
ducted himself in that delicate and most hnportaht cemnnand, 
with a degree of temper and judgment, liberality and firmness, 
which we nave no doubt conti ibiited, more than any thing else, 
both to the efficacy and the safety of that most perilous but ne- 
cessary experiment. The rest of his history is soon told. He 
was Uie early pation, and the constant irk‘nd of Mr Grattan ; 
and was the means of introducing the celebrated Single-S[)(‘(»ch 
Hamilton to the acquaintance of Mr Burke. 'J'liough vei y 
early disposed to relieve tlie Catholics from a part of tiieir disa- 
bilities, he certainly was doubttiili of the prudence, or proprie ty, 
ef their more i^ent pretensions. J Ic was from first- to last a 
zealous, active and tegiperate advocate for parliamentary reform. 
Hewasayerse to the Legislate e Union ^vitli Great Britain. 
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He was uniformly steady to his principles, and faithful to bis 
friends ; and seems to have divided the latter part of his life 
pretty equally between those elegant studies of literature and 
art by wtiicli Ids youth had been deli|p})ted, and tliose patriotic 
duties to which he liad devoted his imddle age. The sittings of 
the Irish Academy, over which presided irom its first found* 
ation, wewj frequently held at Charlemont House ; — and he al- 
VI ays extended the most munificent patronage to the professors 
of art, and the kindest indulgence to youthful talents of eveiy 
description. His health had declined gradually from about the 
year 1790; and he died in August 1799, — esteemed and re- 
gretted by all who had had any opportunity of knowing him, iij. 
public or in private, as a friend or as an opponent* — Such is the 
sure revvard of honourable sentiments, and mild and steady 
principles ! 

To this branch of the history belongs a considerable part of 
the anecdotes and characters with which the book U enlivened ; 
and, in a particular manner, tliose whicli Mr Haidy has given^ 
iii Lord Cbarleinont’s own wwds, from the jnivate papers ami 
iiK'inoivb which have been put into his hands. Hi's Lordship 
appeal^ to have kept a svirt of journal of every thing interesting 
that bold Ijiin ihiough life, and especially during his long resi- 
dence Oil tlie Continent. From tliis document Mr Hardy has 
made copious extracts, in the earlier part of his narrative ; and 
the general sl}k‘ of them is undoubtedly very creditable to the no- 
ble antlh>r ; — a little Uxlious, perhaps, now and then, — and gene- 
rally a little too studiously and maturely composed, tor the pri- 
vate nieiiioranda of a young man of talents ; — but always in 
the style and tone of a gentleniaii, and with a cliaracter of ra- 
tionality, and calm iiululgent benevolence, that is infinitely more 
j^lcH'sing tlian sallies of sarcastic wit, or periods of cold-blooded 
bpc'c Illation. 

One of tlie first character^ that appears on the scene, h our 
cxcellont countryman, tlie celebrateu David Iliiine, whom Lord 
Charlemont first met with at Turin, in the year 17.00 ; — ^and of 
whom he has given an account rather more eiHertaining, w^e bes 
lieve, than accurate. We have no doubt, however, tlitit it re- 
cords witli perfect fidelity the impression wliicli he then recciveil 
from the appearaiR'c ainl conversation of that distingin^-hed phi- 
losopher. But, wnth all our resiiect for Lord Charlemont, we 
cannot allow a young Irish I.or<i, on his first visit at a fdreigu 
court, to have been precisely the person most capable of ap- 
predating the value of such a man ^ David Htime; — and 
tJioUjjh there is a great fund of trum in the fi^dwnng 
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servations, ive think they illustrate the character and condition 
of the person who makes them, fully as much as that of him to 
whom they are applied. 

, * Nature, I believe, never formed any man more unlike his real 
character than David Hume. The powers of physiognomy were 
baflled by his countenance ; neither could the most skilful, in that 
science, pretend to discover the smallest trace of the faculties of his 
mind, in the unmeaning features of his visage. His face was broad 
and fat, his mouth wide, and without any other expression than 
that of imbecility. His eyes, vacant and spiritless ; and the corpu- 
lence of his whole person was far better fitted to communicate the 
idea of a turtle-eating alderman, than of a refined philosopher^ 
Mis speech, in English, was rendered ridiculous by the broadest 
Scctch accent ; and his French was, if possible, still more laugh- 
able ; so that wisdom, most certainly, never disguised herself before 
in so uncouth a garb. Though now near fifty years old, he was 
liealthy and strong ; but his health and strength, far from being ad- 
vantageous to his figure, instead of manly comeliness, had only the 
appearance of rusticity. His wearing an uniform added greatly to • 
his natural awkwardness for he wore it like a grocer of the trained 
hands. Sinclair was a Lieutetiant-general, and w^as sent to the 
courts of Vienna and Turin as a military envoy, to sec that their 
quota of troops was furnished by the Austrians and Piedmontese. 
It was therefoie thought necessary that Jiis secretary should appear 
to be an officer ; and Hume was accordingly disguised in scarier. , 

< Having thus given an account of his exterior, it is but fair that 
1 should state my good opinion of his character. Of all the philo- 
sophers of his sect, none, I believe, ever joined more real benevo- 
lence to its mischievous principles, than my friend Flume. His love 
to mankind was universal, and vehement ; and there was no service 
he would not cheerfully have done to his fellow^ creatures, excepting 
only that of suffering them to save their souls in their own w’ay. 
He was tender hearted, friendly, and charitable in tlie extreme. ^ 
p. 8, 9. 

His Lordship then tells a story in illustration of the philoso- 
pher’s benevolence, which we have no other reason for leaving 
that we know it not to be true ; and concludes a little 
dissertation on the pernicious effects of his doctrines, with the’ 
Ibllownifg .little anecdote ; of die authenticity of which also, we 
should entertain some doubts, did it not appear likely to liave 
fallen within his own personal knowledge. 

* He once professed himself the admirer of a young, most beau- 
tiful, and accomplished lady, at Turin, who only laughed at his 
passion. One day he addressed her in the usual common-place 
strain, that he was ahivucy aneanti. — “ Oh i pour aneantiy ** replied 
le lady, ce en qyi^ wic operation trh natutelk voire 
fstcmc* P» lOt 
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The following passages are from a later part of the journal : 
but indicate the same turn of mind in the observer. 

* Hume's fashion at Paris, when he was there as Secretary to 
Lord Hertford, was truly ridiculous ; and nothing ever marked, in a 
more striking manner, the whimsical genius of the French- No 
man, from his manners, was surely less formed for their society, or 
less likely to meet with their approbation ; but that flimsy philoso- 
phy which pervades and deadens even their most licentious novels, 
was then the folly of the day, Freethinking and English frocks 
were the fashion, and the Anglomanie was the Ion du pais* From 
what has been already said of him, it is apparent that his conversa- 
tion to strangers, and particularly to Frenchmen, could be little de- 
lightful j an4 still more particularly, one would suppose, to French- 
Avomen. And yet, no lady's toilette was complete without Hume’s 
attendance. At the opera, his broad, unmeaning face was usually 
seen entre deifx jolis 7mnois. The ladies in France give the ton, and 
the ton was deism ; a species of philosophy ill suited to the softer 
sex, in whose delicate frame weakness is interesting, and timidity .a 
charm. But the women in France were deists, as with us they were 
charioteers. How my friend Hume was able to endure the encoun- 
ter of these Fiench female Titans, 1 know not. In England, either 
his philo:jOpIiic pride, or his conviction that infidelity was ill suited 
•0 women, made him perfectly averse from the iiutiation of ladies 
into the mysteries of his doctrine. ' p. 121, 122. 

• ‘ Nothing, ' adds his Lordship, in anotlier place, ‘ ever showed 

a mind more truly beneficent than Hume's whole conduct with re- 
gard to Rousseau. That story is too well known to be repeated ; 
and exhibits a striking picture of Hume’s heart, whilst it displays 
the strange and unaccountable vanity and madness of the French, 
or rather Swiss moralist. When first they arrived together from 
France, happening to meet wilh Hume in the Park, I wished him 
joy of his pleasing connexion ; and particularly hinted, that I wa^ 
convinced he must be perfectly happy in his new friend, as their 
sentiments were, I believed, nearly similar. ‘ Why no, roan, ' said 
he, * in that you are mistaken. Rousseau is not what you think 
him ; he has a hankering after the Bible, and, indeed, is little better 
than a Christian, in a way of his own. ' p. 120. 7 

‘ In London, where he often did me the honour to Communicate 
the manuscripts of his additional Essays, before their publication, I 
have sometimes, in the course of our intimacy, asked him, whether 
he thought that, if his opinions were universally to take place, man- 
kind would not be rendered more unhappy than they now were ; and 
whether lie did not suppose, tliat the curb of religion was necessary 
to human nature ? ‘ The objections, ' answered he, ‘ are not with- 
out weight ; but error never can produce good ; and truth ought to 
take place of all considerations.' -He liever failed, indeed, in the 
midst of any controversy, to give its due praise to every thing toler- 
that was either said or written against him. His sceptical 
G S turn 
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tiim him doubt, and consequently dispute, erery thing ; yet 
Was he a feir and pleasant disputant. He heard with patience, 
^nd answered witliout acrimony. Neither was his conversation at 
iny time, oftensive, even to his more scrupulous companions. His 
. good sense, and good nature, prevented his saying any thing that 
was likely to shock ; and it was not till he was provoked lo ar- 
gunner.t^ that^ in mixed^ companies, be entered into his favourite 
^ topics. ^ p. 123. 

Another of. the eminent persons of whom Lord Charlemont 
lias recorded his impressions in his own )iah<l, was the celebrated 
Montesquieu ; of whose acquaintance he says, and with some 
reason, he was more vain, than of havwig seen the. pyramids of 
Egypt- He and another English gentleman }iaid llieir first visit 
to him at his seat near BoUrdcaux ; and the iollowing is the ac- 
count of their introduction. 

‘ * The first appointment witli a favourite mistrees, could not have 
rendered our night more resiles*' than this flattering invitation ; and 
the next morning we set out so early, that we arrived at his villi 
before He was risen. The servant showed us into his library ; where 
the first object of curiosity that presented itself was a table, at which 
he had apparently been reading the night before, a book lying upon 
it open, turned down, and a lamp extinguished. Eager to know 
the nocturnal studies of this great philosopher, we immediately flew 
to the book. It was a volume of Ovid's Woiks, containing his Ele- 
gies, and open at one of the most gallant poems of that master of 
love. Betore we could overcome our surprise, it was greatly in- 
creased by the entrance of the president, whose appearance and man- 
ner was totally opposite to the idea which we had formed to our- 
selves of him. Instead of a grave, austere philosopher, whose pre- 
sence mrght, stnke with awe such boys as we \vere, the persrm wdio 
.^ow addressed us, was a gay, polite, sprightly Frenchman ; w^ho, 
.after a thousand genteel compliments, and a thousand thanks for 
the honour we had done him, desired to know whether wc \v(>uld 
iiot breakfast 5 and, upon our decjining the ofier, having already 
7^aten at an inn not far from the h-mse, ‘ Come, then, * says he, 
^ let ,us walk ; the day is fine, and 1 long to sl.ow you my villa, 
as I have endeavoured to form it according to the English taste, 
and to cultivate ar.d dress it in the English manner. ' Following 
liim into the farm, we soon arrived 'he skirts of a heautiful wood, 

into w'alks, and paled round, the entrance tr^ which w^as barri- 
cadued tvith a moveable bar, about three feet high, fastened with a 
padlock. ^ Odme, ’ s.iid he, searclung in his pocket, ‘ it is not 
worth our while to wait for the key; you, I am su:f*, can leap as 
well as I and 'this bar shall hot stop me. * r>:> saying, he ran 

at the bar, aadfgiirly juflPjped over ir> while we followed him with 
amazement, Uaough-npt without Jeiight, to see the philosopher likely 
^ become our ph>y fellow. ^ p- 32, 33. 
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* In Paris, I have frequently met him in company with la£eS) 
and have been as often astonished at the politeness, the gallantry* 
and sprightliness of his behaviour. In a word, the most accom- 
plished, the most refined petit^mditre of Paris, could not have been 
more amusing, from the liveliness of his chat, nor oould have been 
more inexhaustible in that sort of discourse which is best suited to 
women, than this venerable philosopher of seventy years old. But 
at this we shall not be suprised, when we reflect, that the profound 
author of L’Esprit des Loix, was also author of the Persian Let- 
ters and of the truly gallant Temple de Guide. * p. 36. 

The following opinion, from such a quarter, might bave been 
expected to liavc produced more eftect than it seems to have 
done, on so warm an admirer as Lord Qiarlemont 

* In the course of our conversations, Ireland, and its interests, 
have often been the topic ; and, upon these occasions, I have al- 
ways found him an advocate for an Union between that country and 
England. “ Were I an Irishman, said he, “ I should certainly 
widi lor it ; and, as a general lover of liberty, I sincerely desire it ; 
and for this plain reason, that an inferior country, connected with 
one much hei siiperioi in force, can never be certain of the perma- 
»ent enjoyment of constitutional freedom, unless she has, by her re- 
presentatives, a proportional share in the legislature of the superior 
kingdom. p. 3C. 

()r Lord Charlemant’s English friends and associates, none 
is represented, perhaps, in more lively and pleasing colours 
than Topliam Beauclcrk, to the graces of whose conversatioa 
even the fastidious Dr Johnson has borne such powerful tes- 
timony. Lord Charlemont, and, indeed, att who liavc oc- 
casion to ‘'peah of him, Represent him as more accomplish- 
ed and agreeable in society, than any man of his age — of ex- 
quisite taste, perfect good-breeding, and unblemished integri- 
ty and honour. Undisturbed, too, by ambition, or politicqj 
aiiinio'^itics, and at lus ease with regard to fortune, lie might 
appear to be placed at the very summit of human felicity, 
and to exemplify that fortunate lot to which coiimion desti- 
nies ailbrd such various exceptions. But there is no such 
lot. Jliis liappy man, so uiiivcr',aHy acceptable, and with 
such resources in himself, was devoured by emiui ; and proba- 
bly envied, with good reason, the condition of one half of tlios^^ 
laborious and dibcontenud beings who looked up to him with 
envy and admiration. He w'as querqloua. Lord Cliarleinoiit 
assures us — incHiFereiit, and internally contemptuous to the 
greater part of* the woild; — and, like so many otiu^ iccom- 
plishcd persons, upon whom the wtmt of employment has im- 
posed the lieavy task of seli-occupaton, he pas^ his life in a 
languid and unsatisfactory manner ; absorbed sometimes in play* 
and sometimes in study j and seeking, in vain; the wh6lesk>me 
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cxer<a^f'<lf;-sa ’Strong iTi in in desultory reading, or contempti- 
bk dissipation. His Letters, liowever, are delightful ; and wo 
arc extremely obliged to Mr Hardy, for having favoured us 
with so many of them. It is feo seldom that the pure, animated, 
and unrestrained language of polite conversation, can be found 
fn a printW book, that we cannot resist the temptation of tran- 
seftbihg a considerable part of the specimens before us ; which, 
wMe tnev excmplity, in the hajipicst manner, the perfect style 
of a gentleman, serve to illustrate, for more reflecting readers, 
the various sacrifices that are generally required for the forma- 
tion of the envied character to u hich that style belongs. A very 
interesting essay might be written on the unhapjiiuess of those 
from whom nature and fortune seem to have removed all the 
caus(‘s of unhappiness ; — and we arc sure that no better assort- 
ment of j)Toofs and illustration could be annexed to such an es- 
say, than some of the foiiowing passages. 

. • I have been but once at the club since yon left England. We 
were entertaiiiech as usual, by Dr Goldsmith’s absurdity. Mr V. 
o'an give you an account of it. Sir Joshua Reynolds intends palnt- 
hig your picture over again ; so you may set yonr heart at rest for 
some time : It is true, it will last so much the longer j but then you 
iiiay wait tlicse ten years for it. Elmsly gave me a commission from 
70U about Mr Walpole’s frames for prints, which is perfectly unin- 
Teliigible : I wish you would explain it, and it shall be punctually 
executed. The Duke of Northumberland has promised me a pair 
of his new pheasants for you ; but you must wait till all the crown- 
ed heads in Europie have been served first. I have been at the review 
at Portsmouth. If* you had seen it, you would have owned, that it is a 

very pleasant thing to be a King. It is true, made a job of 

the claret to , who furnished the first tables with vinegar, under 

that denomination. Charles Fox said, that Lord S— wich should 
have been impeached I What an abominable world do we live in ! 
that there should not be above half a dozen honest men in the world, 
and that one of those should live in Ireland. You will, perhaps, be 
shocked at the small portion of honesty that ballot to your country : 
but a sixth part is as much as corned to its share ; and, for any thing 
I know to the contrary'', the otlicr five may be in Ireland too; for I am 
sure I do not know where else to find them. Your philanthropy en- 
gages you to think well of the greatest part of mankind; but every 
year, every hour, adds to my misanthropy, and 1 have had a pret- 
'ty considerable shaie of it for some years past. Leave your parlia- 
ment and your nation to shift for itself; and consecrate that time to 
yonr friends, which you spend in endeavouring to promote the inte- 
rest of half a million of scoundrels. Since, as Pope says, 

Life can little else supply. 

Than just to look about us, nnd to die, ” 

Po not let us lose that moment tliat w c liave ; but let ys enjeq- all 
' til, It 
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tliat canl>c enjoyed in this world — the pleasures of a true uninferrhpfei/ 
ed friendship. Let us leave this island of fog and iniquity, and sail • 
to purer regions, not yet quite corrupted by European manners. It 
is true, you must leave behind you Marino, and your medals ; but 
you will likewise leave behind you the S — s, and R-^ys of this 
place. I know you will say you can do all this without flying to the 
other pole, by shunning the society of such wretches : but what 
avails it to me, that you are the very man I could wish, whenlgmsepuT 
rated from you by sea and land ? If you will quit Marino, '\nd sail 
with me, 1 will fly from Almack’s, though, whatever evil I miiy 
have suffered from my connexion vith that place, I shall always 
with gratitude remember, that there I first began my acquaintance 
vnth you. Why should fortune h ive placed our paltry concerns in 
two different islands i" If we could keep them, they are not worth 
one hour’s conversation at Elmsly’s. If liie is good for any thing, 
it is made so by the society of those whom we love. At all events, 
I will try to come to Ireland, and shall take no excuse from you, 
for not coming early in the winter to London. The club exists but 
by your presence. The flourishing of learned men is the glory of 
the state; — Mr Vesey will tell you that our club consists of the 
greatest men in the world : and consequently you see tliere is a good 
and patriotic reason for you to return to England in the winter. * 
p. 168, 169. 

* I am rejoiced to find by your letter that Lady C. is as you wish. 
T have yet remaining so much benevolence towards mankind, as to 
wish that there may be a son of yoiir’s, educated by you, as a 
specimen of what mankind ought to be. Goldsmith, the other day, 
put a paragraph into the newspapers, in praise of Lord Mayor 
TownsJicnd. The same night we happened t© sit next to Lord Shel- 
burne, at Drury Lane. I mentioned the circumstance of the para- 
graph to him. He said to Goldsmith, that he hoped that he had 
mentioned nothing about Malagiida in it. Do you know,’’ an- 
swered Goldsmith, “ that I never could conceive the reason why 
they call you Malagrida;^r Malagrida was a very good sort of 
man. ” Yon see plainly what he meant to say ; but that happy 
turn of expression is peculiar to himself. .Mr Walpole says, that 
this story is a picture of Goldsmith’s whole life. Johnson has been 
confined for some weeks in the Isle of Skye. We hear that he was 
obliged to swir*! over to the main land, taking . hold of a cow’s tail. 
Be that as it may, Lady Di. has promised to make a drawing of it. 
0|ir poor club is in a miserable decay : unless you come and relieve 
it, it will certainly expire. Would you imagine, that Sir Jo.slvia 
Reynolds Is extremely anxious, to be a timber of Almack’s ? You 
see what noble ambition will make a man attempt. That den Is not 
yet opened, consequently I have not been there ; so, for the present, 
I am clear upon that score. I suppose your confounded lrit»h poli- 
tics take up your whole attention at present; but we cannot do without 
you. If you do not come licie, I will bring all the club over to 
• Ireland, 
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IreJand* to live with yon, and that will drive you here in your own 
defence. Johnson shall spoil your bonks, Goldsmith pull your flow- 
ers, and Boswell lalk to you. Stay then if you can. Adieu, my 
dear Lord. ^ p. lYO, 177, 178. 

* I hope your parliament has finished all its absurdities, and that 
you will be at leisure to come over hero to attend your club, where 
you will do much more good than all the patriots in the world ever 
did to any body, viz. you will make very nsany of your fiiends ex- 
tremely happy ; and you know Goldsmith has informed us, that no 
form of government ever contributed either to the liappincss or mi- 
sery of jny one. I saw a letter from Foote, witli an account of an 
Jrish tragedy. The subject is Manlius; and the last speech which 
he makes, when he is pushed off from, the Tarpeian Rock, isr 
“ Sweet Jesus, where am I going ? Pray send me word if this u 
true. We have a new comedy here, which is good for nothing. 
Bad as it is, how’ever, it succeeds very well, and has almost killed 
Goldsmith with envy. I have no news, either literary or political, 
to send you. Every body, except myself, and about a million of 
vulgars, are in the country. I am closely confined, as Lady Dh 
expects to be so every hour. ^ p. 178. 

* I must now entreat. you to lay aside your politics for some time, 
and to consider, that the taking care of your health is one of the 
most public-spirited things that you can possibly do ; for, notwith- 
standing your vapour about Ireland, I do not believe that you 
can very w^ell spare one honest man. Our politicians, on iliis side 
of the water, are all asleep ; but I hear they are to be awakeii- 
ed next Monday, by a printer, who is ordered to atmnd the bar of 
the House, for having abused Sir Fletcher Norton. They have al- 
ready passed a vote, that Sir Fletcher’s ebaraeter is immaculate, 
and will most certainly punish the printer very severely, if a trifling 
circumstance does not prevent them, viz. that the printer should, 
as he most probably will, refuse to attend. Our club has dwin- 
dled away to nothing. Nobody attends but Mr Chambers ; and he 
is going to tlie East Indies. Sir Joshua and Goldsmith have got in- 
to such a round of pleasures, that they have no time. In my next 
t will send you a long history of all ou# friends ; and particularly 

account how twelve thousand pounds may be paid without ad- 
* vane itig' one single shilling. This is certainly very convenient ; and, 

' if you can get rid of all your feeling and morality before my next 
letter arrives, you rfiay put it in practice, as probably it has not yet 
been introduced Into Ireland. ’ p. 179. 

/ Why should you be vexed to find that maiddud are fools and 
Jsiaves ? 1 have known it so long, tlmt every fresh instance of it a- 

fnuses me, provided it does not immediately affect mr friencls or myself, 
^Politicians do not seem to me to be much greater rogues than pther 
i^gle vand as their actions affect, in general, private y rsons less 
other kinds of villany do, I cannot find that I am s ^ ^ngry with 
^ ^ P’UCi -that the leading men in both countries at present, 
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atre» I believe, the most corrupt, abandoned people in the nation. 
But now that I am upon this worthy subject of human nature, 1 
will inform you of a few particulars relating to the discovery of 
Otaheite. ’ p. 180. 

‘ There is another curiosity here, Ultt Bruce. His drawings are 
the most beautiful things you ever saw, and his adventures more 
wonderful than those of Sinbad the sailof,—- and perhaps as true. - I 
am much more afflicted with the account you send me of your 
health, than I am at the corruption of your ministers. I always 
hated politics : and I now hate them ten times worse ; as I have rea- 
son to think that tliey contribute towards your ill health. You do 
me great justice in thinking, that whatever concerns you, must inte.. 
rest me ; but as I wish you most sinctrely to be perfectly happy, I 
cannot bear to think that the villanous proceedings of others should 
make you miserable : for, in that case, u idoubtedly you will never 
be happy. Charles Fox is a member at the Turk’s Head ; but t ot 
till he was a patriot ; and you kmw, if one repents, &c. There is 
nothing nev, but Goldsmith’s Retaliation, which yon certainly have 
seen. Pray tell Lady Charlcmonr, from me, that ^ desire she may 
keep you from politics, as they do children from sweetmeats, that 
make them sick. ’ p. 181, 182. 

Wo look upon these extnicts as vcir interesting and valu- 
able; but tiK^y have turned out to bt* long, that we out 
short tins }>rivat(' branch of the Jiistory. We ntu^t atld, how- 
^ever, a par, o^‘ Lord Charlemont's account of Mr Burke, with 

horn he lived in habits of the closest intimacy, and continual 
corre pondence, till his extraotdi nary breach with Jiis former 
political as'^ociates in 1T92. Mr Hardy does not exactly know 
at what period the follow ing paper, which w'as found in Lord 
Charlcmioiifs luiiidwriting, w^as wTitten. 

‘ This most amiable and ingenious man was private secretary to 
Lord Rockingham. It may not be superfluous to relate the follow- 
ing anecdote, the truth o{ which I can assert, and which does ho- 
nour to him and his truly noble patron. Soon after Lord Rocking- 
ham, upon the warm recommendation of many friends, had appoint- 
ed Bmke his secretary, the Duk*^ of Newcastle informed him, that 
he had unwarily taken into his s i vice i man of dangerous principles, 
and one who was by birdi and education a papist and a jtcobite; a 
calumny founded upon Burke’s Irish connexions, w^hich w-ere uiost 
of tliem of that persuasion, and upon some juvenile follies arising 
from those connexions. The Marquis, whose genuine Whiggism 
was easily alarmed, immediately sent for Burke, and told him what 
he had heard. It was easy for Burke, who had been educated 
at the university at Dublin, to bring testimonies to his protestantism ; 
and with regard to the second accusation, which was wholly foundcid 
on the former, it was soon done away ; and Lord Rockinghatm^ 
readily and willingly disabused, declared that be was perfectly sa- 

lisfled 
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ti$Hed of the falsehood of the information he had received, aud that 
he no longer harboured the smallest doubt of the integiity of his 
principles ; I’^hen Burke, with an honest and disinterested boldness, 
told his Lordship that it was now no longer possible for him to be 
his secretary ; that the reports he Iiad heard would probably, even 
unknown to himself, create in his mind such suspicions, as might 
prevent his thorougly confiding in him ; and that no earthly consi- 
deration should induce him to stand in that relation, with a man who 
did not place entire confidence in him. Tlte Marquis, struck with 
this manliness of sentiment, which so exactly corresponded with the 
feelings of his own heart, frankly and positively assured him, tliat 
whathad passed, far from leaving any bad impression on his mind, 
had only served to fortify his gr»od opinion ; and that, if from no 
other reason, he might re«;t assured, tliat from his conduct upon 
that oesasion alcnc, lie should ever esteem, and place in liim the 
most unreserved confidential trust — a promise which he faithfully 
.performed. Neither had lie at ary lime, nor his friends after his 
cleatli, the least re/ son to repeat of that confidence ; Burke having 
ever acted towards him v/ilh the nioit inviolate faith and affcctipn, 
:and tow’ard.s Ids snrviviiig fnends witli a constant and disinterested 
fidelity, which was proof against his owm indigent circumstances, 
and the magnificent ofTers of those in power. It must, however, be 
CvOnfesscd," that his early habits and connexions, though they could 
never make him swerve from his duty, had given his mind an almost 
constitutional bent towards the popish party. Prudence is, indeed, 
the or.ly virtue he Joes not possess ; from a total want of which, 
and from tlic amiable weaknesses cf an excellent heart, liis estimation 
jn England, though still great, is certainly diminished.^ p. 34 3 H. 

liai'c hitlierto kept Mr Hardy himself so mueli in tlio 
back ground, that we tliink it is but fiiir to lay bcl'ore the read- 
er the sequel winch he has furnished to the preetding notice of 
Lord Charlemont. The passage is perfectly characteristic of 
the ordinary colloquial style of the book, and of liie temper of 
tlie author ; though the concluding jiaragraph is ratlier a strong- 
er instance of bat has j produced by* good nature, than he often 
exhibits, 

‘ Thus far Lord Charlemont. Something, though slight, may 
he here added. Burke’s disunion, and final rupture with Mr Fox, 
were attended with circumstances so distressing, so far surpassing 
the ordinary limits of civil rage, or personal hostility, that the mind 
really aches at the recollection of thtm. But let us view him, for 
an instant, in better scenes and better hours. He was social, hospi- 
table, of pleasing access, and most agreeably communicative. One 
of the most satisfactory days perhaps that I ever passed in my life, 
was going with him, iflc from Loudon to Beconsfield. He 

stopped at Uxbridge, whilst his horses were feeding ; and, happen- 
ing to meet 'Sumc gentlemen, of I know not what militia, who ap- 
pealed 
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peared to be perfect strangers to him, he entered into discourse with 
them at the gateway of the inn. His conversation, at that moment, 
completely exemplified what Johnson said of him — “ That you could 
not meet Burke for half an hour under a shed, without saying that 
he was an extraordinary man. He was, on that day, altogether 
uncommonly instructive and agreeable. Every object if the sligbu 
est notoriety, as we passed along, whether of natural or local his- 
tory, furnished him with abundant materisls for conversation. The 
House at Uxbridge, where the treaty was held during Charles the 
First’s time ; the beautiful and undulating grounds of Bulstrode, 
formerly the residence of Chancellor Jefferies ; and Waller’s tomb 
inBeconsfield churchyard, which, before we went home, we visited, and 
whose character, as a gentleman, a poet, and an orator, he shortly 
delineated, but with exquisite felicity of genius, altogether gave an 
uncommon interest to his eloque^nce ; and, although one- and -twenty 
yeais have now passed since that day, 1 entertain the most viifiJ 
and pleasing recollection of it. He reviewed the chaiacters of ma- 
ny statesmen. Lord Bath’s, whom, I think, he personally knew, 
and that of Sir Robert Walpole, v/hich lie pouniaied in nearly the 
same words which he used with regard to that eminent man, in his 
appeal from the Old Whigs to tlie New. He tilkcd much of the 
great I.ord Chatham ; and, amidst a variety of particulars concern- 
ing him and his family, stated, that bis sister, Mrs Anne Pitt, used 
often, in her altercations with him, to say, “ That he knew nothing 
whatever except Spenser’s Fairy Queen. ” “ And, ” continued Mr 

^ Burke, “ no matter how that was said ; but whoever lelishes, and 
reads Spenser as he oirght to be read, will have a strong hold of the 
English language. ” These were his exact words^ Of Mrs Anne 
Pitt he said, that she had the most agreeable and uncommon talents, 
and was, beyond all comparison, the most perfectly eloquent per 
son he ever heard speak. He always, as he said, lamented that he 
did not put on paper a conversation he had once with her j cn what 
subject I forget. The richness, variety, and solidity of her discourse, 
absolutely astonished him. 

* But I restrain myself. Before I take leave of this truly eminent 
man, so long connected with Lord Charlemont, and whose fame, 
an author and philosophic statesman and orator, of the highest rank, 
is now so &tabthtn{€d ! let me add, (and it is a slight tribute to mo- 
dest and retired worth to add), that Mrs Burke appeared to me li 
lady of uncommonlv mild, gentle, and most engaging maanerE. • 
p. 3^U-346. 

We should turn now to the public ^or historical part of Mr 
Hardy’s perlbrmance ; which comprises a lively and ahnost dra- 
matic representation of every thing that befei Ireland, from the^ 
year 1750 to the period of me Union. We do not, however, 
propose to make any such dangerous experiment on the pali- 
(fcUce of our readers, as to present them \\ith an abstract of all 
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this history. A very few dioit notices, and occasional re- 
marks, are all that our abilities or our limits enable us to 
supply. 

In the end of the reiejn of Gotjrge II, Ireland still exhibited 
the appearance of a country that had b(‘cn recently subdued by 
a jealous a;ld injudicious conqueror. Tlie Catholics, wlio form- 
al by far the greatest part of the population, wore reduced — to 
express it in one word — to the condition ol‘ alien enemies ; — 
in^nble of any civil right*^) and only exempted from actual 
inflictions by the forbearance of those aincjng whom they lived. 
In point of jwlitical rights, the Pi-olestanls were not much bet- 
ter ofi*. lliough publicly ackiiowJcdgtd as an independent 
kingd(jm in the time of llenry Mil, and permitted to liavc a 
national Parliament at least since the da\s of Elizabeth, it eii- 
joyeil, at the period of wliicli we*aic speaking, none of the be- 
nefits, either of natioruil or c\ep provincial freedom. The Par- 
liament, the nomination to wliuli ^as restricted to still fewer 
hands tluin in the borough elections of England, was elected 
only once in each reign, and w^as only dissolved by the demise 
of the Crown. By what W'as called Poyning’s hiw’, passed in 
llie time of Henry VII, as interpreted by usage, and the f5d and 
4lh of Philip anti Maiy, no bill could be passed or adopted in 
that Parliament, until it had been apjuovcd of by the Lord 
Lieutenant and his privy council — by him transmitted to the 
King and Council in England— and returaed with their appro- < 
balion; and by the 6th of George 1. it was enacted, tluit the 
King and Parliament of England might make laws to bind the 
kingdom and jieople of Ireland. Thus, it was first provided, 
that no laws should be passed but such as had been jn'exnomly 
recommended by the King and his English council ; and then 
it was openly state^l, that the Engli&h Parliament should, of 
itself, make such laws for the governmeut of Ireland as to them 
in theft wisdom might seem pioper. 

Such was the state of political servitude in which Ireland 
was dieii jilaced 5 and the practical effects of it were such as 
might have been expected. By various acts passed in the reigns 
of Charles II, King William aud Queen Anne, Irrlimd was as 
completely excluded Com all commerce with the British colo- 
nies, as if she had been a foreign and hostile nation. She was 
directly prohibit(‘d from iqiporttng into England various articles 
of provisif)ns and raw produce j and her woollen trade, which 
had been her great staple, whs completely annihilated, by an 
act of tlie British Parliament, lajing on a duty on the entry of 
Bish woollens^ equivalent to an entire prohibition. 

Sudi \vii8, for nearly a crntury> tlic degraded state of Ire- 
^ " land j 
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land ; and so habituated and familiar liad men of all de$ription« 
become with the idea of her perfect insignificance, that many 
of the most liberal and enliyitcned statesmen that England ha*# 
ever known, seem to have regarded her interests as something 
too trifling and worthless, to he enthleo to any slnore of their 
attention. Swift himself, to whom she is far more indobU’id 
than to any other individual of his age, makes the following 
simple, but most emphatic confession, in one of his letters to 
i.ord Bolingbi()L<' — ‘ Tiie truth k, we never had leisure to 
think of that countiy while we w^ere in power ^ The country 
forgotten by others, was not \ery inindlui of itself. An 
Enfrhdi faction was allowed to domineer as ii> a Conquered pro-^ 
Vince; and the Parliament, which made a pait of their splen-* 
tloiir, was scarcely so far honouied as to lx? made an instrument 
ot (lieii power. Ihc ordinal v cnti v in the jouinaK of the Lords 
was, ‘ Pia\crs. — Oideicd, That the Judges should be covered. 

‘ — Adjourned. ’ And, in the Ilou^e of Commons, while lliere 
was starcily a debate ni the Session, such a degiee cvf foiinality 
and decorum was cAisorved, that one nicmb(‘r who came into tlie- 
House siuldM)!} , on his aiirval from the coiintrj, obtained for 
life the iiltknaine ol * 'Jottcfi/u/iri ni /ns Boots, ^ be<aiu^(‘ he had 
ventured into this august a^vcmbJy m lii» travellhig habiliments. 

If would he long to tell by what means, and by what degrees, 
lis unhappy kingdom at length regained a paft of its rights, 
iHie writings of Swift did something, in tlie long-run; — but the 
piogress of intelligence, and the increase of wealth among the 
lirKly of the people, did more. The Irish gentlemen, better c- 
ducated, and more familiar with the spirit of English libertv, 
began to feel the burden, and to resent the indignity of English 
iloinination. Tlie mere increase of the populntion which they 
•-iijiported, rendered their estates of greater vrdue and import- 
ance ; and the davviiiugs of commercial entci prise and optilcncc, 
lliongh giievously repiesscd by the unyivstj and rigorous pdlicy 
of England, began, espcchilly iu the Nortli, to display somo 
of tlieir natural tendencies in favour of political freedom and 
imlepcndoncc. Early in the reign of the present King, variotis 
political pamplilots, written in a bold and patriotic style, ii- 
roused the attention of tlie public ; and aknost the first indicn- 
rion of national spirit that wa^ manilested by this turbulent na- 
tion, was exhibited in tlio /tal with which petitions were every- 
where pi esented for abrklging the duration of Parliament, iii 
the year 1768. The aiistocrocy, and thoisc wdio regarded tliem- 
selves as alicady secure of a tfor the life of the reigning 
piiiuc, wue gtiierally hoslllc tjiis measure,— and tlie heat 
i/ovcrnincnt was decidcdlv against it. The /ral and clamour <‘l 
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tlie people, liowcver, Wv'is so ^reat, that many ont of fear, and 
many out of love for })()pularily, were forced to counterfeit a 
great mil in its behalf ; and the bill was ultimate ly parsed tliroagU 
the Houses of Parliament, by tlic votes of those wlio secretly 
relied upon its lieing arrested in its way to England, by the of- 
ficial terrors of the ih'ivy Council. In this reasonable expecta- 
tion, too, thej*^ were gratified for two successive sessions ; — but 
the Privy Council at last tliouglit it j'rudeiit to yield to tlie voice 
of the people, and Iransmitted the bill to England 5 — liypocii- 
tically trusting, in their turn, as Mr Hardy assures us, that it 
w’^ould never be rctuiued by the Cabinet of that country. Other 
views, hoAvcver, had in the mean time suggested themselves to 
the Government. 

‘ Enraged with the House of Commons for its dissimulatior — wath 
the aristocracy for not crushing the bill at once ; and, amid all this 
confusion and resentment, not a little elited, to have it ac length in 
their power completely to humiliate that aiistocracy, wdiich, in the 
true spirit of useful obsequious servitude, not only galled the people, 
but sometimes mortified, and controlled the English cilnnet itself 
afraid of popular commotion^ in li eland ; — leehng, as English gen- 
ilen en, tliJt the Irish public was in the right as statesmen, that it 
■would be wise to relinquish ac once what, in fact, could be but little 
longer tenable, — they saciificed political leaders, privy councillors, 
and parliament, to their fears, their hatred, their adoption of a new^ 
policy, and though last, not the least motive, it is to be hoped, tbe^ 
just sense of the English constitution. They returned the bill, ana 
gave orders for the calling of a new pailiament ; which was dis- 
solved the day after the Lord Lieutenant put an end to the session 
of 1768. ’—p. ISO, 131. 

We nre not ^disposed, we confobs, to place a perfi^ct reliance 
on this bccret history of the great measure in (jnestion ; — bin 
that its ultimate success produced a general sensation of ‘*ur- 
priso, as wtII as of joy, and occasioned no little mortification to 
many w ho had afftMCitcd to be most zealous in tin* cause, we can- 
not allow ourselves to doubt. The follow ing anecdote, w e tliink, 
is worth extracting. 

‘ It is impossible not to mention, in this place, an anecdote which 
I heard from Lord Charlemont, as well as others, 11c hapi>ened, 
at this time, to dine with one of the great parliamentary leaders. A 
large company, and, as Bubb Dodington says of some of his dinners 
with tlie Ptdhams, much drinh, and much good humour. In the 
midst of this festivity, the papers and letters of the last English 
packet, which had just come in, were brought into the room, and 
given to the master of the lioi;^ Scarcely had he read one or two 
of them, when it appe^ired lhat he was extiemely agitated. The 
company was alarmed. ‘ What’s tlie matter ? — Nothing, we hope, 
hai happened tliat — ^ ” ‘‘ Happened ! (exclaimed their kind host. 
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and swearing most plteously») Happened ! The septennial bill it 
returned. ” A burst of joy from Lord Charlemont, and the very few 
real friends of the bill, who happened tp be present ! Tha m^rity 
yf the company, confused, and, indeed, almost astounded^ l^gan, 
after the first involuntary dejection of their features, to recoUpot that 
they had, session after session, openly voted for this bill, widi 
an internal curse. Heaven knows ! But still they had untfmmy 
been its loudest advocates ; and that,^ therefore, it would ^e some- 
what decorous, not to appear too much cast down at their own un- 
expected triumphs. In consequence of these politic reflections, Jthey 
endeavoured to adjust their looks to the joyous occasion as well as 
they could. But they were soon spared the awkwardness of assumed 
felicity. ‘‘ The bill is not only returned, ” continued their chieftain, 
“ but — but — the parliament is dissolved ! ** “ Dissolved ! Dissol- 

ved ! Why dissolved ? ** My good friends, I can’t tell you why, 
or wherefore ; but dissolved it is, or will be directly. ** 

* Hypocrisy, far more disciplined than theirs, could lend its aid no 
further. If the first intelligence which they heard was tolerably 
doleful, this was complete discomfiture. They sunk into taciturnity, 
and the leaders began to look, in fact, what they had been so often 
politically called, a company of Undertakers. They had assisted at 
tlie parliamentary funeral of some opponents (Jones Nevil, for in- 
stance) ; and now, like Charles the Fifth, though without his satiety 
of worldly vanities, they were to assist at their own. In the return 
‘‘-s^ythis fatal bill was their political existence completely inumecL 
Lwd Charlemont took advantage of their silent mood, and quietly 
withdrew from this group of statesmen, than whom a more ridicu- 
lous, rueful set of personages in his life, he said, he never beheld. 
The city, in consequence of the intelligence of the everting, was in a 
tumult of gratitude and applause ; — illuminations were every wheie 
diffused, and our unintentionally victorious senators were obliged, 
on their return home, to stop^t the end of almost every street, and 
huzza, very dismally, with a very merry, very patriotic, and very 
drunken populace.’ — p. 131, 132. 

A Catholic bill afterwards carried in 1778; and about 
the same time, the ^\IlC)le stvengtli and independent spirit of the 
nation was directed towards the obtaining a free trade, and the 
abolition of those' laws by wliich the kingdom and ParKameut of 
Ireland bad been rendered entirely dependent upon the Parlia- 
ment or Cabinet of England. It is now universally admitted, 
however, that neither of tliese great ofcgects would have been 
obtained, had it not been for the formidable array, and patri-, 
otic resolutions rtf the Associated Volunteers, who tlien covered 
the country. It is absolutely necesi^ury, therefore, to explain, 
in a few words, the origin of this singular institution, whidb, to 
speak it in plain teims, cfffccteil a llevplution in Irdand not 11^ - 
momentous and radical, than that which was accomplished in 
VOL. xts. NO. 37. H JSnghud' 
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En^l^tid^in 1^)88 ; and a rcvolution^vliiclijllioiigli carried through 
by the infitriiinentality of uii ariiitd Ibrcc', was yot conducted with 
a teinporaoc<' and moderation uncxam[)led in the history of any 
sucli trans.u tion. 

About tlie year 1777, a considerable alarm liad been excilecl 
by^he report of an invasion meditated by Frants* ni)on several 
para of the Irish shore; and as the count vy had beeii almost 
entirely stripped of its regular force, by the exigencies of the 
foreign service, very urgent applications were made to Govern- 
ment for tlie means of clcfence. To ihest* aj)[jlicati{)ns tlic Go- 
vernment was constrained to reply, that it liad no ibrees to sp ire* 
for such a purpose ; and that it InisU'd in a grc'at degree to llie 
vigilance of the navy, and to llic valour and loyalty of the in- 
hanitants. T he inhabitants, thus left to their own exc-rtioiis, 
were not slow in showing that these were suflicieiit Ibr their 
Security. Under the direction of a number of public-*-j)ii ited 
gentlemen, a great variety of volunteer companies' were raised, 
and traiiietl to arms, in all the districts on the coast ; and 
they multij)licd, and became better oi gani/ed, wen* reunited 
into battalions and brigades. In a couiUi^ o%ei flowing with an 
ardent, idle, and spirited population, it ea-y to conceive with 
what rapidity an institution of lli^ kind w’as likely to difluse it- 
self. Independent of the patriotic motKc’; wliich suggested the 
attempt, the gentry wen* \ain of the munlx'i’' and disciplinjv..!’ 
those they could engage to serve und^r them; — and the |ica- 
santry were vain of their uniform, tlieir liand, the aduiini- 
tion tliey excited, and llio import mce to which they were raised, 
Tlie institution spread from the coasts to the centre of die couri- 
trjy ; and before the end of iJie year iVhO, tiiere wtTO npward« 
of 42,000 men arrayed and einbodieil in Ireland — commanded 
by officers of their own election ; and free to lay down iheii 
arms, as they had taken them up, from tliC impulses of their own 
sense of duty, or of honour. 

Important as the services were wln’ch this body rendered to 
the government and the country al t’lcir institution, it is 
not possible that they shcmld not have been regarded with con- 
siderable distrust and appu'luiision, from the moment that they 
began to communicate, and b* oignni/jd in large bodies, — to 
form encampments, and assemble for reviews, with a spkmdour, 
and in numbers, far exceeding any thing that Jiad ever been 
\Usplayed by the regular arn , in that conutry. Such, how^evor, 
was their popularity — such the unquesiionetl l<iy>'lty of all the 
men who possessed the chief influence among them — and such, 
^hile, the utter inofleiisiveness of their deportment, 
thj||tf^hatevcr jealousy Vas felt, none was nianif\stc*d by any 
gj^tylin the sUite- Tiic thanks of the Go\ eminent, and oi’botii 
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Houses of Parliament, were repeatedly voted to them, in terms 
of the highest approbation. They lined the street? through which 
the menders proceed ecT to their places of assembly ; and escort- 
ed 'wath their unbought battalions the Lord Lieutenant on his ar- 
rival or departure from the scat of government. Persons hold- 
ing tlic first offices in the state, intrigued for commissions in 
their body ; — and a vast self-created military force, seemed for 
a while to be regarded as a safe and ordinary ingri^ent in the 
frame of the constitution. 

It has been already observed, however, that just about the 
lime when the exigencies of national defence leu, accidentally 
as it were, to the formation of this great force, the body of the' 
nation had been roused to an extraordinary degree of zeal for 
the recovery of their commercial and political freedom. The 
sense* of tlie country was so decidedly in favour of those claims^ 
that it was not without great difliculty that the government comB 
command a majority, even in the Houses of Parliament, wb^^ 
Flood afid Grattan displayed an eloquence and a courage, df 
which there w^as no example in the recent annals of tJieir coun- 
try ; — while, out of doors, the sentiments of the natior? were 
not only unanimous, but kccii and Enthusiastic, even beyond 
the common pitch of Irish iinpctuosity. It could not but hap- 
pen, tlierefore, that the \'^oIunteers should participate in this spi- 
Being Uiken indifferently from all ranks and descriptions of 
the Community, and from all parts of tlie country, and com- 
manded by oflicers who had been raised to that station, not by 
the fax our of tlie court, but by tln*ir iiidividmd and local popu- 
LiriL> and influence, from whatever soui^ce these might be de- 
rived, — they could not fail to represent verj" faithfully xvhatever 
scnlinients or opinions were j*c‘ally prevalent among tlio body of 
the peo]d(% and to share in all the emotions by which tliey might 
happ.ii to be inspired. It was almost as inevitable, that, when 
asseml)r> d in laigc bodies, the leading men among them should 
conmiiniicate and converse together upon those great topics of 
national interest ^ or that, when they had once felt their powder 
aiul their po})ularitv, they should not think of employing them 
in the support of tlii» good cause. ^ 

III those days, it was not illegal for persons associated for 
lawful purposes, to appoint delegates to take <^hargc of their 
common interests, or for any body of men#to petition Par- 
liament, or to express, in public resolutions, tlieir determin- 
ation to seek, by all constitutional means, an amelioration of 
tlieir political condition. Tliose important points were 
cordingly discussed, xvith various degrees of temper, in 
rious local assemblages ; till, at last, one of the Armagh bat- 
talions, commanded by Lord CharJemont, appointed a full 
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meeting of delegates from all the Volunteer corps within the 

S >rovince of Ulster, to take place at Dungannon on the 1 5th of 
February 1782, ‘ then and there to deboerate on the present 
* alarming situation of public aflairs ; and to determine, and to 
* publish to the country, what may be the result of such 
* meeting.’ On die day appointed, the representation of 1 4*3 
corps accordingly assembled ; and after a good deal of dis- 
fussion, adopted a varietj of resolutions, by which they con- 
iJemned, as grievances, and unconstitutional, the powers exer- 
cised by the Privy Council, or Parliament of England, under 
thehiw of Poynings, or of George I. ; and also the various re- 
maining obstructions that had been aUowed to cramp the trade 
of Ireland ; — and declared, that ‘ they were determined to seek 
* redress of these grievances by all constitutional means; — and 
‘ pledged themselves, at every ensuing election, to supjiort those 
only who had supported, and would support them therein, * 
hey appointed a committee to call future meetings, and to act 
for them in the ini trim ; and to communicate with sudi other 
Volimteer Associations as might think proper to ado[it similar 
resolutions ; — and, iinally, they voted the t<)]lowiiig shi>r( and 
empha*tic address to the minority in both I fouscs of Parliament, 
wdio had unsuccessfully supported the claims which they had 
then asserted. 

‘ My Lords and Gentlemen~We thank you for your noble and 
spirited, though hitherto incHectual eflForts, in defence of the at 
constitutional rights of your country. Go on ! The almost unani- 
mous voice of the people is with you j and in a free country, the 
voice of the people must prevail. We know our duty to our So- 
vereign, and are loyal. *We know our duty to ourselves, and are 
resolved to be free. We seek for our rights, and no more than our 
rights ; and, in so just a pursuit, we should doubt the being of a 
Providence, if we doubted of success. ’ p, 21) . 

The spirit of these resolutions spread like flame into every part 
of the island. They were adopted and seconded by all tJie volun- 
teer cor})s in the kingdom ; and the principles upon which they 
were founded were abnost admitted by tlie regular oflicial sup- 
porters of the government, who still headed the timid and de- 
caying majorities in parliament. Tlie people, in fact, were now 
openly arrayed against tlie government ; — and it is painful even 
to imagine what might have been the result of a more protract- 
ed resistance. But it happened most providentially, that Loi’d 
North’s administration was dissolved within little more than a 
month after this ^riod; and a Whig ministry, with Lord Rock- 
ingham and Mr Fox at the head gS it, was appointetl, to deliver 
this empire from the disgrace and danger both of a foreign and ol*a 
cavil war. The Duke of Portland was seat over as Lord LieuU‘- 

naiil^ 
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nant» with General Fitzpatrick as liis secretary, early in April 1782 ; 
ami, such was the disposition, or the necessity for immediate conci- 
liation^ that, before tlie end of May, the whole usurped powers 
of the Privy Council, and the English legislature, were formally 
abandoned, and the supreme authority declared, by acts of both 
parliaments, to be vested exclusively in the King, Lords, and 
Commons of Ireland and England respectively. The most griev- 
ous restrictions on their commcrciid liberty had been taken off 
in the preceding session ; and the proposals of the patriots for 
its further promotion were met with the utmost cordiality by the 
members of the English and the Irish cabinet. 

Ireland, therefore, was at last emancipated ; and a feeling of 
unbounded joy and exultation pervaded the whole community. 
Twenty thousand seamen were voted by acclamation for 
support of government ; — a day of solemn thanksgiving was ap- 
pointed, — and a sum of 50,000Z.was voted by Parliament (and gra- 
ciously a])proved of by the Lord Lieutenant) to Henry Grattan, 
Esq. ibr his signal services on this memorable occasion. But 
though the country was thus gloriously and happily delivered, 
without tumult or violence, from the ignominious subjection in 
which it had hitherto •been held, it wa^ still a subject of aw’ful 
and anxious consideration, that an armed and irresistible force 
been the instrument of its deliverance j and that this force 
still Subsisted unchecked and unbalanced by any preponderating 
force in the constitution, and as irresistible for mischief as ithatl 
been for good. To iIkjsc who know how inseparable the pos- 
session of power commonly is from its abuse, it must be need- 
less to speak of tlie danger to vihich Ireland was now ex- 
jiosed. But she escaped that danger: — and ‘exhibited, in her 
escape, the most memorable proof, perhaps, that history has 
ever furnished, of the efficacy of concession in repressing discon- 
tent, and of the safely with wliicli iwjust demands may be re- 
fused to a power, to \\hich nothing coi^ld be refused while it was 
supported by justice. But though tliis temp^ blew over when 
it had done its commission, it \yas not without some commo- 
tion and terror that it sunk ipto repose. 

The fust and chief leaders of the volunteers were men of 
rank, loyalty and mtideratiou ; but when the powder of this as- 
sociation liad been once manifested, and such a, dazalivig cai-eer 
was opened up to irregular ambitiqh, more turbulent spirits be- 
gan to assume an ascendancy, or at least 4Q their 

original chiefs, tliat influence which had hitherto been exerted 
for such salutaip^ purposes. Tlie political indq^endence of Ire^ 
land was testa blised in May 1782 ; and, before the end of July, 
a large council of volunteers at Belfast resolved, by a majority 
of two voices, * that the nation ought not to be satisfied with 
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what had been effected. ’ Tlie spirit of discontent spread fast 
to other bodies. Mr Grattan, who had been, but a few mouths 
before, the very god of tlieir idolatr^^, now fell into great odium, 
and was made tlie subject of the most scandalous and abomina- 
ble libels { and Lord Charlemonl himscH’, though he still retain- 
ed the situation of their gc^iuTal, was rendered, for a time, ex- 
tixjmdy unpopular, by the clamours and outrageous pretensions 
of those fierce agitators, who wished to make a body of arm- 
ed men the instrument of an Utopian regeneration. His first 
impulse w’as to retire, in disgust, from a situation so full of an- 
xiety ; but he soon beraine satisfied that it w^as his duty to re- 
main ; and, by moderating and guiding the impulse which he 
could not openly resist, to avert some ot the evils with which he 
saw it was pregnant. In the course of summer 1783, it was 
resolved to hold a grand convention of volunteer delegates in 
Dublin, in November ensuing ; and Lord Charlcmoiit, who 
could not prevent tliis very hazardous convocation, made every 
exertion to have the delegaies chosen from among the temperate 
and respectable persons who constituted the majority of tlieir 
riginal leaders. Tlic convention met accordingly, and was al- 
lowed to hold its daily sessions for thrc'c w'^ks, in the most pub- 
lic, and even splendid and ostentatious manner, without tlic 
slightest interference on the part either of Government or of ttux 
Houses of Parliament, which were then sitting in its vicinity. 

The business with wliich it w^as principally occupied, was a plan 
of j)ar]iamcntary reform 5 which, after a great deni of discussion, 
was at last agreed upon, and digested into a regular system, — 

, wlien, to the astonishmeut of Lord Clinrlemont, and of the other 
leaders of the moderate party, a proposition was suddenly made, 
for a deputation of the aelegates, who wxtc also members of the 
House of Commons, to go down to that as'^embly, and to ask 
leave to bring in a bill corresponding e\a('Jly wmh tJie })lan w Iiich 
had just been approved of in the convention, winch, it was agreed, 
should continue sitting till the fate of the iuotioii was ascertained. 
This most dangerous proj)ositi<)n we.s instantly carried into effect, 
— when, after a furious and disorderly debate, llic motion of 
the delegates liras rejected, by a large majority, in the House of 
Commons, upon the strong constitutional ground, of its having 
originated in a different assembly, — at the same time that Lord 
Charlemont had tlje address to prevail on the convention to ad- 
journ to another day, before the result of this discussion w^as 
known«< The peace of Ireland' st 9 od, on that night, (the i'9lh 
November 1788), in a state of tremendous peril ; but the dan- 
ger was over, the moment that this burst of imprudence had 
spent itsdf, and that leisure was allowed Jbr reflecting on tlie 

consequences 
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consequences of what had been attempted. Tlie convention was 
tlissolvwl hi a few tlays tlieroafier ; and no other was ever as- 
sembled. The volunteer associations fell into gradual decay 
after the restoration of jieace ; and never again attempted to act 
in a body for the attainineiil of political objects, or even to take 
them into consideration in any conbldcrablc assemblies. 

Certainly no nation ever obtained such a deliverance by such 
.nil iiistriiuiont, and liurt itself so little by the use of it; and, if 
the Irish 1» evolution of 1782 shows, that power and intimida- 
tion may be lawfully employed to enforce rights wliich have been 
refused to ^upplication and reason, it shows also the extreme 
dangev of this method of redress, and the necessity there is for 
making u^e of every precaution in those cases tvherc it has be- 
come iiuli^pensable. Ireland w'as saved from ail the horrors of 
ii civil \^nr, only by two circumstances; — the first, that this great 
military- force, which accomplished the redress of her grievances, 
had not bcH‘ii originally raised or organized with any view to such 
.an inUTfen'Uco, and was chiefly guided, therefore, by men of loyal 
nnd moderate characters, who had taken up arms for no other 
purpo-e but the defence of their country against foreign invasion ; 
— tlie other, that the just and rojuonablc demands to which these 
Jeaders limited their interference, were addressed to a liberal and 
tcnliglUonod administration, — too just to withhold, when in power, 
what they had laboured to procure when in oj>positi()U, — and too 
magnanimous to dread the efteef of concc'ding, even to armed 
p»‘titu)iiers, what wa.> clearly and indisputably their due. It w^as 
tlie moderation of their first demands, and the generous frank- 
ness with which tiny were granted, that saved Ireland in tins 
c risis. TJie volunteers w’cre irresistible, while they asked only 
for their country, wdiat all the w^ndd saw’^ she was entitl^ik to ; 
but they became impotent the moment ihcy^ demanded more. 
I'hcy were fle^erted, at that inomeitt, by all the talent and tlic 
!’( spec labilify wliich had given them the absolute dominion of 
ilio couJitry. The coiiccs^-ion of their just rights operated like a 
t.ilisman in scjiarating the patriotic from the factious ; and wkcu 
the latter attempted to invade the lofty regions of legitimate go- 
A 01 uineni, they w’ore smitten wdlli instantaneous discord and con- 
iusion, and speedily dbpersed and anniliilatcd from the face of the 
land, llicsc events are big with instruction to the times that have 
come after ; and read an impressive lesson to those who have 
now to deal with discontents and conventions in the sjtme country. 

In the little sketch wc have now given of thi§ most interostit^ 
epoch of Irish history, we have s lid, tliat the salvation of that 
roiintry was ow ing to the mild, liberd, and enlightened council ' 
ol‘ ihc Kockiiigluun uduiiiiistrntioii j ni^l it is uciightful to see* 

Hi ia 
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in some of the privnic letter'^ which Mr Hardy has printed in the 
vol^wrtlc bcfoic ns, how cordially the scutinieiits professed by this 
ministry vere adopted by the eminent men who presided over 
forinaticn. I'liere are ]ettM*& to Lord Charlcmont, both 
fi*om Lord Ilockin^tiam and IVfr Fox, wdiich w^ould almost re- 
concile one to a belief in the possibility of ministerial fairness 
and sincerity. We shouid like to ;^ivo the whole of them here; 
but as om* limits w^ill not adniit of that, wc must rontenl ourselves 
with some extracts from Mi Fox’s first li tter after the new mi- 
nistry w'^as formed, — f(>r the tone and style* of which, we fear, 
few precedents have been left in the offi(‘e of the Secretary of 
State. 

' My dear Lord — If I had had occa*;ion to wiite to you a month 
ago, I should have written with great confidence that you would be- 
lieve me peifectly sincere^ and would receive any thing tliat came 
from me with the partiality of an old acquaintance, and one wlio 
acted upon the same political principles. 1 hqpe you will now coik 
sider me in the same light ; but I own I write with much more dif- 
fidence, as I am much more sure of your kindness to me per:>ouany, 
than of your inclination to listen with favour to any thing that comet 
from a Secretary of State. The principal biisineas of this letter is 
to inform you, that die Dul^ of Portland is appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and Colonel Fitzpatrick his secretary ; and, when 
I have said this, I need not add, that I feel myself, .on every pri-V 
vate as well as public account, most peculiarly interested in the si;c- 
cess of their administration. That their persons and characters are 
not disagreeable to your Lordship, I may venture to assure my- 
self, without being too sanguine ; and I think myself equally cer- 
tain, that there are not in the world two men whose general way of 
dunking upon political subjects is more exactly cohsonant to your 
pwn^ It is not, therefore, too much to desire and hope, that you 
iHvill at least look wfon the administration of such men w'itli rather a 
Wiore favourable eye, and incline to trust them rather more than you 
could do most of those who have been their predecessors.’ — * The 
particular time of year at which this change Jiappens, is productive 
of many great inconveniences, especially as it will be very difficult 
for the Duke of Portland to be at Dublin before your Parliament 
meets; but I cannot help hoping that all reasonable men will con- 
cur in removing some of these difficulties, and that a shoit adjourn* 
ment will not be denied, if asked. I do not throw out this as know. 
|ng from any authority that it will be proposed, but aS an idea tJint 
suggests itself to me ; and m order to show that I wish to talk with 
yon, and consult with you in the same frank manner in which I should 
have done before J was in tliis situation, so very new to me. I have 
been so used to think ill of all the ministers whom I did know, and 
to suspect those whom I 4td not, that when I am obliged to call 
J^iyself a minister^ I f<?cl as if I put myself into a vciy suspicious 

character ; 
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character ; but I do assure you I am the very same man, in all n?- 
specis, that I was when you knew me, and lionoured me with some 
bhare in your esteem — that I maintain the same opinions, and act 
with the same people, 

‘ Pray make my best compliments to Mr Grattan, and tell him, 
that the Duke of Portland and Fitzpatrick are thoroughly impressed 
with the consequence of his approbation, and will do all tliey can to 
deserve it. 1 do most sincerely hope, thathe may hit upon some line 
that may be drawn honourably and advantageously for both conn- 
ti ies ; and that, when that ib done, he will show the world that 
there may be a government in Ireland, of which he is not ashamed 
to make a part. That country can never prosper, where, what 
should be tlie ambition of men of honour, is consideied as a dis- 
grace, ’ p. 17-2 19. 

Tlie history of the Regoiicy in 1789, and of the contradictory 
proceedings of the Engli^^hand the Irish Parliaments on that oc- 
casion, Is sufficiently known. It was an awkward collision, no 
doubt; and pointed out, in a nmnner sufficiently striking, the 
possibility ot more perplexing differences but, in iuelf, we 
will confess, w^e liave never been able to regard it as a very a- 
larmlng occurrence ; and trust, that aU the substantial benefits 
ol our constitution might be* enjoyed by both kingdoms, in spite 
of a more formidable anomaly, than that Uie Prince Regent 
should be liable to restrictious for six montlis in England, and 
not liable to ’any in Ireland. 

The agitaiioiih and dissensions of the French Revolution fol- 
lowed hard upon those of the Regency. The ibllownig letter 
Irom Mr Burke in the end of 1789, will be nad with more in- 
teik‘st, when it recollected that he published bis celcbralcd Re- 
flections on the French Revolution a few months ihercafter. 

* My dearest Lord — I think your Lorddiip has acted witli your 
usual real and judgment in establishmg a Whig club in Dublin. 
Thqsc meetings prevent the evaporation of principle in individuals, 
and give tb An joint force, and enlh cn their exertions by emulation. 
You sec: the matter in its true light, and with your usual discern- 
ment. Party is absolutely neccssaiy at this time. I tliought it al- 
ways so in this country, 6ver since 1 have had any thing to do in 
public business ;-and I rather fear, that there is not virtue enough 
in this period to support party, than that party should become ne- 
cessary, on account of the want of vbtue to support itself by indi- 
vidual exertions. As to us hcref our dioughts of every thing at 
home are suspended by otir astonishment at thCNWonderful spectacle 
which is exhibited in a nrighbouring and rival cotrrttty.^ Wliat spec- 
tators, and what actors ! lltjglaid gazing with astonisbpftent at a 
French straggle for liberty, aqd not knowing whe Jier to bhiiOie, or 
to applaud. The thing, indeed, though I thought I saw something 
like ir in progiess foi several yea:s> has still somewhat in it para- 
doxical 
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doxical and mysterious. The spirit it is impossible not to admire ; 
but the old Parisian ferocity has btoken out in a shocking manner. 
It is true, that this may be no more than a sudden explosion ; if so, 
no indication can be taken from it ; hut if it should be character^ ra- 
ther than accident, then that people are not fit for liberty, and must 
have a strong hand, like that of their former masters, to coerce 
them.* Men must have a certain fund of natural model alion to qua- 
lify them for freedom, else it becomes noxious to themselves, and a 
perfect nuisapee to every body else. What will be the event, it is 
hard, I think, still to say. To form a solid constitution, requites 
wisdom as well as spirit; and whether the French have vise heads 
among them, or, if diey possess such, whether they have authority 
equal to their wisdom, is yet to be seen. In the mean time, the 
progress of this whole affair is one of the most curious matteis of 
speculation that ever was exhibited. ' p. 321, 322. 

We cannot re'-i^t adding another ))aragraph from the same 
Land, — upon a subject which must ever he intCTcsting aiul pain- 
ful to all the* admirers of genius and lovers of goodness. It 
forms part of the last letter that Mr Hardy has alluded to, as 
addressed by Mr Burke to Lord Charlemont. 

* Your Lordship is very good, in lamenting the difference which 
politics had made between Mr Fox and me. 'Your condolence was 
truly kind ; for my loss has been truly great, in tlie cessation of the 
paitiality of a man of his wonderful abilities and amiable disposi- 
tions. Your Loidship is a little angry at politics that can dissolve 
friendships. If it should please God to lend me a little longer life,* 
they will not, I hope, cause me to lose the few fiiends 1 have left ; 
for I have left all politics, I think, for ever. ^ p. 336. 

Of Lord Fitzwilliam’s conciliating administration, and miser- 
able rccal, we cannot bring ourselves to say any thing. Nir 
I.awTonce Parsons (now Earl of Boss), though by no means 
among the devoted followers of that noblenuiii, made use, upon 
that occasion, of tlie Ibllow'ing prophetic expression. * Never 
* WHS infatuation like that by which llie minister is led. If lie 
*' persevere, the army must be increased to myi iads ; and every 
^ man must have five or six dragoons in his house. ’ I..ord Charle- 
niont's ophiion upon this fatal measure was not less tleeided. 

* He often, and in terms the least measured, declared that it was 

utterly ruinous. HU opinion wai not influenced by the sudden de- 
reliction of the CathoUc questikm. But he well knew, that, to the 
discontents of imd the mortification of the hopos^f 

every constitutional mkn throughout the kingdom, would be added 
tlie malign joy of each agitator and fom^nter of discord, to whom 
such an event as this would, of ali otliers, convey the most unto- 
ward satisfaction. He well knew th^t the cry would soon be raised, 
and louder than ever, aMnst British inflotnee ; and he had less now 
to oppose to that cry, tfitth^fee bad two months before. 

^ To 
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' * To Mr Forbes and Mr Ponsonby he said — In spitcj ev^iy 
wicked machination, we had the mass of the people with ns l^t 
New Year's Day ; and, if we do not make some exertion, nett 
Christmas day mav see them in the hands of the United Irishmen* 
Tliat Lord Fitzwilliam’s vicetoyalty "would have banished all cits* 
content, I cannot suppose ; but that, if the Catliolic claims had then 
been settled, or some parliamentary reform taken place, rebellion 
would not have reared its head, I am willing to belieye. ' p. S77. 

Of that robollioji wo cannot, and wc will not say any tiling, ''rbe 
subject is sickening and buniiliating, beyond any that isfumi^- 
od, by tb(' jiagc even of recent history ; and, guilty as many ef 
those wen', on wdiom the heavy vengeance of tlie government 
descended, il is-mclancholy to think that they were not the most 
guilty. \Ve give tlie following paragraph, os containing a strik- 
ing lecture of the temper of the jnedoniinating party in Ireland 
ill I7b7, and a favourable apecinien of fhpsc liberal sentiments 
by whicli Mr Hardy is always distinguished. 

* * The Ust cfTort in favour of a parliamentary icform, was made 
111 tlie House of Commons by Mr Ponsonby. 'fhe opposition in- 
sisted, that, if even then adopted, it might be the means of draw- 
ing off and reconciling numbets- The ministers, on the contrary, 
alleged, that the xeport precluded all expectations of that sort, which, 
in tlie North, might possibly be true ; and some gentleitien add- 
ed, “ that the people should be subdued^ before they were relieved. ” 
Idle and inconsiderate words ! The mass of the people could, not 
’ be called traitors j and, though Parliamentary reform could not 
tranquillize, as far as might be wished, such language was calcu- 
lated to throw vill conciliation to an immeasurable distance. That 
some reform, or some effort towards conciliation, was not made, is 
surely to be deplored ; but a stranger to the history of these coun- 
tries miglit, fiom the language now held in both Houses, be led to 
imagine, that a pailiamentary reform w'as never before heard of, ex- 
cept from traitors, when, in truth, a defect in the representation 
had already engaged the attention of the most enlightened men in 
the country. From his academic chair at Oxford, Blackstone had 
pointed it out to the rising yout1>of the country. Ith^d been glanc- 
ed at by the resistless eloquence of Lord Chatham ; jjtid, jafter a 
long interval, given the richest colouririg to the dawn of his son’s 
political life. Mr lox had unifom^Jy supported ib-—ffir George Sa- 
vile, — and some of the best and wisfijt.men in Great Britain and Ire.* 
hnd. If measure, good in itselt| u tQ be fc^ .eyer exiled from 
Parliament, and frowned put of- society, because irimay be pervert- 
ed b 7 mischievous and de^njng tnen, what is to" become of us ? 
The conduct of some pptenjftLtes and legislatures was at this time 
not a little singular. TK® powers went forth, as they 

said, to combat for oi:dn&.go^>dlK<»vcrnTOeiit, ai^d to extirpate usurps 
gtion. Aba proof of their sincerity, some of them massacred the 

poles, 
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PdleSj and divided PoU- c • ' Iit-msolves, utterly extinguishing 
hasaldngdom. The of Ireki t' went very pro- 

perly in defence of the coiiAUtution agjiinsw tiie United Inshtnen ; 
and almost constantly talked, and too often acted, as if there was 
no constitution whatever. ’ p. 39.5-6. 

the Union, also, whii h closed the tnrbuljnt scene of Irish 
parliamentary contention, we dial* snybn^ little. \Vc can nuihe 
aHotvance for tlie nationality of an irisln'ian, and tiir the san- 
guine holies of one, in whose lime, and by v ho^e aid, so nuich 
had been gained for that country ; — ^but we iinagino the tinu' is 
almost come, when no rational man will allow hiin.eH* to doubt of 
the policy of that great mcfisure ; and when it will be as easy to 
find advocates for dividing England again into its aiitu‘nt Ile[)tar- 
chy, as persons wlio seriously think that it would be for the be- 
ne^t of the two king<loms to be put under the dominion of se- 

E aratc and indejiendent legislatures. Laying out of view the 
azard of opposite detenninatiom as to the succession of the 
common Sovereign, or as to fundamental points in the foreign 
policy or internal constitution of the two countries, all of which 
ivc regard as very distant and unlikely contingencies, — ^we own 
that it appears to us, that there was no huinaii probability ol* 
making the Irish Pariiament independent of the English cabi- 
net, or of preventing it from exhibiting a more disgusting scone 
of profligacy and violence than c.m ever be displayed by a legis- 
lature that is really and substantially siipreme. Till the Catho- 
lics were admitted to the full beiieht of the constitution, there 
could be nothing like a fair representation of the jieople ; and it 
was more porlia}i$ than could have been expected from any Pro- 
testant legislature, to admit the Catholics to a numerical ascend- 
ancy over their own body. One great argument, indeed, lor the 
Union was, that it took away all pretext for iIk' dread of sucli 
an ascendancy ; and it was obvious, at the same lime, tliat by 
identifying the two countries, it put an end to all that jiartiality, 
or love of domineering, w^hich must always liave been kept alive 
in the stronger, by the assertion* of indfpendence. The Jaw» 
made in the Imperial Parliament may sometimes press more 
heavily upon., Ireland than upon England — in the same way as 
they may'^ sometime press heavier upon the West of England 
than upon the North j but, in general, and upon a Ijirgc scale, 
they can .scarcely fail to be equitable j and, at all eviuits, are 
much more likely .to be so, than when the power of dictating 
them was substantially vested in a delegation of the English ca- 
binet, at the same time that the Englim Parliament held itself 
dispensed fr<Mn taking into fair consideration the interests of Ire- 
land, and sometiiuee even allowed itself to regard tlfcm as rival 

interests 
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interests to its own. It ib a bad sign of Ireland, wc thinks 
the Union be really unpopular in tnat counti y : lor there are 
only two descriptions of persons witli whose interests it is real- 
ly inconsistent; — tlie one, the profligate and jobbing propiie- 
tors of boroughs and seats in Parliament, whom it has depriv- 
ed of their maiket, and of all die consequence they derived 
from the command of it ; and the other, tlie desperate and de- 
signing men who wish to shake ofl* all connexion with England, 
and to erect Ireland into a separate and independent kingdom — 
a project which would begin with a civil and religious war of 
unexampled ferocity, and end most probably in the subjugation 
of both countries by the exterminating sword of France. Tho 
sentiments of Mr llardy are not quite so decided as ours; but 
they arc concci\ ed in a right temper ; and are well entitled to 
regard, us the sentiments of one who lias ever been zealous for 
the honour and independence of his country. 

* Many a novel scene, and many a change, must take place, be- 
fore die durability of this new legislative fabric can be said to be fair- 
ly tried. Would that the mode, by which that fabric was raised* 
guld be for ever effaced from the memory ! But as that cannot be* 
let u5 endeavour to hope the best. Let us, in many instances, aspire 
to a higher policy than has hitherto fallen to the lot or tlie wrisdom 
of both countries to pursue ; that policy which alone merits such an 
epidiet, the melioration of die condition of our peasantry ; the eter- 
nal exile of all proscribing systems from this country ; the union*, 
not of legislatures merely, which wnould be found only in the statute 
book, but of he^irts, of men, of Britons, of Irishmen, under w^hatever 
denomination, civil or religious, they may be now distinguished. So 
acting, the spirit of that good man, whose memory I have endea- 
voured, though with no cunning hand, to embalm, may be said to 
walk abroad, and live among us still ; so acting, we shall prosper ; 
so shall “ pale invasion come with half a heart, and the well-or- 
dered motto of the knighthood of St Patrick extend beyond the shield 
of that chivahy, and loi evei encircle both countries. Quis sepana* 
hit > ’ p. 427, 428. 

We should HOW" take our leave of Mr Haidy; — and yet it 
would not be fair to dibiniSh him from die scene entirely, w^ithout 
giving our readers one or two specimens of his gift of drawing 
characters ; in the exercise of \riiich he generally rii»es to a sort 
of quaint and brilliant conciseness, and displays a degree of 
acuteness and fine observation that are not to be found in the 
otlier parts of his writing. His greatest fault is, that he does 
not abuse any body, — even where the dignity of history and ot 
virtue call loudly for such an infliction. Yet there is some- 
thing in tlic tone of all his delineations, that satisfies us lliat 
dicre i., nolliing worse tliaii extreme good nature at the bottom 

• of 
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of thiiS forbearance. Of Philip Ti^dJ], wbo was Attorney- 
general when Lord Charlemoiit firi>t came into Parliaiiu'ut, 
lie says, 

‘ liefaad an adpfjirable and most superior nriderstanding ; an under- 
standing matured by years — by lt)ug e>cpericnce — by habits with 
the best company from his youth — with the bar, with Parliament, 
with the State. To this strength of intellect was added a conslitu- 
tional philosophy, or apathy, whicli nevet sulFered him to bo can led 
away by attachment to any party, even In, own. He saw men and 
things so clearly ; he understood so well the wliole farce and fallacy 
of life, that it passed before him like a scenic representation ; and, 
till almost the close of his days, he went through the wvuld with a 
constant sunshine of soul, and an inexorable giavity of feature. 
His countenance was never gay, and his mind as never gloomy. 
He was an able speaker, as well at the b.ir as in the HoTi->e of Com- 
mons, though his diction was very indifferent. He di 1 not speak 
$0 snucitat length as many of his parliament.iry coadjutors, though 
he kotfV the whole of the subject much bettor linn they did. He 
wai sot only a good speaker m Parliament, but an excellent mana- 
ger rf the House of Commons. He never s lid too much. He had 
great merit in what he did not say; for Gomnment wa.> neveV 
committed by him. He plunged into no dilliculty ; nor did he ever 
suffer his antagonist to escape from om‘. ' ]> 78, 79. 

Of Hussey llurgh, afterwards Lord Chief Llaroii, lKM>bscr\es, 

• His speeches, when he first entcicd the House ol Commons, 
were very bnlhant, very figurative, ai d far more rcmirkable for, 
that elegant, poetic taste, wffjich h.ul highly disi;ngu*ish d him when 
a member cf the university, than any Hgical illustration, oi depth 
of argument. But as he was blessed widi great endowments, eveiy 
session took away somewhat from the unnecessjrv sjdendour and rt- 
dundancy of his harangues. To make use ol i phi i c eff Ciceio, in 
speaking of his own improvement 'in eloquence, liis (^rations w\re 
gradually deprived of fever. To those >vuo never h^ ud him, . . 
the fashion of tin's world, in eloquence as in >11 thing., soon pi, *s 
away, it may be no easy matter to convey a ju : . ot st ; W oi 

speaking- It differed totally from llie modi K wlccii have ^ee t pje- 
sented to us by some of th^/gie it masters of ilieio’ic in later oays. 
It was sustained by gieat ingerxuhy> great ‘'1 bx 

luminous and piercing satire ; in r. iinemciit abun®it, iii sunpliciiy 
Sterile. I'he classical allusions of this orator, fo" h* was most tiuly 
one, were so apposite, they followed each otlicr i" sin h bri ;ht and 
varied succession, and, at spre td stuli an ur'-xpt . led and tii- 

umphant blaze around his subject, that all pei^ors, who wore xm the 
least tinged with. lircratur'',* could never be toed c t li tuning to xum ; 
and when Hussey Burgh, in the splendid diys c^t the Voluivt.-vi iVs- 
sociation, alliidi'igto some coercive English ^ iw**-, and to tirat in* dtu- 
Uun, then in it.> pioude^t array, said in the House ot CTomnions, 

That $}fch Iv.vs were sown like dragons’ icclh, and sprung up in 

3 armed 
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armed men, the applause which followed, and the glow of enthu* 
slasm which he kindled in every mirid^ far exceed my powers of 
description. * p. 140, 141. 

Ilis account of Flood is not verj" discriminating— 

* He came into Parliament, ' he says, * and spoke during the ad- 
ministration of the Eail of Halifax. ♦ Hamilton's success, as a speak- 
er, drew him instantly forward ; and his first parliamentary essay 
was brilliant and imposing. Hutchinson, who was at tliat time with 
the Court,' replied to him, but with many compliments ; and, as has 
been already observed, he was almost generally applauded, except 
by Primate Stone. He was a consuounate member of Parliament. 
Active, ardent, and persevering, his industry was without limits. 
In advancing, and, according to the parliamentary phrase, driving 
a question, he was unrivalled ; as, for instance, his dissertations, for 
such they were, on the law of Poynings and similar topics. He was. 
in himself an Opposition, and possessed the talent (in political wm* 
fare a most formidable one) of tormcBting a ministar, w4.ever|t 
day adding to his disquietude. When attacked, he was alwnjpwactpsl 
successful : and, to form an accurate idea of his excellence, 
necessary to be present when he was engaged in such contests'lp.for 
his introductory, or formal speeches, were often heavy and laboured, 
yet still replete with just argtimem. : and through the ^ whole were 
diffused a certain pathos, and apparetlt public care, with which a 
popular assembly is almost always in unison. His taste was not the 
most coriect ; and his studied manner was slow, harsh, and austere ; 

very reverse of Hamilton, whose trophies first pointed the way 
to Flood’s genius, and whom he avowedly attempted to emulate.* 
But in skirmishing, in returning with rapidity to the charge, though 
at first shaken, and nearly discomfited, his quickness, hi^ auldrc?^, 
hispoweis of retort and of insinuation, were never exceeded in Par- 
liament. ' p. 1 lf{, 144. 

Of Gerald 1 laniilton, Mr Hardy gives us the following die- 
racteribtlc anecdotes. 

‘ The uncommon splendour of his eloquence, which was succeed- 
ed by such infievible taciturnity in St Stephen’s Chapel, became the 
subject, as might supposed, of much, and idle speculation. The 
truth is, that all his speeches, whether delivered in London or Dub- 
lin, were not only prepared, but studied, with a minuteness and ex- 
actitude, of which those who are only used to the caielesrness of 
modem debating, can scarcely form any idea. Lord Charlemont, 
who had been long and intimately acquainted with him, previous to 
liib coming to Ireland, often* meniioned that he was the only speaker, 
among the many he had heard, of whom he could say, with cer- 
tainty, that all hw iHgeches, however long, were written and got by 
heart. A gentleiiflw well known to his Lordship and Hamiltor, 
jissurcd him, that he heard Hamilton repeat, no less than three 
limes, an oration, which he afterward*; spoke in the House of Com- 
njons, and lasted almost three hours As a debater, therefore, he 

became 
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became as useless to his political patrons as Addison was to Lord 
^lunderland ; and, if possible, he was more scrupulous in composi- 
tion than even that eminent man. Addison would stop the press to 
correct the most trivial eiror in a large publication ; and Hamllion, 
as I can assert, on indubitable authority, would recal the footman, 
if, on recollection, any word, in his opinion, was misplaced or im- 
proper, in the slightest note to a familiar acquaintance. ’ p. 60, 61. 

No name ija mentioned in these pauses Asilh Inghei or iiioie 
uniform a))plause, than that of Henry Grait in. But that dis- 
tinguished person still lives; and Mr Hardy’s delicacy Itas pie- 
vented him fron\ attempting any delineation, cillier of his eha- 
riicter or his eloquence. We res}>cct his loihcaiance, and shall 
follow hifi example: — Yet we cannot deny ourselves the gi*atifi- 
cation of extracting one sentence fyom a letU‘r of Lord Charle- 
mont, in relation to that parliamentary grant, by whicli an lio- 
noiir u as conferred on an individual patriot, without place or 
official situation of any kind, and merel) for his pra ^onal me- 
I’ils and exertions, which has in other eases been held to be tlie 
peculiar .and appropriate reward of triumphant generals and 
comnuinders. When the mild and ccjuable teni})(*ranient oi 
l^ord Charlemout's mind is rccolleettKl, as well as the caution 
witii which al^ Ins opinions were expressed, we do not know 
that a wise ambition would wdsh for a prouder or more ho- 
nourable testimony than is contained in the following short sen- 
tences. 

* * Respecting the grant, I know wiili certainty that Grattan, 

though he felt hirasell: flattered by the intention^ looked upon the act 
w’ith the deepest concern, and did all in his power to deprecate it. 
As it was found impossible to defeat the design, all his friends, and 
I among others, w’ere employed to lessen the sum. It was accord- 
ingly decreased by one half, and that principally by his positive decla- 
ration, through us, that, if the whole weie insisted on, he would re- 
fuse all but a few hundreds, which he would retain as an honourable 
mark of the goodness of his country. By some, w ho look only into 
themselves for information concerning human naiuie, this conduct 
will probably be construed into hypocri^>y. To such, the excellence 
and preeminency of virtue, and the cliararter of Grattan, aie as in- 
visible and incomprehensible, the brightness of the sun to a man 
bom blind, ^ p, 237. 
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AfiT. V* T/ie Ifrsf Indiav^ defended agaimt ihc Accusal ion ^ of 
iheh (\ hinnuaicis; oi ^ lun is varsn^ J Prejudices. By a Gtn> 
tlnnaiz. |)p. 10. Bath. Loiuloii. Mawnuu). ISIJ, 

The Thoiou^ Siiucfinn of the India hlandsy mbmit^ 

h J tif the I\ opb^ of th* Ih iftsh Umpire, ^lith a lirief Be* 
lierhsupuv the imp(fi^>tu^n and i)ppress*ons tinder ^hkk the 
Mi chants and Pla^fe^s of those pLnds have long si^ired^ 
By a of JaniL*ica. 8\o. pp. 42. LotidoiU Slier- 

U' 0(1. I SI J . 

17i ' Dud t ' hit »}' c^q. (late one of the Members of his . 

di/\> (' )(n '! Joe th Jfigin Lshinds) at the Island of Tot 
ioi thi 'loth qt April I HU, and adjourned to the ^I9th if 
du sa ee Monih^Jor the Murder of his K *gro Man S/arCy nam^ 
dPers})(/. St(»ri‘o<niiphi(‘ully taken bv A. M. Belisario es(\, 
otu‘ el tin (hiuul Juvy vvlu> touTuI the iBiU of Inclictmeuti and 
eertitjed i(» I c imparl ial and correct, by Richard Hc'tliering- 
ton c^(]., Pu ‘lidi'ni oi du* Vir/rin Inlands, rtod President ot 
the oi) iho 'rnal. pp. 100. Loudon. Harding. 

iSlJ. 

Y^tdo i.ol iat(‘nd, upon tin* pr#\scnt occasion, to detain oin 
’ ^ readers v(*ry l(jnn in tlu* too painful field of West In- 
dian politics ; becaiisr we shall probably have occasion, at no 
♦ instant [iciiod, to ivsnnic the sui)j(*cl more fully. But there are 
‘•cvcral topics and facts, without which the disru‘*s5ons in some 
oF our liFt Numbers would be eN.treinely Imperfect, and especi- 
ally those arisino out of tlie rcinarkalJe trial mentioned in the 
title to till*? article, llciore entering upon tliem, howe^ jr, we 
juust say a woul or iwo upon the first singular publication m de. 
Jence ol the West Indians. 

Tills tract is in the Ibrm ol' a letter to a fricud ; and, wluit 
IS rather odd, con udt'iing the carefid concealment of the au- 
ihor^s name iii the title-pa^e under the dtSsignation of ^ A Gen^ 
tlematiy ’ we find it signed liy ihercml name at full h‘Ugth, which 
turns out to be EJieard White* Now, utterly ignorm>t as we 
are of this ♦ Gentleman y ' we wifi venture to sny, a bolder 
one is not to be found in all controversy. For the rciwler 
must not suppose, that Mr Wdiite only supports tlve cause of 
the planters against those who attack the sugar system^ and par- 
ticularly the treatment of the slaves^ or that hc nerely main- 
tains the cause of the colonists as it at pres<*nl siatids in debate 
witli riviU interests or prim inlea in tins couiitiy. But, will it bd 
VOL. XIX. N(r. ‘H. I craditedji 
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t'tcclitod, iLflt, attltistiiHO of (bj, we vlionkl have it rofinLii 
defence of llic sla\e Irak’, jvjblisi.eti in ICn^'J^ind ?— a dcieiKc, 
loo, of tlial traflic, iijH>n the InVlu'^i iiiul ino.si unleiial)Ie jrrouiKliv 
over occupied by its acbocaU^s in the eciJjcst st.i^es ol’ tlu* (jncs- 
tion, in J78S, while, :is yet, no one diir^t liojH' to see it put 
down bv Inw. '^I’his, we b<lie\e, is a j)iece (^1 heroism alto- 
unexpected. at *ibo]iiiii:d)l(* conmieiee luul Ix'cn 
ubandoneil lu die ineiT} o' ( neinies l>\ all ils supportei-.* 
11 few traders onlj e\c< pted. Il was de< lared— soleninK (h- 
dared — illegal by tlie ^‘(ncTiiment ol* tliis count ry. l.vcir 
one who had deleiided it Jiow up thecrius(‘; and, soim 

from ])rinci]de, others from dunne, joineil m tlu* invectives 
iiiHverbally bestowed upon it. — Then tlu' Leoisl.itnre treat- 
ed It, in resoJutfons and addresse^, as a eriine;— and at 
h*n^^th the Jaw inaoe it a ft lony . — W’hcavupoii ‘ \ (leiitle- 
Ulan* eoiiirs forth in its deJeiice ; and, n'^ititjU” ihti'>e i»oo(^ 
old times, in which a man mi^^ht sttai a fiwv liundiecU of his 
lellow-crcaturob — and, after Ivillin^'’ a jmrt ol tlieiii. tertiiic tlu 
re ‘t into muscovado sugar, without Ik ing transported (o Ihaaiiy 
Hay himself, revives all the luuidretl times red ted tales ot tlu' 
t raific being neccssiiry for tlu* wdlbeiiig of the Afiieans, the 
nnprovenmilt of Africa, and tlu* ful/ilnuMit of tlie divine pn‘ci‘ptk 
delivtred in the (losjiel. Xor is tlune aii} ^vmplom of derange- 
ment in Mr While's book : it is w rillen \( r} erdien iilly — ratlu i 
dully indeed — and with small jirLtendoiis lo reason ; but not lik» 
llie ])i odiK tion of one wholly Jiratu)nal — if ViO e\c( jil diesti 
ii(*ss of the .Ciicmpl to make that pass foi an act of \iiliie and 
ielipooii, wliicli the law has, wilhoul one dissentient voice, Ui. 
Ol i)ul of I^irJiaiueut, pioUiMiiuc ti to be felonious. 

it may scam a very idiewa h of our ow ii and our leailei^' t imt , 
to enter at all i/ito diis public.Uion ; vet we cannot dismiss if v. un 
out giving a hw spe^mnens of jts contents. It is ht lliat wi dionid 

let tlio world see \diul sort of topics the West liuli.ms now U'son 
toil! their delence 5 ,and it this ' (x ritltUfxni^ and his coadjiitoi 
icaliy speak their sentimentsin uvivlng the (h feiui* ol the slave- 
ielony, we led it Jiecvssary t(» e\pi‘M* s,a h attempts to tlu* iiuiig- 
uatioii of the eoniimmilv. j‘'\jreru'nee mav t(‘ach us not to be 
too liabty in despising eAurts of ties d^'sel ipdon. Manv an enor 
has been introduced among nrainul, tom a culpabb ju^gleet 
in ths^ iriends truth ; and tlie inuavsted julvoeati's of tlu* siav* 
system, however despieabk* in "('mt* respects, ai(* lai Jioin (on 
t(’mptiLKe as adversaries, wlielher wv regaid t!u‘ii grr it activitv 
')r tlieir little Ncrupulousiif'ss in the < hf)u e of iiu^fiiis. 

Iho ‘ Gefillc/nan* is \ery caudul ji» (*x])lainine ihe origin 
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meaning, by this soil pluaso, a iipgro ulio has been kidnapped, 
or caught ill a snare, or seized inn ])lun(kMing expedition, or 
wounded, and so taken — carried ironi his larniK — hurried aboard 
ii vessel loaded with his fellow-sullereis — and carried in irons 
over to tlie dominion of the cartwhip, in the Jiands ol’ such ^Ir 
Huggin« and Mr llodoe in the West Indies. lx‘t us, hou- 
ever, listen to the lender Nt rains in whicli the ha]ipiness of tlu\ 

* einiirratcd African ' is <‘elebra^cd. 

* By beini^ transpiiiiLcd to a new soil and a more civilized couti- 
try, these people becf^nie niote humanized, more enlightened, and 
they are enabled to dibiiiigiush between the good treatment they re* 
ceived, and the arbitrary and unielenting mand ites> ot the petty 
kings and princes in their own country. Better, sine, aie the At 
ricans under the V/est India planters, protected as ihc> are by Oh 
C olonial laws, transplanted into a new settlement, where their in- 
dustry and talents will make them useful members of society, lhap 
abandoned to the cruel and rude tyranny of an uncivilized masur 
in their own country, where they were accustomed to hardci toil 
and less regular meals, and wheie they are subject to Le buuheied 
like a parcel of swine. It was formerly tliought neccbsarj for tlit 
preservation of good discipline on estates, to correct negioes for 
every fault whiA was committed ; different measuies have since 
been adopted, of which experience fully authorises a continuance, botli 
from the salutary effects they have had upon the negroes, and from 
their being more congenial to the feelings of British subjects ; v he , 
though they have been stigmatized with the appellation ol men 
dealers, have yet retained those innate principles of humanity and 
virtue, which induce them to seek every opportunity and occasujn 
to ameliorate the situation of their dependants. Faults are now cor 
reeled and punishments inflicted by personal deprivations, accord- 
ing to die extent of the misdemeanour ; instead of being fliggcd, 
they are debarred their daily portion of lum, or their weekly alA;v.- 
ance of tobacco ; and in case of ilie crime being ol siicli importance 
as to require a severer punishiiient, they are confined on Sunday n 
the stocks, and prevented enjoying the comtort of llicir friends, oi 
forbid from joining in die mciiy dance wliich takes place every Sa- 
turday mght on the estates. Though most of die negroes arc en 
ablcd to purchase their freedom by making articles for several trades, 
and in keeping poultry, finals, pigs, goats, and growing garden 
jstuff, yet Bolinbroke says, die gi-nerality of them picfer decoral 
ing their persons to doing so. I'he j)ioprietor lodges, feeds, clothes, 
supnljes rum and tobacco, and takes the produce of nine or ten 
hours labour a day. For vrirat British labourer pays for his labour^ 
hh foodi his raiment ^ and hi.- ah house UU, with the sacrihee of a 
.smaliei* portion of his time ? I shall close my transcription fion* 
Air BolinbroLe^s account of the treatment of the negioes, vitii 

slating 
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th^t the Enj;lish planters were frequently told, that hy fol- 
io wins; up their vuld mcn^intSf anrl discountenancing all severity to- 
wards the labourers, tl.ey would in a short time bring the colonies 
into a state of insurrection. Sn Williani Young says, the negroes 
•cem undei a most mild di<*cipline, — ** and in Tobago, he says, 
“ they are treated as favourite children. p. 

AVe ([uosliou if the lii'.torv of liimmn cMiitruver^y can pro- 
duce any thing to match lliio. During the vhole ilisciission of 
?]ie ab.ililion question, no such a^^crtit ii vs.is (*vcr made — no one 
t ver A cut tired to deny tliat the n('groe> u (Tt flogged. It Avas re- 
AcrAod Inr tlu* jircsent day, for the age of Air Huggins, vdiosc 
iKgroes ucTo torn in pieces under the nose of the magistracy, at 
jioon-tlay, in a market town, and within sight of the markel 
])laco, willioutany one caring, or daring to interfere. It was 
reserved for the age of Mr Hodge, wdio mm tiered alwve a imn* 
di’i'd of ]iis wretched slaves by the lash, before any one thought 
of c.iliinghim to account — for such times v*^as it reserved, to pro- 
duce a broad denial of the uso offl(>gging, and a ])iclure of the 
condition of the negroes, more rtNeiubling that of creatures in 
^v>me fairy island, than even ilu liap]>iest of frt^ human beings. 

*' Ilillieilo^ (proceeds our autlior- and the assertion is as cor- 
re<‘l as what we have been loading'), ‘ hitherto I have stud ion s- 
‘ iy avoided touehing on the subjciU of the slave trade; but if 
.*■ 1 have been successful in showing ihe state of the Africans to 
l)(’ lin Ixltcr in the \Ve'‘t Indies than in their own countr\, a 
‘ coiidiision of such importance must necessarily follow, that, 

'■ albiougli my end is nccomjilislu'd without it, 1 sliould bardlv 
- be jUsiificd in vmiitting the mentuai of it altogether. It is, 

* that Ihr slave i, ade^ being ilu' means of rescuing a large por- 
^ tion ol' our fellovv-creaUires from a nios! ini>eral)lc and abject 
‘ slate, ami placing them man infinitely better one, ^hoitki 
^ ajpiardni u ul eecorragrd^ instead of being stigmatized in 
‘ tlie manner it is. Nor do 1 sve that the merits of the case are 
in anywise altered, bi'cause jAceuniary advantage's accrue to 
liie pcijbnners while tliev are thus 'benefiting their Mow- 
creatures. I'or few, if any of our ections, will bear the test 
‘ of jierfect disinterestedness. Sonu' of us are urged to the per- 
‘ fonnniue of gvuHl deeds in the liopi* of present, others in ex- 
' pwtatioii of future row aid. ’ Then Ibllow a number ol' the 
liackneycd arguments, which wc leallyliad thought AVt're now 
foigotten, in llivoiir of the slave trade. We ccrtailiiy shall not 
' stop to expose these ; but content oiirschcs w ith obseiTing, that 
as there is a more than common ’dfroiUery in advancing such 
*oi)ics at this day, so, the author uses them in an unusually 

1 *1 feeble 
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feoble nnd inconsistent manner, or^Nlmli it mn^ be a sufficient 
.sjiedmcn if ^vo state, that, \\itlnn the <oui|t.i of tv\o pa<((N, Ik' 
ascribes to the Africans sucli a blooddiiistnu .1. iiuluces them 
to murder their prisonm, ratliei tinn s I) {Iki.i ‘ at a great 
price <0 slave vesbcls in tlie nut] , ’ .-nj aitnhnt^'v to tin 
slave trade the ‘ sa\inn of thoie nuh and lhon->cnnk of lives, ' 
hjr preventing ‘ the prisouei'^ laKtn m war liom being put to 
death. ^ 

‘ Gt'iitleinan's ' liact piom’ds dir(td> to deiend tl»( 
West IndiAUs f om tlic ehaigc of irud Ircatuent ; - and ihi., 
wi Jch slio.dd, proporly speaking, liave been tlie iijain objiit ul 
tl’e veak, is ^iiiguknb t'noiig!i condensed into .'bout a p.igi inrl 
a h di — of whieii a coiiskh rable pojtioii is idlid u»lli a 'hlnut: 
agiiinsl two chat gCb, certainh not vtiv inmli dwfli inH>i. bv 
their opponents, that they brand ilu nt joo witli hot noie 
and give them ver\ abusi\e epithets '1 1*0 loimn an us in m 
Jie (h^prou^ by the evidoKe of ‘ p i^uis \ bo liau us»d«d 
many 3 ears in the Indies.’ ’Fh Lite;, Ik uh’k. ok \y 

observes, is of no gieat nioiutiit j ami, in the, \\( iiO m kw 
’will diftcr witli Jiini. 'Jlu. ch-nge m u t dKM»lhj/, ho\e\ei, 
is not so Oiisil}^ got o\tr. Ricum v j’uist il j Lk Ik h.id to j 
link asset turn} and accord «i‘ ,L , \* ai told, tbit lIu /,/as 0/ 
//.6' (olo*i/t.i restiiel tlK‘nuinbci oi IoIk^ to it;. Nov, in tl’r 
fit sc jdate, this is not u’ue. I lit k iL; ( of da islands do 
iiK Lid contain such arcstiutuiii, 1 nt n 1 not ^ ncial. Aiabjii 
t]*e second place, Nevis js oiu < i 1‘ i i itiuls; and \tl the 

hutf-h ik^oi Mj Iluggiuswcu , II p‘ ' . d in open {h\, ni a 
piibhe ^tuet of d*c capil.d t Nr ’ n d (. -r n d (!,< na- 

£iisiiat' s and cb igv ot tluM ! n<[. '^s' , tin L hi n m on 

dn^ (juestion, we are w dung to gne. 1 . . t 1, > j pai, k( in tniu 
to lime; ard v\e have lh o' i 1 (» 1 cl* 3. 

’I'lie ‘ (h'litletnan ' tiun uio » Mo dri h.^Jjaved to- 
pic (li d.e hedging »n oni . v} 'd m 1 t* j a oi which 

eve dudl piete it!y “ v \ a i '^r f c* - t ' pn u vith a 
deluKc ofthc kgal.l) c 1 s \ \ , o < 11,,^ \t 

g^'iity. l^jnoiUiin Ly It * i n io -i d ’ \ tin l.iW'-.nd 

the piMCtiCt of all naticae -e > ' •' « >r ihai b\ meiy 

coiinti) in di • world at oiK *0 ,<-11 iS liulno' ac- 

C']>ta(ion, (t'l uh i a . . n a tl mg al rjtt*ci 

diihrMit from slavi'*) in d » > v vm ^ ^IcMe s n^ rf 

the vu>t<]k b} tv< rv n Jiea' 1 1 L'kikc '( /nt 

m ty SiidW for die leg lit’ « te< [n , n.-d no m iH k n- 

sane enongh, in du se (n »( '•, t ) sj / 1 o < 1 '\< ^.niiMht s/a s. 

’'Ntw ei Uielcbs, Ml Vv hae n.uM m'd , i buk In Mki. .1 

vnuhu‘^ 
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vindicate slavcn^ ont of tlio Holy Scriptures. This has been 
often attempted hi fore, peiliaps with success; but onr author 
is not satisfied with shownn^ that it is pcmiltted, — hemust prove 
it to be positive!}" enjoined by Scriptu^'e, His proofs are such 
passages ns those. ‘ Thy bonflsmen and thy bondsmaids which 

* thou $lialt have, ’ &c. ‘ Of the children <»f the stranger that 

^ do sojourn anunig you, of tliom Uvill ye buy, and of their 

* families lliat are v\ith you, which tliry beget in your land, and 
‘ tlioy ^huU bo in your pos-e'-sion. ' And cis*n\lierc, ‘ Ye shall 

* take them as an inheritance for your children after you, to 

* inherit lluan for a possession ; tlH‘V ^hall be your borulsmeu 
‘ ibr over:’ So tliat the slave tralhc is enjotnvd\ys the bibJe, 
and we are ammanded to go to Afr2<‘.i, and seize and carry over 
negroes * — Ihit, as to the treatment of them in tlie pfautadons, 
anotlier lext i'l re(|iiisitc — and therefore we have the 21st chaptoi 
ol‘ IackIus ‘ sj)eiilcing of the traitment a slave may receive from 

* Ids master;’ — it says, in so man v words, * he is hia fnoncy,* 
‘ TliiH ’ (adds our auth<»r) ‘ stood the olil law, wdilch, our 

* viour toils Us, he c.ime, not to di^stroy, but to ibifil. ' We 
really Ijopc there is no iiUondon of raising a Vuliglotb cry, and 
making the ‘ church in danger’ from the abortion. That great 
measure ha^; indeed been chiclly taniod through by Di'^semers: 
like the new' system (or educating tl o poor — like the admirable 
iiistitution for distributing the Scriptures among iheigiuirant of 
this and other countries. Tlu' Abolition Soeictios have v i'^oly 
ifisclaimed all tests, and opened tlicir doors to men ot* all p^u*- 
suasions. They have succc‘c*( led ; — as the frieuds of education 
ami religious iustruotion, arc at lids moment ««ueccssfuliy going 
on in llieii* ^irtmms and c nfiirbtcned labours. Rut, after what 
w(‘ liaAe rocenti} witnessed — after the attempts so univndtungiy 
made !>} the friends of ignorance, and the j'^uioiis emm;' 
liberty of eon. oience—wlio slmll ^o^ture to assure us that the 
prcteiided cha: ipiims of the KVabii hm"'nt may not step Ibrtli, 
and, if tiny dan* not op('nly counteract the nbolitionisl^ — it' 
they fear the ju'.t veMg^*ance of all mankind, should they venture 
to restore tlie slave ti affic— who shall vvitli any ctTtniuty affirm, 
that those ivelesiavtual intriguers may not emhaVour to git the 
management (*f the cai.‘e into their ^^wn hamis, and to feOare 
weak nu'ii from associating iu tlie support ol i», witli such 
difTev in thair religious pr(»ie.''sion. ? 

We now come to the ^ (h ,nl ^}rGn\^ coaduitnr, the ‘ AV 
ihe ol Jonuu'u^' if indeed he be not the Gentk‘tr‘Ui himself in 
dis*nlis(S as the striking coincidence of their argument^ 
uk To suspect. The proftv'ed object of his pamphlet is to dcs 
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3 rcibe the distresses of the West Jiullans, and the gi-iex'ances 
under which they labour. Tliis is iiuleci] a nu tty fruitful field, 
if we enter it honestly with our eyes o])cn. Init, instead of look- 
ing fairly at the subjwt, or even of pointing out those circum- 
stances to which the West Indian bo(i> in general lia\e (we tliink 
quite erroneously) imputed their misfortunes^, llie writer, after 
a few general remarks, and some iinectives against the ))eoplo 
of this country for not drinking more c()iroc, and against tlie 
Legislature for not cJferiiig rewards to Midi as slioi.jo dis^o^oJ 
new methods of increasing the coiiMimplioii of it, he eoiiies to 
thcchief object of his pamphlet, the abolition of the slave-linde; 
from whkh he apprehends the ruin of the West India island >; 
to be inevitable. Tliis leads to a discussion of tlu‘ slave-trade, 
exactly on the same grounds with the w riter of tlie last-mention- 
ed tract ; — only, that he mixeti his matter up w Ilh a luoie lihe- 
xal abuse of Mr Wilberforcc and the other visionaries who ljn\e 
to answer for the min of the colonies. One diarge again -t 
4hem is, the regular and established one of being fhronsi^'. in 
this capacity they do not, it seems, speak in T\ailifimcnt j — tliey 
ckaiter and accordingly, they arc afterwauis ternieci Pa)lio^ 
mefUary magpies. Again — they do not go abroad, and witness 
the abuses they describe, but kcq) snue^hf at home. ” 'riien, 
it sCems, Mr Wilberforcc, ‘ if he wusliod to he the gicat jiatri- 

* arch of thoughts of mankind, should }iM\e tinned his eyo'? 

* upon the Eastern World, where he would behold organized 

* injustice, trampling on the territ()nc> of innocent men, and 
‘ depruing them of their possessions to tnricJi the pluiidcrcrv 
‘ w'^ho come among them as friends. ' So that Mr Wiibc/ibreo 
may not feel for the oppressed in the Wot, because there aic' 
oppressions in the East also. This we take to be tiie amount 
of the sneer ; — argument we cannot call it : For had hv a[)})lied 
tiimself to the East Indian abuscb, their autimis would liavo 
said, wdiy don’t you aboUsh the s]a\ e-trade ?-~and it w ould be 
rather too much to ask of one man, that lie shoulrl lefonn bolli 
^ The East and Western Ind ’ at oiwe. If, indeed, th;-di»tinfTuish- 
od person had ever show^n hinn If slow to examine other abuses ; 
— if he had seemed so much absorbed in Ins grand woik, as to 
have no feelings for any other than Wist Indian misery; — if, 
whije occupied himself ill bringmg lljf‘ lu'^t of all our nalionn! 
enormities to light, he had <iiher th^aitcil, or withlicld his 
<6iintenance from those wdio w<‘ie cng.u^cd in the discovciy and 
redress of otlier evils ; there might liave been soim* ground for 
this often repeated attack. But this i> aliogitlu r llie reverse of 
^hc tnith^ No man has shown I- ms..'!! n oie ready, or moie 

zealous, 
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zealous, or| 2 :iven ir<ore cfTectnai assistanee to all other ruquirles, 
tlian Mr \\ illx i’force. On the very question alluded to by this 
^eU^injlrrmcd and iiceurate author — the K;tst Indian abuses — he 
has uniformly Uiken the side of jiidice and stmncl policy; — Ito 
has stood forward as tlio advocate of peace; — he has sh^'wn 
himself th(' friend of reform — w’C mean Piirliunu ntury refoian. 
— And, what some of our readers may think of still greater im- 
portance — what prejudiced person are too aj:>t to forget — to Mr 
Wilherlbrce, in a great ineasme, was owiiio* that signal victory 
over (r)nu}>t!on, the* downfal of Lord Meivilk* — the first of those 
triinnplis which tlie popular ornty has gained since the French 
Revoluti(fn — that triumph which, more than any oilier event, 
inis to-.re’'cd a ^jiirit of iiujit^ry, and kept alivo whatever yet re- 
mains of i>f?i('iijl reqion.sibility.^ 

Aii'itln r topic of the same kind, dw'clt upon by this author^ 
and h'K. ji from the ‘ Gentleman, * has alw'ayi^ been 8 favourite 
with the Indians, though now' it has lust mo.^t of its force. 
We allude 1<» tlu^ mode of defending the treatment of tlie na* 
grtH by refen mg to our owai military ptmishmeiits. * In Eii» 

‘ vo})e, ' sa\slie, ‘ {UiU'Ug free men, and by a court of fiee 

* men, a and a s(ddia“ are sometimes sentenced to ro- 

‘ cch^^ 100 to 1000 lashes; mrn vJia kavc fou^/it ihcir balths^ 

* and jnolectcd UIutIji. A nia.-ter, in the West Irtdic^, 

‘ cannot, w^ithout answerhig lo the law^s for it, nor can a rha-* 

‘ gistrate, by the sottkd laws of the coniilrv, give or sentence 

* n •^iiive to receive nu»re nt one iniliction than 40 1 1 '-lics. 

‘ Wiaild not an idiot perceive on wdiich side hiimaiuht fi/rs ^ ' 
Vv'e iiiust, ill parsing, rcccanineiid it to our author to curb Ins feel- 
iiigs a liltlf* more carefully, when tcMuhing such delicate grountl ; 
otherwUe he iumv be mih ed in a certain work, under the ni.i- 
nagi'niUJt i>!’a far less indulgent critic than ourstives ; — -weincan, 
thos<‘ piTiodieal papers pubiidicd by the Attornev^Genernl, and 
ill w'huh ih(' tojiic of military punishment, and index'd cvciy 
tiling reiaiiug to the army, ibrni a leading article. But as to 
ijU‘ charge itself; — without siO])ping to expose the gross mis- 
slatenK’nis on wliich it ])n>ce(*(ls — witliout reminding the rciidcr 
that the law not as above described in all the islands — and the 
jiraclice is in none ol‘ llieni ; — without tiiking the pains to 
show how (liher(*iit — ho\v totally dilieient from military floggit^g 
ilie use f»r the cartwdiip i^, as a stimulus to work — not as a pu- 
nislimnit ; — we vliail content ourselves with staying, that even if 
the cases vei(^ the same, it could in nowise alter tho matter. 
Wdio ncwvdeknds iniiilarv floggings ? Does any one (except 
the jiublic prosecutor) ar^Ui lu tlinii Javonr? DoeS cteh 

* fend 
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fend them, except by the argument u ofjido Is tlicro any one, 
of so hardened > ns not lo be lun ror-Miuck nt the bore 
ilesoriptioa of this l>arbnrous j^ractice ? I*- there any one, pf 

suqh confined intellect, as not to perceive its gross unfitness 1o 
answer ajiy of the ends of puriishincnt ? 'Hie public mind is 
made upon the question ; — ^tlierc is no difference of opinion ; — 
the abuse is condenined ; — it cainu't sunive its sentence many 
months. Among its enemies — among- thosi^ wlio hn\e exposed, 
and writtdi, and spokou it down — the Abolitioni Is lia\e kune 
a very active ]>art ; and it is at this tinu*, and under tiic'-e cir- 
cumstances, that the defenders of the West Indian cnul^ie^ 
come fonvard to palliate the tortino of negroes, by coni])aring 
it with that of soldier^; and to sneer at the i\ i(*nds ol‘ tlu* Abo- 
lition, as if they had been caught id t]»e ineem i^leney of con- 
demning the one cruelty «and vindicating the i^ther * "fhe two 
questions are unconnected ; and we do not wihnllv nn> tlnan to- 

i tether; but, if called upeai to’vu‘\v them in tin* ^amc light, wt 
lave nothing whatever to fear from the foinparison; and v»e 
feci confident, that the frivMids of hnniaintv will ris(‘ frcHii tliw 
contemplation of ejtiier of these enonitons outrages upon all 
ri^ht feeling and principle, with tluii iniru.’s more firmly deter- 
mined against the coutinuauco of tin* oUkm. Ir will be as Miin, 
therefbres to expect any favour low'iirds tin* e\i]s in llic West 
Indian system, from an appeal to the n.Ilitarv pnnislunents, 
which ivill conlimie, we trust, but for a s]H)rt season to di -grace 
our arm \ — as it would be ridiculous to ('xpeci those who ar(' 
Wv.rking die abolition of flogging, to chaiige tht ir o[)iniOn (/i 
it, by scuiig it lawfully applied to the unhappy ingroes. 

Alutli as we may seem to have ihrowai av\ay our time in ad- 
\oriing to lliese to)>lcs, it is right to tala* warning from this be- 
ing ad\aiiced, and to be on our guard ag*M i^l the e\i(Ient de- 
signs of the slave-dealers in tl.ie rcvi\ing them. We ha\e no 
manner of doubt, that, in the appioacliiin^ Session o\' Parlia- 
ment they wall meet us in vari(M*s ^ha]'i‘s, ami tliat the dealers, 
under the mask of defending ih planters, will continue tlu*ir 
attack on tlit‘ real grievance mid< r winch they an* smarting— 1 lie 
loss of their execrable trafih*. \v lu*ihc*r die amhor of this tract 
belongs to, or is in ary eonmeU'd with this reputable 
and industrious class of dx* t a murnty, wc know ni»t ; but 
cca’liiinly there is a velicia. (' .a !th iuaior of tlu* Abolition, 
which seems not to be wholy y'^culuti^e ca* gr.ituitous. Av’e 
cannqt refrain from giving our u u'-is a ^hort sp»>ciaKii * I his* 
luaust indignation. Tlicle.m- ni width it ^lnds^cllt, indeed, 
are not of tlie niobt decortau^, ct usidt lii.g tlml he is attacking 
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a rnoasnre Rolniinly ‘^nnctioned by repeated ufinain)OTi«! resolu- 
1ion-s of tbe juul by acts of ParlifJUK^iit deliberately 

in t)iw‘ iitstcince witlwHit u j?mgle disKeutient voice in ei- 
ther Mouse. Indeed, am>rding to the modern practice iu mut- 
t(‘l^ «»i’ libel, it would not be jsale to apply stick epitliets to any 
alhn' law or measure of (^ovormnont, to iinj poh/zr/rl or j’aftji 
proceeding. We siiouKI be unwilling, however, to stc the Abo- 
lilion detemlcd by such means as those we are alluding to. 

‘ Now, the (h ii rod ion to Uie Phaiieir, and to ihc interefled in general, 
of the llhnd<>, will happen tluxwigh the iiifaincms Aholition, t»* this rmn- 
wer. At the time of tlie Abolition, about four year** ago, every plant- 
er mull have coMidered hiniftlf poffelfing as many Negroes as he would 
ever want, or con’d e\er procure. If one parly fells to the other, he 
dimnulhe^ to iRcre.ilc the purchafer’s number. Wliat tlien happens 
from ihi, ? V/liy, the fource of cultivation and improvement is enthe- 
ly di llro\''J. 'i'he indulliions are kept back, and the indolent enccni- 
lagtd in tlicir ceiiain luin. 

< Much lias been faid corcerning the increafe of the Negroes, and that 
lhe^ ll'.vmld frerj-dion, ready, the number upon thej^lantations. I fay, 
that it will lie’ (.r much help ; for the native flave Negroes are na- 
turally more dolic'.tc in < oi 'dtution ihen lh“ imported Africans. And 
again, who cm a I -.mi I.m* tie* kc of chfeafe, %vhich m-iy fweep j- 
way luimbeio ? /voopenn U'// (tq ont io ike IVci^t hidicn^ as 
the pnncipal rcfniut* tvi ilu- cultivaMon of thofe countries prohibited. 
This very Ahol tioc, wlmh preachfs hnnianit), deltroys, in the breall 
of the poor the chctriiig hope and expcftattoti of meeting 

* mi their near. It Ir** . 

* 1 low can r tin* Abolhionitts atone and iilence their own c*m hicn. 
CCS, for th'* hoMid ID ii tic whith the Africans are now- com: 
epoa ('lit a-ioilt' ? li '\v pull tluv fcl, w’hcii truth tell*, t.heni ilwt 
ninny will ha\c lo ciutMt** *htn dmc' for being the originaL:KU*nis «d 
iheir min I Thofe indly tlinwvn out fonic* groM.ii oh- 

lo(|uy upon the ticatn r t cll Inibcns to their (laves, I pufs 

over witli contempt. Wl^ * t *. rnaki- life of general abufe foi 

iiKlnuhiul cxcclic^, I thii k, \oii time even to remember it.’ 

P-H5-37- 

'I'lic CDUFM* of thi^a lh now brotight us to the trial uf 
Air 1 lodge, nhicli vv. .dliulcd to iu a gene ml way, 

but wbicli vvcil dc't 1'. i. g I'l j mut h mortMuinutc considem- 
tir.n. If any oiic i> (hsiit'.!** vi ‘rdxiiig the praclical efiects of 
tho sln\c system, ami i ^ niaouiit of its opemtiou cn 

whiW iMi li ill the coliMi'( - — d he uhius to iiKpiirc into thccou- 
Milution of IVc’c society d^civ, and to aH’cvtuin wliclhiU' its mem- 
bers may saiidy bo rnn.ttd ^w<' i\ going lo fay with the exe- 
cution, but wf shaii only ad 11 v. di .ho ibrrnatiou <.r laws rc- 
spCLling tlic rights ol“ cn^'lnvcd \ ims. he will do vvidl to study 
till!) uuilicntic docuificju- i » u.-t the liUlory of this cast*, as 

yoiiUiiucd 
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fOTilainod in the papm laicHiefore Pnrlnni(‘nf, and the report 
of the trial published by authority. After this pei uvil, in wliich 
^ve venture to foretell that tv^hiitever feelin‘:;s h/^ nay liave vill 
tortured at each sentence^ be must do a further violence to 
lii'^ ideas of probability: — he must believe (foi* the truth is so), 
that the West Indians appeal to this ^ery lustory in their own 
vindication, and would draw fiom it a j)roof of the pjotcction 
afforded to the suffering African in tlie sugar islands. We shall 
begin wilh an abstract of the affidavits on the table of the Ifoiiso 
of Coiuiijons, relating the circumstances which led, it 
^aid, to Mr Hodge's trial, but which had long been known in 
the island of Tortola, before any one thought them woithy of 
Uirther investigation. In this abridgment, we can assure oui 
j eadf^rs, their feelings are as much as possible consulted, and 
many frightful and offensive circumstances are passed over, 
which apj)ear upon the face of the aflidavits. Nolwithstanthrig 
♦ his, we fea.* the picture is still so horrible as to require [uetty 
strong hen^s to bear it. 

‘ 1. In Janu^iry, 1806, a slave named Welcome, belonging to Mr 
Hodge, was employed by him as a hunter to go in quest of runaway 
slaves. After hunting for four or five days, he i^tuined home un- 
successful ; in consequence of which he w as laid dowm by Hodge’s or- 
der, and severely cart^whipped. He was iwmfdnileljf sent out to 
hunt a second time, and in a few days again jelnrrud unsuccessful ; 
when, with his old wounds uncured, he v^as a second time, by 
Hodge’s order, laid down, and severely cart-whipped. Welcome wa^f 
imrr.edMtel} sent out hunting a tliird time; .md returning in a few 
cii\s, V th the same success as before, he was again severely cart- 
T h.ppcd by Hodge’s ord<T, and put in very heavy nons, with a pod* 

< iig on each leg, and a crook round his neck ; and in the night-time 
V/ IS rnnhncd in the bilboes or stocks. He was at tlie same time al- 
Icwcd little or no food, and consequently became so weak, that he 
cf uld scarcely walk. In this condition, with dreadful sores, occa- 
loned by his former whippings, he was ordered to go to a neigh- 
l>ouring estate; but being unable to proceed, he fell down on the road, 
and, being carried home, he was again cart-whipped, and*died in con- 
sequence tlie same night — 2. Mr Hodge having suspected two female 
slaves, Margaret his cook, and Else a washer- woman, of a design to 
poison Mrs Hodge and his children, he poured a quantity of boiling 
water down tlieir iJiroats ; and h ivmg, after this, severely cart-whip- 
jiCd ffiem and chained them togcibci, he sent them, in a state of en- 
tire nakedness, to wwfc In the hrid. Both tlrese slaves languished for 
d iiort time tn a miserable condition, and then died. On the day 
tiiat Margiiret died, one of the deponents going into the kitchen and 
"•bserving she was stupid, asked her what was rhe matter ; on which 
rije pulled a handkerchief from her head, and showed two very se- 
vere wounds, whicbi she said, Mr Hedge had given her. She soon after 

fell 
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fell on her face, and, being carried to the dck-house^ died that even* 
ing. Mr Hodge had been heard to say^ that he was resolved neither 
of these women should live long.^3. Sf>tne time before die death of 
Margaret, one of the deponents saw, in dcfc-hott^f a child about 
ten years of age, named Tamsen, witfk the skin entirely oflF. Tho 
deponent asked the sick-nurse what was the matter with the child; but 
the sick-nurse refused to give an answer, and seemed afraid, lest her 
master should know that the child had been seen. On inquiry, it 
:ippeared, that the child had been dipped, by Hodge's order, int^» 

a copper of boiling liquor 4. In the year 1807, a slave called Ton’ 

Boiler, a stout, hale, hearty man, was by Hodge's ordtT, and in his 
presence, laid down and floirged without intermission, for at least an 
hour. After this infliction, he attempted to lise, but could not. He 
was taken up and carried to the sick-house, whence ht never came 
out, but died in about a week. No doctor was called to attCi^d him 
— 5. Soon after the death of Tom Boiler, another slave named Pros- 
per, was, by Hodge’s order, and in his piesence, laid down, and foi 
more tlian au houi cart- whipped without intermission. He was then 
taken up by Hodge’s o: Jer, and, with his hands lied behind his 
back, lashed to a Hodge tlien ordered the driver to use ** close 

quaiters, " — meaning by thss expression a more cruel and severe 
cart- whipping than is oidiiiaiily U'ed, the whip in this case being 
shortened, c^ud going all round die bv^dy, cuaing every part, parti- 
cularly the stomach and belly, and making at the same time com- 
paratively little noise. In this situation. Prosper was beaten till lie 
fainted, his head h.vnginp down backwards, knd was no longer able 
. to bawl. He was tlien carried lo the sick-house, where, witldn .. 
fortnight, he died. - (>. A slave named Jupiter, about niiu Uen r 
of age, 'was, by Hodge’s orders, severely cart- iv hipped, pul in ^ 
irons, crook puddings, 5,c. and allowed little or nothing to e it. 1 ' 
was also buint in the iiKaith vith a hot iron. He shortly aIlci di^*i 
— 7- On die liTth March, 1M)7, a new negro slave belonging n. 
Hodge was cait-whuq ed, in his master's presence, in the mo..r cu'^i 
manner. He died in two or three days after. When his body wa 
carried out on a bo itd to be buried, it was seen by one of the wit- 
nesses ill a shockingly lacei.rted st^iie. — 8. Afr<eman, named Peter, 
was hiied by Ilodgt* as a cooper, at two joes per month. This man, 
though free, was lepeatodly carl-whipped at close quarters, and iu 
every other way, by order, and in the presence of Hodge, who also 
put chains upon him, and had him w<uked with the held negroes* 
Peter soon died. — In ISOS, a young slave named Cuify, was, by or- 
der of Hodge, and in Ins presence, severely, and repeatedly cait- 
whipped, chained, See. “ He was cut to pieces,’* and had hardly 
any black skin remaining. Alter a cart- whipping, which lasted up- 
wards of an hour, he was rairieJ to the sick-house, vherc he died 
within a week. — 10. Mr Hodge frequently caused the children on 
his estate, about nine years of age, to be taken Up by the hceU, aiul 
dipped into tubs of water vutk ihei" hp^^ds downw'ards, qxld kept 
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there till stilled, then t'lken out and suffered tn Ttrovrr and breathe, 
when they were again treated in the sanK* in^nnit r. .«nd so lepeated- 
cdly, until they h i<rc been seen to stagger an I i Jh On this, Mr 
Hodge has ordered them to be taken up ant) mj pended to a tiee by 
their hands lied togedicr, and in ihis situ itit n t irt v, nn?ped lor some 
lime at close quarters. Anunig other", a nnd itif) » l.dj, Tt-piiied lo 
be his own, named liella, w.u repeatedly ci'^t \^li’ppcd oy his order; 
and he was also seen repeat* dly ti'> i:tnke the chud w tli a stick on 
the head, so as to hieak lici ; . 'd ; and aU.* to kick lui *'> \U;lcntly 
as to send her Sfveial fec't on the ground. — 1 h f\ s]a’'% named Cod 
joe, a smart atl've lellow, was so severely ,m.d lepeaudlv rait-v.hip- 
ped, and olhe -vise ill treated by IL'dge, tiiat- lie Jed. Another 
slave named Gift, \Oioh id also previoudy beta in gnr^d Ije.ijih, alter 
having been severely cart- vi hipped and chanu^d, was again, with hi-' 
wounds unheal <.d, subjected to a further severe c art whipping, and 
died the same night. Ore of the deponents saw the body earned 
out for burial in a dreadrul state of liceratiou. — 12. A negro woman 
n ained Violet, belonging to Mr Hodge, was confined and seveiely 
flogged and cut by liim for the alleged crime of stealing candles- 
She died in consequence. A boy, a son r l this woman, run away 
tlirough his master's flogging him. When hurnghl back, he was 
put in chains, and so severely flogged, that he died. One of the dc- 
poiients saw the Loy a week before he died, and pcnjeivt^d, from In's 
swelled and lacerated state, that he could not poatildy recover. — 
Ivk A boy named Dick, whom Mr Hodge cli.ugetl with Jiaving 
stolen his geese, was very often flogged severcl) and in ciiiick siic- 
r »'s,nn, :il ch ^e quarters and otherwise ; in const cpicncc' ol winch he 
died. IJeJud also be'*n pul in chains, and had his mouth burnt 
with a hot iron. — 14. One of the deponents, besides sw^earing to se- 
'voial ( ^ the above f.icts, staled, that for several \eais dining winch 
the deponent resided on Mr HodgcN cstite, Mr 11. had been guilty 
iepeiK J and excessive acts <»/ crnolry towards his slaves .\no- 
thei deponent, who had lived, it <i flaeiii pcimds as a manager on 
the estate C/f Mr Hodge, calu'd ht fi*' Vue, and v.ho was also a wit- 
ness to njany of the nuociu’e . d i iih d ibov(’, ok, th it at most of 
tile mimercius and sfverc car^-»vii'pi * i* s n d.< vt d by .vJr Hodge on 
his slaves, lie was not actually pic'. nt, Mr Ih dgcgcncrall) clioosing 
to inflict them without ihe pjoKi cc* of any coii p. tnl witness ; but 
that, in addition to the uj^tai ^ at vdnrh 1 1 * h ij-i c'ncd lo be pre- 
sent, and which aie mentioned .-bos, , iIk'k* wctc u any olliers where 
he saw only the ejects ol S ^.ruehv, in the 1 iceniiions, buint 

moutl Si te. of die sliv^'s. lli w^, sa i b d vh* a cnieltiis wx*ie in- 

flicted by Hodge him.>e]{, i, « il t < v. ik 1* • dmuld liavelieaid him in- 
quire, and complain, concfUiina* tin e n»ai ic , of sulleriug m his own 
negroes. It w^as scairc'y p**., to nmatn in r)u' sick-house, on 
account of die offensive sum*!] proccediutJ Ik m tlic* coriiipteJ wounds 
of cart-whipped slaves. When this deponent fust went to live on 
Hodge's estatCi there was upon it a fine gang of upwards 100 able 

negroei , 
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7 iegroes ; but when the hist wife of Hodge died* in 180^ that num* 
her was sorediind b> cm? Ity, and al^pnding in consequence of 
cruelty, that in '“'i>es tnon were not to be found on the estate to 
dig htT gra\o ; and tJiereltuo, the depoucicift Sind J[)aniel Ross* esq- 
one ol the magisiiatts who signed his deposition* assisted in digging 
ii lie cinild not lenieinhti the names of all the negroes who b^Ld 
died in con^iMjiu'KO of ti.e cruelties of Hodt^e ; hut h© knew the 
nnnihci to hi vu it: sointUnKs tliree and four have died in the 
conr o rl a day ind n'ght. (3u such occasions no doctor was ever 
t, died ITU He In id i.i ^11 ahmit thice yeai with Mi Hodge j and 
in th.ii Lime he iv.i^ satisne 1 that Hodge lost 00 ncgioes, at least* by 
t 1 e uwcni) of punishment*! ; and he believed that only one negi© 
died a natural death duimg the same period. * p. ll* — 16. 

f>ii(h vs as Mr llod^o — such wa*? Ins life ; and these are spe- 
I'lincns ol ilic sccIic^ winch his planlations exhibited. In tiie 
Mual) j^lnnd .mil lonfined society of Toitola, every particular 
ol lii^ coiuliKl wa. li 1 riown. Ami yet* sve are told, tneprewaiU 
uit; idea wa-^, tl al he liad a ‘ (omiral ’ way with his slaves, DUt, on 
Ihi whole, w.isa pood man * (Trial, p. 101 .) No one shunned his 
^v)i.in>. Nor .1 il oiuln wa 'wer Inn bon red of turning him out of 
dM‘ couiK 1 , ni wliJili he lusd hi'* .ank till the tlay of his arrest. 
Still less didanv (>ar cMitertani ll ‘roim nticidea, of bringing hint 
to tiial Lor ciuilty to blatL ncpioes. Such a thing would have 
ill Id us ndu ulops in 'roilola, as i: would be in this Coun- 
tiy to pioseciiri' \ inun Tor niaiming bis dog. it H t.ue 

ev-ted, In wlmh he v as liable to pun Mu n cut j but, bko ii ai v 
obsokic pen il Maiiit.'- ni tins country, tlu\v wcrencvti thoujhi 
oi, and onb um ii lul <a» ihc boohs, to (juoted against cUiii- 
iilio.iisK . s pjoi I liii^ i!k‘ West Indian juri'spnidence ri-Kpoud 
no rcloriu. ooM, m ti/ be m d. l he handle for gratifying a j-ii- 
s it' ‘jut*, wlun t‘'v (uu h ppeneil to conceive it, inid wrliu! 
ii) kulk oHmai ihi .o us oi jh^tiu* 111 .>iving it vent. Atleiigili, 
Mr Itoib < bv( one lueo’)i it ol oine political nuin^sities, and 
u <1 '•luxiiiMn «i> (d. \ ! isit. ’i\ H eetei tained. Still, this would, 
Ol all jiioUiv 0 M i i u'' loand nl ; ibr it is an establish^ 
id piinciple 111 tilt 1 i(Ij< s to mute as one maii against 

Ms< ncgiocs, und to la tv i .1 ■iirnt.aius in oblivion* ratheJ than 
kt llu negio mil hviu ( i oy iIk di •> nsions of their opprci^ 
soil. Jhu, unkukil) ku 1 K*u<>i , he lad keen cruel to whit».* 
,iv vvtll a*- to M ick men, and, !>• ig a notol duellist, w'tu? held in 
onie (head by tliOM at»am'.< wliom lie cnmvbcd a spite. It 
;,apjH ned th )l, iii tbi i Ja s, {• u \' as a Hind a person invested 
^Mtli a luditiil ihaiacKi — >n * \ hu h »d il \ « v s protecte<l Hodge, 
eul who had tv< n linsn.»l(Hi nie^'q i h> hiing his conduct uu- 
..ii I It ^ lew. \ challtMige liad h . u ^ ot n, vr direat-k amounting 
.> -lkIi atb-luiKcs — tind ?i] llwdi» e. i ' wlln*i be tii(xl, or his 

intagoukt 
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must fight him. The Lw was now reported to. It 
was no longer a dead letter. Depositions were taken — Mr 
I lodge w as nrrested — an])licati()n was made to bring him to 
trial, for murders notoriously committed four or five years before, 
and every effort was used to obtain a coiuietion. AVe lla^i 
earofiilly pcTused tin* re})ort of the trial, and Lave indeed been 
struck witli the irregulaiity wdiich seems to prevail in the ad- 
ministration of West Indian justice — with the vile eIo(|uence ol 
the bar — the haMy and eriule arguments on junnis of e\ideii( ( 
— ‘the total want of older and precision in the m langtment 
the bu'iiu*'*'-. But ample twidciicc to con\ict was no doubt 
:idducL*»l, and evidonee wholly iinimpeiiched by the case fin* the 
defendant. We shall not load our pages with any sprcinieiis 
of the speeches; but sliali confine our altcnlion to a li w things 
wliicli came out accidentally in the course of tlic cause, and 
maj' serve as samides (.1‘ the feelings and }>rincii>l(‘s common 
among our wdiite brethren of the islands, on matter., of no highei 
^.oncemment tlian negio life and rights. One juror is *.]ial- 
lenged, because he admits that he isjuejudiced against tie' })ro- 
secution, tliinking it * tvoidd be hu*'ifu! to the \\\si India idant\^ 

‘ and ma/cc ihe ncgiocs (p. ‘Jl.) A\ h.en the jmrson was 

brought up by a w’rit of habeas it was asscitMl in op<'n 

court, that the oflorice w'hereof Le ^tood accused (iheimndei 
of his slaves) was bail ible at law; nay, it w'as boldly .stated, 

‘ that a negro being property, it was no greater offence in Lnv 
* for liis owner to kill him, than it would b(* to hill his dog, ' 
(p. And though the Ct)iinsel for llie jn'osecution stout!} 

deny this doctrine, the Clourt not only permitt' t! it to he leed", 
hut thought it so far deserving of notice at lc‘ast, tlial ihe} 
.illowed a very full and elaborate answer to be ncule to it, wjlh 
a variety of cases and quotation, from the hnv books, d’his 
]>oint, indeed, is most anxiously inaintahied by all th'* couii'-ei 
ior the prt^eciitiou ; and iliougli we may, at fir -t sight, be in- 
clined to set down, tr> the account of bad taste, tlub explana- 
tions of the criminality of murder, by rcfereiiee to th(‘ hi^orv 
of Cain, David, Joab, Je/ebel, Athaliah ; yet, their careful ib 
lustration of this point — tijeir (|ia>tations of' authorilie*-, 8ie 
from the decalogue, down to the Melioration art — their drawing 
the indictment wath a count i n statute, and aiuvllier lor com- 
mon law — make it abundantly manifest, that they eniertaiiKH^ 
Jio small fear of hung inned j'ound l)y the jmejudict.s of the 
jury on this point oi their tase. ^Vere they wrong in fe^'ling 
such apprehensions 1 Tla* ca>e, such as we hav»‘ seen — hor- 
rible beyond all on!inar\ c.iuies — proved l>y indisj)utalde ovi- 
dc’tcc— coming liome, o> ^'e»u'd l» ive ihought. to tlu' bjsom 
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of every man, whoso bosotn eolitainctl a heart — was left to the 
jury; who, after clolihol at in^ an hour ami a half, retiirnetl a 
verdict of , 1 ’ailty ; hut, by a majority of ihcir luiinbcr, recorti- 
ineiided tins Avrelcii to inerey ! — No attention was indeed paid 
to this inam'lloiis rccoinmondatioii ; but when the time canu' 
foi' })iittinn- the sont(.‘iico ol‘ tin* law in o\ecLilion, Governor El- 
liot, who had lK\‘n oliligrd to repair to "Tortola in person^ tbi 
ihepuipo'-e of beijig riud\ in « .ise of accidents, felt himsilf 
under tin* necessity ot calling otil the militia, and })roclajxning 
martial lav,, in order to a\\(‘ the turbuk'iit islanders into quiet, 
niiuler tlie novel visitation of such punishment inflicted ft>r thi, 
murdu- of a -la\(‘. ‘ "The state of irritation,^ (he adds, in h^v 

despatch,) ‘ and I m:iy almost say of anarchy in which I have 
‘ found tin 5 col(W)y, rendered tlie above measures indispensable 

* fvvi* llu‘ presta vatioii of traiKpiillit} , and for insuririg the die^ 

‘ e'vccntion ot tlie fatal sentence of the law against Uiclate Aithnr 
‘ Hodges Indexed it is but ti»o probable, tliat, without my piv- 

* sence here as commander- in- chief, in ii conjuncture so rc- 
‘ ])IeU* will) fiarty animosity, unpleiusant occurrences niigluhav^ 

‘ en‘'UC‘(I. ' Such are tlie couits, the juries and the people c't 
those island'-, \, Inch jealously a>sert their exclusive right to le- 
gislate for lliemselvc*^, on tlie interests of tlie whole negro po- 
pulation, without giving its members, or their protectors, an\ 
voice whatever in their dt ‘liberations; and, possessing tliat luock- 
ci.y of juslice, a trial of blacks by w^hile juries, while jiulgc , 
and v\lhu witnesses, w(nild extcnul the same opprobrium ol‘ Ibi- 
iish colojiial p.olicy to •settlements where it is as yet liappily un- 
known. 

It is always j)ainful, and it often seems ungenerous, to make 
/ellections iiijuiious to the character of whole classes or conmui • 
nitic'^ of nun. In treating, hovvc'vcr, of the present question, 
no man can J'ailhfully discharge his duty, without doing lliis vi- 
olence to lii.s fe<‘lings, and c\posiii<r himself to h charge ot this 
dcscrqaioii. Tlu‘ const it ulioii of Wcsi Indian society, — ^tlie ha- 
bits ot ilu‘ vvhiu's, — the inlluence of slavery on tlieir characters 
and ideas, — all the cllects inevitably produced upon the social 
relations of men in tho e counUies, by the mixed population 
which inhabit tlieiji, and the unequal rights which regulate the 
enjoyment of Jiropen^, power, and personal security, — these 
Ive at the foundation of every discussion that can be raised, 
toucliing die inlcrnal admin isi ration of the slave colonies. In 
giving to tlicse circunislanccs die consideiation which they de- 
mand, wearevciy liir iiom wisliing to tiing blame on our fcl- 
iovv-citi/ens ol* tlie Islands, — still l(*ss is t our indinatioii to cast 
odium on individual. N\> cl-ir.s of mt i, we elicerkiliy admit, 
O] . M\. NO h lu'^ 
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has sliown a better spirit than they have as a Ixxiv, on every 
question uiicouuected with the negro shver\, and its necessary 
<'onst*qucJices j*— no class has sacrificed more largely to the inte- 
rests of the empire, which, in \t> tarn, has so la\ishly i)rotcctc(i 
tlu'm ;-^no cla>ss has jirodnced more esliinablc examples of indi- 
vidual virtue surmounting the infliicncv of local ])re|iid!ces and 
iinpuriUes, Hut the tendency of their situation is iin<jiic-.tion- 
ablcj — the habits of thinking winch it ciigenders and root« in 
the mind, an* } moved, Inyoiul all dlqnUe, tobewlu)li> ineom- 
patiblo with atiy thijig like a fair consideration of an\ (juestioii'' 
relating to the condition of the lower orders in the colonial se- 
ciely. Nothing can eradicate from their minds (we ^pcak (>f the 
bulk of the community), the idea that the negro is an hiferiot 
animal ; — tout his siiflcrings shouW not ailed tlu' heart like those 
of a liuman being; — that his comforts, his rights, his ciijo\- 
nnmls, may be sported with, and }et no viole nce be done to no' 
lions of honour, nor any sting reacli tlie conscience. L\ei/ 
liiose Creoles who are the least under the inihieiuc of siicli [ne 
judicc^, li<»vc very dificrent feelings upon the matter, from thosi 
\\^ ith tlicir ancestors carried out of Europe ; — tuid })crson'>, ic 
nailing to the colonies for a pari of tlair lives, too general]} 
loam to imitate t!)e hard-hoartedness towards this unhaj)p} race, 
which is indigenous to the soil. Negi’o-slaw ry bn ngs wit! i it 
iiiis ewiise, at least, fov ihost^ whom it corrupts, that it begins 
with ihehc'ad, before reaching the heart; and sthloin rend; is tlu* 
feelin<^s calKnis, without first pe^^erlillg tlie inlellt‘ct. I fe who 
ill Ireals, or permits the opjnession oi Ids slave, under the influ- 
ence of those perverse not»om ol hi-, being something bet wci n 
H man and a Ix'ast, can scaiceh be so much blamed, as he vJio, 
with Ills e>eo opcu, torments a being wh(;m he knows and fieh 
to be his follow. 

This consideration, Iiovvever, if it palliates, in voiae soit, the 
cruelties of the system with lespect to lluar a( tf>i s, siioidd o[>er- 
Ate with a tenfold force to ddei sucii as are hcip])ily above the 
delmions of West Indjan habit-, fiom entiu-^tuig tliost who la- 
bour under t with the uncontrolloil m inageniciit (he la- 
gro pop Ilia tu For tills th(‘} arc utieily unfit. Idu} ijaveb-cn 

tried with it in ( vci*} sluipe, and in ail the stag* ol the (iisf us- 
sioii ; — thev have ])io/niHd, ’»'kI bioken tht'ir liiith ; — tlu; laivr 
prcteiidedtv ju*i>(,iat' condition oJ'lhtii slav(‘-, aiuldi. jne- 
lence has been onstaT lU dtttc^t*d ; — they i:ave } a'^scil Jaw^ lor 
this purposes mi t.ic} l.av'* • n <. ’< ariycom icti d ol pa^'-ing the in, 
<»nb ♦ ) dicniv* ll’i 1.1 toui i\. Aie cling to bt' indigiioi.l 

it ii r iuerfcvuni wrln f' m i *udly, lira iheir di^pteui' w» 

|t4> rdbrni to \va* a> v,.'iiiasL iJitir powei of don g 

w.u 
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was exclusive,— insisting upon Parliament leaving the corrcoti^.* 
in their liuiuls, — what have they ever done, .or even attempted 
In tljoir prosperity, when produce was dear, and cultivation easy# 
— wlien the infernal traffic with Africa gave them an incxliaust* 
ihle and unlimited •bUpply of victims, — to what were their whole 
iflorts directeil ? To the protection of tliat horrible traffic, and 
the nnbonnded sjicculations wliich it fariUtatod, by the wliole- 
bale de'Jtnictioii of negro life. In the decline of their affair*^, . 
vvlien, fj om their own trading in slaves and produce,, their pro- 
fits began to fall and it was manife-.t that the diminution of 
eiduire, and a more temperate use of the .African trade could 
iiloiu* sav(‘ llieiu, — what was their course f A continuance of 
iht* '^aine traflic ! — the same speculations, as far as their mean, 
vvonlil allow, witlioul any respite to Africa, or any intermissio t 
of West IiuliiUi suffering. And even now, when at last in spit ? 
of their clanuuir'., and from a w'ell-grounded distrust of theii 
ju’ctonces, the Parliament of Etiglaiur stepped fonvard, and put 
<Knvn the .^lave-lradc ; — whet), from the supplj^ being cutoff, o!ie 
might naturally have expec*^ed a better treatment of the stock on 
band, and, from the glut of the markets, there wan reason to 
exptcl that some rest would have been afforded by avarice (if 
])ity was out of the question) to the wretched arms from wjicnc'.* 
the too abundant load of tliose markets was wrung, — ^what change 
has been effected ? Look at the trials of Huggins anil Hodgis 
iuul tlic despatches of Mr Elliot, to be convinci*d, if this sad 
truth is not tilready sent lioine to the mihd, lliat no Inipiove- 
iuenl in the lot of slave — no regulations for his safety cvimi, 
iiiueli Icns for his comfort — can be expected fhoiii the spoiita- 
7>eous efforts of llie White oligarchy. 

What, then, it may be. asked, do we propose.^ — Are we for 
stn riiig the (picslion ol‘ internal logi.slatioii, and for embroiling 
tile iri)thcT country and the colonies in a new contest ? — With- 
out iv'clmg the iieces.,ity of answering tliis rpiestion, we must 
fjMiikl; say, it carries nothing scaring or alarming to Us:— .on 
iljc conn ary, we conceive, few things can be pii'tured more ridi- 
lulou^, tliaii the Jiolion of apprehending danger, or even embnr- 
IMS. meat from an asset tion of llie right- -the unquestioned and 
undeniable right of Parliament to legi^lale for the colonie s a 
light never yet abandoned, exi.<'pt in so far as regards taxatioii 
alone, — extreised in avn ii ty (tfimpoitmu prrtieiilavs everyday, — 
and wiiicli ll)t.’ conduct of th<‘ Llands ha^, rtnidered it absolutely 
iucLimbiait oif l^irliamt'nt to exert with respect to the prL'''enL 
liustion, if no ollur mean^ (\m be de^ iscd of elicctua’ly rdorm- 
ng the ftbiHCS of the slave system, ;uid cai i\ing the abolition of 
ht* ti iffic into full exevrution. lint, \ avhig toi tin. nrosent thi 
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WG .si mil hi'o: leave to su^gobt the line oi’ coiKluet, by 
st(\u!y persw’verance in wliicb, wc conc('i\e it will be })0ssible to 
du ct a J2;reat\leal of good, under tbe Jaws as tliey at prebciil 
^tand, and by the sincere exertions oF the ^roverninent. 

The enrefnl .selectioji of governors and military eonnnanders, 
is one of the most obvious improvements, anti, we lanumt tv, 
say, oite of those most wanted. To hint at this subject io per- 
Ija})s sidiicient ; bvit we cannot a\oid ])articulari/ing a certain 
ino‘‘t essential cjiialification, of a negative kind, w'hieh i)ughi 
be math' a si'ii (jtta non in every such appoiiitineut. The per- 
ioi:s so clu'sen should June no colonial property, and slioiiid 
not have power, directly or indirectly, to ac(jiiire an^ ^ncli in- 
terest. If possible, they slionld e\en have no colon jal conne- 
siions ; and this (jiialification slionld be extended, witiiout e\* 
ct'ption, to c'vcry considerable oflicer on tlR‘ V/est Indian e^la- 
b'ishnients. It is unfort iinatel\ tlie ])rc->ent n>age (and, wc ad- 
mit, 11 )t a very unnatural one), to ciiuse ^iich hmctioiiai i('s up- 
in\ the very contrary jirinciples— the consequences of which aic 
too manifest to require enumeration. 

A similar tlegrt’o of care should be sliown in the cliuice of})cr- 
'•oJH to fill judicial and other leg«ii situations; nor dowejier- 
icive any tfiing in the trials and })apejs now before ns to rendei 
tliis siiggOAtion less necessar, ihaii the former, ll would (wi'- 
<!( ntiv be projier to extend to those oliicers ako llie qualifica- 
tion with I’v'spoct to projKTty. 

A moie tv.iHlaiit intercourse by correspondence should ho 
ioalntained with the government at home f and (>ther^, as weH 
.I'* iIjc cliiefs of the ci\il and military dejiartments, should he 
t ucouragetl to corresjioiid. If this branch too much incrcsisc-^ 
die lalioivr of the colonial oflice. Jet it be transferretl to some e>- 
ihcr dojirirtinciit, or let some other adtlilional assistance fx 
oblarncd ibr a short time, until the business has got into a more 
manageable shajie. 'J he strictest attention should of course be 
paid by government to investigaie, invt.intly, every ease of inat- 
teiitioii or mi^conduet, and Ui make' the most striking examjiies 
ofpcr.xms beliaving either negligently ea blameabh m their ol‘- 
iieial capacities. On tlie other hand, ])roper eiu ouragement 
should be lield out, not merely j»io])i*iety of eonduci, but to 
zeal and activity disjil.i^cd in tlic cau'.e oi' humanity, and ])ar- 
ticuUrly to the eflectual iine^tigatioii and [lunishmcnt of ci nelly 
and e^tlier dclinqueiieies. 

Mncli might even be cflecUd by a \ig()ions and 7 cali>ns ad- 
ministration in the islands, watehcil, encouraged and su]>poit- 
(d by the government at home, towards impnning tlie fe(*lings 
of the colonial legislatures as they r.ic tailed, und obtaining 

iuuu 
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from fliom iiniiMidnionts oftlio existitig laws. Tt is scarcely pos- 
sible llji't ibc^c should bo llic only assemblies in which tlie 
Crowii has no infliioue^' ; at least when some boon is craved for 
t])e cause of humanity and jaslicc. 

It is iinneccssarv to cnlarv^e further on lli6 beneficial efTeets 
which may be e:q)ectcd from a firm delcnninatioii on the pari 
of fTovernment to act upon such principles as these. Of this Ave 
ii.T ((uit(‘ sure, that, if some reform be not ellected, cither by 
till* interference of tlie eseciUi\<*, or of the le^idative branch of 
the iroM'rnment, we ’'hall Ii‘ar .1 in the cijlonic's, even before the 
ies'-ou is taucjlil ns at home, that the enemies of reform are tlie 
•rue abettor- ol‘ revolmioii. 


\in\ \L Pc (U 7\d n tiJoiu T}y the lleAcreud C. 'Wwiil. 

Uhl leeway. 


'T'ltJsis.in c\C' il^nt book, A.itten by an excellent man; — a 
^ jnaiily statement i f the al - •rchly of intolerance, and an 
v.i.’ne.^t elli)rt to awaken Ids foll(»v -tuljjx'cts to a proper se:i (* ot 
la* iniDortauce of religious lilv'rt;. 

\W !ie\e never, v\c hoi)e, lost any op})ortiniJt\ of expressing la * 
scntluKuiis in fa\our of toleration in general; but as il v* gie.a 
quebtion agitated since the comineiHreiiieiit of ovr lain ipn, I .is 
been that of the (LVthoiic weha\(’ n</l hitherlo])aid any . tli utioii 
to the state < f the Protestant Dissc'Uter-, oi I'Xfuuiiad tiie na- 
lure tind utility of tlio^i* peuahic-, to which i1h \ aie expo .< d in 
i onsacjueiic.' of llieir dissent fu ;a the i-stiibiisiusl' C’i.* i », !' of 
Knglaud. In order to do tins clrecluall; , we shall gi\c a sh’ekl 
istorieal slati ii of tlie }ie’Kd laws U) wkieli lVol»‘stant 1) I 1 ■'V lit ~ 
<'i ^ are •‘ubjecti’d, — spt‘tu\ tlie pic- ut Uate.of those laws, — . lui 
tiieii c'xau iiie their ut'll^’, Ibr liie j>resv’i Aalion of tlie Establish- 
’d (luneh. 

'Idielivl /aa, by wlfeli any jier^on was bound to receive tin* 

< icrameut ai'i’ca’ding to the lites ut the Anglii'.ni C ljnro!i, is that 
of ihi ^d ti* James I, c. 1. "lliis v\es iK>t mteudevl against i Vo- 
te stunt Disscailers, but against UapVt-; I'oi l^rote^taut Dissentiis 
tlieu ihiMigkt it sinful to sepa .Ue Irom l!ie Esttibhshed Church; 
and occasu'ual c*ouh>riuif\ aJ’.viys existed between t!u* dilKaeul 
j-etiauad Muiubcs. 'Idle old Pinitaus, iial^fd, Were d reach ufy 
afraid of fedliug into thi* eruuc' of sc'hisin ; Uiid in 1.".^?, onc' <*1* 
the 1 if' s th“y ucipostil upon themselves Ai^s, that tliey shuutd 
e^ulc.oc ar to wl[)e oli ike i.upulalicai oi that t’ame, Inasuovuii 
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ab ihc brcfh'en communicate the Church in uvrd and sacra^ 
7nent$^ and in all other things except their corruptions. ’ The 
nonconformists in general continued to communicate (at least 
occasionally) till the year 1645, when the Presbyterian form o(“ 
worshjp was estnblished. After the Restoration, and even oiler 
the act uniformity, most of the Presbytcria?)s, and njaiiy ol' 
the otbel* sects, conimnnic'atc'd occasionally with ihe Episcopal 
establishment. In the very year that the CWporaiioji Act pass- 
I'd, out bf fifty-six known IVesbyterian mend)er‘«. of Pailiamenlp 
there were only two who had any scruj^les to obey tlie order ol 
ihc House, n'ceive the (;oippuinion after the manitcr of the 
Church of England. Occasional coT\formity indeed w as so prtw 
valent about this time, that in 166r'», the year after the Presby- 
terians were turned out bv the act of unifbrniiiy, Mr Baxlci 
proposed, at a meeting ol their ininiisters, that they should con- 
sider how far it was lawful, or their duly, to comininiicatd with 
the pifk*ish cluirchcs in tlie liturgy and sacraments ; and used 
many arguments to prove, that it was lawful: And this opi- 
nion of Mr Baxter met with no sort (»f oppositioji from Jji^ 
brethren. And at another meeting held iii 1666, it was agreed, 
ikai communion xcilh the Established Chvxh v./' in itself laxfnl 
and g^oodn Bishop Stillingflcct, accordingly, dales the separa- 
tion of the Dissenters from the Church, only from the time of the 
King’s declaration of indulgence, issued 1671 --2; in coiisf^juenee 
of which, they built moetlii^jliouscs for themselvts, and continu- 
ed ever aflerw'ards to keep up separate congregations. 'J'lu 
practice, however, of conformity continued U> a cr)nsidernbh 
extent among the Prcrbyteriaiis, as Bishop StiJlirigftcet lelK le 
in his preface to his boi'k on St‘parafion, published iri 16SI ; 
lait he adds, ‘ when they W(tc earnestly pressed by flmse in au- 
* ihority lo Join in communion, they refused it, uikI have Ik ou 
‘ more and niore btu^kwurd, ever since, till lunv. ’ Occasional 
confonnity has been upon the decline since' Bishop Stillingfle*^: 
wTotc ; but there has been no period in whicli it ha-; lua been 
practised. 

Tlie majority of e\erv IIouso of Commons throughout iIh* 
reign of Chafks the Second, liad a rooted dread and iialrecl of 
Popc^ i and although, at the beginning of the first l\arliamciit, 
they fell in with the resentments of the King and Church, yet 
in a few years they discovered their error, and the danger to 
which they were exposing the country, 'llic' latter part of this 
reign was therefore passc'd in continual disputes between tlif* 
House of Commons and the Crown ; — the latter struggling hard 
to protect Papists from persecution, and the ihinuT pressing tor 
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Itirllicr severities against tliein. In the year 1671, Charles tlje 
Second, in order to secure the nonconformists, issueil a jirocla- 
inatioii, suspending, by a dispensing power, all llie penal laws, 
and granting to tlie Protestant ntniconformists public places of 
worship — to Papists, freedom of religion in thtii* own houses. 
This usurpation of j>ower roused the drooping spirit o£ Jiherl} ; 
and the common danger united Protestants of all desCfiptioas. 
The Disseiit<‘rs accepted tlie iiid\iigence, but pjovoked the 
seritmeut ol' the Court, by reprobatii^g that exercise of prcixj- 
gative by which it was bc^lov.ed. Charles opened the aessiun, 
by declaring, in high terms, his resolnlion to inahitain his 
eluration of indulgence. 'Phe nnj)rincip]ed firmness of the King, 
however, gave way to the virtuous firmness of his Parliainentj 
.nul the indulgence was withdrawn. The Parliament, notcem- 
tent with this, ))roce(ded to incapacitate Catholics from holding 
anyplace of trust in the kingdom ; and, in their zeal to enfnee 
o])jcct, tackc'd on tlu* present Test act to the Bill of 
plies, and by tliat riieans got it passt'il. 

The "lest act provides, that n n'j/ 2 >f rsoti xJio shall (akc uiuf (if- 
/irr^ a'i'/i o?' receive any salary, pay, fee, va 

wages, by icast)n of any patent of his Majesty, or shall be ad* 
iritted inlo the family oi his Majesty, shall receive the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper after the manner of the Churcli oi 
EnglamI, ^\ithin three months after their admittance into tl f 
said office. Any person convicted of oflcndiiig against this act, 
?V disahli'd from ever afn' in an if annl^ — fruh: (iccohn^ix 

•f^ucirdian^ exendory or admiiiisiraio)\^fi'om profiting l\n any Ir- 
;^a{if or deed (f gifty or J) om bearing amj (five v:i!/un Jlrgland 
(>} IJ'aleSy — andy in addition to these luciqiacifitTy is to Jorfii: 
500/. VoiKommissioncd olllccrs in the navy, ))ttty con^taldes, 
oveiNcer.'. of (fu‘ poor, and such like small civil ofliqcs,' are ev- 
empted fiom the ojieratioii of the bill, — the preamble^ of vvliitij 
exprcvsly static* the design 4»f the act to hvy for preventing any 
i!anger.s%\hiclj may happen from ropish jeeii^aftfs* 

To conciliate the afuM'tior.s of a people divided by religious 
ditijuticae, Charles the JSecv'.c], immediately before his rf- 
^ioiativ)ii, had published the ih cl iration of fjreda. * He do 
\ dei lurry * he says, * a libatp to irndrr ceuseicnccSy a id that no 
‘ man s/luI! be di.ufaieltd liVJ railed in quistion for matters (f 
® )iUgan V'loch do 7'ui dlrtnb the pci.\e if the kingdom ; uv^ 

‘ that vr diall ccfisi nt to suc^i an ac! of Parliament <ny upon wm- 

* turc (Irlibtratioiiy shall be ojfci rd unto hs fr, the full granting 

* that indulgence. ' ’'jin', d(‘clarali<m was made in IGtiO, (\)pief, 
w. re bcnl ovci to both llou'-cs cd rarllamcut ; and it contribut- 
ed maUaia.Ily to gain the Mip})or! and a«^sist;mcc of the Dissc^aitcrs. 
Ill UjhJ, however, llic C orporr.lioii act passed, by which 
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U wns enacted, that * no peilion shall ever hrreaffev he placed^ 

‘ elected y or cifosen^ irUo any corpoi'aiion^ that shall ^ not ^ withhf 
^ one j^ear ifw^i befi^ Kitcii eUefiqn^ have taken the Saa ament of 
^ the IjOrlVs Slftppn^ l^ccorditig to the riles of the Church of Eng- 
‘ land, ^ the Corporation act, came the Act of Uniformi- 

ty, wliicll icoinj-wjllccJ two ihotisaiitl miiiisteis, vvlio coukl not 
romply tv’lth tJ»c tests it required, to quit their iivings. ‘ This 
‘ bill fi$ays Iluine) rciiistalod the Clmrcli in the same condition 
in whicli it was before tlie cominenceincnt of the civil wars ; 

‘ and, as the old })erseciiliug laws of Queen Elizabctli still sul>- 

* sisted’in their full vigour, and new' clauses of a like nature 
^ were nw addcxl, all the King’s promises of toleration, and of 
^ indulgence to tender consciences, were thereby eluded and 

* broken. ^ — Hume, vol. vii. JJSfk 

In this way, tlic C’orporalion and Test Acts were] )nssed ; and, 
Mncd their enaction, several edbi ts have b('cn imide lor ihc relief 
of the Protestant Dissenters. In October 1673, a bill Avas brought 
hi to distingiiisli between IVotestants and Catholics, but was lost 
l>y prorogation of Parliament. "Ilie next year, the same bill w'as 
Jost by the same means. Two other bills of the same nature 
were lost in by the same inanccuvre of tlie Court. Be- 

fore their adjournment, liowever, the Commons l)acl passetUwo 
Irong resolutions in favour of the Dis^^enters. * In 1678-9, a 
test 'was ])rovidcd, which admitted Protestant Dissenters into 
i’arliamcnt, but excluded Catholics. 

The high authority of King William himself, was unsuccess- 
fully cmplovcd to procure a repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts. ‘ I hope,’ said he, in his speech to Parliament in March 
1689, ‘ you arc sensible there is a necessity of some law to settK' 

‘ the oaths to be taken by all persons to be admitted to such 
‘ places. I recommend it to your care, to iniikc* a speedy pro- 
‘ vision for it and as I doubt not but that you will sulliciently 
^ provide against Papists, so 1 hope you will leave room for the 

* adrtiission of all Protestants that avi^able and willing to serve. 

* This conjunction in my service w ill tend to the better nniting 
‘ yonajnoJigyourselves,and strengthening you against your coin- 
‘ men adversaries. ^ 

Nothiqg 

^ llesolved, nem. con, — ‘ It is the opinion of this House, that the 

* JlrOjCCUtion of Protestant Dissenters is at this time grievous to the 
f , sui^ect, a weakening of the Protestant interest, an encouragement 

* to popery, and dangerous to the peace of the kingdom.’ (Com. 
Jour. voL Qf 70^.} — Resolved, fiem, con, — ‘ It is the opinion ef this 

* Ilouse, ths^t the Acts of Parliament made in the reigns of Queen 

* Anne, Eh^abeth, and King James, against Popish Recusants, 

* ought not to he extended against Protestant Dissenters. ’ Com* 
Jourjici'ol. 9. 701*. 
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Nothinp^, howcvof, wns done, in or the succccdma ' 
rei^n ; and in 17 1 an act parsed# pmonsHhoslioulu , 

accept of offices, not only to of the I>ord’s i 

Supper, but to conh^rm strictly io the of Church of 

England, during nil the time thej^jh^d them, fh lTr®.*J^i$ act i 
%va6 repealed. A motion was nuide in the House of [ 

for the repeal of the Teat Act, oi! the ritli of March i 
and lost by 251 to 125. On a qiiCMion in (he 

luinibcrs were 188 to 89. In 1787, the majority ag^dn^il the 
X)issc‘nters was 78 ; in 1780, only 20 j but in 1790, they wre 
repulsed by a very great majority. . ' 

But though the Dissenters ha\e not been able to pro^<ire'4i di- 
rect repeal of the Corporation and Tc^t Acts, tluui; tonclition 
has been extremely ameliorated (if the incomcuicnces wJiich 
they complain of Itave not indeed been totally removed) by 
the annual Indemnity BilK, which, sirtcc the 1718, 

have constantly passed, in lavour of all offences against these 
statutes. Each i)ill of indemnity pardoiH all past oljcnccs, if 
the test is Uiken before a certain da\ ; and llu'ii another intlon- 
nity act succeeds, covering afresh offenders from llic Iasi men-i 
tioiied day : so that the original Test and Corporation Acts, tho 
existence of which is considered by both sides to be of flxh cx* 
treme importance, \^hich by one it complained of as so mtoter- 
able a grievance, and by the other cherished as sucji an impreg- 
uable bulwark of aafety, have really had no sort of operation^ 
nor been once carried into effect for more than 68 yentrs. 

I Vom one of the greatest evils which grew out of the Corpo^ 
ration and Test Acts, the Dissenters have l>cen relieved by th ? 
decision of a court of justice. They uscil, for a Jong times 
to be nominated to corporate offices, because it was known, 
tlioy could not tjiialily to execute them; aiulby-Jaws, idDicting 
penalties on those who reliiscH.1 to serve, were expressfy Jawje to 
enrich corporations at their expeii-.e. The prodoceot 
just I xactions served, or no n iy served, to build tile miatt^ion- 
house of the city of J^orulon. lii i786, it «(ppenrs that no kss 
a t,um than 20,'/ 00/. had been raised Horn fines paid bj^persoms 
to be excuscil serving the office of Sheriff*; and out of that monev 
it was resolved to erect the mansion-house, the firs&t stotiO ot* 
whicli wasjaidin 1739. At length, this system of Opp^ftoil 
was o\crt!)iov/n. An action was browgjit by thfe ‘Chatnberiitiii 
of lAUidoji against Allen Evans esq., a Dissenter, for the penal- 
ty of 000/. lor refusing to serve the office of Sheriff of the city 
of London; but tho House of Lonls, to whose tiibMhiil 
carrie^l in the l-.Nt resort, determined, irumimoU^y^ ii|a 1767^ 
3hat DiiiScnO r-a \t ho could not con cicnlionvly Uike tlie Sacra-. 
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ment, tn obedience to tlio test liivs, weio excused from serving 
corporpite offices. Upon that occasion, Lord Mansfield did 
himi>e!f the highest honour^ By bts dcfince of religious Jil)erty ; — 
cvincilig'^ hatred of 0|)pre$6lon, a reluctance to indulge the 
bad passions of the multitude, and a zeal for the riglits of man- 
kind, Mdtich human beings generally lose, in proportion as they 
become old, rich, povrerful, and famous. * 

Since that jicriod, the Dissenters have suffered little or no 
practical oppiTssif)U. A series of amnesties, for more than GO 
ycartj jSaamiadc them quite regardless of the penalties of taking 
office**;' ' Several corpoVations are in their hands ; and the deci* 
sion Ih Evans’s case has established, that they are not punish- 
able for declining the pci foriiiance of duties to which they can- 
not conscientiously submit. 

This is a short sketch of the history of the penal laws made 
against the Protestant Dissenters, aiuf of the present state of 
these laws. It remains that we say something upon their ex- 
pedioury. 

In ibe first place, wc begin with a perfect admission of the 
light of the Legislature to exclude any description of men from 
civil offices, in consequence of their religious opinions — pro- 
vided they are satisfiv^l that such an exclusion is essential to the 
general wellbeing of the community, llie Government has a 
right to do any tiling that is for the go(xl of the governed ; and 
it la that a paiticular religious sect may oe so iiotoiious 

f(wr dangerous political opinions, that their faith may be taken 
as a test, or mark, of their doctrines upon governnicnt. In the 
changes and chance^ of tlie world, . Sociniaii doctrines may 
be firmly united to rcjmblican habits,— as dependence on the See 
of Romo may be combined with the love of despotism ; and 
then it does not seem very unreasonable, th«at religious creeds, 
in themselves innocent, and not tlie subject of punishing, 
should become so, from their accidental alliance witli dangci^ou# 
opinions upon subjects purely secular. Cases might be put, 
where it would be wisanity in any government not to distinguisli 
its enemies by any mark, religious, ph> deal, or moral, tliat chanc- 
ed to present itself. It is quite idle, then, to argue tliis question 
a$ 41 question of general right; and in airdebatc's and })ublications 
on thfe sul)jcct, which lui\c fallen into our hands, we have ob- 
served thut manifest advantages have been gained over the Dis- 
sentta, by their adopting tins method of arguing tlic question. 
'ITiey have been e*oinp]ctuy defeated^ in the mere metaphysical 
of the dispute, and bv these means occasioned a great pre- 
wwceugainst the practical part of tlieir case. Wc therefore 
question of right as indefensible, — or not worth dc- 
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I luliiig : and Mihail argue tlie question metdjr tipon grounds of 
t‘\}>e<honcy. 

Admitting tfee right of Governm^ tOtpntmti their own aib- 
lect*?, it V, ill easify' be allowed*, that they oigfht not to pnnisln 
ttl Without reason ; that no man ought to be cast into to 

be put to death, to pain, or inconveijiiencc, unless pulme ntUAty 
l eqnircs it. A government that neglected such plain and divjona 
notions as these, would be universally execrated, and q)eecltly 
destroyed. 

The love of power is natural to Man ; and great and ^useful 
exertions are made to obtain it. Government, too, boa right 
to say who siiall, and who shall not, possess power ; 
right may be justly or oppressively, wisely or foolishly ewciw* 
It would be absurd and vexatious, if till the offices of Ae state 
wTre confined to persons Imrii in the tioi thern parts of the island. 
It would be equally absurd and capricious, if they were con- 
ferred only upon the sons of clergymen. Tliongh the light to 
exclude is admitted, then' nuist be a .sound reason for each par-- 
I icular act of exclusion ; to exclude from offices, without t^uch 
leason, is a t^'rannical and foolish exercise of a right. It, re- 
mains then to be seen, by what arguments the exciuskm of the 
Dissenters can be justified ; and whether the right possessed by 
the Legislature has, in this instance, been exercised unda: m 
tound disCTPtion. 

Ibsho}) Warburton calls llie exclusion from offices a restraint, 
and not a j)uiiishmeiit; afid builds (as many have done afierhim) 
a great deal of useless reasoning upon this supposed distinction. 
Be it a restraint or a punish meiit, or let it receive any oAer 
modified appellition, it is r/v m/ to those who are excluded; 
Nud, if no sort of reason exists why the Dissenters should suf- 
fer this evil, it ought not to be inflicted. Whether sudi rea- 
sons do, or do not exist, the cjiicsiiou before us. 

Mere dissent from the dogmas of the Established Churchy 
without the profession of any daiigcroin opinious in religion or 
})()litics, does not aj)pcar to us to be a sufficient- reason tor ex- 
clusion from civil offices. The fir'^t and readiest pretext is, 
that, by such wholesome inflictions, the Dissenters will fright- 
ened back into the pale of the Church. This, tiowever, 
is a pretext, which experience lias long ago refuted. Man- 
kind have shown themselves invincible upon religious to- 
pics, under much greater sufferings than any which the 
C\)rporation and Test acts pretend to inflict upon Aem* 
'llie governments of all countries liave, at one tiino or aiv 
t)thcr, made death and cruelly the punishment foi lieteroddx 
ojiinions ; but, after long experience, have been compelled to 
4i\e up the attempt as utterly hopeless. But, if me n will brant 
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Jcrith and ptin in the? prcscnr^iUJon of their religious liberties, i( 
does 'n’eofifi ati h^pclcs^ undertaking to attempt to rceliiini them 
from 'dvil offi lliere is no man of -sense, \v( 

who does not tegret extremely the torrent of fanaticism 
xrhJcJi is setting in upon this country ; yet it would be. the ex- 
treme of absurdity to attempt to aiiost its progress, or to re- 
claim l»en to the bosom of the Church, by telling them they 
sliould never be mayors and aUh'rnien if they did not give iiji 
their rdigious tcncl^. 'I’lie Cliurch of Ireland, in spile of test 
lltnounlcd, before tlieir re]H‘al, only to one ft)iirtli of the 
}y)|>ut(ttion of the whole island. Scotland has })reseiTed it'* 
Chifcli whhout Test laws. France lo^t its commerce, nianiifac- 
turc» iihd population, ’the moment they were established by tlw* 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. We inndi doubt, if any 
one $ingle eon. vert to the Cliurch has on or been made by them, 
have slumbered for se\en(y yeai-s. li‘, at this momenf, 
the Church of England is losing ground so fast to the 
jscctfliries, they should be rexived and (arried into strict execn- 
tion^’^is there any man so mad as to suppose, that such a re- 
metiy 'Would not increase, ratlier than diminish, the e\il ? 

dioiigh the penal Lius against Protestant Dissenters may 
t>ot be calculated to gain proselytes to liie E'-tablished ChurciN 
they may be considered, perhaps, as u^o^u^ in guarding against 
its already existing o^iponeuts, and niidering them less ibrmi- 
by depriving them of tlio power they wou’d gain by tlii‘ 
exercise of civil oflices. It imn bo cohsideral a solid and 
necessary banler to an Eslablislimenl, that those x\lio cannot 
assent to its doctrines sliould be prevented h’om exercising au- 
thdrity over their fellow^ subject'. Now, if it were (luile. tlcai 
that I nose wdio differ oil from the Establishment , wished to dc- 
«»tro 3 ' the Establishment, there might be some justice in such a 
provision. But it is a very conceivable case, that a sect may be 
contented with the free exercise of its own woi'diij), without 
ijaving any desire to destroy the establibhctl religion of die coun- 
tr>% There is nothing in tJie creed of aii^^ proU'stant stxt ex- 
isting among us, which necessarily implies such a supposition, 
or makes the destruction of any otlier sect any part of their 
We know of no general meeting of aiy dissenting 
.where any resolution.^ or opinions to that effet 
J3cen professed, or even liinte<l at. Idle Jaw.s against 
J^PO^tant* Dissenters have been uniformly suspended fin* sc- 
*fonty years,- — which we should presume they would not have 
been, 'had ‘any such jiractices existed j and if the o])inioiib 
of seist^ toy to be gathered from the oj^iitiioin- of a few fa- 
monjlbers, the Church of England nui^t be subject- 
ed to the same rule, aiid be charged with phms and inteii- 
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tioiis against tlic Dissenters, wbid^ e^jy^r^pectable claireh** 
man, we arc convinced, would (UsoM^n* ^ To di^^ipprove tlied^o-' 
trines of a Church is one thing, — to itt (^truptioo, and 

to attempt to subvert it, is another. Dn^senters 

have, however, had an opportunity of shewing t|»iy would 
act touards Episcopalians, when tfH? power was placed in theW 
own hands. After the power of E»igland ceased Acne- 
iica, they have shown, in .the nortliern and middl^i colo* 
iiies of that country, tliat they have been falsely accused of ob- 
je^ing to the introduction of bishops ; and, in New England^ 
where the legislative bodies arc alntost to a inan Disscifdei> fcoui 
the Church of Eii«land, there h no test to prevent churdnnen 
holding offices. Tiie sons of churchmen have tlie fullben^t of 
tlie Universities ; and the taxea for support of public 
when paid by churclanen, nre given to the Episcopal inimster^ 
All this would not have been so, if the Dissenters really otitcr- 
t allied tliat violent hat|;e<l against Biohops and Episcopalians, of 
which they are suspected in this conittry. 

We are utterly unacquainted with any thing like an attempt 
against the safety of the Church or State, made by Protestant 
Diissenters, lor this century and an half last })ast. 'Flie Cdrjio- 
ration and I'est acts were certainly passed for no such 
At the period at which they were enacted, there was but one ge- 
neral feeling of su.qiicioii and hatred against the. Catholics, li- 
A cry thing that was Protestant was highly popular in that Pai- 
liament. At that period, it w’as only the mos\ ligid Dishcutcrs 
wlio made it a matter of conscience not to i^ccive the commu- 
nion after the manner of the Church of England ; mid any ia- 
coiiveniencc wliich they might suffer, wais by themselves person- 
ally Avavccl, in order to promote the great object of' guartling a- 
gaiiist the Catliolics. Alderman Sire, member for the city of 
I-.oiidon, and a most rigid Dissenter, declared, in tlie debate 
upon the lest act, that ‘ it was his Avish that a most effectual 
‘ security miglit be found against Popery, and that nothiug 
‘ miglit interpose till that was done. At present, they were 
‘ AvilJiiig lye under the severity of the laws, ratlier than dqg 

* a more ncxessary work with their concerns.' And, not u 
month before the I'es^t act was brought in, a bill passed the CojUr 
iHons, to give to the Dissc*nters a legal and constitutional tdcTu- 
tion. ‘ As the Disaonters (says Hume) liad seconded the efforts 
‘ of the Commons against the King’s declarcftion of iudulgeuce, 

* and seemed resolute to acce})t of no tolenitioii in an iliqjrf 

‘ maimer, they had accpiired great fuA'our with tJic Pp;ritameutj^ 
‘ and a project Avas adopted, to uuhe the whojc iji- 

* tcrest against the common enemy, who now began to sftnpcar 

" * fanmojiblt. 
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‘ fbttnirfnble. A bill passed the^Commons for tlic case and rc- 
♦ lidf of the Protestant NonconforniUjfs, ’ &c. &c. &c. (Himio, 
vol. Vli’. 8VO. p. 506*) ^ 

' The argntnents derived.from the hiatory of the 'Post Jaws are 
not, to be tsure, of any great' efficacy : they are merely adduced 
to ahow, that if such laws are necessary to ilcfcnd the Church 
jfrom Protestant Dissenters, such necessity is inferred from gene- 
fvi rcto>ning, not from any actual proof of danger existing w^hen 
such IftDW were enacted. They \tefe enactixl, most unques- 
tionably, not to guanl the Church fi*oin Protestant Dissent- 
ers; but Aey were passed, by the assistance of Protestant Dis* 
sentera, to guartl the Cliurch from the Catholics. Tlie Churcli 
of En^and requires, for its safety, that all Dissenters from its 
doctrines should be excluded from civil offices ; and yet, all those 
who elect to civil office's, may be Dissenters. A mayor or ah 
alderman may be chosen by burgesses, not one of whom bc- 
longB to tlie Church of England ; and why (if dissent is so dan- 
gerous to the Church) are Dissenters in Parliament? In that 
situation, where they can do the most iiiifichitf, they are leit eii- 
thrdy undisturbed. A man may be a member of rarliauient if 
be dissents — but not an alderman. It is extremely difficult to 
fix a limit tp such sort of defences to any Establishment. If a 
Church is to weaken its opponents by depriving them of ci\il 
power, why not, by depriving lliein (as was done twenty years 
ago in Ireland) of the right of acqnhiug property, disposing of 
their estates by will ? &c. . If uu h'stablislunent, in short, 

is to be preserved by any otl.cr means than those of paying Jbr 
itB support, and then leaving it to the tflbct of opinion, we are 
i|uite at a loss to know wlieie these means aie to end. If men 
are to l)e driven into tlie national churches by the fear of losing 
tlhar chance of civil offices, tl cn the fear of losing iheir Jibe i- 
ly, their li nibs, or their lives, v\ould be still a mote poweif'd 
motive; and the spirit of anticiit por-jcculion has been unwisely 
permitted to sleep. 

We must remember, too, that when these laws WTre passed, 
restricting the Oov/n from s-Iccting, for the greau*r number of 
civil offices, any but menibeis of tb<' Church of England, the 
King of‘ Englamt mi^ht legally be of any religion, and that he 
actually a Catholic. "1 he King of England must now not 
only be a Protesnnt, but a member of the C hurch of Eiigloi.d. 
Pn»cre is no reason, therefore, why the rcstricllon placed iT|)oii 
the royt^irerogativc, ol choosing, should be any longer conti- 
nued. — ‘Tliere is a Test law^, It is indeed said, for the King; — 
rhe fo^t magistrate of the counti y must belong to the Est'ibiisli- 
frd Cht4Tcli*~Why are *aibor«in«te Tinigii^tratt's to consider 
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tlicmselvios: as aggrieved by tfx , the i?ame reatrauits i 

J u thp first p|ricc« we have very in tlie dangers ot a 

Dissenting King* But, if the necesfiily ef his, (Conformity be 
proved, can the necessity of ccwiforn^ity jn eVQiy; pu^'c .^fiinc- 
wtionary be iiifeiTed ^iii it ? Are^tliere no reasona'^vl^^ mskt 
it neces&nry for a King of Kiiglan4 to be an E^nscopolian^vi^ch 
flv over the heads of cuslomhouse-olRifert; and tidewaitci^ and 
leave even mayois apd burgesses untouched ? If it werp an evil 
to be subniiiU*d to for the good of the country,' the es^anple of 
the^King would sUencc the murmurs ol’ the suffering siiqect; 
but many tliousand persons, subjected to useless resti^iji^ can- 
not possibly^ be consoled, by the insumce of one person wpQ sub- 
mits to the same restraints, iv^here they arc useful and piJ^jper. 

We have already endejtvoured to show, that the Corporation 
and *^1 est acts arc very badly calculated to make proselytes to 
the Church ; and if their principal use is to guard the church 
from tlie hostility of those, who must be considered os enemies 
becauMi they are Diftsenters, th^n these Jaws are extremely ill caJ- 
i ulatoil for this purpose^— jf/, because they give no real purity 
aeainst this enmity; — and ^ srcomtii^^ becauhc they do a great deal 
more than lliere is occasion for, by compelling Diss^tei’S to 
worship alter a nielliod of which they disapprove. It would be 
much better, in Iw^tli jioitits t>f view', that a Dissenter, before he 
took office, ‘‘hould merely make oalh that he xvotdd enter into tio 
plan or com^piracy for the Jaf ruction of the Church of' England 
— an oath lltat would be more fair and rational than a test, and 
which, we arc con\iiuvd, no Dissenter would object to take, 
'riiis. sescurity, slight us it may n]^pcar, would be quite as effectual 
to the Church as the taking of the sacrament — for they are bqlh 
religious tics of equal strength, whore they arc ties at all 5 — and 
ill many instances the taking tlio sacranwiit no tie; — for there 
are some very serious and honoiira!)]e men among the Dissent- 
er j., who would make no scruple to take it aj’tor the manner of 
the Church of England, and yet might think tliemselves .enti- 
tled, if opportunity offered, to deprive the Church of her pri- 
vileges. The Corporation and Test acts, therefore, are not 
direct or effectual safeguards against this imaginary danger, 

■ which this sort of oath would be, as far as any religious obliga- 
tions are binding upon mankind. But if the basis o(‘ all these 
reasonings is sound — if, in all wmntries wliere there is an esta- 
blislieJ church, there is to bc' an exclusion of dissenters I'roni 
civil and political offices — and no man is U> serve l|ic State who 
cannot think with the Church — this is to divide the huiuau raee 
into two parts, and to make them irreconcileable cnemies.to each 
otluT. The reasoning must he as good any where else^4^]^ng- 
kind. Scotland should exclude Ep scop.dian Chrbtlaus — Au^- 
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trift Protestant Cliristians— Swcjjen Catholic Christisin» 7 -llui>- 
sl^4)0lh Ciifh*oJip and Protest^' jChrtstknb. wW a rick fund 
dPJiilMdaifylahera • ’ " ‘T,, 

JSheu ^ta77tii$ quiMut adest vl/is 
i Qtiajtfd 7dbz>es fnn&a ! 

a high respect for established clmrchef^ and 
thinje them .whe institutions for prcber\ ing the })urjtv of religion ; 
blit if, they are to carry with them all these Iruitliil priucipjes 
of and peibccutioii, it would be better for inaoSind 

th^tvth%'had never existed at all. The* real eneuiies to re^ig^ 
ons ost^fidinients are those ^vho dis-figurc them \\ith all tJi’e 
omolis dtid unnatural apparatus of penally and exclusion, — who 
tiikc eway from a bishop his mild j)arapheriuilia of crosier and 
chapltitH, and place a coiinnon informer at liis heels, and a cal- 
o*nioc-tails in his hand. 

^ It* may, however, be vet*}’^ fairly doubted, bother the Church 
of England would not lew, instead of gaining any thing in the 
number of its proselytes and the extent 4)f its })ower, if these 
Corjigration and "i"cst Acts weie really carried into execution. 
If men arc lot alone, reliirious fanaticism dies away, — or one 
folly Vhast's out another. If there be no ianaticism, but only a 
rational difference of ojnnion from the Established Church, tliis 
tl^ht difference .(if it be not assisted by distjualification oi’ 
sccution) would scarcely hold out against the superior fashion 
iWrtd eclat of the Eslablislied Churcli. But \there iiicii are told, 
that they must not be elected to ofliccs, because they cannot be- 
lieve in this or that speculative dogma of religion, tliey imme- 
diately become attached to their opinions ; and the question bc^ 
tween them and the Church becomes, not a languid question of 
rcdsoilt 'but a lively question of passion. Men mi'ct togetlier, 
and talk of their wrongs and their persecutions ; till dissent get^ 
from the skin into the none, circulates jiitli the blood, and be- 
comes iyicurablc. ^f the laws against Dissenters were real- 
ly pUt iiito execution, the enemies of the Church AvouJd only 
be rititdercd more tormidable, because they ^lould be made 
more angry, and therefore more enterprising and more acti\e* 
Tjic mass of mankind,* in tliis country at least, Jove peace, and 
loye to follow their own occuj)atioiis. If they had only to pay a 
iipW^jfOUnds every year, to a chuj cli in wliich they did not be- 
this w^oiild pass over tranquilly enough ; but when, in ad- 
this> they were oppressed and iiioulteil by severe dis- 
quaS&^tous and exclusions, tlio w.v tiVe would be overcome ; 
and CV&I^ 3Uf&scn]ter from the Church would be plotting against 
appears to be the precise eflecl wliich these 
to produce : — 77/ yy iontain an aclmhahlc 
all ih *i^ko caiirot a^icc the doefrinvs 
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of the CJinrch^ into the furious and implacahle enemies of ils ei- 
isfence. Luckily Tor tlie Church, they are too foolish to be acted 
upon. 

All that we have now said respecting the Corporation and Test 
Acts, is upon the supposition that they wpre enforced. But a 7 
an annual Indemnity bill passes to protect all ofTeiiders under 
these acts, and to prevent anv punishment that may follow upon 
the transgression ; either these acts have no ('Ifect at all in pro- 
tecting the Church, and are already as il‘tluy did not e\ist ; or 
the good they do to the C hurch must be from a dread entertained 
by Dissenters, tfiat tin* laws ‘•o suspeiideil may at any period be 
enforced; and that a punisliineiit is a! wav ^ awaiting them, in 
case of miscouduct. If the first of tluM' suppositions be true, 
and these laws produce no efUcl at all, then we presume that 
no human being can obj^'ct to their abolition. And if they aie 
siiyi^^osrd to piotecl the ('hurch, not by anv a(‘tieil privation to 
the Disseiiteis, but by menaces of that e\il, then all the argii- 
meets v\e have usod against the prinslmient, ipplv with le- 
doubled force to the thr(*at: For a law whicli pnuishes dissent 
from an cstalilMied religion, must aid that established religion 
(if at all),' eitlier by })reventing the iiicH'ase of Disbonlus by 
making jirosclyte^- to the Chinch, or b\ thockipn misclnevous 
loinbir.ations for the destruction id* the Cliurch. And, if it be 
true, as vve lJa^e already contended, that actual exclusion fn'in 
civil offices will neither bring men back to the Church, norpre- 
^ent them from ijuitting the CMuiieli, it must abo be tree, tliat 
the mere threat of exclusion will never ])roduce those (fleets; 
iuid, thiuigh few er eiK luies are made to tlie Cliui c h, and moi e civ il 
power is gi anted to the J)is&(*nt'*rs by (()iini\aiite, than il it ne- 
ver were actually wiilihekl, — still a gri.it degixe of irritation 
js ('xcip'd ; and the very" (Essence of the law (w hich was meant ’o 
deny civil power to hetenaioxyl is destroyi'd. 

"1 here may be some utility ami int'aniiigin kef ping penal laws 
sii'^pt'iided ov f'r the heads of jietiy siispeeUd sectmies I'^r some 
sliort time, Ibit when laws havebeen sie pended for seventy yeais, 
and the Li'gisiatnie has not found it lUTcssarv to let loose their 
terrors in one single instance lor all ih it jKiioti, this does teem ti> 

’ be a probation which might to satiny the most vigilant and jea- 
lous Oithodoxy : and, to talk of tiie ruin which must ensue to 
an ivstablishmenl, from such an abolition, is reiilly an offence a- 
gainst tlie cominen iinderstaiuling of imi' kind. But die threm 
i 7 an idle threat. The fact is, that it would be (juite iin lo^sible to 
carry the (Corporation and 'IVsi Acts into ( xecution. The intlie- 
lion would be far tc^o sweeping and Ci> npndiensive to b * toleiatcd. 
Prosecutions would lye against all Ois enters \.koliad anyconcera 
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in theBankof Eiiglaiiil,tlie East India, Kiissia^orSoulh Soa Corn- 
panics, or in any of the Insurance coinj)anies ; — against the officers, 
of many hospitals and other‘ charitable institutions. Dissenters 
Hould be sometimes excluded from being vestrymen, and from ma- 
naging almshouses. They would not be permitted, in some places, 
to govern workhouses, poorhouscs, and houses of iiid ustry. They 
could not be kcejiers of madhouses or lazarettoes ; and 'would 
be prohibited, in most oises, from acting as coitiini>sioners or 
1 rustces of any sort. It was doubted by the Court of King’s Bench , 
when Lord Chief Justice Hall presided, whether the Censors 
of the College of Physicians were not obliged to take the test. — 
All persons acting iindei- ro 3 'al charters are certainly obligcnl to 
do so. All non-commissioned officers, and the commissioned 
officers in the army, must receive the communion. All cxciso- 
incn, customhouse officers, tidewaiters ; all those who hold offi- 
ces of inheritance. The Postma ler-goneral, Jie Lord Clianccl- 
Joi*, the proprietors of mail coaclies, all retailers of perfumery, 
venders of quack medicines, persons k‘iting out post horses, are 
all persons holding places of tiwt rmJcr Ins M^j s/y, or those d - 
rivin*i aulhoriiy J)om him^ and must tlierefoix) all appear at 
the altar, before they enter upon tlicir ro.q)octive functions. 
Those wlio had licenses to sell ale were forme riv compelled to 
recei^e the Sacrament, according to the Clnirch of England ; 
as Mr Locke, in his Second Letter on Toleratioji, p. :i()0, in- 
forms us. Dissenters can be governors of ho'-])iliils, assist*- 
ed by act of Parliament ^ nor commissioners for \\iiulo\v-ta\‘'s, 
nor maids of Jioncuir, nor tlie nKsnievt officers in corporaiuais ; 
nor could the King confer a pension, nor any otlier reward^ 
upon the most meritorious Prototanl Dissenter, who scnipleii 
to receive the Sacrament.* 

But 

* All Scotchmen settled in England, and holding any (jfBces 
there (a pretty numerous band), w’-ould be ’'iihjtctcd to the penalties: 
•f these laws. A member of the Chin rh < f Engl md has full iuid 
free access to all the offices of Scotlin*] ; while .i rntmlx,!' of tliC Cliurch 
©f Scotland is incapav irated from holding one in Enrian 1. By the 
Act of Union, the two kingdoms aie inc^rp(*r lUd ini > c 'llu'ic 
is to be one army, i ue navy, one pa*] oenl, an J o*.^ p: r/y ( n jinl ; 
and yet the memb* rs of th'* Sco ch C''’air]t - who arc ar)c ])i s' iitei , 
but appertain to a <hnrch rv*C( gni:'( d tn 1 f tab'i-hcJ \r; on. 1 — 

are cut r»fF from all f j<'ynienl tf ( ii k. in L gl nd "I'hc diiteunt 
piedicamcnts lavliuh the t\vO , aie jfnucd, diow, Indici ^ 

ly enough, h ‘W the tate ri v-'-istiy I, U) be j iJgtd of from 
its laws, ^riie Sc< tcli arc puJiitnlod, bv ili.* peiicdtl^ », iicm 

bearing rfficcs in Englan<l ; .md ffii rngh'di p( rnnited, v\hh tic 
most generous magnaa mily, to d lu a\\ U.e aiul putoaiag^' 
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But tlie execution of these laws is impossible, not only from 
their ridiculously extensive operation, but, from tlie enormity and 
atrocity of the punishments which (hey enact. He who offends 
against them is deprived of the right to site in any court of Um or 
equity. He cannot he guardian to any child^ or administrator or 
executor to any person. He caji neither take a legacy^ nor deed of 
gift^ nor hear any office in England^ Wales^ or Bei'wck upon 
'tweed. The pecuniary penalty for the offence is equally enorm- 
ous. — L; 500 would be the price to an exciseman or corporal 
of the arniy for his transgression. — No lapse of time bars prose- 
cution for this class of olibnccs* A man may be prosecuted to- 
morrow for not receiving the sacrament forty years ago. How 
is it possible to execute sucli laws as these ? And what advan- 
tage can it be to the Church to continue a threat of enforcing 
laws which arc so extravagantly and preposterously cruel, tha^ 
every man of common sense must know they arc extinguished f(;r 
ever ? Last year l^ord Sidmouth made a slight scratch in tlie 
epidermis of the Dissenting (liurch. Of the extraordinary con- 
sequences, we were all witne>ses ; and yet there are persons who 
may think it possible to revi\e the execution of the Test Acts ! 
If there are no such extra\agant persons, why may ^ot those 
laws be repealed t And never let it be forgotten, against what 
species of men they have been enacted — against men who have 
run greater risks, aiid with greater unaiiimily, to preserve the 
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Scotland, It is curious to observe, how intrepidly the one nation 
exposes itself to danger, and how constantly the other abstains from 
advantage. A very favourite argument, in support of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts, is, that their repeal would be conlniry to that 
article of the Scotish Union, w’hich enacts, that all acts existing at 
the period of that Union, for the establishment and preservation of 
the Church of England, its doctrines, w’orship, discipline, and go- 
vernment, are to remain in full force for ever. It is very wrong, in 
important subjects, to leave weak arguments unanswered ; for it is 
impossible to conceive any too w'euk to pioduce an effect, in topics 
where many understandings interfere. We have to observe, tliere- 
fore, that it is a folly to talk of the eternity of aiiy human laws. If 
both nations wished one of die articles of Union to be altered, it 
ought to be altered. And as the power of altering it must exist 
somewhere, there is no other practical method of carrying £.uch al- 
teration into effect, than by act of Parliament, as in any com- 
mon case. And next, wc wish to obseivc, tint the Corporati(>n and 
Test Acts have nothing to do with the establishment, doctrine, wor- 
ship, and discipline of the Church of England ; and tliiU, instead of 
contributing to the preservation of that Chuich, they add to the 
number, and inflame the animosity of its n.emies, and tlierefone 
dcr its destruction more picbatK 
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free govern luont and constitution of this country, than any o- 
tlicr set of iDc'n whatever. During the reign of Charles II, the 
small reriiains of liberty were chiefly prescTv ed and cherished ]Sy 
resisted, with efiect, tlie arbitrary designs of 
Cha’los and Jainei II, when their own ininie‘diate interest 
would hav< 'led them to an nncoudilional submission. They 
ioiiied coroiiilly in the Revolution, and exposed themselves to 
the resqiflment of a higotted princess ajul an infatuated people, 
to secure the succc'*siou c'f tlie House of Hanover. In two re- 
■hellions, the Dissentei s, without tlie exce])tioii of a smgle in- 
dividual, showed a steady attachment to the present govern- 
ment ; and they luuc, at all timers and seasons, (ajid vclien such 
praise was by no means due to the Church of England), proved 
themselves tlie steady friends of that mild, moderate, and tole- 
rant race of Kings, by which w^e have been governed ibr the 
ia«^t century. 

The lliirt] monarch of that rare* is now declining into ex- 
treme old age, and opjwessed by infirmities of mind and Ik>(I\, 
IVoiii wliicJi, iiiifoi tunately, there a])pcars hut little chance 
that he should e\er escape. His successor, wc sincercU be- 
lieve to be in his heart a fiieiid to e^ery species of toleration, 
and of an undcTstaiiding elevated far abo\e any feelings of ^‘11- 
gioiis bigotry. It would be a great and a virtuous part in 
him, to lencl bis power to abolbh these childish and un\vorlh\ 
remnants ol’ English pfa'socution. If he were steadily to jnirsiu 
this higli police, the Churcli, deiicalely alive to the opinions ol 
Ihiyalty, would soon mitigate its oppodtion, and consent t(» 
slivngtlien its real intercuts; and the {)i*rseculion which Inul 
been abolishetl, would in a few vears be universally re}}robati*d as 
cruel and unjust. In the dangers that arc coming to the world, 
ail tlie Aicn of this empire would be loyal; and tlie author ol 
such good would go dowji to posteiitv, not as one whom timid 
ecclesiastics could render as timid as thembclv(*s, but as a wi-e 
and magiiaiiiinous prince, who clearly savv^ tlic great inleie.sii 
ut his people, and steadily purbued them. 


Ar'i. VII. Ej^sai Politique sur le . llouaiwie de La NoniJI^ 
Espagfie. Par dlcxandre de Humholdt , les quatre daniiy^, 
IhraisoTts^ en 4/6>; avec un Allas Qeopiapliique et Phiji^upu^ 
€ti folio* Paris. 1809-10-11. 

S ixcE the appearance of our touner article on tin's valuable 
and instructi\e work, a great, and, (or the present at 
least, a lamentable revolution has taken jdace in tlie eoiii.tricb 
which it describes. Colonies, which vvri-e ut that time the a- 
body 'of peat e kiid indusilry, havt^ now beco^jin? the ical ol' vio- 
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loncp and desolation. From one extremity of S])auidi America 
to the other, the ancient bonds of isiibordinaliun have l)(*eii looscai- 
c*d. A civil war, attended ^Nith A^arious success, but eveiy where 
marked wi,th cruelty and desolation, has dhided the colonists, 
and armed them for their mutual destruction. Blood has beni 
died ])rofusely in the field, and unmercifiiily on the scallbJd. 
Flourishinir countries, that were advancing rapidly in w'oalth 
and cuili/ation, have suffe red alike from the assertors of their 
liberties, and from the enemies of their indc^ju^uleiice. The re- 
volutionists and the partisans of trie mother country have been e- 
cjiuilly bloody in their vf^nireance, an I cfjiially rental difss of jus- 
tice and consi^eiicy, in exactinir obedience to tlielr <lecroes. 

'ro what causes tliese calaiu it ie*^ are to be atti ibiited, aiid Avhat 
effects arc likely to rc'^nlt from iJiem, arc questions Avorth our con- 
sideration. Our inibrmatioii, A\itli ail the j^aijis we have taken 
to increa')C it, is no doubt scanty am! imperlect ; but tlie siib- 
ji'ct iiuTits all our attention. It is only by kii()\\ini 4 ; the causes 
of these troubles, that VAe can judge whether there be any lu»])e 
fd'ajApeasing tbcai; end it is only by examining tlic consequences 
lo aaIucIi lead, tliat aac can know A\hat to AAi‘^h or to e^pec’^ 
as lo their tenmiiaLion. 'J hat a war vvilli her colonies must b<? 
luiiioMs to Spain, is abundantiv clear; but that a voluutarv se- 
paration from the motlKi* ctmntry is l^'st lor America may lun 
be c(|iuilly certain. If a settlement could be made, whicli should 
relieve the colonics fiom opj)rcs‘^ion, redn'ss their grievance's^ 
ajvd secure tlu'm from becoming' tiic \ictim.s eitlier (>1 iloincsn** 
tyranny or of foreign nsurpatiou, would itlK'cny di aA\ back trexin 
Hi ell an arrangement, livat it extingiushcd the f! naes of civil 
war, and couipc.sed the diss^aislons tiiat gave rise to it ? If a 
p*'aceal)le acummiodation, founded on piiiulph s ryf justice and 
Aii(A(leration, could })rocure to the luuther c nmPy the assistance 
^.f her colonies, in aid of luT own exerbens agiiin-t France, 
would it not be prv'ferable lo llie chance <.f war, uncmtaiii in ith 
>Sii(', ruiiKuis in its pro^>ri*^s, aiid, eAcn if successful, destruc- 
tive of its i/bjtvi ? With th se muws of the questifiii btfori' us, 
'-hah b( gin with a sluat iuaoant of the distiirbam es whichai 
present agihib* ai.d dost. Lite Amerie i, and ])roeeed afterAAayds to 
llu* more }>leasii:g task (>l‘follovA ing 1 liimlnddi in tiis discrijxlioii 
^of the AV'calth and pro^j/eiity ol lho>e countries, belbrc they v\ere 
A 'sited Avilh that calamity. 

Wlien the C'enti*al Junta promulgated the decrees in fax our 
t>r tlie Sjianish colonies., lekrrcd lo in our foimcr article, * they 
wen' aware, that a spii it of disaffection existed in America, aiul 
a as iiist increasing, ddiey knew, )y intercepted Jitters, that 
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French agents were busily employed in working upon the colo- 
nists, and tempting them with oflers of independence; and 
thought, by the equity and liberality of their concessions, to 
counteract these machinations of tlie enemy. But, unfortunate- 
ly, thc}^ forgot, that empty declarations of abstract rights are 
not sufficient to allay discontents engendered by the sense of 
actual oppression. If there had been no alienation in the colo- 
nies, but that excited by the artifices of France, the decrees 
which they passed might have answered, thoir purpose. But the 
colonists sought relief from real grievances, and were not satis- 
fied with the removal of speculative wrongs. Magnificent in 
jfiromise, but poor in performance, the decrees of the ■ Junta 
served only to raise expectations, and to infuse distrust. The 
colonies were told, that they had the same rights with the mo- 
ther country ; but those who addressed tliem in tliat language, 
treated them as if they had none. At no time, not e\cn under 
the Prince of the Peace, had tliey ever seen justice more cor- 
rupt, peculation more active, authority more insolent and des- 
potic, rapacity and oppression more secure from punish inent, 
than in the interval between the declaration of war againsj 
France, and the coinirienceineiit of the troubles in America. * 
It had been always one of their principal grievances, that ih^v 
wore excluded from offices of trust and emolmuent in their oww 
country. Instead of removing this cause ol tliscontenl, the ))ro- 
visional governments of Spain sent out to them shoals of Eu- 
ropeans, mined in their for tuno'^, and bulked in their prospects, 
by the convulsions of the mother country, to find a rcconiju^iisc 
for their losses at home in places and emolument^* in America, 
which the natives thought in justice due to themscl; c ». Even the 
cessation of hostilities brought with it new caust^ oi‘ di',cont(‘iir. 
The war wnth England, wliich had lasted, with litLie intermission, 
for more than tw'clve years, had but sliglilJy and paitiaJlv af- 
fected the commercial prosperity of the colonies, and, laUeiJy, 
not at all. Neutrals, sailing under double licenses iVom Londcni 
and Madrid, had carried on their commerce ; and, wliere li- 
censes could not be obtained, tluir necessities luul been ainidy 
Tclievcd by a contraband trade, wdiich, in liiue of w^ar, the 
Spanish government had not the ])ower to check. Tlie resto- 
ration of peace revived the commercial monopoly of the mother 
country in all its rigour, and nearly anniiiilatcd the trade of the* 
colonies. Spain could not afford a market Ibi* their pj-oduc- 
tioiis, or even su])ply them with vessels to convey their produce 

to 


• Sec dehvites of the Cortes on llic 9th and 11 th January 1^11 ; — 
and moic especially tlie speeches of Lispergucr, Fciiel, and Vakar- 
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to Europe. Cuba, Caracas, and Buenos Ayres, whicJi raij^e 
bulky and perishable articles, requiring a large tonnage to ex- 
port diem, and liable to spoil if not brought speedily to market, 
were the greatest siifTerers by this change. Cuba, from its situ- 
ation, could best relieve itself by contrauand, the natural cheek 
of impolicy and injustice in matters of commerce: But even 
Cuba was load in its coinplaints of restrictions ; which appeared 
intolerable, when it became manifest that no one was benefited 
by them except the merchants of Cadi/. Buenos Ayres and 
Caracas made similar representations | but no effect was pro- 
duced by their remonstrances. 

In this situation of aflairs, the nows arrived in America of the 
irru])tion of the French into Andalusia^ and of the dispersion of 
the Central Junta, loaded with the execrations and contempt 
of the people. Among the charges against that body, w’as the 
accusation of having betrayed their counliy to France, and se- 
<*retly favoured the jirogrcss of her arms. We believe the chargi' 
to have been most iiujust ; but it cannot be denied, that the 
central government had made an unskilful use of the resources 
id' the country entrusted to its haiuLs; tluU it had lo^t the confi- 
dence of its subjects, by tlie want ol' oj^eiincss and candour, as 
much as by w'ant of vigour and success ; and that it liad alicn- 
vated its allies by unworthy snspici<'ns, peUili)gging altercations, 
and ruinous-delays. W'hen America j)acl fir.st received intelli- 
gence of the v\ar with 1 Vance, the colonists luul expressed the 
grealcvt ardour in (lie cause oi’the mother country, and had ma- 
jiifosttd the siiicdily ol their zeal, by (lie nnuliness of ihuir obe- 
d’cnee to lua* ])ro\i'iiona! governments, aiul b\ Use liberality oi' 
iheir ccntribiiiiuiis in lur supjiorl. lU'l >vlieii every wind I'roin 
Kur()]X‘ hic iglit lidiiigs ofilel’eats aiivl cli'.a>.loiN, with compIaiiUs 
of i/iiscoiaaict, end aci'U-^at Ions of treacheiy, tliey became more 
sparing /aVheir dtauition^, and less dis})o-«('d to give their confi- 
diciicc, oj’ intiU',1 llu'ii’ ilcstlnii'*-, to ihoso vdio Jia<l tlie achnimV- 
tialioii of her r iV iis. They recollected, w itli jealousy and dis- 
tnibt, that, in i o-t pavS of /vmerica, ami universally in Europe, 
Jie and not their »u)\ eriu i-., had lirst c\})res<ed appre- 

h(*h-io;.s ( i‘ih(- designs of I'Vance, and tai.en up arms to ()p])ose 
them. Tliey could not forget, liiai when the first account of 
the lianscietioiis al Bayonne, aiul in^iuaxetloii of Seville, reach- 
^■d Faraeas, tlu' govenuuv of tiie cokan had allectecl to disbo 
l».*vethi' iiiteijigcnce, and were emh cojup.cH^'il, by their fears (#f 
i!u‘ }W)jMil;ice, to declare Wiir ('u France, and sw'car fidelity to 
IVrdin Hid \ril. 'riuy knew also, tlnit at BueJios Ayiw^, Liiiicrs 
had W rf( ited the estetan aiul confideJiee of a })eo]de, so much 
aiivi s-o ji(St!y beliokien to l:im for hii })ast services, by preacli- 
no to them tlie duly of waiting lor events ia the Feninsula { 
h 1* and_, 
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and, as their fathers had done in the Succession War, of follow- 
ing tile fortunes i)f the coiujueror. There prevail&d, tlierefore, 
in the minds of all Spanish Americans, wdio w'erc incensed with 
hVeiK'h aggression, or attached to the nanio and glory of their 
country, a general and not unnatural suspicion, that the persons 
possessed of authority ampng them wvre not deserving of their 
coniklonce. Creatures of Godoy, as this greater part of those in 
thiO service of goverunuMit necessarily wore, they shared in the 
odium iittaClunl to his name. Old S|ianiards, as they almost 
universally wt're, they were suspected of being more anxious to 
maintain the connexion w ith llie inollier country, than to de- 
fend American Spain fixuu hueigii usurpation. 

Such Avas the state of the public mind at Caracas, Avhen news 
arri\cd of tlw' loss of Seville, and dissolution of the central go- 
vernment. Tlio^'.e w ho were afraid of l^Vcueh (lominaticm. wer(“ 
seized w’ith fresh alarm. Those wlio had sutlerod h om tlie iubno- 
tv>lya,Hl rest riel i\o regulations of tlie inolluM* e<mnt r\ ,w'ere glad of 
th'‘ oj>p(>rtunity to take tlie redress of grievances into their own 
liands. The governuunt, destitute of pojnilarilv, and al'a'i- 
dv)iied by the imh’tarvi yh Ided to tliK eombinntlon, and, alter 
a feoMe resiMaiue, penniiled a prtnisioiial .lunta to intriuk* 
to its place, find exercise fiuiet'oiss. '1 iio*,e who seeretK 
aspired to iiuleperdenee disguised their semimeuts, and joined 
with the otlioi's iij swearing hdelily to l"erdinand V'll, and jiro- 
feshing altatlin ent to the niolhia- corntvv ; till sub^etjuent events 
gave strength to tlieir party, and eneiauaged tinan, fust to a- 
vow^, and ai’t I r^vauK to » iVet tiiate their designs, d'iieir reserve 
;fnd ilissi nulatiim at the commeneemcni oi’ tin insurrection, af- 
ford, however, tin' stroiigtst jiroo^ th.at when Ihirav'as first in - 
jected tin' autlnvfity of th^.* ]hg('ju*v, the m ijoiity of its Itaders 
were ('illier sincere in lluir pndi ssion'^ of ntii'iienee to the mo- 
ther country, or afhnd 1v> d( elare tlu'ir real intentions, beeaus«' 
the peo])le were not v<t jirepared to (‘Tiler into their seliemes. 

It was Tud Jong, lu’W(‘V(*r, belore the liegencv lurnlsln*(l them 
with material^ to e\'e porate tlie pv.oph .nra iet the mother conn- 
trv, if not V’itli g’ ouT'ds to views oi coni[)lete sc'paration 

and absolute j*pdcpe*i:d( .lee. Though tJii' ( \ nlral Jinira had de- 
clared, that tin' Uv.ic aii.nitic pos-.es-^iors of Spain had ct,iial 
t ights willi its an proviiK ( s, the Itegcncy continued to 

govern them on the Itxuii.g of dejieiident iojx»ines. An order 
was givaai, tJial no pcj sons should he permitted to land in Anu'- 
iiea, wiiheut a p.issjiort from the irovernment et lioinc, or from 
some of its agt Ills abrviad, as if tit » AnKTieaiis wa'ic not fit to 
lie trusted oui of the pupillage in vvldcli ih.ey had been In'herto 

corthiif'd. 
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confined* Viceroys, Captains-gciieral, Judges, and other offi- 
cers, were sent out to them from Spain, \\illi bucli powers and 
instructions as the old goveniinent had been accustomed to trans- 
mit to its servants. Many of the persons entrusted with these 
commissions were of doubtful fidelity, and some of them had 
voluntarily taken an oath of allegiance to Joseph, and actually 
received from him the same appointments in tlie colonies which 
they afterwards ohlnin'‘d from tlic lligeney of Cadi/. Rut the 
transaction, whicli made the deepest iuipre>*sion on tlie colonies, 

TV as the rcvocatu>n of the decree in favrju** of tl)eir conimerce. 
^I'he remonstrances of Cuba ]\'!d at length awakened the Re- 
g(‘ncy from its torpor, ai»d ])r<Kiired a ch eree, * permitting the 
colonies to trad<‘ with foreign nation^ i:i articles of their own pro- 
iluction, for which they had no marl et at home. This decree 
was just, cHjnitahle, and neeessny ; but it »as contrary to tlie 
intciests, and oilensue to the pnjudict'^ of the merchants of 
Cadiz; and, on tliat at count, after an interval of five weeks, f 
it was recalled, and dr'clated to fiave hcen a foig^ay and 
sition on the piiblic. No inquiry, howevta*, was made into the 
origin, nor piini-liinc lit inflieUd on the autiiors of this pious 
hand ; and theielbre no eredit was given to the declaration, that 
ft was sjturioiis, and Ikurbern published without authority. No 
one could believe, tliat a foigu; of this miaue had l>een com- 
initU'd, with impunity, in the oifices of govenntient; or that a 
spurious d(‘eree, in mime of the Uegenej, had been suften‘d 
circulate lor weeks, in the place of iis residence, without ch.il- 
hngeor contradiction. The second decree was tlierefou al- 
tributed to the intiuence of tlie Junta and merchants of Cadi/, 
wlio hiul i‘\torted, fi om the weakiU'sh and necessitu’s ol tlie Ib*- 
gemy, the iienial of an act, which its members had tiol coinage 
to vindicate, or iiistiee*to maintain. W\^ mav judge whethci, 
alii'r conduct so mean, so dastardly and so dishonest, ant man 
of sense or sjiirit in America could lespect a government, which 
had acti'd a ])art so timifi, so udiiiig, and so fiandul' nt. 

W’hiie this impr(*-don was sjill trisli at Caraias, inteiligcni e 
ioiived, that all who lulhereJ to ihe I.ili' revolutionary proi-eed- 
nigs vv( re [ivoclaimed traitors, red tiuit the poU'. of die colony 
VMK* (lecLin^i to be in i >1.'te (ddik'^lvade, till it should aci.now- 
lecige tlie Kegeiuy (\uu/ as the uiie and legitimatt repu'seii' 
ration of herdiiiand \TL This measure, fruit of the , imbec ile 
tt.iughliiie.^s of iho government and dn.appointeil av-uict' of tlie 
incrciirnts, w^oiild have been of doabthil policy, ecuild it have 
het'ii followed Lij) i>y poweifulfieets and nuiutrous ui luics. RiU. 

. instead 
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iiistond of a Duko of Alva of Diiko of Parma to enforce its orders, 
tlie lleo’cniy sent oul a lawyer to wrani^lc with the colonists, and 
argue tliein into obedience. ISIr Cortavarrin, for so he was call- 
ed, fixed his )’esu!encc at Puerto Rico, and from that secure sta- 
tion commenced A regular fire of tedious proclamations against 
f^iracas; to which Caracas rqdied witli the same innocent wea- 
]>ons; — till at length, provoked with their obstinacy, and worst- 
ed in the argumcjif, he fulminated against them a decree; * 
confirming the blockade ordered by tlie Regency six months be- 
foie;f butvilh strict injunctionK to his blockading squadron, 
vljcrc such could be found, not to molest English or Portuguese 
vcssc'Is upon the coast, though these were the only ships he 
could ex]>ect to meet with. A piratical war Juul already com- 
menced, w hich cost tlu* people of Caracas the loss of some fisli- 
iiig boats aial miserable (‘uasters, but was attended with no other 
<'onr>cijiicnce ; and failed entirely in rcduciiig tiic colony to subr 
Uiis'^ion. 

Initalcd by this potty warfare, and enraged at the contume- 
lious ej)ithets whicl) the mollicr country and her })arli/nm con- 
tijuK-d to Lnisli upon ihomi the lenders of Caiacas executed at 
length a design, wliich they had caiJy aiinoimced, of assembling 
'i general congre^'s of delegate^ from all the principal tiiwms and 
<b\tiicts whieli had espou-cd their cause. Tliis congress nu‘( at 
Caracas on the 2d of March, 1811, and began with renewing 
llie oath of fidelity to rerdiuand VI [, and repeating the Ibrnu r 
(lecliirafions of attachment to theniotlicr country. Rut a ililler- 
ciit spirit from that of the first insurm‘nts had now arisen, and 
acquired an unhappy asccaiuancy in ihe ccdtaiy, A rcliigee lioin 
America, whose lii’ctiinc lias been sjicnt in stirring up enemit's 
to S[jain, had been jiennitted, b}^ the Englidi govenunenl, to 
return to C'aracas, and had there conlrivc'd to g.’t hinisiH' olcet- 
t‘d member of congress by one of the most inconsiderable low ri> 
of the province. A patriotic club was got togelljt'r, anil a 
iKwvspaper set on foot, wdtli the imposing title of the* ‘ l^itriot 
of Venezuela i’ having for its profes'^Ml objevt to discndiit and 
destroy the system of moderation on wliicJi the kadi‘i\s of llie 
insurrection liad hitherto proceeded. These arts \vcr(‘ as imual 
siiccessfuL On the 5th of July, 18l], the de{)iiti(s who liad 
so lately renow’cd their oaths to rerdiiiaml, abjured his autho- 
rit}", declared themselves absolved from all aliegi inec to the 
Crow'll of Spain, and constituted tlie }no\inces wliich ifiey re- 
)>rcsentcd into free and imlependeJit slate-, with tlie title of 
I bnled Provinces of \'enezuela. 

These violent changes have been followed by, the conHxjUf n- 
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ces it was natural to expect from them. An nritirevolutionary 
party has up, and excited alarm even within th(‘ city of 

Caracas. The adherents of the’ mother country have, iu tlicir 
turp, been proscribed, and punished by the same summary jus- 
tice, which, if the stronger party, they would have inlluiteti on 
their opponents. If the accounts we have received are correct, 
many persons ha\jc been arrested on suspicion, and thrown in- 
to prison; some banishexi, and not a few ]>iit to death ; and, to 
strike greater tcTror into tiie disaffected, tlic heads of the suffer- 
ers have been fixed on poles at the gates of the city, as a warn- 
ing to the unwary, not to question tlic legitimate authority cx- 
crei'-ed by tlie free and indcpendjiit states of Venezuela. — Such 
are the happy auspices under wliich South American regenera- 
tion has coinnicnced, and such the benefits of a leader experi- 
enced in revolutions ! Valencia, a town of the interior, net 
far distant from Caracas, and inhabited by some of the oldest 
and most respectable Cr^'olc families of tlic province, h:ul ori- 
ginally taken part with tlic iiisuigoiits, and sf'ut deputies to their 
congress ; but, on the declaration of independence, it fell off from 
their party; on wliieh Miranda was semt against the unhappy 
town with a body of iorcts; and, by the last accounts, he has 
punished it most seweuly for* it > disol)edIt‘M(’o. Coro and Ma- 
racaybo, however, still hold out; and coiuinuc, as they have 
done from the beginning of the rov^iiUion, stedfast.in the inter- 
est of the mother coiintr}. 

The provinces in the south and tlio w'cst liave not boon more 
fortunate or moie pacific. On the first bre ilihie: out of the dis- 
turbances at Camcjis, th(‘ Viceroy of Santa Fe de Bogota gave the 
.-.tricLcst orders to cut otfaH romuniniiation belwcen tiiepro\ inccs 
subject to lilt jui isdiction ami tle^se occupied b) the iiisargcntn. 
But the saiui gi iovtinces and tlio same tears, which h.id excited 
C\u*acasto u t agiiiet it', government, existed iu Nev/ Grenada. 
I'he laslmw-. ,and \ioJ(*i>ce of tlic Corregidor of Socorro, who 
made the r reops under lus command fire upon a mutinous, but 
iin iviued po}>idac<‘, bccaiue the signal for insiuTcctior, At- 
tackulliyan iinnu‘ri>e inuititude fioiii the neiglibourtng coun- 
1i^, lu was bf'^.Kged in a convent to vvlikh ho had retired for 
protection, and starvoil into sui rendering. ^ Socorro iimue- 
fliatJ^ appi/uned its junta, ami sent to the Audieiiciu of Santa 
1\‘ ii vindication of its proceedings. 'rhe\iceroy, liiiding it 
iu vain to. cqipose the general inchnations of the people, wdiieU 
find hi (‘11 strongly maiiiustcd in a tiiiiuilt tliat occur'cd iu the 
capital, but (usiroiis to retain at least the semleance of autho- 
rity, ;^icldtd to their Wi.-hes, aaJ indulged them wi.h a junta, 

cf 
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of which, in return, ho was cloclared pro^^idont. He even suc- 
ceeded in persuading them to recognise the Regency as the le- 
gitimate representatives of Feixiinand VI L in Europe ; f bur 
nis influence was of short duration. Tlie massacre, at Quito, 
of Jiiaiiy of the principal Creoles of that city, by a body of 
troops in the service of the Viceroy of Lima, excited universal 
detestation throughout America, and increasc^d all the former 
jealousies and apprehensions entertained of the oflicers and ser- 
vants of the mother country. The Viceroy of Santa Fe was 
dq)rived of his authority ; and from that time, the rich and 
extejisive kingdom of New (Grenada has followed the cxam])le, 
and trod, as nearl}’^ as ])osrible, in ti'.e lootsteps of Caracas, 
In •'priiio of the prt‘'.cnt year, a geniTal congress was held at 
Santa Te dc Bogota, which abjured tl)(' j)ro\isionai goveni- 
ments of Spain, but acknowledged Ferdinand VII. as the law- 
ful Ring and Sovereign of Cundinainarea ; for such is the new' 
appcilalion they have chosen for their connti}’. An angry re- 
})ly lias apj)cnred from (''aracas, aburing them for adhering to 
Ferdinand, and lieclai ing that CtU*acnh wall never submit to .t 
kingly govcriiment, or adojit any form of civil jKilicy, but ojh* 
manuficlujed for its own use by its own rcjirescn lathes. Ilo^v 
CundinamarCci has rccci\etl this rebuke, ha^' not \ct a}^pcared* 
The insui gents of Ibumos Ayres began with an aj)j)('m\iiKe 
<if moderation, which, unless we are great)} inisinfonn(*d, wa^ 
very far from corresponding with the real sentiments of thi'ir 
hearts. No juirt of America, it must be confessed, had groatt r 
provocotifms than Buenos Ayres, or stronger inducements to 
shake olf the yoke ol the mother country. NowlnTe was the 
])artiality of the government in fa\oLn ot Europeans more ex- 
clusive, or less justifiable. Vagabonds fioin Old Spain, with- 
out education, nurit or laltuts, were })ri‘lerred in eviay jile- 
partmeiit of the public service, to CrcMiles of the higlie^t lank 
and con^'ideration. No town of America is more comnu'rc iai 
than But nos A} res, or di]KuuIs more absoluUly and directly 
on its trad*'. It'.chic'f population consists of inercliauts; an 1 
its iirjpo’'lanC'' is tUriw'd eniinH from its situation as the staple 
of th(‘ liio lhaia vvith hh»rope. The at lit Ics which it e\])oi t « 
iire ol' 0 ])eH>^a!#l(* i.aoap'; and ctaisecjuenl !y every susptaisiiMi 
of ctiimijcice *is donb'y Injurious to it. No place had llieref()U‘ 
snflered ijtore SI viret} fiotn the rigid enforcement of the nuj- 
no})o]y of file mother country, or iVoin the heavy duties u})on 
trade which the connnis^Ioners of tlu (V ntial Junta had the 
toily to impose. Of tijcte gric vaiices, ButJiv)^ A} res had niad.e 
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loud complaints to the governni(jnt of Spain ; but no attention 
bad been given to its remonstrances. 

' In the town of Buenos .Ayres the revolution was accomplish- 
ed without difficulty. ^ Tlie Viceroy made no resistance to the? 
people, and yielded his authority without a struggle. But in 
other parts of the viceroyalty a Ibrmidable opposition declared 
itself. Montevideo was induced, by tlie influence of the JSpa- 
nish marine, to recognize the Regency of Cadiz, f Cordova, an 
inland to wni, about r/00 miles from Buenos Ayres, became the scat 
of a counter-revolution under Liniers and other adhcrciJls of 
Spain. As it was from this quarter tl.at l])e greatest danger 
W’as to be apprehended, the lemiers tlie revolution deqMtched 
a body of forces against Cordova. Doubtful of the fidelity of 
the people, the chiefs of the counter-revolution fled at the ap- 
proacli of the army of Buonos Ayres, % and endeavoured to 
c*sca]ie across the jfliiiiis of Tucurnan, and reach the frontiers of 
Peru. But lliey were pur'^uod and taken ; and, without anv 
form of process, barbaroielv maidered. Liniers, whose hu- 
manity to the Knglish after the reciipture of Buenos Ayres, en- 
titles him to our regret, was dcllbeialely shot througli the liead, 
some dajs aftei his suricndcr, b\ two of the opposite faction, 
on whom lie had confcrrei! the rank of officers ibr their ser- 
vices on that occasion. Ills po]*»iUiity at Buenos Avres was 
the true cause of tliis atrocious act. When tho re\’oiutiol^^t^» 
found it impo^^ible to gain him over to their part} , they dt^- 
termined on liis death, os tlie only tlloctiiil security against Ins 
<>pj)osition. 

After the <u])})ression. of the counter-revolutionists at Cor- 
dova, the revolntionai V aini} proceeded towards the Amlt/, 
to opjiose a force wl)i( h the Viceioy of Lima was making a- 
gainst them. An lutio.i took place at Suipacha, |j in which 
ti'e insurg(‘nts were vicU>ii(»us ; ami, as tlie pi ice of their vic- 
tory, tlio} lAitained possession of Potosi, and of the greater 
part of tlu* upper ’proMi'c. But the' aimy of Peiu rallied; 
and, in a snl)->e(;neiit .letum .t D»‘sciiuiadero, the troops oi 
Buenos Avies were loudly dek\tied iind dispei'^ed. An iiisni- 
icctioii at Aiec[nij)a, on tlie Sea, is ^iijqmsed to be the 

reason why the l\'inviaii U>r(*es hive not pursued tluir advan^ 
tage, and total)} expelled them from the upper eount)*y. 

Another detachment ol’ the rev )lutionary army wo'* sent in" > 
Paraguay to ^eciin’ the Poitutruese fiontier, and to compel d ^ 
indolent and unwilling inhabitants of that vast region to ei i- 
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brace the cause of independence. This expedition had no e- 
ncmief^to encounter, nor difficulties to overcome, but what a- 
rose from the immcnsily of the regions tliey had to traverse, 
and from the passive averscncss of the inhabitants to change the 
condition in which lliey were born. 

A more formidable opposition was established at Montevideo. 
'Hie party of tlic mother country, whicli was predominant in 
that place, had the superiority at sea, and could therefore in- 
terrupt at pleasure the navigation of the river. But the in- 
fluence of the English kept both parties within bounds, till the 
arrival of Elio, * an officer of the marine, who was sent out to 
the Rio Plata with the commission of viceroy of the province. 
After irjing in vain to persuade the Junta ol Buenos Ayres to 
iccognise his authority, Elio declared war against them, at- 
tacked th(‘ir ships, destroyed their commerce, and threatened 
to bombard their town, and to call in a Portuguese army from 
Rio de Janeiro to puhisli their rebellion. The Junta, provoked 
by his liosliJitics, anti alarmed at his secret intrigues in Buenos 
Ayrcs, ordered all hhiropcans into banishment, f who could 
not find sccLirify for tlicir behaviour ; and recalling their army 
from Paraguay, sent it against Montevideo. Elio, driven w’itli- 
in the walls of that fortress, had recourse to the bombardment 
of Buenos Ayus, and renewed his threats of calling in the as- 
sistance of the Portu^ucbO. An armistice lias been since con- 
cluded ; and, were Eliv> of a les^. \iolent character, tliis suspen- 
sion of arifts might possibly lead to a permanent aecomnio- 
dalion. 

In Chili, the aulhoiity of the mother country has been su- 

! )cr seeled by the nri^tocracy of the colony, Tlie government 
las fallen, jieaceably and without resistance, into the hands of 
the great Creole families, who seem hitherto to have used their 
power with temper and moderation. 

Very different has been the fate of Mexico. In no part of 
Spanish America have the flames of civil discord raged witli 
such destructive activity as in that kingdom. Nowhere has so 
much blood been sjiiit, or such irreparable mischief committed, 
yix months ago it was calculated, that more than 60,000 per- 
sqfiM had already perished in the contest ; and lliuugli the parly 
of the mother country was then triumphant, the iiisurgciits 
had been dispersed, but weie not pacified. Nuinrrous partic.i 
of gua villas occupied the mountains and infi‘^tcd llie high 
roads, so as to interrupt all internal eoinmrice, and render 
the coinnmnication of one city witli another iiiiccuie. Hatred 

and 
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5 »nd discontent were as strong as ever. The rigorous punish- 
meiits inflicted by the conqueror^ though they terrified for the 
moment, increased the alienation of the vanquislicd. The dis- 
dainful refusal of all redress of grievances, as derogatory from 
the dignity of government, removed to a distance all hope of 
concord or conciliation. 

Our information concerning this war is cxccwlingly defective. 
The revolutionary parly have published no declarations to jus- 
tify their insurrection, or explain their views; or, if they did, 
their mtinifestocs have not reached Europe. It appears, how- 
wer, from a short account of the commeneemient of tliesetiou- 
bles, published in that excellent but iniuh crdiuiiniatcd period i' 
cal work, the Eq^cinoU ^ tliat^thc arrest anddepo&al of the vice- 
roy, riarrigaray, in 1808, had divided the Mexicans into two 
parties, exceedingly inflamed against each other ; and tliat the 
favour sliowii by the Central Junta to those who arre>tcd Iiim. 
had convertetl llie opposite party into detenniiiod enemies of 
mother countiy. Nor wxtc other causes of discontent wanting. 
The same lliulu were comiiiitfed in Ntw' Spain as in other paiU 
of America. The Creoles were first bnoted up with (\XLrava- 
gant expectations, and disajipoinU'd ai>d disgusted. Every 
iicw victroy and .ser\ant of go;* :niiient tli.it .n rived from Eu- 
rope, brought will) him a lio4i importation of jobs. 'The mea- 
sures taken for the benefit of th^* country were dictated by igno- 
rance, or suggested by picjadice and malevolence. The Vl- 
verses in S{ nn l(*sscned th(' respect for tlie motlier country, and 
ins[)ired distrust of tlie wiMloiu or the honesty that directed hei 
councils. 

All extensive conspiiMcy luid h^ew foimied, wdiich w'as on lla* 
eve of breaking out, wIilii a \ieleiit and mistaken exercise of 
authority at Queretaro otcasioiad it suddenly to explode. In 
an instant, iliore tlian half the kingihau of New Spain was in 
anus, Tlie insurrection beg.in at iXdoie^, | iu the province of 
Cuanaxuato, in the centre of the mining country, and spread 
with incredible velocit} in c\cry dlnetion. Tlic riiiglcadeis 
were chiefly priests; but many lawyers and militaiy oflicen; 
Joined with lliein ; and, what was ino-l alarii.iiig of all, *»ome re- 
giments of militia. 41unr Ibrce^ ra})uil} incrcM'^ed to armies of 
‘50 or 40,000 men, and more; and, ‘‘v> po]Hdar was tlicir cau^e, 
that, after the severest defeats, they reas>,einbVd in a short tiiiie 
w it!) uruliihinisJ)t‘d imiiibers. .Vt Ihi-. critical moment, the \Ice- 
roy Venegas an ived fn'ri Spain; and the* acti\iiy, flinmcV' 
and eimrgy, which be di-vplaetd tii this oeeasion, his country 
js indebted for the pri scr\atu>ii vif Mexico. 

The 
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The insurgents liaving taken by assault the populous town of . 
Guanaxuato, * in which they found iinincn«e booty, advanced 
to Valladolid, w})cre they wtre received f willi dtunort strut ions 
i>fjoy; and, gathering strength as they proceeded, they passed 
through Toluca, and entered the plain of Mexico J with an ar- 
my ot more than 40,000 men. llidaJgo, Allendc, and ifieir o- 
ther chiefs, had great cxpcctatimis ironi the spirit of disullec- 
tion in tlie capitid; but the prudence of Venegas disconcerted 
all their schemes. Tlieir friends \\ilhin the city were deterred 
from showing themselves, by tlie dis}M)sition which he made of 
liis Ibrccs ; and many were detached from llieir cause, by the* 
sentence of excommunication which the Archbishop, at his insti- 
gation, fulminated against them.. After wailing some Iiours, 
without daring to attack the troops, who remaincal in their en- 
trenchments, they retired without attempting any thing ; show- 
ing ujK)n lliis, as upon other occasions, a nnseral)lc w^ant of en- 
terprise and dchcicncy of military skill. After their failure in 
this attempt, tlicy were pursued by a succession of disaster^. 
The judicious movements and well concerted attacks of Venegas 
bafflc'd all llieir plans, ajul drove them from one end c»f the 
kingdom to theotiu r. Alter iniumieraLle defeats, tlie chiefs (d' 
the jnsurrecti(ui ^^ere at length sin pi at 'Saltillo, in en- 
chnivouring to make tlieir e^eape into the internal provinees. 
Still, however, tlie coiiiUry wr J not p..(*uh li, A month aftes 
thoaflliir of Saltillo, a body of ir'.nrgents were in arnef 

in the neighbourhooil of (^ueulaio, and wi re then deibated. i; 
Sifcli, indeed, is tlie scant iiiC'-s of om* jolbrnialion with regarilto 
this war, that it ir. only iroin the oliieial accounts of victories-, 
that we know of the progress or coiitlniMiuv of the insurrection. 

The praise which Vcnc'gds has justly ineiiled for Jiis pru- 
dence and steadiness, in drcnnisnniei's (;f great dillicnify and 
alarm, we are concfamed to add he lias, i i our opit'ion, for- 
feite<i, by tlie cruelly and se\erity^ ol* his pumsiinieiit^ against 
the insurgents. In some places, w(‘ are told, he inis decimati^cl 
the inhabitants ; and wluTche has vr.un d t!ie lives ol his Indian 
prisoners, we have* iie.ud, that lit* has impivwd ii[)on them 
what they consider ini ind.chbk' mark (u' ign(;min\, by dejiriv- 
ing them of tin ir ea''^. It is alleged, cm tlie other side, that 
tlie insurgents had been c(|ually cruel ; and tlnit, in many ))lac- 
es, they Inid ST)ared no h’uropc'iui wlio fed) into their haiuls. 
The charge of inhumanity is probably true on both sides, (d- 
vil wars are proverbially sac age; unci we have only to look bac k 
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to llie situation of IrelaQd some few .years ago, to bo convinced 
Jiow much they are aggravated, where tlie question Jyos between 
the native-born inhabitants of a country, and those who claim 
a right Irom conquest, to liold them in siihjoclion. "Jlie mu- 
tual hatred of Creole and Kuro))ean, has been nowl)ere so 
strongly exemplified as in the insurrection of Mexico; and the 
consequence of their fury has been, tlie ruin and desolation of 
the country. Plantations have been wantonly laid wastt% houses 
jdundered and burned, and the works ol‘ the mines ruined and 
d( 2 ^t^oytxl. No class, indeed, of the communily Oas suffered so se- 
verely fi’om the war, as the jmoprietors of the mines. 'J'he insur- 
rection broke out in the mining districts ; and the two principal 
cities of the miners, (nianaxuato and Zacatecas, were for a 
long time in the hands of the rebels. Put, whetlicr they have 
been greatc.'sL sufierers, from the blind and inconsiderate fury 
of the insurgents, or from the fierce and unrelenting vengeance 
of tlie con(]ucror, it would be difficult to dc i ermine. \V’e un- 
derstand, that the mines are not only abandoned for the -pre- 
but, from the destruction of the miners, and ruin of the 
works, that it will be no easy matter to restore tlicui to thc*ir 
former activity. In the in(*an liinc', what sums the goyenunent 
could s[) ire, fiuve been applied to the restoration of this import- 
ant hrancli <>f national industry. 

After this historical re\ievv, which w^o liave endeavoured to 
make as concise as possible, consistent witli our object oi points 
Mig out tlie natinv, extent and can-^es of the present (rouble^ 
in America, we shall, in a fe%v words, state oiir reasons ft>r 
iliinkiiig, that it is imt for the innvest of the Sjianish colo- 
nies to declare themselves independeJit, or to separate entire^ 
l\ from the niotlier country, unless compelled to it by the uiU 
rcvisuiiable obstinacy of tlie goveniiiient of Cadiz, or by tbi{; 
complete conquest of Spain by the arms of Frtnce. 

In the first [>lace, it is clear, that independence of ihemcythcr 
country is not to be attained at present by the colonics, without 
a civil war and all its constHjuences — such as tlie devastation and 
ilestriiction of (he country, the interruption of all jieaceful in- 
dustry, di\isi<msand animosities ainong the iuliabitants, miliia- 
jy tyranny and usurpation, or, what is worse, subser\ieney to 
5 oiiie for**ign pow er, not less rapacious than SjiaiUi and more jra- 
Jous of her depeiideJicies. 'i'he ininibcrs of iSuropejtns in Ame- 
iica, who woukl resist so great a revolution, unlcs*? Ib’ced unon 
lliem by necessity ; the power vrhich they p4>sses.s; the union 
that subsists among them ; the influence they dtu ive from pro- 
perty, liom intermarriages and other connexions Vufh Creole 
f.Miiilies; their activity and habits i»f busiiK'ss ; the respect in 
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Vrliich they are held by the inferior casts, and by the Creoles 
themselves ; and even the ideas of their own superiority, in 
which they have been accustomed to indulge; render them, 
though the smaller party, a formidable body, which ought 
not in prudence to be exasperated. Oppression may be so gall- 
ing, and grievances so^ intolerable, as to overcome all these con- 
siderations; but an empty name is not worth tlic purchasing 
with present war and future discord. 

In the second p]«'iee, the sudden change from dependent colo- ' 
nics to st>vereign states, is a transition too great and too abrupt 
to be unattended vith danger. Tlic Spanish colonies have ne- 
ver been entrusted with any part of their internal administra- 
tion; and are therefore (juite unpractised in the government of 
their affairs, A nation may be compelled by circiiniNtances to 
pass at once from the custody of a master, to the free and jihso- 
lute direction of its own concerns. But there will be less hazard 
in the cliange, if the steps that hvid to it are gradual. Freedom, 
to be w^(‘il enjoyed, must not be seizcil upon imintiturely "Die 
way to -profit of ronjiincturc.«» favourable to liberty, is not to 
do all that is possible at the moment, but to attempt no more 
than tlic necessities of the time lequire, and tlie state of public 
opinion vvarrtints. 

La‘*tlv, the character and composition of society in America* 
greatly increase the ilinieulty and augment llie danger of a tho- 
rough revolution in its govornmeiit. propc'rtv of the coun- 

try is chiefly in the hands of C reoles and Kuropeans ; wliilc the 
nftijorit}'^ of the population consist', of Incli.ins, Miilattoes, and 
JMesti/oes. '^niesc casts are not more distinguislied from oi»c 
smother by differences of physical constitution and a}>pea ranee, 
tlian alienated by sentiments of mutual })reju(licc and aversion. 
The Court of Madrid, with that narrow policy wliieli so long 
distinguished it , 1 sought to pres( r\e, rntlier than to (‘\tijigiii'>h, 
these differences; and with regret we observe, in the Jale pro- 
ceedings of the (fortes, a disposition in some of its nuanliers to 
perpetuate them. * But, supposing (lie eimtrnry s\stem ado|)t- 
cd, and the most effeetiial means einpI(>v(Ml f()r m adicating every 
cause of antipathy and disroiitent f rom tlu* colonies, it must lie 
a. work of time to coiisohdate such ini\i‘d and diseordaut mal'- 
rials as compose the present }H>jmlation of Aimaiea. Tn the 
mean while, will tlie juide of the C’leole admit tlie Judian and 
Mulatto to a real equality with hiiriselt ? ^ViII tlie luitred an I 

dous/ 

* See the speech of CJuiamna, and the proposition of Arguelle,. r n 
tbf representation of tlie colonies in Cortes. 
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jealousy of tbc inferior CT'ts suffer the political power of the 
state to become the e,xclusive patrimony of the Whites ? On 
what foundation-^ shall \vc raise the new political structures that 
arc to adorn America? If pvoix'rtv is made tlie sole basis ot 
])()litical power, how wnll the vubonlmate casts be reconciled to 
a svstem which will leave tiiein, naked and unprotected, at the 
mercy of their old taskmasters and opprt'ssors ? If population 
is preforrcil, and mere numbers regulate the irovernment, what 
«;(»ciirity against the gro^s ignorance anti bliiiil fury of an unedu- 
<ale(l multitude, invested with the w'hole political powci' of thu 
state ? 8o far from w idling to see Ameiica totally independent 
of the nuTtlier countiy, we are coiuinced tiiat nothing is so c.- 
^t'ulial to lu'i* wtllivre, as an authority respected by lier inhabit - 
ants, bi'caiise h- dors not emanate dlrecll} from tbeinselvcs. 

Tlie dangers of discord and di\isioii, arising from the mixed 
jiopiilation of America, are greatly aggravated by the dj-.cu^- 
tioiis in which the revolutionist^ ha\e imjirudently induiire'd, in 
MipjKU't ar.d 1 iiidicntioii of tlnm* indi j)endence. W ill it be Iv- 
M(\(d, that nniong the diargcs against tlie mother country 
'e (\n\KMs, her rKbo(‘ale-' iiave iirg('d tin* c\c( coiiMnittcii 
n\ the W('lt/ers in tlie Kith century ? Il‘ sucli old accounts 
. le still open, wlint a reckoning have tlie CYev)lc‘s to settle wilii 
the jMr-terity of Atalnialpa ami Guatimo/.ln ? 'riie reNolution- 
sTs justil\ lliei^’ resisfanee to the mother country , by appealing 
o tiir natural ri<x]it of lietmeii to chu^e their government. 
We vhall not <ntcT into a di^eusvion witJi them ab(>nt the limit'. 

' 'F <!pplieation of llmt principle, but inerel\ ask them, wliellier, 
jiier ijiMstiUg on siK'h ar^unuin^, they mtaii to accomnuxiale 
rheh' praeMce to tlii*ir t!u‘ory. If llie\ slioiilvl Ikim' recourse to 
euifice or chicane tor tlie ])ii/})ose i)t i'\c hiding tlielr subli'or 
copjiei’-coloured brethren from an c()u*il ] .ariicijitilion of poliii- 
cal ]H)W(‘r, do tlie\ suppose that, iu-!i Ijom llit'sc lessons of 
natural right, the degraded caM- will submit ijuietly to the tks- 
fraiU ihisement ? And, superior as these' aie in numeric'd popu- 
lation, 11 admitteel to a political ecjualily w ith the whiles, w h 
tliey not in (‘lleet be llieir masters ? 'Unit the practice and 
tlu'oiy of tile revolutionist's may be found at variaiiee, when 
lliey come to si'ttle their governments, is a >iippositjon TtMi ai- 
togi’ther gKiluitoiis, but probable Iroin imin\ parts of tue> con- 
<luei. Principles urged v uli the greatest coniid- uee against t!ie 
mother eoimliy, appear to them to have lost iluar \iitue, ,di ii 
iln-( c t(*(l agaiiet themsebes, "Pile first Junta 1 1’ liueiuw ,\\iv . 
exilaniK'd against the liegeuey of C’adiz as an iilogi and 

hsiiipid iiiilluuil\ , but ciidea\ourev.l by trick and dela\ t > pro- 
long !♦ * own d'>imuion o\er liie di-leiu towns of the Ivio I'Lua. 

M 'J h 
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If the princi])los of nnlnval rin^ht ma^o it lawful for tl)c people 
of Caracas to sq)arato from ISpaln, wJiy have not the people of 
Ahiloncia an equal viii,ht to separate fioin Caracas ? Wliat rifrlit 
lias ('’aracas to form a constitiilion for herself, that docs not 
equally belong to Coro and Maracaybo ? Such, hemever, is 
the inconsistency of Innnnn conduct, that the leaders of Cara- 
cas wlio plead their natural rights against Spain, have puiiislicfl 
the Valciiciniis as rebels, aial are collecting and ccpiipping ar- 
mies to reduce Coro and Maracaybo to subscribe to llieir confe- 
deral ion, 

I'hc eager friends of American independence Tvall accu<e us 
of 'partiality to tiu* mother country in these reinai ks. \\"e fear 
the politicians of Cadi/ will be still more ohended with u> lor 
the obsurvat’ons that an' to iifdovi. 

An\ioinly, t]>en, as'^ve d^vire tlait the cojme>:ioii bc'tu ct'Ti Spain 
andlior Arnerieand' minions slu/idd beuUsoned, wlule Spairi 
nlaintain^ lu'r strug for independence, '.ve aie so tlunoughly 
convinced, that AoiericM b entitled (o a full ind Ci)m})leie redrc's^ 
of her grit'v.'niees. tli n il' the mother cteneitr\ <d)Minaiely re- 
fuses to coJiijjK \Titii her hist petition^, lliink llu' (’<>)onist<- 
oiiglu to perse\c*r< ill t'n ir in oirrcction, and obtain In I’orcc* 
that ndres.s ibr the p i i, and security lor tin,' i'ulure, wliicli 
pride and a''. ariec ^^^|^lllejd iVi m them "I’hal inde])tMi(lence will 
be the iiatio'al result of such a <\>id]ict, if succc' ^ful on the ))art of 
th * colonists, wo tO(^ plainly see ; and it is for that reason \vc f'U 
tri'at those wIk) luc e aiitliority in Spain, wh’le it is yet lime, id 
f.to]) llic })rogrcss ol' wmv, by just coneessiom- to their subject'. 

I'lu'^c concessions, lio'Ai'ver, if tluw are meant to bi* a suita- 
ble odering !o ric<j, must neither be li'u nor inconsldejabie. 
Tn the first place, her g rveimnent must he ))lmed in siicli haiuls, 
that wliatcver may he the ja^e ot' Spain, llie ind<‘peihience ot 
America v.all be secure. Tlie majority of jxusons in the service 
of tiie state, in lliearmy, it) tiie iau, in tlu' clmrch, in the col- 
lection of rev'-'iiee ami <.i(iher suboi’dinalc' d; jni3*tmeiits of go- 
vcrninent, must Ix' native Americans, or Kni ipcaus long set- 
tled in tlic country, who have an interc'st in its salety and wel- 
fare equal to that of its iiatj'vo inhabitants. In ilu' second 
place, jhc' conn ctcc of .\meiica lunst be free. The Ai^jcri- 
ejiiy must hrv(‘ a to tr'de duotfly with* all comitrics 

ill amity with tin' crown of Njiain, juniug siuh duliis aa 
ihelr owi; provincial ass. mblie-, and not {lie C'orUw at Cadi/, 
shad impo e. Protecting <luLies may be necessarv in soiui' 
parN of ^nu‘?‘ica tei lu r o*\ii mauniactmu''. ^ but ilu -e uii'i 
vary in their nature and amount, acev.rvhng t(j tiu- ci)(iim- 

mcc's of tlie diller(*ht provinces, of ''hull none c.tij uilgt: 
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*o well as their local legislatures. It mo\cs our in lignatiori 
to hear the liy}>ocritical lamentations of the rneichantft ot 
Cadi/, ovcr'the Vuinetl inaimhutuivs of America, — coin})assi()n 
for whom, they would |>ersUHcie us, is their chief leasou for with- 
holding freedom of trade from the colonies. We hardly dare 
usk ourselves, whetlu^r th<‘s<.> arc the same j)ersons who used to 
nrocure orders from iVIadivl to root out the vines and biirn the 
, Lonisof Ameriea, lesi they slumld ink^’lere with the lucrative 
comnuTce of tlie mollier country. In the third place, the 
inalversAlions and eonuptions of the conns of law, and the 
nbu‘'es and exei'ises of the (xecutive branches of administra- 
tion, must be eoru( ted and punislted in' America, by tribunals 
iiuh'penden: of the C'lwn. In the fourth })lace, Ainerka must 
im}»osc lier own taxes ; grant and apjuopi i.ae her own revenue; 
reeehe ;m m count of .its expendilip*e Irom the servants of the 
Crown ; and inert'iiseor diminish its amount at the fiiscrction ol 
her ivprt'seijtalives. 

Ti) c.irre \\iU system of conciliation into ellect, thrn^ must be 
pro\incial h'gi.lalurc.N hi America, ijne'^ted with ihf' .nole piover 
of imposing taxi's; and, with tlie consent of the Crown, of 
tnaiving jaws, 'riit ip.sembhes will lu* chosen hy the people, 
but summoned bv tlie King. Annual taxes ami an annual 
meeting bill will seeurt' n'guliu eonvocation* A rejux'sen- 
tation, iouiuled on propert' , w.ll not txelude the h hriorca'ts 
tioin pi.jilical power ami M‘ris'dM*atiou, and yt‘lha\e, in fict, 
to the whites, where it eau 1) I be huigt'd, a prejMaulerance in 
tlie ; \shiie th ‘ aiithmlTN and iMlluen(.e of the C’roun 

w ill secure to tie- imbnus aiel Mui.*tto< a })i otet t’on and di - 
fence' against oppression. I lit* Aisu>*Ktrv ami iuipractit able 
.selieine ol repre'Cntiiig Aiui'Mea in the Coiles ol Spain iiiiisi b?- 
abaiidtmeil, and with it a’l j)n J(*nsion«. lo lea'Lslat'b e autlu'riu , 
ni the moduT c<nintrv, o\v'r I'.or cohmies. The C io\mi will, in 
that eas(‘, he tlie sole bond of I'olitleal union Iwtw'cen Spain 
AuH'j’ica ; and in rt'luvu lor so many saLiilic<.s trom tlie motluw 
eountrv, — Am(‘ri«’a must eouseut, th it, till tin* exercise ot tint 
roval aulhoiiiv shall be remored in the }>eiM)n of the monarch, 
tlie executive jiov'cr establisln i in tiie puninsulu sliad be recog- 
nised in the colonies. The ctinnexion e.f Spain with America 
will iieihe same with that of (beat Hritain ami Ireland, btfirc 
the rrilon, — sujiposing a law to have been*passed in jjvlaiul, 
as was onci' pro]>ose(l, lliat wlioevor whs liogent of dreal Ihb 
lain siuuild, ijwfiUto^ be llcgent of Ireland. Sucli a com 
nexion b, perhaiis, not the most desirtable form of govei ninciit 
t(»r 1 idler jiarlv ; but, in the present CrcuiU'stances ol both, it u 
preferalile to a e('mp!i te .separation ai d civil war. Let the ex- 

A1 ^ p«rijuc-u^ 
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jjeriiveiit bo triocl in Mexico, Peru and Goateniala, where the 
niotlior country stilJ retains lior authority, though* it rests on- 
slij^pory and pi ecarious ibumhitions. Let the saifle conditions 
bo oflf red to tlie insurgent provinces and if tliey refuse such 
r(‘a'*oiinb]e terms of accommodation, let war be made upon them : 
but, in llic mean time, let Spain reserve her troops in Gallicia 
for a diflerent eiieniy. To j)urriue the subject farther, would be 
to abiiK' the patience of our readers. We shall therefore proceed, 
witiumt more delay, to the analysis of Mr Humboldt’s work. 

Gf tlie three iirst h)oks, we have giveu an account 'in a for- 
mer Number. The foiirtli is dedicated to the Agriculture of 
New Sjuiin, and to its Mine^^. 

U'lie backward Jicss of agricidlure in Spanish America has 
been usually attributed to its mines of gold and silver. This 
error Mr Huujboklt successfully rcfutCB. He admits, that in 
some district'', as in Clioco and other jxirts of New Grenada, 
the people leave ihcir fields uncultivated, while tliey mispend 
tlicir time m st'ai'cliing' for gold dust in tlic beds of rivers. It is 
!iI>o true, that in ( uba, Caracas, and Goatemala, w^here there 
arc no mines, mmiy higldy cultivated tracts of country are lobe 
round. But, on Uie other liand, tlie agriculture of Peru is not 
inferior to tliat of Cuinanu or Ciuayana ; and, in Mexico, tlu' 
lust cultivated district is the territory extending from Salamanca 
Ui Guaiiaxuato and Leon, in the midst of the most ))ro(luctI\e 
mines of the w^orld. So far from mining being prejudicial to 
, agriculture, no sexmer is a mine discovered and wrought, than 
( ultivation is seen in it*, iieigiibourhood. Towms and villages are 
liuilt. Provisions are wanted kir the workmen, and subsistence 
for the cattle employed in tlie mine. Whatever the siirronnd- 
ing country can he made to produce, i^ raised from it ifi abun- 
dance. A flourisliing agriculture is established, wliich not un- 
frcquenlly survives the pro.qierity of the mines, to which it w\nr 
indebted ftir its origin. The husbandman remains and 
\atcs his fields, after the miner, who had at first set him to 
work, is gone to another distri<'t, in search of a more abun- 
dant or less exhausted vein. The Indians, Lri particular, who 
prefer a mountainous situation to living in the jilains, seldom 
-quit the fauns they luue established, though the mines are a- 
bandoned, which were, perhaps, their original indueianent for 
settling there. Indian \i Dagos and farms are continnally found 
in the valleys, and amidst the preeijiices of tlie highest moun- 
tains. In the same manner, the agriculture of Lombardy and 
Flanders continues to flourish, though the manufacturing indus- 
try of th(‘be countries has been long extinguished. 

In his account of the agricultiu'c of New- ypain, Mr Iluin- 
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boldt enters into many curious mid intc^restinpr detail? concern- 
ing the origin^ natural history, and cultivation of the cliftcrent 
vegetable produclious of that kingdom, in which our limits will 
not permit us to Ibllow him. We shall, therefore, confine our- 
selves to a few extracts from this part of his work. 

Of uU the vegetable productions cultivated for the use of man, 
there is none which uflbrds so much food from the same (juan- 
tity of land, as the Plantain or Banana tree. A field ol JOO 
square 7Hdrcs in plantain trees aflbrds 4?000 lib. w'eight oJ food ; 
— the same field in wheat will })roducc about SO Jib, — and in 
potatoes 90 lib. The quantity of food from llic plantain 
tree is, therefore, to the quantity of food from wheat as 133 to 
1 ; — and to the quantity from potatoes as 44* to 1. The quan- 
tities of nourishment, it must be owned, are not proportioned to 
the weights ; for tlie fruit of the plantain tree contains a greater 
portion of mucilaginous juice than the seeds of the Ccrealia. 
An arpent^ covered with plantain trees, will maintain 50 per- 
sons; — the same qiianlity of ground sowm with wheat will nor 
support two iiidi\ iduals. The plantain tree does not tlirivc 
w'here tlie medium temperature is below' 24° (Contign. 'riienn.,^ 
or 75^2 P,); but there arc 50,000 square leagues of the Mexican 
territory in that situation, Tlic frnitof the plantain tree islkri- 
iiaceous, but contains a small portion of vegetable gluten, and u 
great quantity of 'saccharine matter. Mi Humboldt remarks, 
that, in all tropical countries, saccharine matter is considered 
to be eminently nutritious, 

Tlie same country that affords the plantain tree, produces tlie 
Casstiva root. 'Hie farina of the cassava rtiot, culled maniocy is 
made into bread ; which the natives, to ihstinguish it from the 
bread of maize, call pan dc iivria calientc. The .flour of ma- 
nioc has this inestimable advantage, that, w'hen dried and toast- 
ed, it is secure from tlic deprctlations of worms and other in- 
sects. It contains, besides lariuaceous fecula, a saccharine mat- 
ter, and a viscous substance resembling caoutchouc. Tlie cas- 
sava root is not cultivated in New' Spain at a greater height than 
0‘00 or 800 metres above the level of the sea. Its poisonous 
juice becomes Imrmless by boiling, and separating the scum that 
rises to tlie to]) ; and is then used by the natives for seasoning 
llieir food. Tlie original iuliabitants of Haite, after the con- 
quest oi‘ their country by the Spaniards, used to poison lliem- 
selves witli this juice, ajul for that purpose assembled in pmties 
of lil'ty or nune to take it together. 

jM:ii/e is the chief food of the inhabitants of New Spain. It 
is culli\ate(l, from the coast, to the lieight of 2800 metres above 
rli. a. It» ^er\ fertile lend?, and I’l very good years, it gives 

M ; a 
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a return of 800 for 1 ; — but the average return for the intra-tro- 
pical part of the country is not more than 150 for 1 ; — and in 
New California, it is from 70 to 80. In very hot and moist dis- 
tricts, two or three crops arc obtained in the joar; — but, in most 
parts of ^thc country, only one is taken, ^o crop is more un- 
certain than maize; iuid as it is seldom equally good in every part 
of the kingdom, the transport of maize conies to be the priiicijml 
branch of internal commerce. A general failure of the crop 
is followed by scarcity, or even famine. Its price varies from 

livres to 25 ]i\Te.s the fanega; * and when it exceeds 10 li\rci 
for a length of time, the common people are forced to use other 
and less wholesome iiouri&hment. The annual produce of Nc\r 
S[)ain in maize is estimated at 17 niiUions of fanegas anmuiJIy. 
It may be preserved for three years at Mexico; and iu colder 
climates for six years or se\en. The Indians prepare a fer- 
mented liquor from maize ; and, before the arrival of the Spa- 
niards, they extracted sugar from its stalks. 

It appears, that a species of wdieat and a species of barley 
were cultivated in Chili before the arrival of the Spaniards ; — 
but none of the Cerealia of the old Continent were known in 
America when it was first discovered. The Cerealia are not 
cultivated in the intra- tropical part of Mexico at a lower eleva- 
tion than 800 or i,*00 metres abo\e the level of tlie sea, and in 
very small quantity at a lesu height than 1200 or 1800.— At a 
greater elevation than 8500 or 4000 metres, neither w heat no; 
rye come to maturity, though the medium temperature of llnsr 
regions is liiglier than in parts of Siberia and Norway, where 
both jilants are cultivated with success, liut then, the heat in 
the latter countries is very great for a month or six weeks in llie 
middle of summer ; while, in tlie former, the tliennonietcr ikwit 
rises for a whole day above 10*^ or 12^ (50° or 52 ,0 F.) 
Mexican wheat is of excellent quality; and the medium return 
throughout the kingdom is from 22 to 25 for I . In some place*, 
it gives fj'om 80 to 40 for 1 ; — and, in New' California, only IT 
or J8. Much wJieat is exported from Vera Cruz to Cuba. 
Harley and rye tlirive very well in New Spain oats are very 
ilttlc cultivated. The* potatoe is a great object of culture in the 
higli and cold parts of the country. Rice is but little attended 
to, though vvi‘]) adajited for the marshy lands on the coast. 

The Spanish government has always discouraged ni its colo- 
nies the cultivation of the vine, the olive, the mulberry tree, and 
the plants producing hemp and flax. While Humboldt was in 
New Spain, an order came from Madrid to grub up all liie stocks 

ol 

The Spanish fanega is equal to 1.52, or about 1^ Engli.h buihel. 
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of vines in the northern part of the kinirdom, wliere thej" had 
been cultivated with so much sue<‘ess as to "ive alarm to llie mer- 
chants of Cadi/, by tlu‘ dimini-ihed consumption of wine i'rom 
the mother country. There is but one olive jjh'ijitalion in New 
iJpain, and tluit* belongs to the Arc)d>ishop of Mexico. To- 
bacco is another l^rancli of culture, wliicli has been in a great 
nieasure sucri/iciKl to political considerations. Since \>hen 

the royal inoiifjpcily was establiihed, no tobacco can be planted, 
except in particiil.ir districts, and none can be sokl, excejU to the 
King's oflic<*r.s. Parties of sokliers are eni])loyed to go'al)out the 
country in searcli of tobacco fields ; and w^kTetliey find one on 
forbidden ground, they impose a fine on the owner, and direct 
the plantation to be dcM roved. Uliis odious and vexatious mono- 
poly produces to the King of Spain, in Mexico alone, a clear 
revenue of more than ‘JO millions of iivres annually. 

In one of our former Ntunber^, * an account w'as given of 
the Pita, or Amorican aloe, and of the PiilcjiU', or fermeiitei! li- 
cjiior ]irepared from its sap. Piili^ue is the lavouritc dnni <;f aU 
1 lie nations that speak the Aztetic tongue. It tastes like citNr, 
but has an oflensive hmell of meat in a state of piUrtloction. 
The anient spirit distilled from it is strictly ]>ro}iibilcd by law, 
les* it should inlerh're with the sale of Spanish brandy ; but 
gjeat cjuantities of it arc clandestinely made. The pita also fur- 
nishes tliread 5 and the nm‘i(*nt Mo\I(‘ans prepared i'rom it a ^ort 
i>f paper. Next to the niai/e cuil jjotalee, Mr Ilimiboldt C(‘n- 
siders it the nu'st useJ’iil ])roducti('n insiowed by nature on dit 
mounlainons countries of Aitieiica, situated within tin* tropics. 

Of sugar, W'la Cru' exports iiupuplb' morc‘ than half a mil- 
lion ol’ arroba*^ ; *1 and Mr Humboldt c*stimatcs the consump- 
tion of *.hat iirliek' in New Spain at more than twice as mueli. 
C'uba, as lie iiiil.n.is iis, {‘xported in 180iJ, 2,576,000 amb.u 
<»f sugar, and u cd for her i’Ueriial consumption 4-40,000 more- 
We have mc n :i statement of the c'Xj)ort of sugar from llie 
Havana, from iSOl to ISIO inclusive, by which it ajipears, 
that the av(‘ragc^ for the last ten yc'ars has been 2,vS50’,000 arro- 
bas, or al ouL (^ 4,000 cwt. a year. Cotton, indigo, coliee 
and cacao, rre not eiihivated to any extent in New Spain; 
though the Mexicans, like all other Spaniards, are great con- 
sumers i>i‘ clu)cola(e. Mr Humboldt was at j)ains to- a'-eer- 
tain tlic (jUHiiilty of cacao exported annually from ilm Spani.vli 
^etticlncnl.s ; and, taking the average of four years, from 1 T:?m tt» 
180'J, he found it as follows: — From Venezuela and Maia- 

cuybo* 

♦ No. 81. Art. 10. 

-{ The Arroba is equal to 2^.8175 lib. avoirjiipoi' 3 . 
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cnybo, 116,000 fbnofras; from Cumana, 18;000j from New 
Barcelona, 5000 ; and iroin Guayaquil, 600,000; total, iJ2S,000: 
But in tliis calculation ho omits tlie cacao of Goaleiiiala, which 
is the iiio&t chteomed of all. Tlie whole of the Vanilla consumed 
in Europe, comes from the provinces of Oaxaca and Vera Cru/. 
in New Spain. Mr Humboldt gives a inimite account of the cul- 
tivation of this plant, wliich had not been formerly described. 
Great care and nicety are required in drying it. The demand for 
it is less than we should have expected. The quantity annually 
prejiarcd for use, does not much exceed 900,000 j)ods, llic va- 
lue of which, at \ e:a Cruz, is from '^0,000 to 40,000 dollars. 
Cocliincal is another article of commerce, m lu'cli till lately v as 
the sole production of New Spain. According to Mr Humboldt’s 
information, the province of Oaxaca furnishes, annually, 62,000 
arrobas of cocliiiieal, which, at sevcnl3^-five dollars, arc wortJi 
2,400,000 dollai*s. 

Thewhole of the* aninialproduceof tlieagricnltnrcof NewvSpain, 
is valued by Mr Humboldt at Iwcnly-ninc millions of dollars; and 
as this calculation is founded on accurate returns of the amount 
of tlie tithes, and has been revised and corrected by a very intel- 
ligent body, ibe municipality of Valladolid, it may bo consider- 
ed as a near approximation to the truth. The vafue of the pre- 
cious metals, annually extract(‘d from the mines of tlie ^alne 
kingdom, may be estimated at about twenty-two millions of dol- 
lars ; and consequently, the \vcalth which New Spain derives 
from agricultuie, exceeds the wealth which it derives from the 
extraction of the precious metals in the proportion of 29 to 22, 
or nearly in that of 4 to 3. 

The obstacles to the improvement of Agriculture, ai’c partly 
derived from nature, and partly from positive iiislitiition. (jf 
the first class, the principal is the excessive dryness of tlie cli- 
mate, and want of moisture in the ground. I'his evil has been 
increased since the arrival of the 8])aniards, who have cut 
down the forests in the interior of tlie country, and have tlierc- 
by exposed the soil to the stronger action of the ra^s of the sun, 
which in that attcnualed atmosphere, possess an extraordinary 
powder of evaporation, as Mr J iumboldt ascertained by exjiei'i- 
ments. The dry season, on the table land of Mexico, lasts 
from thy beginning of Oefober to ifie end of May, without 
any interruption from showers. Towards the end of that jic- 
riod the veadure of the fields disapjiears, and the cro]).s, parti- 
cularly those of wheat, begin to sulSei ; and if the rains are de- 
layed much beyond their usual time, notliing can save lliem but 
artificial irrigation, where that is practicable, riaiitations of 
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trees, and a general system of irrigation, are the remedies for 
this evil. 

The obstacles from positive institution, are chiefly the vast 
accumulations of landed property in the hands of a few persons, 
held under all llic strictness of Spanish entails, and the exten- 
sive tracts of country possessed in coniraon, and therefore ill- 
cultivated and neglected. The church lands arc inconsiderable 
in extent, tlic fee simple of tliem not being valued at more than 
two or three millions of dollars. But in addition to the landed 
estate of the clergy, ecclesiasticid bodies have mortgages on 
land to the amout of 41-i millions of dollar^’, for which the pro- 
prietors of the land pay tliem an annual interest- In 1804, 
the greedy and necessitous Court of Madrid, hearing of this 
immense capital belonging to the clmrch, ordained the whole 
of it to be seized upon for the benefit of the State, and tlirectecl 
its court of Exchequer at Mexico, to exact payment, not as 
heretofore of the interest, but of the principal itself, and to re- 
mit it by the first oj^portuuity to the mother country, to be 
there paid into the sinking fund established for the extinctlou 
of the vales or paper money, with vshich tlic kingdom was then 
inundated. The execution of this order, which must have 
ruuK'd tlie greater part of ilic landed proprietors of New Spain, 
by withdrawing from them so large » portion of tlieir capita), 
was attempted by tlie Mexican exchequer, but with so lithe 
success, that, in June 1806, they hail not received payment of 
more than I ,'200,000 .dollars of tiie sum demanded. 

'Ilie wages of ialx)pr in New' Sj)ain are 2\ reals do p!ata a day, 
on the const, and 2 reals de plata, or ^ dollar, on tlie table land. 
The average price of maize on the table iaiid, wliere it is the 
principal tooil of the people, is estimated by INIr Humboldt at 
5 livros the fanegn. The fanega is somewhat more than bu- 
shel ; and consequently a labourer, on the table land of Mexi- 
co, earns about I 7 pecks of ludimi corn a day. The ordinary 
pi ice paid for wheat upon the farm, in New' Spain, is about -h 
or 5 dollars the caigiy or load, which weighs loO kilograms; 
but the expense of carriage raises it, in the city of Mexico, io 
9 or lO^ollars; the extreme prices being 8 luid 15. The ordi- 
nary price of 1 50 kilograms of wheat at rari?, according to Mr 
Humboldt, is 150 francs, or dollars. Wheat i‘;» tliereldre 
nearly twice as dear in the city of Mexico, as it is at Baris. 
But, on tlie oth<*r hand, it must be considered, that wheat is not 
so much an article of the first necessity in New ISpain as it is in 
France. According to Mr Humboldt, not more than 1,800,000 
pi'rsoMs in llie kingdom of Mexico usv' wlteat habitually as an 
article of ‘^ubvi^tt^nce. There to be 'kUiv, a greater proper- 
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t!on of wheat eat^^rs in the city of Mexico than in any otlier 
pait cf the kinj;(i< in ; but one half of it.s population, and that 
the poorer ])art, coiisj«.ts of Iiidiaiis and of mixed casts. 

The chapter on the ^line's* i\hicii follows that on Agriculture, 
frlve*- a inoie eoinprcheii‘'ive a it \/, and contains more minute and 
cin um^tauiial dt tails court ’-iimg tlie rnino.s, tlian .'Uiy work that 
]ij iiecn publislu'd on ti'e subject. Our r^'adcTs will not ex- 
j Iron’ us a complete analysis oi this pair of ATr Humboldt’s 
book. M’e mint be contenttsl with extracting ^imie of the re- 
S)ult> ; lea ini; tho-^e \djo h.ne cm iosity to ac(|uiie inforiiiutiou 
on tills ipij'oitant subject, to examine the original work. 

It will surprise the g'^nerality of our leaders, to he ttild that 
the siKcr mines of New Spain, the most producti\e of any tliat 
have been e\er known, are rernaikahle lor the poverty of the 
mineialthey (onlain. A quintal, or ib'Ot) oinuxs of ‘*ilycr ore, 
alibrd^, at .i medium, not more than 3 or 1? ounces of jmie .dl- 
\er. The siiine qiuintily of mineral, in the silver mines of Mii- 
lienberg, in Saxoiiv, fields from 10 to l.> ounces. It is not, 
therefore, the richness of the ore, but its abundunce, and the 
facility of woiking it, which render the mines of New’ S])ain so 
much supeiior to those ol Ii<urope. 

The fact of the small iiiinibcr of |>ersoiis einpkned in die la- 
bour of tlie mines is not less contrary to the commonly leceiscd 
opinions on this subject. The mines of Guanaxuato, infinitely 
••ichcr than those of Potosi ever were, allbrded, from to 

1803, near forty millions of d(;l]arb in gold and silver, or \er^ 
near fi\e millions of dollars annually ; thatis, somewliat l(‘s^ ihaii 
one fourtli of die whole quantity of gold and silver from Niw 
l^pain ; vet these mines, productive as they were, did not cni- 
ploy more Uian .5000 workmen of eveiw description. 'Plie la- 
bour of the mines is perfeclly IVec in Mexico ; and no spccits 
of labour is so well paid. miner earns from to 30 iVancs 
a week; that i > from h to dollars; while the wages of iLe- 
conunon laboin cr, as we liav^' alreudv staled, me n(4 nuue than 
addlareaul a lialf. Tlie tenatmos, or persons who cairy the 
ore on tlu ii bacl.s fom tlie place vWiere it is dug out of the 
mine, to the place whert it h colkrttd in hcajis, leceive 0 iVancs 
lor a day’s work of six houis. No slaves, criminals, or forced 
labonreis, are e^er em])lo}eil in tlie Mexican mines. 

Mr Hurnhoidl, who is \v(‘ll acquainlod with the mines of Gc’- 
manv, points out many defects and inqHuTections in tliose of 
New" S] aim One of tiie ino^t c/bvious is the clumsy, imperfect, 
and cxpon'h,e mode of cle.*ring them from water; in coiet- 
qiuuice of winch, sc’me of the richest mines have been overflow- 
''ed and abaadoiicd. Another great deiect, is the w'unt of ar- 
rangement 
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ranprcmclit in’tlic di^-position of tbc galJorios, and ali’sf-nco of b- 
(tral comnnmications, which add to tlie miccrtaiiity, and in- 
crease ])rodigioiJs]y the eJcpense of worLing Llie iiiiues. No 
})bn of the galleries is formed, and no contrivances used for 
aln'idging labour, and facilitating the transport <»l‘ niatci iaR 
M’^hcii new works are undertiiken, they are often began without 
due consideration, and always conducted on a iscide too large 
and toi> cxpeiisive. 

More than three fourtlis of the silver obiainc'd from America 
is extracted from the ore by means of quicksilver. The loss of 
quicksilver in lliis operation is immense. 'I'he quantity con- 
sinned in New Sj)ain alone is about (piintals a year ; and 

in the A^bole of America, alx)Ut 2 5, 000 (juinlais arc aimnallr 
<‘Xpended, the cost ol’ w]n<*h, in the cohmies, !^Ir ITumboJdt 
estimates at tS,200,000 Jiv res. ilie great(*r jaui of this quick- 
silvf'r has been furnished of laic years by the mine of /ilmaden 
in Spain, and the residue was ot)taincd from Istria in CVnrnola. 
Inj SOl^, Alniiidon alone supjditd more than L^0,000 qniiitals. 
I Inencavtlicii in Peru, whicli in the sixteenth century ailbrded 
for some years more tliaii 10,000 quintals of quicksiher a year, 
lioes not yield at present quite 40(K). Such being the ease, it 
comes lO he a (jiiostion of infinite importance to y\incrica, how 
its mines are to be provided with quiv’ksilvei*, if the supply from 
►Spain and (iennany should be cut oiT. I Imnboklt seems to 
ot opinion, that there are mines of cinnabar in America suflici- 
ent i'or the pur])ose. He eniimeratts several in New Spain 
and Ne\v Cirenada, as well ns in Peru ; but, till they are worked 
or examineiL with greater care than they have been hitlierto, it 
is iiiqjossiMe to Jiulge >\liat cjuanlity of mercury they are cap- 
abk* (.‘f yielding. It is liie sup})Iy of mercury that ilelennines 
the prodneliveness of the siIv(T mines ; for sucli is the abund- 
ance (d’tlie (ue, both in Mexict) and Pern, that the only limit 
to the fjiiaiuity of silver obtainetl from tlio^e kingdoms, is the 
wont of mercury ibr amalgamation. The sale of quicksilver 
in the Spanish colonic’s has been liitluaio a royal inouopolv ; 
and tJie distribution (»r it among tin niln(.j s a source of influ- 
ence, and possibly of profit, to the .sei\;un-> oftlie Cixmii. Gal- 
vf‘/, to whom America is indebud Jbr the sysUm of fl ee trade, 
rt'diicetl the }>rice of (juitksiher from to li dollaus llu* <]inn- 
(al, and tlierehy contributed ni(;st i-senlim!^ to tiic sub.-cquent 
prosperity aiu^ increase of the mines. 

.\!ier eoneliiding Ids account of the mi-ies of Ne*> Spain, JMr 
i Iiimboldt giv('s a general view of tlu‘ m.iiieral rakes oi* tlie« o- 
th'-r j)i*oN iiuvs of America. In Ika-u, /.ha' oie exists in as gxcat 
^^bimdaiice as in Mexico. The inrif^ ( l.a nuceha ndght be 

7nod< 
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made as productive as those of Guanaxuato. But the art of 
xnininp;, and the methods of separating the silver from its ore, 
are stilJ more defective in Peru than they are in New Spain. 
Potosi is the principal mine in the viccroyalty of Buenos Ayres* 
Chili furnishes a small quantity of silver, and a large portion of 
gold. Nevr Grenada and Brazil allbrd gold onl 3 \ 

The following table of the annual produce of the Spanish 
mines is calculated from the amount of the royal duties, and is 
therefore considerably under the truth. The gold is valued 
5it Ho -sV-y dollars, and the silver at 9 dollars the Spanish 
mark. 

Pure Silver. Valne of hotS 
Spaiufh Mai k*- in Dollars. 

2 , 2 :^ 0, 000 22 , to 

513,000 5,3l7,9eSS 

29,^00 1,737,380 

4H,000 ^,2\2^A0^ 

very little 2,G1]1',?6'0 

3,206,700 j36,0(>.},272 

To this sum Mr Humboldt adds above three nuUions of dol- 
lar** for contraband, and somewhat less tlian four and a half 
millions for the gold of Brazil. We have no means of judging 
bow far he is correct in the allowance which lie makes for con- 
traband. But we strongly suspect, that his estimate of the 
quantity of gold from Brazil (taken ji’om the work of Ck)rr('a de 
Serra), is greatly exaggerate^!. Instead of 29,900 Spanidi 
marks of gold, the quantity which he assigns to that colony, 
we know, from undoubt<id autliority, that, sixteai years ago, 
Brazil did not furiusli 20,000 marks annually ; arvd that, for 
many years preceding, the Kipp!}" from it had been diininisii- 
ing every year. With this remark, we lay befoic our readt rs 
Mr Humboldt’s table. 




Pure Gold. 

Pure Silver. 

Value of both 

Names of the Vconners. 

Spanifli Mdrks. 

Spanitb Marks. 

in Dollars. 

Kew^ Spain 


7,000 

2,3.38,220 

23, 000, 000 

Peru 


3,400 

611,o;k) 

6,240,000 

Cluli 


12,212 

29,700 

2,000,000 

Buenos Avres. 


2,200 

481,8;i0 

4,H.1i0,00() 

New Grenada. 


20,505 


2,090,000 

Brazil 


29,900 


l.OOO.OOO 


Total 

75,217 

3,160, S 10 13,500,000 


Ac'cordin;; 


Kamc; of the PiovImccs. 


Pore 'Gold, 
^panifti M,irks. 


New Spain 

I\tu 

Chili 

Buenos Ayres., 
New' Grenatla. 


7,000 

3,400 

10,000 

2,200 

18,000 


40,600 
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AccorcliiifT to this table, the quantity of p:old annually fur- 
nished by America, is, to die quantity of silver annually fur- 
nished by the same, as 1 to ; and the total amount of both, 
in English money, (valuing the dollar at 4'«. Hd.), is 

Mr Humboldt proceeds next to inquire what has been the 
total quantity of the precious metals obtained from America 
since the first discovery of that continent : And, after a long 
discussion of die different opinions and conjectures on the sub- 
jeet, he concliules, that, from 1192 to 180S, the quantity of gold 
an,d silver extracted from tlie American mines has been equal 
in value to 5,70(),700,000 dollars. ()!' this immense sum, he es- 
timates the portion brouglit into Europe, including the booty 
made by die con<|nen>rs of America, at r),H-7,000,000 dollars, 
which gives an average of 17^ niiliions a year. But this im- 
portation is far froTu liaving been coiist^int or uniform, tliough, 
on the wlioli', it has be(’n always progressive. '^Fhe Iqllowirig 
table sliows the amount of it at different pf'riods, accoriliug to 
the inquiries and conclusions of Mr Humboldt. 

JWio(h. .t/f final Jnijio' fafion in Dollars* 


1. 

From 1 192 to 1.700 

270,000 

2. 

— 1.7{>0 to 1.7t.7 

rkoo*),f)oo 

.‘k 

— 1 j \ T) to 1 (iOO 

1 1 ,000,000 

4. 

— KiOO to 1700 

1 0,000,000 

5. 

— 1700 to H.-'O 

22,.500,00() 

6. 

— 17,70 to I8()d 

9 '/.‘.(KbOCK) 


The first period wa^ tliat of exchange vvltli the native-, oi of 
mere rajiine. '^Hie seecmd nas distii'guislu'd by the conquest 
and plunder of Mexico, P(‘rii and New (ireiiada, ami by the 
opening of the first mines. 'Fhe third began with the ^Ii^co- 
very of the rich min<‘s of Poti'si ; and in che.conrsc f>f it tlie 
con(|uest ol* Chili was eoinplelerl, and various mines opened in 
Ni'w Spain, ll wais during this pirioil that the great rise 
prices, in conse(]U(MU'e of t!ie discovery of America, took place 
throughoiil lairojie; and it is worth ivni irking, that this ellect 
of tlu‘ great introduction oi' gold and silver from America, w;ls 
h‘]r in I he little inland of INfaiore.! almut tiu' s.uuc time that it 
wa experienced in England, that is tbout I '‘■7.). At tlie c-'ni- 
rnencenu'nt of tlie fourth perii'd, the iihne^' of l\)tosi bi'gan ti> be 
exliau>tod , bul thtise of Lauriemha \v('re tliscoverixl, th«^ 
produce of New Spain rose from two miliums io /:\r millions 
of dollars amiuellx : The fltili period begifis with the di.cov(Ty 
oi' gold in Brazil : And the sixth is disti!iguislK<l In the ])rodi- 
gioijs inereast' <4' th(‘ mines of New Spain, whiie tho'ic (if evc'ry 
ot lu r par! of America, except Br.i/il, ha\t* a!>o bet'ii i'nproving. 
d i'«‘ 'v* \ ige of the last })eriod would Inv-' hi eii Juuth liiglu 
. Mr Hundi<.kh, instead of taking the im'ovile of the cer.lurv, 

J had 
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hfld chobeti for its comincncoincnt tlicyear 1772, uhen the fjreat 
increase first took place in the mines 6f New Sj)oiii. Of this, 
may he convinced by the 'mere inspection of his own tables;** 
from vvhitli it ajmears, tliat the average of the annual produce 
of tlic mines ol ]\cw Spain, from 17.50 to 1799, was 16,566,909 
doDars ; while the average produce of the same, from 1771 to 
ls03, \sas 19,688,940. Mr Humboldt starts the question, f 
wlied\er, in consequence of the great introduction of the pre- 
cious metah into ETirope daring the last forty years, tliere lias 
1)0011 any fall in their value? and decides it in the negative. 
We confess, vve iiu line to the oppoMte opinion. The rise of 
price in ai tides of the first necessity, which wc believe is gene- 
ral throughout I'hiropo, seems to us to argue a general depre- 
ciafion in the \alue of the precious metals, similar to w'hat took' 
place in (lic middle of the sixteentli century, and, as we ap- 
prehend, fiom the same cause. "I'liis depreciation, 

however, if it < sist^, is quite di-linct from the peculiar depre- 
ciation of this country, ari^'iig iroin the local excess of a paper 
cuiicncy, not convertible into ’■pccie, nor exchangeable at iu 
true vaJuo. 

In filiii Im'oV, Mr Humboldt treats of the Manufacture*- 
and CmnuK ( e oi ?,cvv S^>iin. 

Spam has h ( n It s ritrorou^ than other states of modern Eu- 
rope hi ^hc piolubilion of mtinni.K tniijl^ industry in her colo- 
nic.^. liu g‘'eat extent and jiojmlomness of her foreign pos- 
scf'-i* ivmotciu'^^ of ]« *1 piiiuijial settlements from t hr 

cod^t, hm dilheuify of tran^poi tne^ bulky commodities in llir 
inteii( r of Anurica, the want of industry and commercial eii- 
terpri''*^ m her ‘^ubj. cts at home, tlm c'xchi'-ive attention of her 
government to flic accjui-iticai etf the pn'cious metals, and its 
ludiiference and ignoiant lontcmpt for otlu*r sources of opu- 
lence, have all eoiilribdtcd to p'*odiicc this difiereiice in her co- 
ionial })oiic\. It may be thought, that as she was the only 

S lower in Eunjie whicli eieinexl a direct revenue from licr cu- 
onks, that cou'ideratiou delcrmiiicd licr to relax from the 
Usual strictness of (olonial ci'sciplino. For it seems hut fair, 
that wliero a cokirv is Uixed for the benefit of the motlier coun- 
try, its comnuice i fd iiitcun. ! industry should at least be frt*o. 
Fuf no i-ueb vits^s ot ju ti((* or 1 beral jiolicy actuated the Court 
of Madrid in tlj’s i i^tauce. In all that related to the com- 
merce or iiav'gcatioii* f f lur foicign possessions, Sjiain was e- 
i{uel]y jralous vddi otlicr nidoiH: and though Jier laws recog- 
uc^oci tlie iCiiCL of .nan^ bjamelies of inaniifactiiring iiidus- 
113 m lici f clonic-, her goveuuneiit was ever reacly to sacrifice 

those 
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<])osc to tlic real or supposed intere.sfs of tiie mother rouiitiy. 
About iixfy years aj^o, an extensive plan for the estiibllt-liiTicnt 
of European manufactures at Quito was proposed to the Spa- 
nish ministr}', and undertaken with their consent and apparent 
approbation, but Mas defeated by secret instiuctions given to 
their agents in America ; and very lately a flourishing manu- 
facture of Indian chintz, in Mexico, w^as jirohibited by an or- 
ik'j fi’oni Madrid, Jest it should interfere with the cotton ma- 
iinfac tures of the ))eninsula. 

'riie chief manufactures of New Spain are woollens, cottons, 
ti:v>i(l and siher lace, hats, leather, soap ami earthenware,* but 
the total value of the goods Mliich they fjrmluced, when Mr 
1 hmiboldt Mas in llie country, did not exc(‘ed seven or eight 
million-, of dollars aniuially. Some nianufactures of silk liave 
been introduced since that time; and in general all tlie inann- 
Jaetures, the finer sorts esjiceially, liave increased con -iderably 
in eoi>M'(jiience of the w<;r with England and intcrrnjitimi of 
ihreign coniinerce. Tobacco and gUnjioMder are royal niaiiii- 
I'actuies and inoiu^pidies; and the former brings in to the crown 
a ck'iir revenue of four millions of dollar', annually. 'Flit 
ieaii tradi'snieii are rciimrkablv skiliul in works of plate and 
V'wtli^ry; and, like some ol tlie Eastern juit ions, they have a 
siiigi.' ir turn for iniitaticuu Very g(K)d carriages aix* made at 
Mivieo, lluaigh tlie bt^t coaches come from England. 

are earri<ige roads from Mexico to im,sl of tlie priii- 
f it’al low ns oi' the kiiigdoin. But tlie liaiisport of comMioviiiie' 
'i> (Ifu'liy efecied, as in the mother coiuilry, onthebick', <'f 
mui, s. The new' road irom Perote to \’era Cruz Compared 
b\ iJumboldt to the nhuE of Simplon anti Mont C enis; aiul 
app« v'”s fi an liis description to be etjually solid, useful and 
megnin -ent. 

In li' e i t’ war, the indigo of Goaftanala, the c.acao of (niuy- 
r.iul <*tn the copper iJ’ C’Jhh, jirHs tliroiigli New’ Spinn 
hi wav tv) IhiiMpe. But during peace, there is little com- 
^Uw‘Kour-e belwecir the co i^'ts of Mexico and (h)ate- 
1 » a ui those t)!’ Souili Ameiica, on account of the slowness 

air) uncerlaiaty of tlie na\igiUion to the southwaul. Eroui A- 
capUih ' U) Jdnia, tin* ]>assage is sointtinus longta' than I'.ou. 
lama t » Mexico anti Peru, though at no great <h - 

taoei'. .'r* ihc ielo^'e ineej^able of jiurintainiiig any eoiisulendi'e 
cniunier<e vhh each ether, dhe cliief trade of Ac. pulco c(>u- 
liiuiei St:" to !»,* eoinnuTce with Manilla, ‘'riie hleid.lla sinp 
.■o»h o.ict ' \v ir at Anjjmlco, Mitli a caigo of Iiuliau goods 

\.ih vi n hJ i I 1 :>('(), (K'O dollars, ; lul cairies back si her in ex- 
c*-.iuge, '/ith a \eiy small <]nantlt) of American ]>ukIuco, and 
• •)' e ^ • opv ..n gtauU. 

ii' .x>\. xo. viT. N h/ 
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Tlio ci.*mn)rrce of New Spain llio inotlier country i" 

tnrried o:i Mlino*-! iiitrily lhrou<T;h Vera Cruz. ]ii time of 
pcrce, Mr Iliuiiboldt c'-timalcs the annual value of the exports, 
in divit comnicrcw at twenty-two millions of dollars, and t))e 
-.I'MPirJ v.d'ie of tlie imports at fifteen iniJlions. The following 


his Ntjilenient of the chief part ieulars- 

EXPOkTS. 2^0lf(7fS. 

(hslil aiursilvcr, in coin, bnliioii and plate 1 7,000, 000 

Cochineal 2,-l 00,000 

Sugar 1,'f 00,000 

riour 000,000 

]iKligv>, being the jiroducc of New Sjiain l^S0,0OO 

Salt meat and other providons 100,000 

Tanned hides (SO, 000 

Sarsaparilla 5)0,000 

Vanilia 00,000 

Jalap 00,000 

Soap 50,000 

Logwood 40,000 

Timiojito 5^y0,00(> 


2 i, 790, 000 


/MPO/tTS. 

Bale goods, including woollens, cottons, linens N silks 9,200,000 


Taper 1,000,000 

Krandv 1 ,000,000 

Cacao! 1,000,000 

Quicksilver 650,000 

iron, manufactured and unmanufactured 600,000 

Stt^f*! ! 200,000 

Wine 700,000 

13ccs wax fi00,000 


J j,()00,00(v 

This statfnnent, iniv/ever, must he coipuh'iod as a mere a}i- 
f) I'siiMiitio!! by Mi II. mbolih, fi)iinded on t)»e av»n'age of ‘'C- 
ver il \cais of jieaa’,— and, ihen‘ibre, more applicable to the pe- 
riod anu'c<*(ieiit to IVjo, v\h<n the' war with ihigland broke out, 
than to tin* })resent liiiK s. VV hoe\er w I'h for more <‘xact dc*- 
tails jnust look to [li-wink, p. 099— TOS, where they will fiii<5 
llie iiecounts (d’ihe ^-ommorce ol Wra Ctu/, in 1S02 and 18t)9, 
|)ublished by the Consnladi) nl' place. L is nc pessary iurthei 
l<^ ol)se»'ve, that Mr I iui/i]>oliil does not \ui 5 .dt*, in tin-, ''sl'inate, 
tlie coiitraliand trade* on the cv) of Ne-^ ipnii; and that h(- 
.i]»e oiniUed the indigo rd* c-umo of Cliiay- 

a(|(n( . 
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'iquil, thoiijnrh exported at Vera Cruz; because these articles are 
not tlie produce of that kingdom. 

Tlie beneficial clTects of the system of free trade, to which \\c 
have so frecjiiently alluded, ^ have been experienced to a greater 
extent in Mexico than in any other part of Spanish America — 
Chiha, jicrhaps, excepted. 1 his will a]^pear evident, from a com- 
parison of the export of produce from New Spain at difh'rent 
periods. '^Hic last flola, under the old system, sailed fronx Vera 
Cruz in 1778, and exported the produce of the DoVut^, 
four preceding years, which amounttv] in \aIiieto . 2, 170,01/*^ 
I'lie exports of produce in 1787-90, tliefour first 
years after the new system w'as completely osta- 
l)ii si led , w ere \ al ued at 1 1 , 39 1 , G 


HilTercncc of the four years 


8,9J3-,G12 


-P , . , . C1S02 9,183,212 

Export of produce m J r,’l2S,2S.i 

The export of 1S02 is not, perhaps, a fair sni)j(?ct of compa- 
rison, as tk((l was the first year of peace after the termination of 
a long war, in which tluMlireet comnierre w ilh the mother coun- 
try had been in a great measui'c suspended. But the same ob- 
jection do»'s not aj)]>ly to 1803, the export of which was more 
than doiihle that ol four years under the old system, and nearly 
cquirt to the exports of two years immedhtcK after tl*e introduc- 
tion of ilie live trade. 

After ccai^jdoi iiig the commerce of New Spain in all it^t 
braiiclie'-, ( ontiahaiid included, Mr linmboldl gives the fol- 
lowing e>.liiiialc oi Us tutvil amount. 

Dollars. 

Annual ini}H)r!:Uion of ^oi\ ign goods J0,00(),000 

<'s|)oi UUioii of produce-... 0,000,000 

Balajice to he discharged in money 1 1,000,000 


Annual produce of the mines 2 i, 00 u,{i 0 i'' 

l.\[>ort of money on account of the 
crown, and of j)rivate intli\idiials 

residing in Spain S,()00,()0i> 

E\})()rt to discharge the balance of 

trade 1 l.,000,0d0 

Money added to the cuculalioii of 

the' colony 1,000,000 

23,000,0<\^ 

? 

^ 18 A^t, I?, ami No. 31, Air. 1 
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shall concliulc our extracts from this part of IVIr Iliim- 
boklt’s book MUtli the fo]lo>\ ing summary of the commerce and 
poj>i]]ation of tlie Spani^^Ii colonies in America, taking the former 
without alteration from liis work, but making sueli changes in 
die latter as nppcar to us advisable. 

CoIo7iics. Pojmlatiou, In ports, Prporls. 

Pro(!ik*e. I Sperif, 
D'>llirs DjlLrs. j Doltais. 


Cuba . . . 432, (WO In ISOi*") 
Porto Rico 1 36,000 in 1 T9 1 f j 

}' 7.800,000 in 1808* 

N.Grenada' 1,800,000 in. 1808 • 
Caracas . . 900,000 in 1808 ♦ 

Peru .. 1, 4 1-5,000 in 1796 + ■) 

Chili .. 720.000 in 1806 11/ 

Btt.iAyres 9T2,(X)0 in 1803 § 

Total . . .|ll-,20.',000 


11,000,000, 9,000,000| 

,22,(K>0,000 9,000,000'22,500,000 
I I 

5,700,000, 2,000,000 3,000 000 
5, 500, 0001 4:(WO,000! 

1 1 , 5 ( ' 0 , 000 ] - 1 ,() 00 , 00 (> 8 , 000,000 

3,500,000j 2.000,000| 5,000,000 

|j9,200,00o'.3y,000,()00;38,500,000 


Total exports 68,500,000 

Imports 59 / 200,000 

Remitted to Europe in revenue to the crown, or in • 

rents to individ’’ ils . . • 0,500,000 


According to this estiinat-', the eOective demand of Spanish 
America for foreign inert hanth/v‘ exceeds 1 ; lailliuns Sterliugaii- 
nually; and tfiat of Xcw Spain and Cloaleinala ali.no filU little 
short of seven millions. ''Ihe pi ogress of do*nv;aie luamiliictnre; 
in tlioi'rC C(uiu(i'ie-r, so far from having a t ’luhMiry !o h“'M'n 
demand, \\ill inci •”».e it by enriching the and tardding 

them to con'-’inv* !i>reign Juxuries to a grcaicr amo'uil. When 
coarse manniaLturc ; fror’? abroial ar^- no longer waiiUul in u 
eountry, beeme-o tlie gro'>\lng industr, of iu inijabilants snp^ 
plies it a* licks, the i.n''‘r sorts and mor(' costly Ciun^ 

nK>dities becoiiivMla' of r. igu.'st. -It is not the want ol' 
desire to ciijoy, but tlie want <d’ abi/ity t‘> accjuire, tliat inniia 
the consiinii'tion of naf'on-. U'le- richer onr custoinrrs bccontc, 
the greater will be their dejieK cl for our niercliaudi/e. It i. 
their ])overty and slodi, not the Ir opul Uicj and iiidnsify, tl-at 
v.v ought to dcpr;ciite. 

♦ From Huinbcddt. \ from Le Dm. 

t Fiom die Vi iguo Universal and AIvj o ) Ponce. 

\\ No. SI. p. To. F»om A^.ut Aheary Ponce. 
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In bis sixth and last book, Mr Humboldt treats of the reve- 
nue and military defence of New Spain. On these subjects wc 
must l)c extremely concise. 

The follounng tables, selected from a vast number of others, 
will show the progress of the revenues of New iSpain, their pre- 
sent amounf, and their general aj>plicatIon. 


Dollars, 

(1.) fl712 3,068, too 

I 1763 5,705,876 

Gross revenue of New Spain in^ 1780 15,010,974' 

1783 19,60i,574r 

1602 20,200,000 

Ciro^s revenue, according to the estimate of Mr 

IluriiboJdt ill 1804* 20,000,000 

lv;])ense of internal governinent 10,500,000 

lieinittances to the other colonies, in 
order to defray the cxjieiises of 

their iiilernal government 3,)0(),000 

C lear revenue remitted to Madrid... 6,000,000 


20,000,000 

The colonies, to vvhieli regular remittances are sent h um New 
Spain, are Cuba, Porto Itlco, Idorida and Manilla. The go- 
'itriimont of Cuba has, besules, ivvo millions of dollars* from the 
revenue of liie i^ialul; and llial of Matiillii 1,700,000. The miIi- 
hrts of Spain in the Philippine islands are reckoned at l,.9(H),u00. 

I'he ap}iointincnts of the Viceroy of New Spain aiv inconsi- 
derable, being only 60,000 (h>llars, or little mure than 13,000/, 
year. P>iil lii> indirect means of amassing vsealth are immense. 
'I’licre are viceiovs, v\!io, alter a fc-w years residence in Mexico, 
haN<' retired with a fortune, which they had acquired there, of 
rigiit millions of livres, or above 320,000/. When v\e consider 
the iVand, injustice and extortion, with which such Ibrtunes 
must have been accumulated, we cease to wonder at the dett‘s- 
t itlou in which the name of Viceroy is held ihroughom Ame- 
T Aa. 

'Hie follcwving is Mr I luinboldrs estimate of the dear revenue 
» liidi the court of Madrid derives from its American possessions. 


Dvllat s. 

Prom New Spain (>,0(K#,00() 

IVru 1,000,000 

Puenos Ayres 700,000 

New Grenada 500, « oO 

200, 000 

N 3 'Idift 



Ilujnbokll — Pcliliijuc Sou\ rli( Nor. 

The reccit)N(»i (io:;fcniala, Carnc:i‘», ami Chili, arc coii-^iimod 
’williin the* country. Cuba, Porlo llic(S and Mauill i, rcquiri- 
annual rciniltaiices from Mexico. The population of tlio C'a- 
nary idamls i< rt^rkoned ni 180,000 person!>^ and tlieir Yc\c\n\c 
at 240,000 ilollars ; bill t'»e expense of their ^(nerinaciit Miciu 
that they rccjuire an enrinal rcwiillanec IVom v’^pain. 

The military establi‘»hnu‘nt of Kew Npain v.ts composed, in 
1801 , of lOJHX) iro(>pv oi the line, and 22,000 militia, —about 
.fue half of both coiisistini; ol‘ cavalry. The f ght ca\ airy are re- 
proented a>> i;ev'd. 


Aut. vni. I /.r;;. ’• n iJa fo <i:crt i'rti f'l*" Sf»itc ii Spi/.; 

f.i'iSlh id Fii nivO J I.uiKoiK; rui/i a Vb/'A, ci/dhitidu Kir 

lafivc P<'(p <»/ / «;t' Afcolol (oiifunvil ip si\c)al lnfJ< t / 

IJ fdiJ soiic (> her !j?d^d,rs, Vy ^Vihlj'Hi 'ITimi'i'* rc/jjah^, 
Ei-rp F. II. (1 roiii Finl. Tran-., tbr isil, iAirt IL, 

A^i Arcoitu! (fa J^au /nPd Brazil, Ey ihv* same 

(TionL the sam. Vfoik.) 




j I lif^c vd\ ’’(• t’ajii once la.d occasion fo notiu* tin' exi v'ti- 
iTiChls <*!' this ^entleniam In nho^e e^shtance Mr I ioim* 
and oihei iiepio'er-t lij> e oftiai ^^reatl^ l>t ii(‘ht( <1, ni eondiielini; 
tin'll’ e\])cr*oionlal inve-iio;aiions. J'lietwo j'aji* \^lii(Ii lie. lia^ 
contributed to the present volume of tin' Tran* aetiops, are not 
of any very superior iinportaiw ; hut they de‘ei\e ouie al^m- 
iti( n, — tlie one, as throw iiii^ doubts upon a subject o( ('onsii.hT- 
able int^'ie t, and tlnis leading to further ilit-eussic ***, — i|ie i)thei, 
as (^‘-cribipg a new, or liithcrto unnotieed siib'-tanie, 

1 he !’( Lv b cd o])inioji, that alcohol, though obi 'md by di^- 
tillin'^ wiJK-s, dots iKjt cxi>t aheady formed in tl v \..ik , l)nl i- a 
prodm I oj ihe ilistillatiim, aji^ing Iron) a new t '’joo.natKMi ol 
tie' carbon am] h\ Oioi't n (‘xisling- in ihc dind, c.e^a'.<<l 

onr autiior s atleniioi: in tije first oi these ^Mpet 1 ii' ('oni«'i\t 
that lie lias ovirilirown this doctiine, ami i-.i. biidnd the oj;| o- 
siie one; and a- we think Iiiin a good iLnl mon' eon/Kieni llian 
Ids exjieriinents warrant— (H* at ke^i th-t, h he lias o\ ei dn ow n 
«thc proofs ol till' old doelrine, he ha*-- l.iiled in (‘Jh'riini snilhaeni 
cvkhneeol his own — >vc must alicnd sranew hat minutt h to hi' 
d(’dnctions. 

'^rhe experimenis of P.du’oni, invm wlnili elnifb tiie rern\ 
ed opinion ri^'tiil, e(>JH'’'f((l of prciec'-'-^ 


dot' a tul via n irnxcd v. iili 


lint winch fad 'd to i ei lU 
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ihiil unless liin experiments \^ore confined to a very small num- 
ber of v^ines, they arc inconsiihtcnl with themselves ; I'or, as most 
wines have a mixture of spiilts added in tlie imikinir, and as 
Fabroiii said he could detect alcohol h) so ‘-niall ii proportion 
one hundredth when it IumI been ad<led, there aie very few wine^ 
indeed, in which, by his own piineiple, it shfntld not ha^pI)ecn 
discoverable. But Mr Braiule ^i\es a inm e general and s.nlv- 
factory refutation, by »ep(v.ting bi*- prtxe^sts. Tluy ''oiui-ted 
in adding dry siiljcail)(>iiate of liota^^h tt) the \in()ns iluids, si> i»s 
to >atinatc them. Our author dbtilled a pint ol poit uine, eu.d 
ohtiMued liglit nunei'S of s])iiitLious fiiiul in the uetiver i ii*\, 
btiiig with the siibe‘irbonate, ga\e a'Huit throe Huid oiiiu 

'rix <ame process being repeatf 1, ext(jU the 
tin\ of ^ nbi M\'(/iiale, tlie liquor in the rteeiver va^ inived wi'ii 
tln'i in th'* rett it, and no addition ot snijcailxuiMie was It-und 
?o « dtol any vpparation of alc<ihol. Now, hy I’ahroniN IonI, 
as applied to tlie liquor In the receiver, llnre wm'^ aleohiJ luie, 
and thirt\ tiujc‘ iiu'n in cjiuiiiiiiy llian was neces^.aiy to be ii(‘- 
tocled, — eiu' \ 1 1 it ^scajx’d ; so di.it it iitay saftiyoe infrie^b 
tliatlich.e’ b '( I) misled In some febe aprcvU uk^ n. A{i !h nule 
i>i* do ii.any odu ’’ li ijI' , with ^ii di >* k*i 
.M tuiatt'cl \*jLh ''iib'Mi In'iiate, a s^|>erat*<>ii teoV in li'* 

m1, — i1h‘ lower p.ut b« Uig filled with a strong s(dulioii (>i‘ ^ub- 
c.nbonaie, and lin* up]»e) part with a irolatinou" siibsiane*'. 

- wliicli ap})ear(‘(l to eontain tin alcolud oi tlx' wuio, widi na 
piincipal }>art ol' the extinct tan and coloiuing liiallei, 
ot’ the ‘-uocai'bonate, and a portion of watii ’ 1 lie sjiim ev- 

])eriTneiil bving npeated witli wine, to wlecli one ■-( \t ntti pair I 
jts.weiglit ol alcohol was added, no st‘paratiiui ot spn-Ptook 
place, l)(‘\ond tliat in tiie fornu*r trial. One ihiid ol alcv li(J 
Ixang inlilixl to wine, and llu* expevnncnl repeated, a si return 
of ini])in'e qiirit was separated, and tloaled on the to]) ; hut, 
when t luce lift hs w'cre added, a (|^anrit^ ot spirit reiuliU st‘}M- 
rattd on the acbnixtnro cjf snhearlu»nate, andlloatc'd on the' top , 
while tlie gel ituioiis matter went below, and the botU*m of the 
^c‘^se! ct>nlaii.ed solution cf suhcarbouate. From wine, liow^- 
»\('r, in its oj dinary stale, or cm n with a eon‘'idt*rable adnnx- 
+ III emd' alcohol, this process, and all the others which our au- 
thor e^iild devise, wlu)lly failed of sejiaiaiing tlie spiiitwoiis pjrt. 
He used eaHnaiale of lime in order to lake awa\ the acid ; but 
ilill the alcohol adheied stronglv to ihe residiuim. 1 tiled 
limewater, whicli is eoiiimonlv saiii to separate tiie colouring 
natter, .is well as the acid ; but be couk* i.oi elleci ''Uch a sep..- 
laiuiii. l)i‘>(ill.ilic‘n, theui’on', was iIk onfi iniiiuui; and, mi- 
UniafeK , ilu' n^c of it canni»t deeuie the qiustuui. lor the 

\ V v^^ 
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\cry point in dispute is, vrliedicr this process docs not form, as 
well as show, tlie 'spirituous HuitL 

In order to decide ihi^ — and it is the only direct argument 
which he advances — our author observes, tliat if tlie alcohol be 
produced by llie process, and not merely draw’ii out by it ; or, to 
use liis own expression, if alcohol hea jn odtfcfy mid not Bwedjicf^ 
\vc m/iy cx})ect diflerent proportions of it to be obtaincxl by dis- 
lillin^r, ill diHercnt temperatures. Accordingly, he Raised the 
boiling point of eight ounces of wine to 200'' of Falirenheit 
from 190®, by mixing it with muriate of lime, and distilled off 
four ounces of fluid. The '^pcciflc gravity of this fluid was. 
0.96316. The experiment bcuig repeated without any admix- 
ture of muriate, and consequently at a temperature of ten de- 
grees loivor, the same quantity of liquor in the receiver w as tak- 
en, and found to liaieiKarly the same strength, its specific gra- 
vity being 0.96311. The process being repeated in a water 
bath, the spcc-ific grii\ily of the li(|iior in the receiver was 0.96320 ; 
and llic disliilatioii licing carried on at a ten)]ieratnre of only 
130°, It was iiece'-'-nry lo continue it for four or five hours daily 
during five days, in older to obtain the same quantity of liqiioi 
ill the rcc*ei\er ; but its specific graiity was 0.9631 I. The (jun- 
lity of the liquor, tlien, docs not seem lo be at all aflected by 
the licat applied in obtaining it. "Jhus far we admit his infer- 
ence to be correct. But the argimiont founded upon it by no 
means decisice of the question : For, to pass over other consi- 
derations, tlicsc cxpciiments, strictly speaking, only slioiv that 
a dilP’rence of twenty ili‘grees makes no dillerenee in the pro- 
wdintever it may be, by which alcolnd is obtained irorn 
wine in distillation. Thus, if we adopt the coTiiinon opinion, 
whicli Mr Braiule is cfaubaling, tlie'c experimcnls only prove, 
that a heat of 1^0” of Fahrenheit is sufiicient, thoiu/li much 
more slowiy, to eflhet ihc union of h}(lrogen aricl caibon, from 
which aleoiiol U’snils in the decomposition of wme. A proba- 
bilil} mey an^c* 1u>in this circumstance, and, added to others, 
it h<.lp lo dctei iiiine our opinion. But it is not in sci'*ncc, 

us in m, tieis of a ])ract’'cal ii.\ne, where 'Oiie' ileci.'*ion must 
bo ibrnicil ; and, in difaiilt of llie bo^t evi(Knce, we must have 
recour-e lo proc»rs of an infeiior desciiplion, and sometimes must 
even act on conjc etui e and pjesumptloiis. In seience, iiothing 
is decided but on the higlicM .^pecies of picaf wliicli the kinds 
of inquiry lly ’low; wliere tl'ose aie wanting, it 

i ^ .jot tl*' 1 'vve si maiJ k iti<-fied with wf'ise e\ Idericc , but 
that we neulil n-t ‘-ati>fi<d v\uh our pre s( nt st.iie of lnu;v\ kdg**, 
mid nbotaiii >l»/ie dr-n- ug ...iv new conclusicniN, until t* e pu-per 
paons ol demonstration sliall beiiiforded Jl ihi- golden miIj 
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had always l>ccn attended to, what Avorlds of unprofiiable con- 
troversy and useless tlie‘ories, or rather vagiie liypothese.^, preju- 
dicial to tlie progiTSb of know ledge, and fruitful in errors, w^otild 
have been avoided ! 

Mr Braude endeavoured to separate the alcohol from the wine 
bv freezing j but this only forms the wine into a spmigy mass, 
without sepuraling any spirit. He also froze a mixture of alco- 
hol and water with the residmnn of wine winch liad been eva- 
porated ; but it fi»rnu*d a t ake j\s before. Where the tempera- 
lure is slowly H'diiced, and a large (jnanlity of wine operated on, 
a portion of the watciy part freezes befoic the re^t, and thus 
leaves that residue considerably sln»ij;rer. Ihit nolliing like a 
»e}iaration of alcoluJ can be obtained in this nuiniur ; and it is 
e\iileut that tl .’ freezing of the wate r Icines the question, of the 
CNistence of akoliol in the vinous rcMclue, precisely where it 
found it. 

i^uch being the v\hole amount of our antiior\^ c\pv\ iin 'ntc* and 
reasonings in ih^' fir^t section, it is «ioinevbat une\p''c ; jdh* that 
we find him begin his sc*coiul ^eehon with the .e wowh — ‘ Hav- 

* i\ig ascc) tain rd llial alcohol exist- in wine ready formed, and 

* that it is not produced during distnlvition, I employed that 

* proecfs to disccner the leLiUhe pri^portioii of aiiohol combin- 

^ ul in dillcrent wine^. ' Now, it is (luite manif that, so fur 
fiom liaving r/ any sucli thing — winch would in truth 

have lu'ou deciding the wlnde qu * tioii— Mr lhande ha- ar.ccr- 
tained sometliing, not unimportaui inched, but mTfeclly ditfer- 
enl, and vdnch leaves tlie (jiiesliou un!VM>]\ed. lie l.as onJyas- 
eciUiiiud, that pait ^ / rabroni's experiments are erroiiec>us, aiKi 
ll'at his iiill ri'iice, of coi,s( (jnence, is laliacious ; — in other 
wouls, tlmt tliv* eonnnon ojdnicm is n.)t yet demon-tiatc J, and 
llio quc‘siioji still unsettled, whkli had been Cv).ieei*ed to be detcr- 
nuiud tin* caller w.iy. ISo that, in>tcad of saying, there is proof 
of alcoliol being a ol'distiilatmii, we mint now say, there 

i-. no ‘‘iich proof; wliile, on the other hand, Mr Braude has 
not shown that it is ;ri edmi. It nay still be either the one or 
the otiu r, for an\ thing \v(» know. B* ally this hastiiu ‘-s in jump- 
ing at a conclusion, by the common piocess of begging llic 
cji!..siIon, is scanc'what uiqileasanl. It looks as if the iii(|uir\ in 
this paju-r liad been niuleiUken, not so mueb with a viov toiri- 
\csligate a speculative })oint, as for the sake of.gl^ing a com pa- 
i.iiue table of the strength of wines, in t!ie way c'f iiiaking 
whi.h, there -tood a difliculty whlcli must be cji ickly disposed 
f,f. — V/(* now’ eomc to the 'fable, wlucli is eertaini} curious, 
tlmui^li its \a!iic is c( iisidorably imj aiicd by the e< i ul vocal* na- 
P’lc Vl’ the grounds it rests cn. 

* -w T • 
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His mode of o*'ti]nntinjG^ the proportion of alcoiiol in any giv- 
en wine, wws tljis. 1 le distilled tlie wine in a glass retort, and 
received the product in a capacious recci\er, well luted, and kept 
cool, l"he Ji(*at was ^o managed towards the end of the opera- 
tion, as to prev(‘nt the residuum fioin burning, even when al- 
most ilm whole fluid part was diaw n off. To the fluid in the re- 
ceiver, a »-niad ({iiantity of water was added, so as to make it up 
to the original bnllc of tlie wine; and, the whole being well 
D'ixed tcjjxeth^r b\ agitation, its specific gravity was ascertained, 
bv weighing it in a \essel containing one fhon'^and grains of dis- 
tilled water; tlien tlic ])ropoilion of* alcfdad in it was calculated 
by ilie cxLclbiit tables of Mr Gilpin and Sir C hailes Hlaerdcn in 
the 1^! iiooj Incel "j’j ans;»elic>ns. 'J’he rc'-idt arc exlnhited in 
j table, of whjf h one ci'lumn gives the nen'es of the liquor, — 
a.n/ther the .qiccific giavitv of the fluid ip the ^‘ctiver, after tlie 
small addition of Wt.ttr, in decimals, tlu' sju/d'u’ pra\i(y ofdis- 
liikd water Ijcing unit \ . — and the third gi\(\s the j)ro- 

))(ntiv)n of alct'hol in the -aiiiC fluid tin's mix* d, in measure, in 
}\nts oi'a hundied; wiiich piojiorlion our amljor consideift as the 
])rop(.rtioii al-'O of alcohol in iIm* wine, or other Jiquor, belore dis- 
ldi*ivion. In tills wac, w<^ find liu i)uq>ortion of alcohol ecuilaiiK'd 
in f d} diflerent kinds of foreign and home made wine, as well as 
ot sc\tn otliei li(|iiois, .nje, eider, brandy, ixc. lb lerrijig our n‘ad- 
ers to the* table il^eli il)r in< re full jnhn’mation, wx* shall only here 
remark some of the most striking results. The liquor contain- 
ing mo^l alcohol is, accouling to tliis table, rnm ; it contains 
..S.h8 p/cr cent. — bramly .58.89. '1 he wine which conies nearest 

to these spirits is Marsala, a ^Sicilian wine, if vve mistake not; 
ir cont‘'ins 2 5.87. Peat wine does n<»t follow at a great distance ; 
it contains from 21. to to 2 ".88. The strongest Madeira con- 
tains 21.12. Claret runs from 12.9J to 1082. The weakest 
Wines arc I’okay, 9.88 ; and some kinds of Ilock, 8.88, which 

also tlu* prt^porlion contained in ale. Some made wines are 
.iinong the bighe*-!. Tims, ilaishi wine contains 2 3.77, and 
Currant w me 20.,5 3. '^Hie diflerence in strength between some 
Wines ^)l’ the same kind is singular. Marsala varies from 17.26 
to 2.5. ST ; aiid Hotk from S.S8 to 14.87. The .small propor- 
tion whicli the spirits added after the wine is in«ide, bears to that 

quantity 


* In meiiiioning these names, it may be peimitted to the loveis 
nf natural knowledge, to lament the death of the foj me r excellent 
ai d deseiyijii^jicrson ; and to regret, that the name of the l.urei ha* 
jOf bite yeiir^ so seldom appeared in the 'i’j dioaclioj.s (»r iv iv.il 
Society, which used to be so eminently indcbieel ic^nis nnibuir r* 
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tjuantil^^ inherent in the wine itself, also deserves inMice. Ti'he 
weakest Port \>ine in the table contains 21.-10, and tin* next to 
that, ‘22.30 ; yet wc take it for granted, that the Ihrmer i>. ih? 
analyf^is of tlie IMrt v^ine iiu'nlioiu'd in the ii^trodiK Uir\ pin t ^'1 
the })aper, as liaving been obtained tlirou^h Dr ih.lllie (who 
very naUtral]}^ as wc shall presently ol>erv(‘, toc^k an infriv^l 
ill this inquiry) ‘ sent from lknlut»-al, foi- the expu*---. purj 4 >m‘ oi 
as 4rtainin^ how it would renudn sound.vi ithoiiliiiiy addivon 
w’ hat ever of spirit haviiijrr lus'ii made U» it.' \ Li ve iiiul tliaJ 
tin's wine, notwithstandinij its beinjr made whhonl any niixfiMi* 

brandy, contains not, one per cent, less nleohf.i, or about two 
percent, less braiuly, than anotlier wine <)f th(* sunic' efii*-^, made 
in the ordinary way. This would apfiear to fo!lf>w u rv ci(‘)rK', 
and would not be very easily acconnltd lor, Avere »t not prob »- 
ble that a coii'-ideral ie r art of the brandy addv’d to wiin* by 
tlio [peasants wh/» make it, it ng before it rtaclu's the he.nd'- of 
the Dici chant at ()]>orlc, was iuhlcd also to the wine in ques- 
lion. 

'riicre is a circumstance in this table somew'hat startlin^r, autl 
wl.ich must have alreatly sinjLested reflexions to tlie rt.uTi- 
Ihn-t wine aiul raisin wine, and some others, appear to (ontaiu 
al/out halftiieir bulk ol' ]»nr<‘ brandy ; luul a man, every liuie 
)je ilrinks i\.o iioitliis of strong bodied port, swaiUows exiicliy 
oil'* boUl(' of the stiontrcf^t brandy. Now% we are far from be- 
ni<»’ (h ^t^ons of taking away the very saliitaiy inoieJ inlerenee 
wliieli stiould be draw n from tiiih aJarniing consideration ; but 
j eirard t«) seuaitific truth obli(»es us U) pause, and doubt wdic^ 
liior this enn be so, and whctlier an ar^pinient do(*s not arise 
fi oni liiis inference against the probaliilitv of Mr ’>raiKle\ fun- 
d iincidal posilion, tlint the spirit exists ready formed in llie 
%)nousfhntl. It is iiitlulatable, that n person may continue to 
diipk c<*iistantly wry considerable (|uanlitits of the »tron|nrer 
V. lii-y, willmut materially endan^eihi^ his health. That his 
Ik d'h will be tlie axoinc for it — that in the end h^ will cx- 
cet‘din^ly ^iiorten his life — that he may probably uestrov. liis 
CiUistlliition fifleen or twenty sooner than nature dt^sign- 

4m 1 it to l.ist, is lua dcniesl ; l)ii: he may go on frmn the age of 
thirty to fifty, drinking daily alkmt two IkhUcs of p(»rt, in- 
< hulit.g, ia this cMlcnl:itii>n, all otlua' wines aiul malt liejuois. 
l.et the sam(‘ person attempt to diink daily one lK)tile of stnuig 
brandy, rc^duced to one hall' strength by the addirion id' au 
e<|Uiil (jiianm\ of water, we be!i<W'e. no medical inan utMild ex- 
pect ti> s(‘t b’ a, <*\en as a p ifient, at the (aid <d tlu' jM'riod. 
^^hall w(' iLi >;f\. ihr.t the j'liia? water (for tliis js the whole 
c]id*cji‘>’ i* i‘ li-'- w Liili ilian vJh ji mixed with the fauji 
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tlK* extract, and tlic other vcirctabic matter contained in llic 
^\ine? We must citlier suppose, that those parts of ^vine af- 
ford an antUlote to the poison c/f its alcohol, or "sve must admit, 
jhat the exi'-tence of that alcQhol in the Vvinc, before distilla- 
tion, is extreme!}^ inconsi^tent vitli the diflereiit ellects ))rodu- 
ced by 'vine and spirits on the liiiman constitution. The in- 
toxicatinnj pcAurs of diiTerent liquors is not to be taken into 
the necouiit as pn)\ intr Miy thing distinctly— for tlic'-c depend 
on narcotic a- a-i sj'iiiliious SL;bs^a^cC‘^, and upon other in- 
gi Calient ■» wliich afli‘( 1 tlje stomach. Ivjt we should like to have 
had Dr BaiHi« \ opi«iit)n, as Avell as Mr Braude’s cxpei'inicnts 
U])on th^ rnedn .il 'view of the subject. 

'^rbe propoilion-- of alcohol in the table arc calculated from 
the specific gravities of the distilkd fluids. But there is one 
exptiimeiit which might ha\e been made with a view' to a-ccr- 
fain the state in wliicli the q irit exists in wine. Suj)po«e one 
of the strongest wines had been taken, and a considerable por- 
tion of alcohol draw n ofi‘l)v distillation, and that then this same 
qunntily being added to the licjucn* remaining in tlie retort^ the 
eific gravity of the mixture had been examined. If it dif- 
fered Piatirially from the specific gravity of the cniglnal wine, 
there would be ground for inferriiig, that a eiiaiige liad been 
pioduced by the distillation ; but whether by tlie fonuation of 
alcoliol, or the new combination of other ])art^, would not he 
ishown. If it coiitiiiiicd li)e same, we should be aulhori-ed to 
infer, cither that tlie spirit existed ready formed in the vvijie, 
or that the alteration in the specific gravity, oecaNioned by the 
formation of spirit, had been exactly balanced by an i'})posite 
alteration, occasional by the new combinations of the other 
parts of tlie wine ; and (if, after our fbnner observations, we* 
may speak of probability) it would be most likely that the first 
of theVvC alternatives should be true. Additional light might be 
thrown upon the subject, by comparing the above prooK vvilli 
the distillation of a known mixture of alcohol and w^ater, and 
will) the fiistllkaioii of the residuum in the first process, when 
the v^olntile product should have been added to it. 

While upon this speculative question it becomes ns to sus- 
]^cnd our oiniiion, there is a practical conclusion which, wo 
trust, we shall be excused for pressing U})on the readcr-^we 
incau the ]^ropi iety of at least suspcndiiig the good opinion some 
persons entertain of the use of wdne. Let those only wait until 
it be afcertaiiied, whether pure brandy exists ready made m 
ilieir favourite liquors, and resolve to restrict themselves, wliile 
tliC inquiry is going on, to a very moderate n>e them. It is 
vety poisible — we think it not improbable, and Mr Brnnde con- 

sidc»i 
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siders it as certain, that brandy dors r\ist in tliem, and that 

I ^ort wine consists of nearly half its bulk of that most pernicious 
iquid. Hollands is somewhat weaker tlian brandy, ami iiva< h 
less unwholesome from dts din pet ic^juali ties ; but how would any 
one like to swallow a boltle of ^in, mixed with oidy a bottle ol 
water, in about four or five hours after dinner? Yet it is pro- 
bable, that every one wlio drinks two bottles of tlie stronger 
wines, swallows as much ardent spiiit, in Unit very pr(>pt)rtion, 
W’itli a further admixture of other nnwholisomo subitanc(‘^. 
Tliis consideration at least deserves attention ; and if it be the 
means of alarming one lover of wine, and iiidueing him to con- 
sult in the mean time his health and his haj)])!ness, (for, iiuk- 
pendent oi‘ the connexion between health and mental coinfoit, 
no two things can he more at variance than aniuial •-pirits and 
the spirits of the still), we shall think that these pageij v/e’e lujt 
written in vain, and shall be tlie less anxious for the conUnua-' 
tion of Mr Brande’s inquiry. 

Mr Brande’s other paper, on the vegetable wax of Braz*!, 
will not detain us long. A (jiiaiitity of this ‘substance liaving 
been given to Sir J.'se])li Banks by Lord Greinille, wfio was 
desirous of Inning it examined, oiir autlua’ was entrusted wiiii 
the anal\>is^. L(/rd Greinille had received it from Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and along with it a notice, that it had only been lately 
known in the southern parts of Brazil — that it grows in the 
northern provifjees, and is the produce of a tree which protbi- 
CCS two other singular substances, a gnm used as Ibotl, and a 
body employed in fittening poultry. It is unknown in v.hat 
tjiuwilities this substance is }>rodiico{i j but iiistiuctioiis haw been 
sent from Rio Janeiro ro investigate tliis and other parliculan 
relating to it. It is not the vegctalile waix described by Hiim- 
lioklt as growing in the high country of Suutli America; for 
this contains only a third part of wax, the re.-t being resinous ; 
whereas tlie Brazil j)roducl consists entinly of wax, and con- 
tains no rerin. It does not appear accurately in what way the 
wax grows; for our author docs not mention distijutly whether 
he had it in powxler, or as it is gathered ; but, by a quotation 
from Humboldt, we conclude it is (obtained from tlie leaves, 
— though, whether as an excresceiue from them, or fruiu tlie 
substance of tla* leaf itself, is not mentioned. 

In its rough state it is of a grey colour, and (ontains aoi^ut 
foitv percent, of impurities, wliich may he separated by a sieve. 
The remaindcT enters into jx*rfect fusion at of lahrenheit, 
ami may Ih‘ iuither purified by .'•training, which leaves it of a 
ilirty green, and, ou cooling, it ix modeiutcly liard, of 

specific 
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specific gravity. It is ^poriagly sohible in alcohol, but only by 
boiling in it; and then it deposits the greater part on cooling, 
and tlic rcht by the addition of M%*iter. '^rhe fixed oils dissolve it 
readily at 212®, and form compounds ^iirilar to their combina- 
tions Avith bees wax ; and the solution of the vegetable wax in 
olive oil is perfectly sol able in ether. Onr autlior takes occasion 
to correct a common error upon the snbjt'ct of the fixed oils, 
which are believed to be insoKlble in ('ther and alcohol. By a 
variety of experiments, which we need not partieul«ari/e, they 
do not reflate to the ohjccl of the present paper, he found that 
the fixenl oils arc soluble in elher m considerable proportions, 
castrT oil being soluble in any proporticin ; and that they are 
difficultly soluble in alcoliol, except castor oil, which is abund- 
antly so, where the specific gravity of the sjn'rit is .820. The 
addition of water to any of tlu'se «oluHons, either in alcohol or 
ether, wlx'fiy separates the oil, which floats on the surface, 
altered by the combination wliich it had undergone. 

In the fixed alkalis, the vegetable w'ax is slightly soluble ; and 
no s( apj compound is produced. In ammonia it is almost 
soluble. Nitric acid makes it a deep yellow^; and exposure to 
the light renders this lighter, till it readies a pale straw’ colou»% 
and on the surface is almost w’hite ; but our author never suc- 
ceeded 111 poricctly blcacbiiig it ; and the ^ame eHecI*- resiillecl 
fr( in cxyniurLi^ic acid. Muiiafic add, by boiling over it, de- 
.str(i}« much of ils colour. Sulpliuiic acid makes it brown, and, 
on water being addcc*, tldsbecoo (. > dee]) r(‘d, and, when boiled 
in it, the 'aid d' coi iposed. Ac<tic add sparingly dissolves 
it by tije Ji >n I cat, ami, on cooling, deposits it.. In 

iiitic b decomposed, giving out hydix'gen and oxy- 
gen ; andnuil ’ »e’d, water, and duo coal are formed. I'n- 

ilortbedetiu Tju di trllalic^n, it gi\es nearly the same resulfs 
with (oimoon b' - . i s. Thus, in many particulars, this sub- 
'*tance dii'K'rs b< ,b ^ m ^h'Cs w'ax, and from the other specie'? 
wlildi nave bcui . Mii.d, the w'ax of liic in}rica cerifea, and 
lac. 

The economical \ ]opci(i'‘s of ibis substance are likely to br 
the iiioteiialj II \ sliall be Fomul. as seems f*robabIc, that 
ii i- ami ch* aj>l'’ obtained, rroin tlu' above niiulysis we 

ma\ i)j ir, that, by a ^fglit apf lie itioii of nitric acid, and long 
e\}>osiiie to aa* and light, it 's capable of beingj sufficiently 
bleaclied, though Mr Biami- has not had nn opjiortunity of 
‘•ubjecting it to the usiml proc-e-ses employed by bleachers of 
w<ix. He has, howe\(r, u ule it into candles, and found it to 
bum -IS coUipkldy and uniformly as bees wax. lls biitllenesK 
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may be obviated, by adding from a tentli to an eighth part of 
tallow, which neither gives any bad smell, nor inipaiib the 
light ; and excellent canrlles were made with one part ot‘ becji 
wax, and three of tlie vegetable. 


Art. IX. 7> ansaclions of the Geoi.ogical Sociei y, establish- 
ed November \HQ1. V^oL 1. London. 18 ii. 

l^ONE of the sciences requires the cooperation of many, mor<“ 
than Geology. The field of investigation is of such vast 
extent, the multitude of the facts s^> iininense, and the dilticul- 
ty of seizing their characteristic features, and describing them 
witli precision so great, that if many hands and many h(‘ads 
are not employed in the work, no progress at all can be expect- 
ed. Such at least is the cjise if we arc to regard ge{)Iogy as a 
science founded altogether on experience and ob>ctTation. . I> 
is very true that this lias not alw'ays been the case ; and that it 
is only of late years that a patient and regular iiKjuiry itiio fieN, 
lias been thought necessary to the Ibrmation of a tiu'ory of the 
earth. We are not yet tar from the lime when the vague and 
cursory information Unit every man might glean from the oh* 
jects that were perpetually before liini, when combined and 
magnified by a powerful iiimgination, was snlVicieiit for ail the 
purposes of geological speculation. According to this view of 
the matter, a man might philo*iophize very wdl by liinisc'lf ; it 
was. his business not to discover, but to invent ; and lie stood no 
more in need of the assistance of others, than if he lind lieoa 
at work in the regions of Poetry or Romance. One iniglir say 
of tlfcse geological theories, as Bacon did of tlie luiticnt philo- 
sophy, * (juot ThcoriiC rcccphcj ant iaventiF sunt, to* fdndas 
^ prodiictas ct Of tus censnnus, qiicc Mundas effeen unt Jialtios ef 
‘ srenicos, ’ 'I his w'a^ particularly a})plicablo to specublions 
that went professedly beyond the bounds of nature, and ]’»roj>os- 
ed nothing less than to explain the means by which the pixsient 
constitution of the world has been establislied. '^11 ^e extrava- 
gance of such jiretcnsions could not but lead to visionary and fan- 
tastic theories, which men, accustomed to the iiion* solxa* and 
cautious exertions of the understanding, were carelul to avoitl. 
Geology was coiisideretl by them as a species of mental ileraiigc- 
lueiit, in which the patient raved continually of comets, deluges, 
volcaiKVs andearthfgiakcs; or talked of reclaiming the great wastes 
of liic ciiiios, and ctuiverting them into a terraqiieoin* and habitii- 
globe. ^nr^a! mockery, hov over, though it has endured 

long. 
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long, ami coiUintied even to the prc'^cnt dny, ic now’^ vnnLliing 
anti melting into air. Geologists apj-K ar at lengtl) to be con- 
vinced of tvAo tnillis, which, though very important, are noK 
one would lliink, in themselves very difficult to be diseo\ered| 
viz. that before attempting an explanation, it is best to be ac- 
quainted with the thing to be oxplain(‘<l ; and that it is in tio 
c^l^c thep^o^inee of sei(‘nce to go beyond tlio boundari(*s of na- 
ture, and to account for the manner in which the laws wliich 
now govern the inatcrial world, \Aere at fir«t established.* 

In this slate of things, a vast collection ol* facts has become 
necessary to geology; or rather, indeed, goohjgy is nothing 
else than the general laws and principles wliieli pervade those 
fact.>. 'fho diligence* and nceiiracy, therefore, with vihich they 
]imst be ob^er\(.Hj and described, their prodigious innnber and 
variety, and the vast space over which they are scattered, all 
combine to naidc r geological rescarclies, in a pccniiar inannc]*, 
the objects of social and ninted cveition, anrl jMjt it (piite ont ot 
tlio'powcr of an individual to jmocced far, without the as'^ist- 
ante of otlurs. All llie branches of natural pljilosopliv aie 
well known to owe miicli <»f tlicir prosperity to the establislnnent 
of the academics, and other v ienlific bodies, wliicli arc now so 
numerous iji iLurope. There is not, Juiwever, any ojjc of all 
those branclics of laiowledge, to whirh the cooiUTation of num- 
bers is so essential, as tliat which has ior its object the natural 
history of the globe itself. 

Tlie nec^S'-ily of collecting farts from all quart er^, ap])enr!» 
very clearly Irom considering, that the geological theories 
which liavc hitherto succeeded one another, even when h*asL 
chimerical, have been founded on facts not universal, nor 
applicable t») the whole eartli, but confiued only to a ,^malf 
portion of its surface. The theory of Ih'f/bn, was lh.‘ ])rti- 
duction oi’ a great genius, but \ery imjierfoelly ii^ibrmed eiin- 
cerning llic natural liislory of tlie ininerai kiug(ioni, ai.d iaC- 
quainted only with the jdienonjcna (»r rcvii/t,iies where llie 
strata arc ruarly Jiorizontal. dbere was no pnnidon, ae- 
torcliogly, in lii> tlieory, for expiaiiting the \eitjeal si lata, uj* 
those imiirs of di- terbam c* tliat a’c 'O pre\ ak nt among p]> 
jnary . l/c-ace »: tl‘..t Uoiion, po-r^crang a i’ei- 

tllity 01 in\fntion tkat lm*i Lu cii i.r^b • tiled; a {>oCver of 
combining iactH, ami iuhiging th«Mu to !>CaJ* Oiie point, 

by which lie conMUiutny ui>'l ofiCii ccjn\h)ce*o in* 

X ci<\r ; and adding to ah m cIocjU?.J ce tiiai has rhap# 

novd* been equalled by c^ y ^’Oi* d. I i wi IjcllI o* mi n, 
and ilia ailaiis uf iiar?, - » at-. diiled ju his flu‘oi v < i ti t 
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in the machinery of his system, he has employed thorn exactly 
in the order wln^re they are weakest, giving ti)e first place to fire, 
and the second to water. Had lie been acquainted with tlie 
phenomena of mountains, he would certainly have inverted ihis 
order, and would have seen that the vertical position of tlie strata 
announced the intrusion of some powerful agent, that had distuib- 
ed the arrangement of tlie waterj element. Exainjiles of this kind 
a^*e voiy numerous, 'Hie theory of Lazzaro Moio was nearly 
eotomporary with that of Buflon, and was ionned entirely from 
those' principles wliicli the volcanic countries, and Italy in })urti- 
ciilar, exhibit in a state of activity. Tliough it possess great 
ingemiitv, therefore, and have a loundation in facts, it is not 
of general application. Even tlie tlieory of Werner, of ail 
others (lie most in vogue at the present moment, tliougli hud 
foundations broader than any of the former, is in a et-nsi- 
derable degree liable to tlie same cciisure. The older ot the 
riicks, and the succession of formations, established the wSaxoii 
mineralogist, are suited to tlie countries which he and his dis- 
ci] lies have jiurticularly examined ; but, when extinded to otiif»r 
parts of the earth's siiilace, they are continually at limit, and 
r'HjLiire adtlitions or corrections that combine very ill with the 
original system. "Hiey cannot be applied to the Alps or the Py- 
renees j and liave Ix'eii found particularly erroneous when coiii- 
paied with the structure and disposition of the Scottish moun- 
tains* 

All this tends to <lio\v the n^*ces'«ity of setting many hands to 
work, if we would obtain a just view' of the Liv\s. which guide, 
ami have guided, tlie pheiioiuena of tiie mineral kingdom. Ihr 
Kttaining this objeet ivoihing is of such conseqaeiice as the de- 
scrqition of jiarlicular countries, ami an accurate exfiosition of 
the facts which they exliibit. Indeed, if the liice of tlie eai*tli 
were divided into districts, and accurately described, we have 
no doubt that, from the comparison of tliesc descriptions, the 
true theory of the earth w'ould spontaneously emerge without 
any e ffort of genius or iim*ntiou. It would appear as an iu- 
conlrovertible principle, about wliicli all men, the moment that 
jlie facts were stated to them, must of necessity agree; and 
something would take jdace like whnt lias liappened to the opi- 
nions of philosophers concerning the ofigin of fountains, In- 
st ead of a hundred dilU*rent theories, about which they disput- 
ed with never ending sophistry, there would be a few geueral 
niiixims, in winch all men of sense and information would uni- 
formly acquiesce. 

The descriptions, howwer, that tre snitod to bring about 
this revolulioii, are pf a very particular nature, and have not 

v-aj., XIX. ^o () be<'U 
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been often esxemplified. The degree of precision and of niiniitq 
detail tliey require, is difficult to be combined willi the general 
views, without which they can neither be rendered interesting nor 
instructive. There are, accordingly, very few naturalihts who can 
be said to have succeeded perfectly in this first and fundamental 
part of geological inquiry. iSaussure is one of those who Ijave 
done the bc'st 5 his account of tlie face oi‘ nature in the gnind 
scenes where his observations were made, is amusing .as well as 
scientific. Dolomicu is another autlior, whose descriptions have 
the same charms and the same accuracy. Among living au- 
thors, we miglit mention Von Biich and a lew others, who 
have succeeded in rendering the minuteness and accuracy of 
detail, consistent with great and comprehensive views. In their 
descriptions, every particular fact is seen, a^ connected v ith 
some general form, — -some extensive picture, to wliicli it tends 
to give solidity anti relief. They have not bee'll content w ith bie*o- 
]y describing the locks themselves, wliich, though the main ob- 
jects and the Ibuiidation of all, are not the only tilings entitled 
to attention. The rivers, the mountains, the vallc'ys, the shores, 
the general faco of the country, must all combine to give unity 
tiiid iRlei'cst to a geological description. 

To all this, we would wish to add the use of a precise and 
distinct mincralogical language, free from all ambiguity, all ad- 
mixture of theory. Such a language, we regret to say, docs iK»t 
at present exist ; and though much has lately been done to im- 
prove the nomenclature, particularly by the Wernerian School, 
it is still cxtremc'ly imperfect, and inferior by nriny (legi(‘cs L> 
those of Botany and Chemistry. Thio throw s .onollier dillic nlly 
in the way of geological description, are gJa<l, therefore, 

to see a Society formed for llie purpose of removing or sur- 
mounting those difficulties ; and to observe that, in its first at- 
tempt, so considerable a portion of skill and industiy is cas- 
played. 

In the account wc arc to give of llic volume before ns, w'e 
shall confine #iir remarks to the })apers that are strictly geolo- 
gical, and shall pass over, though with much regret, some v'ery 
interesting memoirs on the analysis or description of dilferent 
inineral>. The bounds within which wc must confine our re- 
marks make this restriction necessary; and we shall be glad, 
on some future occasion, at returning |.o examine the papers 
that appear so well entitled to attenticiii. 

Tile paper which begins this volume gives an account of 
Guernsey and the other islands wdiicli stretch across St Mi- 
ihaefs Bay, on the coast of Normandy. These isliiiids, wc 
believe, liave never boczi described by any mineralogist, and 

form. 
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form, no doubt, an interesting subject of research. They appear, 
from Dr MacCulloch’s observation**, to be chiefly formed of 
gi-aiiitic rocks, being parts of a chain wliicli he supposes, with 
considerable probability, to extend from Cape La Hogue to 
Ushant, in n line parallel to the granitic chain that I’uns from 
Dartmoor, W. S. W. to the Scilly islands. Of the islands in 
^t Michael’s Bay, Alderney is the most northerly ; Jersey is 
nearly south from it, and Guernsey about south-west. In Al- 
derney, the beds of grit, of which there are several in this 
island, dip towards the north; as tlie schist of Jersey, lying on 
its south side, does towards the south. In the island of Sarcq, 
nearly in the middle betvveen these, but somewhat to the west, 
the beds are re})re*:ented as hori/onlal: In Giieni<oy, the strata 
inchpe to the north. There seems to be, in some of the islaiub, 
^,;>JcrasiderabIe variety of rocks, most of them primitive*, in 
Guernsey we find granite, gneiss, syenite, schist, argillaceous 
porjdiyry,* &c. ; but we are not enabled to determine the po- 
sitions of these rocks, relatively to one another; nor the pro- 
portions of the island occupied by each. Dr MacCulloch’s Sur- 
vey is imperlect w'ith respect to these particulars, and also as 
not describing with sufficient precision the peculiar characters 
of the granite, gneiss, and other rooks which it enumerates. 
'Five maps of the islands which he has given, arc not calculated 
to give n\uch information, as they do not express either the 
courses of tlie rivers, or the intH|ualitics of ridges of the hills. 
'4'>he paper, liowever, i^ of value, as tiwating of countries of w hicli 
th^minorulogy is not at all known. ^Ve have understood that 
Dr MacCuJloch is a skilful niiiioridogist. His Survey appears 
to have been made several years ago, merely lor his owm atnnse- 
nient ; and w'c have no doubt that it is much ]e*«s perfect than 
il' it had been executed at a later period, and with more serious 
intentions. It is accompanied by several sketches made with 
great spirit, but which do not contribute nearly so much to the 
knowledge of the mineralogy of the islands, as maps w ould have 
done, in which the dilferent kinds of rock, the riveiv, and the 
chains qf hills, liad been carefully laid dowui. 

Tlie next descriptive paper is on the Nalnral History of the 
Rock-salt Distiict in the county of Cheshire, by Henry Hol- 
land es(j,, now Dr Holland. This paper seems to us drawn 
up in the right stjle of natural history; it unites accurate 
detail with general view's in a vcmaikable degree ; and de- 
scribes phenomena, without 7iny contamination of hypothesis 
or theory. 'Fhe salt iiiincs of Clioskire are ibund near the cen- 
tre of a large plain formcxl by the southern parts of Lancashire, 
the northeru extremity of Shropshire, and the intervening 
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coutity of Cheshire. This plain is subdivided into three ; the 
bason of tlic Dec on tlic west, of the IMersey on the north, and 
the Weaver in the middle. In this middle district, which may 
be compared to a sector of a circle, havinfij its centre at the 
point where the Weaver falls into the Mersey (the circumference 
stretching along the borders of Flintshire, Shropshire and Staf- 
fordshire), are lound the salt mines, gencralh’^ not far from the 
batiks of the Weaver and its branches. ‘ The salt rock^.was 
first discovered at Marbiiry, near Northwich, about Yi hun- 
* dred and forty years ago, in searching for coal. After this 
bed of rock had been worked for more than a century, a se- 
cond and inferior stratum was met with, separated by a bc'd 
of indurated clay from the one previously known. This lower 
stratum was ascertained to possess, at a certain dqith, ^ great 
degree of purity and freedom from earthy admixture ; '*^n 
which account, and from the local advantages of Northwich 
for exportation, the fossil salt is now woiked only .in the vi- 
cinity of this place. ’ Trans, p. 4-5. 

The thickness of the upper bed of salt varies from twenty lo 
thirty yards: that of the lower bed has never yet been ascir- 
tained. It is a certain fact, that no marine exuvia? or organic 
remains are found in the strata situated over the rock-salt oi’ 
Cheshire. The occurrence of gypsum in connexion \^ith beds 
of fossil salt, is a fact generally observed ; and it occurs in Che- 
shire, as well as in the salt rocks on the Continent. 

One of the most striking facts connected with the internal 
structure of the Northwich rock-salt, is the appearance ob‘»erv- 
able in the horizontal sections of the rock, of various fifi^ires, 
more or less distinctly marked, and diflering considerably in 
the forms which they assume ; some appearing neaily circular, 
others perfectly pentagonal ; antf others again havijig an irre- 
gular polyhedral foimi. The lines which form the bounda- 
ries of these figures are composed of extremely pure fine salt, 
forming a division between the coarse red rock exterior to the 

t ire, and the equally cmirse rock included within its hich. 
t had been stated to mo, that their form is a pyramidal 
, the area enlarging by a deterniinatc ratio of increase, as' 
^ y are traced downwards : But I consider this statement as 
A very doubtful one, and certainly founded upon insufficient 
^ evidence. 

1 On this subject, it happen^ tliat we ourselves can state, from 
^ observation, that this pyramidal form is quite inconsistent 
^ith what we have smi. In a perpendicular wall of the 
^ne near the roof, where the miners had been recently 
Drking, the section of the coats above described appeat’- 

ed 
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ed as segments of circles, which succeeded one another like 
waves, when traced horizontally along a vertical section. Tliey 
have that appearance of concentric layers which Dr Hutton 
has described in his Theory of the Earth, and from which he 
has inferred the original fluidity of these rocks. 

The comparative commercial value of the English and Po- 
lish mines is best ascertained by the fact, that many thousaixl 
urns of rock salt are usually sent ftom Cheshire to the parts of 
•Sht- Prussian coast most nearly adjacent to the salt mines. 

fourth paper in tliis collection relates to a very interest- 
ing object, the Pitch-lake of the island of Trinidad. Dr Nu- 
gent, who had himself an opportunity of visiting this singular 
spot, tells us, that, on approaching it, he ^ perceived a strong 
^uJphureous and pitcliy smell, like that of burning coal ; and 
soon after had a view of the lake, which, at first sight, appear- 
be an ex})ansc of still water, frequently interrupted by 
•blimps of dwarf trees, or islets of rushes and shrubs j -but, on 
a nearer approach, was found to be in reality an extensive plain 
of mineral jiitch, with frecpuait crevices and chasms filled with 
water. I’lie surface of the lake is of the colour of ashes, and 
at this season was not polished or smooth so as to be slippery; 
the hardness or consistence was such as to bear any w^eight ; 
and it was not adhesive, though it partially received the im- 
pression of the foot ; it bore us without any tremulous motion 
whatever, and several head of cattle were browsing on it in 
perfect security. In the dry season, however, the surface is 
much more yielding, and must be in a state approaching to 
'TNnidity, as is show'ii by pieces of recent wood and other sub- 
stances being enveloi^eu in it. Even largo branches of trees, 
whicli were a foot above the level, had in some way become 
enveloped in the bituminous matter. The interstices or chasms 
are very numerous, ramifying and joining in every direction ; 
and in the wet season being filled with water, present the only 
obstaelo to walking over the surface. These cavities are gene- 
rally deep in proportion to their w'idtli ; some being only a few 
inches in depth, otliers several feet, and many almost unfathom- 
able : 'I'lie water in them is good and uncojitaminated by the 
pitch ; the people of the neighbourhood derive their supply 
from this source, and refresli themselves by bathing in it. EisU 
are caught in it, and particularly a very good species of mullet.’ 

Tin’s extraordinary lake is bounded on the north and west 
sides by tllc isea ; — on the south by a rocky eminence of por- 
celain jaspefr ; — and on the east by tlie usud argillaceous soil 
of the country. The main body may, perliaps, be estimated at 
three miles in circumference the depth cannot be ascertained ; 

O and 
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and no subjacent rock or soil can be discovered. Where the 
bitumen is slightly covered with soil, tliere are plantations of 
cassava, plantains, and pine- apples, — the last of which grow 
with luxuriance, and attain to great perfection. 

A bit of the pitch, held at a candle, melts like sealing wax, 
and burns w ith a light flame, which is extinguished whenever it 
is removed; and, on cooling, the bitumen hardens again. From 
this it is evident, that it may be converted to many useful pur- 
poses ; and it is universally used in the country wherever pitch 
is required. The reports of the naval officers who have tpea it, 
arc extremely favourable: It only requires to be prepared with 
a proportion of oil, tallow, or common tar, to give it a sufficient 
degree of fluidity. In this point of view it is an object of great 
national iinpoi tance, especially to a maritime powder like Britain. 
It is, indeed, singular, that tlic attention of Government should 
not have been more forcibly directed to a subject ‘of such'jrag- 
jiitudc.* The attempts that have hitherto been made to rel.- 
dcr it extensi\cly useful, have, for the most part, been only 
feeble and injudicious, and have consecjiicntly proved abortive. 
This vast collection of bitumen might, in all probability, afford 
an inexhaustible supply of an essential article of naval stores ; 
and, being situated on the margin of the sea, could be wTought 
and shipjied with little inconvenience or expense. It would, 
however, be gieat injustice to Sir Alexander Cochrane, not to 
slate cxpliciily, that he has, at various times, during his long 
and active command on the Leeward Island station, taken con- 
.sideruble pains to insure a fair and proper trial of this mineral 

f jrodiiCtion, for the highly important use of w^hich it is genera,U^ 
lelievcd to be capable. J 

To frame any satisfactory hypothesis on the origin of this singu- 
lar mass, would requii e an exact examination of tnc neighbouring 
country. ImmediateK to the southward, the face of the coun- 
try is broken and rugged, which Mr Anderson (Phil. Trans. 

79.) attributes to some convulsion of nature from subterra- 
nean fires ; — in which idea he is confirmed, by having found se- 
veral hot springs in the neighbouring woods. The production 
of all bituminous substances has certainly, with plaii'^ibility, been 
attributed to the action of subterraneous fire on beds of coal. 
Dr N. was particular in his inquiries with regard to the exist- 
ence of beds of coal, but could not learn that there was any cer- 
tain trace of that substance in the island ; and though it may 
exist at a great deptli, it is not indicated, the Doctor says, by 
the strata that arc in sight. 

* The examination of tliis tract of country (he adds) could 
not fail to l>e highly gratifying to those who cmbriice the 

Iluttoniau 
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Iliittonian Theory of the Earth; for they might beheld the 
huineroUvS branches of one of llie largest rivers of the world 
(the Orinoco), bringing down so amazing a quantity of eaifthy 
particles, as to discolour ihe sea in a most remarkable man* 
ner for many leagUpjs distant; — thev might sec these earthy 
})articlcs deposited oy the influence of powerful currents on the 
shores of the Gulf of Paria, and, particularly, on the western 
^side of the Island of Trinidad; — they might there find vast col- 
fSvJtipns of bitiiininous substances, beds of porcelain jasjier, and 
such ^her bodies as may readily be supposed to arise trom the 
modified action of heat on such vegetable and earthy materials 
as the waters are known actually to deposit. They would, fur- 
ther, jicrceive no very vague traces of subtcrraucah fire, by which 
these changes may have been eflected, and the whole tract ele- 
%ated^bove the ordinary level of the general loose soil of tlie 
/xi^intry ; — as, for instance, hot springs, the frequent occurrence 
of <‘arthquakes, and two singular semi- volcanic mounds at Point 
Iracjuc ; which, though not very near, throw' light on the gene- 
lal character of the countrj'. Without pledging mj'self to any 
paiticular s\stcm of Geology, I confess, an explanation, similar 
to this, appears to me sufficiently probable, and con&onant with 
the known phenomt^pia of nature. A vast river, like the Oi'i- 
noco, must, for ages, have rolled dow'n great quantities of w'oody 
and vegetable bodies, whicli from certain causes, as the influence 
of currents and eddies, may ha\c been arrested and accnmulateil 
in ]uirticnl:ir places ; — they may have there imdergone those 

ns fori nations and clieinical changes, which various vegetable 
saVtaiices, similarly situated, have been proved to ^uflor in otlier 
parts of the world. Au accidental fire, such as is known to oc- 
cur frequently in the bowels of the earth, may then have oper- 
ated in s(‘paj ating and dri\ing olf the newly- formed bitumen, 
m(>n‘ or less comlfiiied with silicioiis luiti argillaceous earths ; 
wliiJi, forciiig it's way through the surface, and afterwards be- 
coming inspissated by exposure to the air, may have occasioned 
sncli scenes as 1 have ventured to describe. Tke only otlu*i 
country, accurately resembling this part of Trinidad, of which 
I l ecollecl to have rcad, is that wdiich borders on the Gulf of 
'faman in Crim Tarlary. From the I'ep resen tatu)n of travel- 
lers, .s))rings of naphtha and petroleinn equally abound ; and 
flaw describe volcanic mounds precisely similar to those of Point 

leacjae, ’ 

1 lie next Geological paper is on the physical structure of 
l)(Mons}h»'e and C\)rnv^a]], by J. F. Berger, M. D. of Geneva. 

No part of the Island of Crreat Britain affords more inte^«st- 
f ng matter of muierali>gical observation tlian Cornw'all. Its aha- 
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meter, as belonging to tlio primary or intermediate strata ; tfie 
abundance of mineral vein*? ; and the various points in wliieh 
thc*ic veins and the adjoining rock have been cut into, or per- 
forated, are all circumstances that re^^der Cornwall a subject of 
curious and important inquiry. Dr Berger’s altention was 
theref()re very properly directed to this spot; and liis survey 
(though, doubtless, imperfect) has furnislied a great deal of va- 
luable information. He is a mineralogist of the Wernerian 
.school ; and not only adopts the language of that schooh>/uV 
has been guided by its principles in his observations. HCseems 
sensible, howevei', that the language which he employs is too 
theoretical ; — and, in his use of the word ^ formation, ’ though 
h^ gives a definition of the term in which nothing tlieoreticn I 
is implied, he allows, that the idea of time or of epoch is in- 
volved. We might add to this, that not only is epoch invok- 
ed, but the agent is likewise indicated; and an identity, TTT'tiri^e 
order of time and the order of position, is certainly iinderstoodr 
The general remarks on what the author calls ‘ the Low' 
Mountain Chain of Cornw all, ’ convey a very good idea of the 
disposition of the rocks in tliis western promontory, or the ridgt^ 
of hills that divides the country lengthwise. The chain begins 
in the centre of Devonshire, where it sprej^ds out into the ele- 
vated, or, as it is here called, the mountiiin plain of Dartmoor 
Tor^st. ‘ Like all primitive chains, he says, it stretches from 
N. E. to S. W. ; or, more correctly, from E, N. E. to W. S. \\\ 
for the length of 1 15 or 119 miles. Its direction is pretty accu- 
rately represented by a lino passing through the following pia- 
res: Two Bridp's, Lanceston, Bodmin, Redruth, 6ic, tcytlie 
Land’s End. The centre and highest part of the chain is 
of granite ; it is formed into u immninin plain at the N. E, 
extremity, and, as it approaches the S. \A\, gradually contracts 
into a ridge, and is flanked on the right and left hv grauw'iicke. 
The out line of the range is not altogether continuous: several 
of the rounded summits which compose it, are separatcnl by 
small valleys, or ravines, of various de[>Lhs. The whole chain 
may be said to be formed of downs, and to be in .so)ue phu*es 
interrupted, but no wliere entirely broken ofE On this passage, 
which, wo believe, couTains a correct general viewv ol’ lh(‘ rocks 
in the Cornish promoutoiy, we c.innot but rejuaik, that tlu' 
assertion that all j)rimitive chains stretch from N. E. to S. W., 
seem;* to us much too general. 'Hie Ripheaii, or Ural moun- 
tains, which are undfiubtedly primitive, stretch nearly from 
south to north. Tlie great raiipe of mountains in Norway 
has tli^ same direction; and tins is also true of the great- 
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rr pnrt of the Corcleliera of the Andes, especifilly in the south- 
ern hemisphere. To geneniUzc more rapidly and more exten- 
sively than actual ohnervation authorises us to do, is as much 
to be guarded against as apy error in philosoj)hy, and has pro- 
duced effects as hurtful to the progress of truth. l>i* Bef^^er 
indeexl has this apology, that he has studied in the school of 
Werner; and we know of none where the worship of this par- 
^ ticiilar idol is more strictly enjoined*. 

’JCJr Berger is the first mineralogist that lias given a general 
namc^to the rocks that lye on the granite ridge of Cornwall, 
and has pronounced them to be Grauwackc ; a rock, he savs, 
composed of sejiarate silicious particles, united by an argillace- 
ou.s cement with a little magnesia and iron. We believe that 
it is true, that the Cornish rock here meant is to be referred to 
the tribe of the Grauwiicke ; at the same time we must object t<» 
definition above, if it is to be understood as general. The 
particles united by the argillaceous cement of grauwacke cunsi.st 
often of felspar, and liave the afjpeararice of jiroeecding front 
the disintegration of porphyry. The term applied by t!ie Cornisli 
miners to this rock is Killas ; which, on account of its better 
sound, wc should very much wish to see substituted fui' the uii- 
eoulh Oerman name of Grauwackc, 

Dr Bcrg('r began liLs survey by the valley of theErme, which 
opens at Ivy Bridge. By this valley heascendeil to the eleviUed 
plain of I3:iitmoor Fore^t, which occupies a considerable extent 
of Devonshire, and sends a number of streams to the ojmosite 
. sjdcs of tile peninsula, that is, into tlie Englisii, and the BrUtoi 
Cluiiim'l. h'roiii thence he seems to have gone by Launceston 
ana Bodmin to Truro, visiting Grainpound, however, and thr 
adjacent coast. From thence he examined the country about 
Fnlmoutli, the Idzard, MouiiFs Bay, the Land’s End, return- 
ing by St I\es, KcHlriith, and the coast of the Bristol ChamieL 
'riie objects of cliief curiosity in these parts he seems to have 
oxamiiu‘(l ; and we only wonder to find him inaJxe no nioniioii 
of the lioach Itfcksy which are 'certainly very remarkable. * 

Dr Berger takes notice of the decomposed granite in the state 
of Kaoliiie, wiiich ullbrds the porcelain earth so inucli prized 

lor 


* These locks are situated between Bodmin and Truro, and form 
a sii^gular pile of natural ruins, that h'as been mistaken for a drui- 
dical monument. They cover nearly an acre of ground, and rise in 
steep precipices on every side, to the height of about 60 feel. They 
are composed entirely of qu*arU and hornblende, very much crystal- 
lized, and the foiniLT in much the largest proportion. The size and 

irregularit/ 
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f()r the manufacture of cliina, rmd vvhich is indeed one of the 
charactcribHc feature's of Cornwall. The plain in which tliis 
earth is found is hoine mill s in extent, and bclonfjs to tlie 
ssnithern \>ouiKlary of tlio p'aiiilic chain. One of the most e- 
leT#tc(l points of it, and which is in the neighbourhood of the 
principal (juarry of tlic porccLiin earth (china pit), is 830 feet 
above the level of the sea. This granite, the felspar of wdiich 
forms two thirds of tlic ma-^s, appeared to be less decomposed 
near the borders of the ]dain, than in tlie central par^^^h 
this la.-it place, it has rather the appearance of a pof^yry 
x?ith a ])ul\erid(‘nt ba^c, of a whitisli colour, in which crystals 
of (piaitz, and some plates of mica, are loosely inchuled. It is 
Used 111 this rough state in the manufacture of porcelain, in tlie 
same nj<iuncv as the Chinese make use of pctnnt/e, by mixing it 
in ceitain proportions with the porcelain caith that is ob ^iij^ 'd 
washing and frequent precipitations. Crystab of a compiled 
and earth \ Icispar arc occasionally met with in this decomposedT 
granite, of a iiuich larger size than usual. 

One of the rocks wliiili Dr Berger has particularly described, 
is the seqientine of the I.iznrd Point and its vicinity. 

‘ This rock is not homogeneous in its composition. The colour of 
the base is usually leaf green ; it is often conchoidal, breaking into 
large bioad flakes with sharp edges. It U also frequently striped 
with red, which appears to be ovsing to the oxide of iron. Small 
thieads of tender }elIow^ steatite are seen running thiongh it, and it 
is often traversed by veins of w^hitish asbestos. Sometimes this ser- 
pentine passes into a hard stc ;titc, disposed in curved laminx, and 
having a fibrous fiacture. This serpentine, though surrounded ofT 
all sides by rocks of Killas, does not appear in immediate conJi&ct 
with it. At the northern boundary of the serpentine, (where Dr 
Berger entered it), a rock intervenes, composed of felspar and dial- 
lage, or gianular actynolite. On the S. S. W. of the village of the 
Lizaid, there are some beds of mica slate, which appear siiboidinaic 
to the serpentine. 

Though ihc Doctor has treated, nt some length, of tlie dif- 
ferent funnation; of serpentine, and of the rocks that accom- 
pany them, he makes no ilieiition of a crrcunistance that might 
be expected to arrest the attention of a Wernerian geologist. 
In the arrangement of rocks adopted in tliat seliool, ii we mis- 
take not, two foi Illations of serpentine are admittctl ; one the 
9tli, the olher tlu* 1 3tii of the primitive formations, counting 

from 

irregularity cf the fragments, and die ruinous appearance of the 
whole, mark the destructive operations of lime in stronger characters 
than it is usual to meet with in a country so little mountainous as 
Com wall. 
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from die gi’anite upwards ; and neidier of them belonging to the 
transition or interniediute i-oeks. In Cornwall, howeve;^, the 
serpentine is contained between transition rocks, which appear 
on both sides of it. What it rests on below, is unknown. It 
may lye immediately on the granite ; but this much is certain, 
that all round it is the killas. Here, therefore, is a great ano- 
maly in the ai rangenient of rocks, if there be any truth in the 
Wernerian system. Hie fact, however anomalous in respect 
of artificial arrangement, is not singular in nature ; the epast 
of Ayrshire in Scothnid, between Girvan and BuUintruc, af- 
fording an example of the same kind. 

The next object of importance is St Michaefs Mount, which^ 
from the singularity of its figure and situation, is not less interest- 
ing to coniiiioii observers than it is to mineralogists, from its 
composition and structure. Thesoiilh side of the mount, on which 
the caotlt* is situat(xl, is nearl)/ precipitous, and is composed, from 
to bottom, of a granite split into irregular masses. At tlio 
base, and on the sides of this granite rock, lyes the kiilns ; aud 
a circumstance that has attracteil gi*eat notice, is the number 
of granite veins which jienetrale into the superinciunbeiit ixx‘k, 
especially towards the south, w'hcre the steepness is grejilest. 
These veins have so much tlic a})pearance of shooting from the 
granite into the killas, that they have appeared, to many miner- 
alogists, a proof that the lower rock is of later formation than 
lliat which lyes above it. To tins position, however, Dr IJcrger 
is iijmilling to agree, * I conceive, ’ says he, ‘ that at tlie 
^ ‘ lime tile grauv>acke was deposited upon tlie granite, the water 
^ in which its puUii'les were siispcndt'd, meeting wifJi portions 
‘ i)f the granite, a little more elevated than the plane of the 
‘ surface, left them ex}K)sed, and filled up the spaces between. * 
What have been called Giuiiitc veins, are thcrelore, on this 
supposition, no more than incqualitii^ in the nigged surface of 
tlie grmiile, smroundevl at tlieii* sides by the killas, and left bare 
ill the more prominent [larts. Dr B. must be aw are, that thii» hy- 
pothesis admits of being confronted with the facts. If, on catting 
into the rock, it is found tliat these apparent granitic veiii'^ do im 
merely proceed from die granite at one end, but are united with it 
. for their whole extent, and only form a sort of edge rising above 
the rest of its surface, his opinion will have great plausibility- 
But, if the ctmtrary is the case, — if tlie supposed veins are snr- 
rouuded by the killa^, above and bdow% and are jointni to ilie 
granite only at one end where they are thickest; — in a word, 
if they are like the roots of a tree penetrating into tlie earth, 
his supposition falls entirely to the ground. The tiials neces- 
sary 
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f^xy for determining tliis micstion have not, tliat we know of, 
been made at ISt Michaefs Mount: but they have been made in 
otlier places ; and the fact has been found to be as last repre- 
wnted. Tills is true of the granite veins near New Galloway, 
of whicli, us Dr Berger remarks, Sir James Ilall caused a mo- 
del to be constructed. 

‘ How conics it, * says Dr B., ‘ if tlie origin of tliese veins ^ 
* is to be ascribed to the action of a force from below, that they 
‘ occur in so few }ilaces ? and how comes it that the grauwacke, 

‘ as it apjiroaches the junction betwevn it and the primitive rock, 

‘ continues diminishing in thickness ? ’ 

To these two (jiiestions, we believe, it would be easy for a Hut- 
tonian geologist to reply ; — in the mean time, we must observe, 
that the Doctor passes, in profound silence, over the obvious 
objections to his own liypotliesis. In particular, lie does not at- 
tenipl to explain how sucli a number of thin plates of granite,* as 
the veins at St Michaefs Mount are siipposwl to consist of, W’crc ' 
Ibrmcd on the surliice of u rock without any mould in which 
they could be cast, and how they remained projecting I'rom that 
surface, without any support, from tJie time of the formatiou of 
the granite to that of the transition rocks. 

I)r B. is of o})iiiion, that the granite of Cornwall is not stra- 
tified ; and he thinks, that true granite is never foniul fiossessing 
that cliaracter. ‘ The opinion, ' says he, ‘ that granite is stra- 
^ tified, is one which 1 cannot adopt, even after having visited 
‘ those places \vh<;re JSaussure thought he had discovered tlie 
‘ strongest proofs in favour of it. * 

In this opinion we are very much disposed to acquiesce; and 
we think it is valuable, in such a case, to have the judgment of 
one who has examined granitic rocks in such various situations, 
and particularly those in winch their disposition into strata was 
llumglil to be most clearly ascertaincKl. 

Tlie observations, made in the course of this survey, on the 
incliiialioii and bearing of ihe strata, are less numerous and pre- 
cise than might have been expected. The kilias is, in generuJ, 
represented as l}ing conformably on the granite on both sides 
of the main ridge. . This, liuwever, we believe, is not univer- 
sal; — and, if we arc not m^^inforlned, is sometimes verti- 
cal beds transverse to the ridge just mentioned. In one in- 
stance, Dr B. takes notice of a fact tliat is very much of this 
kind ; — that though, on tlie south slope of the mountain chain 
of^ Cornwall, the strata of kilias dip S. S. 1C., near Mount’s Bay 
liny dip N. N. W. — tliat is to say, they dip towards the granite, 
aiut instead of being laid upon its slope, or placed conformably, 
as it called, arc abutted against it. 

' la 
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In spenkinc; of the mines, the Doctor obsw es, tbnt AVcrner 
tas brought forward so many facls, in support of tlie two fun- 
damental positions, that veins have been originally open 
sures, and that they have been filled from above^ tiiat tliis the- 
ory scarcely receives a gi*eat('r degree of stability by any of the 
further proofs which are daily discovered. We readily ad nii^^ 
that the first of these po^^jtions is very well established; — the 
proofs of the oilier seem to us extremely inconclusive — foundwl, 
as they are, ii})on that siring of nnsupf^en'ted postnlnf a which wjjs 
taken notice of in a former Number of our, Journal, and v^hico 
wp believe to be nearly unexampled in any work tiiat presunu^ 
to consider itself in tlie light of a theory founded on expeiiencp 
and observatio!!. — The cj6estion concerning the minerals lluit 
have come from above, and those that have come from below, is 
n(M to be so oasib resolved : — it must re<]iiire a patient and candi f 
examination ; and, above all tilings, a determination to resist ev(*- 
ry evidence not fbundod on the most stiict analog}^ or the nnr-t 
rigorous induction. The fact \\hich the Doctor iui duces of peln 
blos, found in a mineral vein 2.;() feet below the surl’ace, is cer- 
tainly in point ; but, in strictness, it only piwes, that veiris were 
open fissures, (vliich nobody presumes to deny); and that some 
of the materials that fill them may occasionally have fallen in 
from the top. 

On the direction of the veins in Cornwah, lie romniks ihrt 
the productive veins extend from K. S. IC. to \\\ N. W. Some 
,pf llie veins penetrate to a gre'at depth, — siuh as I tl) and 
fathoms; and in passing from one sjiecies of rock to a»iother, 
they generally change their degree (J* riihnesc. There aie 
other veins which intersect the former nearly at right anelos, 
and are called cross-courses. Some of tlic mo'-t considera- 
ble of these extend from sea to sea ; and, as the Doctor says, 
consist of marl or clay. Ibit, if we mi^ake not, there are nmong 
these cross veins, some tliat contain cojyper, and that are in all 
respects mineral veins, Tlie veins of granite and porphyry ar*' 
also ih the number of tb? cross-courses. They aio evidently of 
posterior formation to the former, which they generally disturb 
and turn out of their course at the points of intersection. 

The mines of Cornwall are very luimerons ; and it aiipears, 
that, in the year 1800, the number wrought was not less than 
Ofthes^, 45 were copj)er — 28 tin — 18 copper and tin — 2 lead — 
1 lead and silver — 1 cop]ier and silver — i silver — 1 Cf>pper an 1 
cobalt — I tin and cobalt— and 1 antimony. To these may be 
added some mines of manganese, wliich were not w'oiked wIumi 
thrt enumeration was made. (p. Id7.) 


Wi'h 
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With the exception of platina, mercury, molybdena, and the 
five bodies so little known and apparently so little iisefiil, tellu- 
rcum, tantalium, coliimbiuin, and cewuni, Cornwall affords in- 
dications of all the meUls, 

On the whole, this paper, thou£;]i with some defects as a mi- 
neral surve}', contains a girat deal of valuable iiif()rination,‘aijd 
manifests in the author iniieh diligence and research. Wc can- 
not help thinking, that tlie Wernerian geology is faulty, in di- 
recting the attention of the mineral surveyor to some favourite 
point*^, and withdrawing it from the rest. TJie order in which 
the strata suceoed, seems to be the great object to which the mi- 
neralogist" of that school arc inclined to attend 5 and the order 
fixed on by Werner being very precise and very diilerent, we 
ima^i’ine, from that wdiich nature has adopted, the person who 
would reconcile the one with the other has abundance of work 
upon his hands. The junction of the rocks with one another, 
particularly of the stratiiiwl with tlie unstrntified, their inclina- 
tion to th^ horizon, the line in which they intersect it, the space 
wliich strata of a particular kind occupy, and the heights to 
which they ascend, — the^e, as \v’ell a-j the ininei alogicaJ charac- 
ter^, ought to bo diligently examined. 

The use Dr Ik has made of the barometer, we think extreme- 
ly laudable^ and we hope, that an instrument, calcnkited to gi\e» 
such valusible informalioii, not only concerning the mountains 
ihcmseUes, but the position e>f particular iiiiiurab, w'ill, by and 
by, be considered as an e'‘'Ciitial part of a geological apparatus 
The compass ftir mcasurirg the* be\nings of tlic strata, and the 
ctimmci(r^ for estimating their dip, are ‘‘till moie iinporranl ; 
and we regret to find them so rarely ein))loyc‘(l in the* jirc'sent 
survey. A map of Cornwall, with the points marked where par- 
ticular ob .or rations were made, would have added much to lli^ 
value of this communication. 

Dr Ikrger, as a foreigner, has a claim to indulgence; — and 
being, perhajTs, not quite familiar with our language, he* miglii, 
w^hen his kiurAledge de]')ended on the information ol’otJiers, be 
occasionally tleceived. It adds much to the value of his obser- 
vations, that his eye* has been accustomed to iho sight of rocks 
and e;f mountains, wliere tliey app(‘.ir on the gre‘atest scale, 
and in their nobk'st forms. lie* lias been traineel to the* sei- 
en(;e he pursues, among fhe Alps of »Swi(/erlan(l; and, bom in 
a laud of libeTly and independence, he lias lakeii refuge in the 



* A very ingenious instiument, contrived by the Right Honour- 
able Lord Webb Seymour, for measuilng at once both the inclina* 
tion and the beaiing of any stratum. 
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only country where they now e?cist ; — nnd. where he ho]ics that 
the girdle of the ocean, and tlic spirit of the people, are a seen* 
rity again'^t tliat opprt^ssion which the bulwark of liis native 
lnount^Lius w^as unable to resist. 

A very interesting paper on the mineralogy of Sl)ropshire, by 
Arthur Aikin c'sq., is the eighth in this collection. 

It seems that a vertical ^section throngli the Wrekin, in tlie 
direction of west by north, and Ciist by sonrh, intersects th»* 
great coal fiHd of Shro])shire, on tlie east side ol’tho mountain, 
and two smaller Ibrriialions of the same inineral oji the west, 
T he former lyes bet ween tlie bju-.e of the V’rekin, ai:d a branch 
(>[ the old red sandstone; wliich, proceetiing s(;iitliwards from the 
great body of that rock, ^\lHc]l oeenpies so l.npe a portion of 
Cheslnn* and the country to the north, di\idc.s the coal fit Ids of 
Shrojisjiire and iStallbrddiire from oi^e anv)llier. Against this 
sandstone, tljc coal ficKl fiist mentioiied seems to abut, on the 
cast side, dij)ping towards it at an angh‘ of a])OUL O"*. T'ndtT 
tlie coal lyes a bod}' ol' limestone strata, tlip})ing abo toward the 
mi sand^t<me. 

Ihe coal Ibnnation is coinpoi^ed of the nsnal scj Jcs of rocks, 
>v1ncli are most eoiu])letely seen at the Made lev coakT}% wiiore a 
pit is sunk to the de})lh of 7.9 feet, through 86 bed.', wliicb 
€oni])ose the ^^lu)le of the lonnation. 

The lirst 60 strata are coniposol f>f sandst(*TV\ fiP<‘ grained, 
witli mica, and thin plates of coal. The 6 1st and 66d arc cour'-e 
grained sandstone, rcmarliahle lor be* ig tieraetiated by jxtit*- 
leum. 1 hoy are together 15 feet tiiick, witli a brd of ndy 
blate clay, i feet thick, interposed betuocit them. Iho-oaie 
whaf f iniisli the petroUiim 'pii»^g at Coa4)ort. 

The first cofil ll)rnis the fUli heti irfrai tlie surface, llied^pfh 
of 106 h'ct, anil is not more than 1 inches thick. The first bed 
that is \.oike<l, is a five feet coal, at tlie de})tli of 100 le^'t, 
Ihit the greatest de[)osit of coal is lower down, consisting of 9 
beds, the aggregate thickness of which is aboi^t 16 feet. The 
rock u))on M^iich the coal Ibnnation rt'sts, is for the nioi-t part 
limestone, which is nearly hoii/ontai at the eastern extremity of 
the above section, but rises, with a coiriderable elevation, as it 
approaches the high country about the Wrekiit, There arc two 
fraclurt^s in these beds, that run parallel to one another ; and on 
the weM side of them the* limestone beds arc more eknat- J iliaa 
on the east. It would sexan, fronj Mr Aikin’s description, that 
there is no decisive iharactcr contained in the roc ks tlumKcives, 
by which it can lie determined whether this is to be ascribed to 
the forcible e!i’\ation the strata at one end, or their deju'assion 
ut the other, 'riiere is unothcr range of linieotoiie, iluthcr to 

the 
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the we's^, and parallel to the former. It is very full of tubulites 
and other cow liinc remains. In this limestone, the elevated 
poition h 's an ijithnate eonnexioii with an unstratifiecl green- 
stone, which lyes under it, at tlie point where it is most ele- 
\ ated. 

An important gf‘olr>g;cal question here occurs. Are these 
hods, or die I hey not, in the portion in which they were fiist 
deposited ? 'i liat tliey are not in that position, appears to be 
supported 1)} the impossibility of a bedoi sandstone being depo- 
sited on a plane at an t ’t \ ation of betwwn 30® and I'O'*, in such a 
manner as to (’onstautc un extensile sfiatum of an uiiifonu 
thickness, llic })()snion, also, of the tubiilite*s, which j)ierce 
tlnoiigh the linih is a sub^diaiy aigunient of no siiudl weight, 
s, some of which aie scince an eighth of an inch in 
witli a lengtli oi twelve imhc's, arc* ])eipeiidieiilar to 
of the stiatum ; and tberefore, when that plane makc's 
^ angle of k)® with the horizon, the coralline tubes must make 
with It an angle of '0“, a situation not at all agieeable to tlie 
class of am in to which they belong, as they always aHc'Ct a 
vertical remains to disco^cr, whether, in this body 

of rock, t]fflMB|Kion ol one end, or the dcjircssion of tlie other, 
is former supposition seems to dciive gieat 

this, that where the beds of iiiiK*stone and 
^aiKfstone.^Bte most elevated, a great mass oi ureenstone lyes 
immediately under them. * Is it not, iheicfoie, ])iolmble, * 
pays Mr Aikin, ‘ that tlic greenstone 1ms octiqiiecl llu silualuin 
*■ which it now holds, postcrioily to the formation of the stiati- 
^iietintfjkjfWtwecn winch it is at present found ? But thoiigli 
’ adds he, * shoufd be considered as justiljing 
SS^re*^^^[tesis of the active agency oi* tlie irrcxjustone, an<l 

* cotfeefjuently its fluidity, 1 am by no means jnepared to aliinu 

* that this fluidity w^as that of igneous fusion j for ncillitr the 

* sand’^lonc, nor the limestone, nor even the crumbling cla}ey 

^ ^ail, appear to me, to ha>e undergone the smallest alteration 
Mw^thc ccAuact, vicinity of the greenstone. ’ 

jB^ie sectioii^ as it procecxls to the westward, encounters the 
j^uwacke, cle\’ate<l tov^ards the north-west, at an angle of 50® ; 
6vcr whwli lye the strata of red sandstone, elevated at an angle 
of towaids tlie north-east. These two kinds of strata, tliere- 
C>re, mako with one another an angle winch it w'ould reciuire 
a trigonometrical calculation to determine, from the data winch 
Mr Aikin 1ms given, but which may l)e nearly tikeii at 59‘ , 
«hich, therefore, is the angle wliich tlie sandstone makes with 
^be giauwacke. At Welbach, near the western extremity, is a 
imtci ol coal strata, contained in a hollow between tlie grauwacke 

and 
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And thfi old red sandstone. On one side, therefore, this coal 
must be considered as resting immediately on a transition rock, 
from which, on the Wernerian system, it is represented as ex- 
tremely distant. On the whole, we must consider this paper as 
drawn up with great care and impartiality ; so that it is not easy 
^ to say, whether it be to the Plutonic or Neptunian system that 
the author most inclines. The only tiling that can render a 
particular theory not only innocent but useful in the hands of an 
observer, is a disposition to mark, with ccjual diligence, the 
facts that are favourable, and those that arc adverse to his sys- 
tem. 

So far as one can discover from the present Memoir, IVIr 
Aikin may be said to possess this degree of candour ; and it is 
difficult, perhaps, to bestow on him a higher praise. We have 
seen proposals by the same gentleman, for a mineralogicul sur- 
vey of the county of Salop; and, from the specimen given along 
with the proposals, as well as from that of which we have been 
just giving an account, wc cannot but ardently wish for the suc- 
cess of his undertaking. 

ITie next paper to which wc shall advert, is by Leonard 
Horner, esq. ; and contains a very distinct, and iqiparenllv very 
accurate account of the Mineralogy of the Malvern Hills ; a 
ridge well known, in the soiiih w^est part ol’ Wovcostci shire. 
The central part of this range, and nearly the whole of the 
eastern side, consist of dilFereiit Compouiuls of felspar, horn- 
blende, quartz, and mica, disposed in very irregular forms’. 
Granite is one of these aimpounds, and appears to be less ir- 
regular than the rest. It is soiiictiuics found in the Jiighe:>t 
parts of the hills ; hut prevails chietty in the lower parts, where 
it forms veins w hich trav’^ersc the other rocks. 

The stratified rocks w^liieh occupy the country to the westward, 
rise to a considerable height on the side of the range. The 
most northern hill in the range is called tlie End-hill, and is 
composed of granite. On the End-hill, also, but higher than 
the granite, tiicre is a rock of a purplish brown colour, com- 
posed of hornblende and felspar, with a little quartz. It would 
. probably be ranged, Mr Horner says, with the greenstone of 
vVerner ; but w'e rather think w’ith the syenite. On the north 
side of the same hill, a rock occurs, made up nearly of iHpial 
parts of hornblende and epidote. 

The North-hill, ru‘ar the former, ami somewhat to the wc-: 
of it, conlaltis also granite. The M\)rcoKtershire IVucoii is 
another of the most remarkable jxfinls in this range, and is an 
aggregate roek, consisting of small imgiilar and joiind d ii ig- 
Tnents of (luartz and felspar, cemented hy a ferruginous ba •*. 
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At the lop, this lii!l consists almost entirely of irraiiite; and on 
the eastern sid{\ greeiisloiie is the prevaiJinijr rock. The rela- 
tive po'.ition c)l tile diflerent rocks is not, liowc v('r, suiricieiillv 
explained ; and it may he, that tlie thick coat of \e;:*etal)Je 
mould by vaIu'cIi the ndi>e is jiiostly covered, does not allow it 
to be ascertained. 

The Sa\ inet-hill is taie of the most remarkable points in tlic? 
Malvern cliaiii; and the upper part of it is composed of a gra- 
nite, more distinctly characterised than the e^reater jiart of 
those foiiiul in this district. It is, however, very ditrereiit from 
an alpine trniiiite. dlie mica is in minute specks, and iji v^ry 
siiiaU (juantitv : T!ie rock is not stratified, ddnis it appears, thal 
the iidii;e, or l fie highest }K)ints in tlic range, are composed of 
granite, and otlier unstratified rocks. On the vvt’st sitle ^^trata 
occur; some of eoarse-granied sandstone, other- ol’ a enmpaet 
quart/ siindstojK* ; one ol these is said to 1)0 iomid in thin lay- 
ers, uitli a hearing parallel to the direction ol‘ the r.inge, hut 
dip]ung tovNJirds tlu’ ea^l, at an angi<‘ (rl* aliout 00®. On this 
.d(le,-alM), lower dov.ii, is a lime''t(me rulge, that dijis to the 
v.est, at an angle ed' about "i'lie -liata, indevHl, all a- 

(oiig, seem t(' be in a v(‘rv tTcct jK>sition. dduTv- .ne ai'O oi • 
gi{lac(‘()ii^ slaty strata, liearijit* nortli and siahli, with an 
lion of 6''^ w c‘s! w <o’el, or touaids the iavdluiry hilh, a l(>v\ 
lidgc, wlfuli, ai the di-tuiiee of a])out two miles, rnii.> })ara’!el t'> 
the Mafvei'ii hills. 

Tile (lirecilou ol the slratilkd i<)c1ns i-, with a l(*w ( xcejitions, 
paralli'l to 1 hat of tij(‘ range*; bm there* isgre.it irre'gularit/ ju 
the dip. d'he f.iaU neaie*^t llie unstr^ldieel rocks elip .it a con- 
<^iderable angle tow arels the west ; though, in some filae (‘s, iho’v 
flip ill an o{)])v>‘'it<^‘ direction, tiial is, leiwaiil ihe fiill ; anel thev 
were ob-erved in tin's jiosiuon at tlie greatest heiglil tei which 
• hey asceiul. 

"i’he two si(l(‘^ ol'lhe MaKenj rielge^ aie in man}^ re-'-pecls con- 
siderably unhke. On the (*ast dde, a level plain eMe‘ncls tbi- inanv 
miles; aiiel tl' * *'tre*ains that rise on the sirles of the rielgi* run 
directlv easiwj^rd to tin* Me'\eni. < )n the \*e-l side, tlii'i’e is n 
constant saeccsslun of Inh-; and tlic ^Ue.nns run, iml at right 
.angles to 'the liilge, but rati.er in the eli’re*ctie)ii ot’ it ; — some* 
Lo tlie south, aiul e thei - to the uoi th. d he stiata on the* we -t 
side are coiibidored by Mr Horner as liejonging to tiu' eirelei 
of transition rocks. The nmaikable vaiiations that occur in 
iiieir direction and elip, make* it p>ol)ai Je that they iiavc be>en 
iorcibly eleMited from the hen-i/ont d pe.sitiop ui which tlie'v 
were eirigiiiHlly depoi;it.eel, and ihiown Inle» the diflerent ^itua - 
,,Tfcioiu m wiiich liny arc now lound. We nuul rcmarl. <d‘ 'M> 
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Ilornoi’s pnpor, ihnt it is mon* cfnnpli'tc in it-? accompaniments^ 
tlian any c)tl)i r in this \oliimc, bein^ illustrated both by a umn 
oTthe country, and sections oi'tlte rocks. 

I'lie only olhc'r memoir in tliis collection which we ‘•liali no’^ 
mention, is a sketch oftlie Geoloi^y of Ma(lei]a, by the Ilono.tr- 
al)ie 11. (). Bennel. 

"Jlie short, but interesting, sketch contained in this papci , 
concludes vvitli the follow inj*; remarks. 

To my miml, the most interc-tincr rr^^oloi^ica! tact‘s, are the 
intersection of the lava by dikes at rlyhl anodes \vit)i tlu* strata 
— rtipid dij)s which tlie sirat^» make, jVirlicMl.n 
the ovi‘i la\ in^ ot’ that of the l>ra:'.en klead to tin* ('astwaid e* 
Funchal, where tin* blue, and n'd )a\as are rolkai up m 

one nias-s, as if they had ‘^lipped to/xether i‘;om an upper -ira- 
Mim. — t*'////, d’he coiiTmuar f«>rm f>f tlie lava itself, reposinix on, 
and covered liy,bM!s oi‘ ‘•(•(niie, a-lus and pmniee, A>hic]i alibrcls 
a stioiin arinmaait (<i» {lie volcanic (n*ii‘in of tlu* eidumn^ liieiU’ 
M'ivi's. And, tlu \i‘ins of e:*rb»>na{e ot' lline and 

whieli arc‘ not f(ai'id hert* in solitary pi/*ee>, a-* 'ii iht* \icini!\ (/i 
Ftnii and \ e-ii\ iu^ , but are amid lie eaul iii the strata ol 

pumice and tula, and art* clilliiscd on the las a ils^h', and ('cca 
''ionally cryst dh/t'd in its cavitiv-*'. 

'These rt'inarks e\v iie ‘Xo at enruisity about the d('t‘iil of dm 
which pro\e tlu* locks u-re enumeratt'd to be reall\ 
\olcanic oi ieln. 'J’ht* pieM im* of carbomite of lini'* is certaiui' 
»MConNis<ciit with ihi* idea, le.at tlu* ro«'k' m whii’h it is co*U m!‘- 
«d ha\c‘ lu'en in fusion at the^infac‘e of tlu* einh, .tnd u::d('f 
a })rc-'iin* no ejeali r than that ot' our at ‘laujilaav ; :e , in 
su'ch cii'ciimstaiicex, the lieal would have ibiv.n olf the cai - 
boiilc acid, aiul leli the cafcaretuis i arih in the -tatt* (>f <uiicK 
lime. It i'', howtw'er. In no means nu‘OU>isun! with tie' ac- 
tion ol' volt'anic i'orce at tile bottom of the* sea. li»llow- 

as a natural etu'ollarv, trom tlu* expcaimeiUs ol Sir .lames ll; ’’ 
on the eilects «>!' heat nunlilit'd by eoimpre-'^U)!!. 'i'he fads th 
•‘Cribetl bv Mr licniu't liavt* a uieat rcsembiaiua* to tho-«* c'oao 
mniii<‘aled by Sii' Ch*oree Macken/ie to the l^oval Socu‘i\ oJ 
i'alinhiu'ixh, iulbecom'se t){‘the last winter. It i.s eurioiis tv> se^ 
:1 k‘ t’’ulii*> of <i;eolo^<XT coidirmed by wilne*^sc\s broiuxht from poinK 
so distant ; and to tiiul Iceland and Madeira joining to attest 
tlu* sami* fact*', and to suppiul the sanu* theory. 

'riuaiLxh ^^e have eonlinetl ourselves to the ixcol(\‘»'icaI papeis in 
this volume, we have not bcvii able to t'xtcaid our observat ions it* 
tht‘m all. Another pajicr, by Dr Uerocr, on the Cu'olo'XV oi 
some parts t>i I bunj^sliirv* aiul Dorst'tshirc* ; — one oil tin Sout- 
fc-iere of the Dlaiivl of MounlM-rral, In !>j- Nn^jcnt; — a Xotio- 
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on the Geological Structure of the Vicinit}’' of Dublin, by Dr 
Fitton, which, viewing it as a Notice, has considerable merit; — 
and anotlicr Notice accompanyiiiff the Section of Heligoland, 
by two Officers of Engineers, are highly deser^nng of attention. 

We cannot, however, take leave or this volume, without con- 
gratulating the public on the institution of a Society particularly 
devoted to gt'ological researches. The beginning is fair, and 
augurs well lor the future. At the same time, wc mu^-t take the 
libert}^ of suggesting another service which a Society of tliis na- 
ture may be able to render to science ; nay, w'e will even say, 
a duty which it is strongly called on to perform. We should 
hope that a Society* seriously interested for the advancement 
of Geology, will not rest satisfied with observation, but will 
undertake what may be called geological ejpcriyrujiiii. In ge- 
neral, one who pursues this study, l>as only the means of oh- 
ser\ing the facts that ‘spontaneously oiler, or those which tlip- 
jirts have accidentally brought to light, with views very different 
from the acquisition of science. H? is accord inglv often criiclK 
disappointed. When he has traced sozne fact through a va 
riety of gradations, and thinks himself on the point of a^cc i 
taining the whole truth, some obstacle, accidental in itself, and 
such as a little industry could eadly rem(>\e, puts an entire sto]^ 
to his iiujuiry E\e y man who lias buried himself in the exa- 
mination of the earth's ^ud’ace, must ha^c often cxperitiiCvd 
such mortifications; The cause's of them aie no doubt lie 
quently beyond the jmwer of skill or iiulustry to overcome ; bin 
they are ofteii siieli a^, though .lU indiviihinl cannot leiiunf 
tliem, w ouJd ^readily }ield l(» the t'ffibrts of a Society, wliitlv 
would raise and ajiprojuiatc* a fund for such jnirposes. Hew 
many useful experiments, widi such asvistanev, might be made * 
Nothing, li»r instance, could he more instructive than to kno^' 
liow deep the alluvial ground rcachc's wliicii we fiiul in the 
beds of rivers, and especially near tlieir moutlis ; and in wLa* 
propoiiion this deptli cb'creases, as we ap}>roach the inount.iius. 
This is one of the jioints on which Nature lierself rarely nflbrch 
full information; wliicli, houewr, might be obtained by the 
aim]>le operation of boilr.g in prc>jM'r siluations. 

'Hio succession oi die ii> -k^, as we dc^ cend, might be i!et< i 
mined in llie 'imie ma'mer In tlio^e (‘ountric s wiicre the sli/ita 
are horizontal unci unl)rok<n, and vvlu e, of course, Nature i- 
dorn aflbrds the im ans of making such observations, d'iu* |imc- 
iioii or contact ol‘ ilijlerenl kimb c*l rock, is one of the ('bject^ 
niost iiiU'rcsting to a gecdogi'-t : but, how oiU'U do(‘s he come 
v/itliin a lew hundred yai(I>, nay, in ‘-ome ca-'Cs, within a lew 
ii*et, of tliat junction, and jet is nn.ibh- to discover the exact line, 
m account of a quantity oi'eailh or gravel, which is not to be 
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removed without more time and expense than he can afford to 
bestow. 

Evident as is the value of such experiments, wo know bnf 
•f very few instances in which they have been attempted. If 
we mistake not, the Due de Clioiseul Gouffier caused pits to be 
dug, or borings to be made on the banks of the Meander, so 
' renowned for the windings, and consequently the changes of its 
course, in order to discover to what depth its workings extend- 
ed. A geologist of our ow'n country, no lt‘ss skilful than zeal- 
ous in the pursuit of science, has given several examples of a 
similar kind. Sir James Hall has, in many instance^^, removed 
the %Til which the alluvial soil had drawn across some of the 
most instructive spots that have been met with in the mincra! 
kingdom, and has causeil models to bo made, exhibiting the 
phenomena he discovered. Thes^, we believe, arc the only 
lucifrrous experiments, of whiel^ goi'io^r^’ can yet boast. A So- 
ciety, forming itself into a body, for the p'.npo->o of directing 
and executing such experiments, wcjukl nrjk nn era in the Ill's- 
torv of this science ; and, we have no douht, wouid open uf 
fif Id. s of observation that are at pvc^( (‘ntirely conce ded. It 
V ould give us great pleasure to think, tnat, in the iiKtitutii'p 
of the (reological Societ}, wt are to hail die coinmenccuieni o? 
such an * ra. 


A.FT. X. Voyage auv Ltdts Orievialr^y jn ^idant 
1802, 1S08, ISOI, et 1806, cof la 

dll Cap dc flan vr-Esp rc-ncr^ ^/cs‘ 7A’s' dc Bonapa}t‘\ 

■)ava^ Ihnnra^ ct dr la J die de Baiaxiu : dr ()b'^rix'afai}i^r<} 
Ir Crm/npytr el /es Productions d-‘ Irm > Pep/'^^ r^/r //’i ^J(^'urs 
' dr frins llabdariSy cSr. Avee un Allas^ pen' C/i, 

Tonthr, Prvn^ it at^pinente dc plitsirvrs Soft s et Fr lav 
n rn , par M, Semini. 2 Tom, bvo. Paris, 1810. 

*r’HK inforniatit)!! afforded by this work is not very import 
ant ; but it conducts us over interesting ground ; aiid 
bring- again into view topics, the consideration of wliicfi we 
■ha\c, pi liiaps, too long intermitled. W hile sinister interest 
and !>cTvility arc actively working upon the prejudices and igno- 
rance o^' the public^ for the prolongiition of abuses by wniei 
uidividiiais jvrofit, it is proper that some attempt should be 
Jiiiide to direct the attention of the country to the true state ol‘ 
the fact. It is not the cry of spccrlation ! raisetl against all 
prospective views ; it is not the cry of innovation ! raised against 
the pro|H>s:il of all measures contrived to avert foreseen calami- 
tics, that will support the country undel* a continuance of coui 
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merrlal b {i<!wn:pti Io«- ; tl>al wil' open now, to ^nj^pb tlio loss of 
anciont ciianj)(‘'s oi'trac^" ; tliat vill iininiato industry under tbe 
pressure ot iipoxanipl/'d burthens, and increiiso ll»e productivf* 
poweis oi tiv' coltntr^, iindvT a c*ontiinie(l drain ol its resomecs. 
A (piitt aci|ine^ceue* in thinp;s as thfw arc, is a deliujhllul opiat*‘ 
to n notion i)i pori‘ — aiul, like other opiates, will al\\ays l)e]n'e- 
scribed Iw the^e Asbf» consult their patients’ j)rescnt satisfaction, 
ratlicr tlinn thtir ultimate safely. 

On no subject lias the listlessncFs and indilTerence incident ti» 
iiatious witli rc'^pcct to the common weal, been nuire remark- 
;d>ly displayed tlian in Kni^iand with respect to the aflf’iirs ot 
India. A total ignorance of tlie subject is gener.d, (wen a- 
moiiGt '^ell informed people. The notums which have been 
propaitatvd, arc IIki^c which it concerned intcrc'^ted individuals 
to juanai^alo. Prcuidiees oceordiu^iv ha\o ^aiiud the field; 
aiiid to 'sUch a do^rte. that the oiil\ measuics accommodated to 
the siaiatiou c't cnir affair^, measuics iv^comiiu nded by the most 
obvious p»'iiicipios cifpo^iC}, and most iiini'iarlv a(*optod in 
overs (‘n]i<r]itenfcd e»Aer*nnent, have been \ci\ ^taicially repn'- 
^ented as ilic suo^osiions of patMdo\ieal ingenuity, and reject- 
<.'d, in many instanev^, without the eeremoii} of a hearinet. 
Kven<^, ]‘ow(‘\er, will not jitaanit a lonij^ eontimiai>c(' in this 
dl’cy ai''- hnrrMUi^ us on to leadts wlueli will onI> be 
too 1 o.'o lutal, tii it tho\ come unl«'i e^oou. A comiiuaTial 
coiej).i»' v. < \( i . hi)<r tiiC M -I ol iliejiublu 1 1 oui i\ i>oasieil corn- 
• e UTiini; a III IS to the j>otkcts ot' that (.‘xcluded 

pa'blic iSr ^i]>j*oit, v ‘11 lu.t always \\ c'ndnred, A great 
•> o\ . jv ’i,n'y, ei:li’iot((' to a snu il bo(b cl imuhaiits, and so 
’Ma/U’*" d 'I' jn*t to vet ! ain thing in the balance oi recei])!?* 
and but to d. a; ' ami c^n^laiuly from us, is a 

pi ill )N< !jt'(‘s, wi, an (nhtiht' md i\(*r cannot long ton- 

Pnne lo la^'o ! Uitii iiuldhmiM'. \ peipdual tltdicil in the 
fimincc' ri.h a \ ^ 1 1 j‘pn> , and ii .i roinnieue, caunoi 
fail, ■‘Uf/mr <// IsP r, 1 , pualuce an ^ \j)Jo>ion. Piomise^ pei 
pi t iiri''y belle d In .'p iir*me; piete\ts a iLou^'and times biouglu 
j‘o. vajd, and a l!ie;U'''ind times iehil(‘d, v\ili in time ce'ase to 
delude. 

di e braneh (‘i'llu’ MibjMt whi<!) i*- more* particularly brougln 
iato a' \. •* .1- /t !v lean* i the \e\'. Janpire, as it ni.ij 

\i . V piOpe*.; hi v.i.ie!, w'thin a lew years pa I, ha. 

iie^n ae :dni la rlic etui 'i M < ial dominion ol the Last indi i ( 'om- 
panv. It is ii:,jt do. 1 ’ n Avldeh, i’or a numher oi eeiitmie . 
V !!'> (‘vcnplcd A^Jtii 1)111 j. lilt I ut.iiie* l>\ the Dutch. M. '!\ > 
sai- d fiuiii N.n iC’s to tin* v ape (.fChual ne)pe, and tlem. ti 
the l ie of I'jaiaT; and i.om the I.sle of Trance U) the* 1 n- 
Aidinitlago ; to I'^umalra, JaMi, !h>njei>, Titian*, t!‘e M^jik- /, 
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and other iMand^ ; and, Jastly, to Ccylor. On the physical 

and moral circiiinslances ol‘ these jdaces, and their connnercial 
and political nlations, he oilers such notie(‘s as his observations 
and reading Mi])])lle(l. There is but Iiulr‘ in his \r»liiine which 
is new; ibr he liad not the best opportinnties, and lie was r.ot 
the lltler>t man in the world to piollt In them. 'I'iie liistory, 
however, of the fielcl over which he passed, t'ceiles many re- 
tlections. is tin* ^(Tv field ol’ that eelebiatc’d ‘'])ic(» lr.id(% 

vvliieh fir^t leinpti (I the other nation- of Knrope to l)» eak tin* 
monopoly ^Jli< h tin. Ikntngm'^c', as lh(‘ hr^t di^c\)\e]* ts, claim 
ed in the Indian Seas. 1: Is te.al (‘nviofl i’ »'!*' which c::eUcti < o 
much dcM'v, and pnuhieed sncli eager ello;!-., Ibr several ages, 
among tile I'hi;jiidi ; ^\hich I’onued lhv‘ < by c> oi' so ]>tr-e\er- 
ing and ac ''Oi'^aaion- a vivalsluj) betwtia* lliewi and llu* Dnrcii ; 
which ])’(/diK\bt t!je m a .-ac re of* /muI) »ma, and tli'' nni-(‘l'*ni- 
ing coi't.^S lo V hi.‘h tlie <') boll! nations iii Indie 

Ksere wrii tii'-b ^ .( irlced. It i^ ti^at in. L* wh-ah eontrdniied - > 
nnicli to the Liar.deur a id pow a* cm’ i i* " hicli was I. r 

Ages tin* ( ii\ v' oj’ all tlic coinnn i\ iai nab ii.s (>:’ j'ain'pe, and 
whicli tJu' e’ne.rded tViMi cuinp ..litju vv.’ih Midi e.Vvjiii- 

site jealon-v and ( are, 

(hie of tilt' duels of the war in whivdi llii‘ Tn'inli ro'ohition 
invt'l\(‘d us w i; n flolmnd, w\> to bung into our I'anM's^Ion the 
wlioL scene oi‘ this spIcMulIil coeiwH'i't «*. Ihit, did w\* derive 
horn it :iny oT those ad\eailagos wludi it h-id I ’odneed to iT> fiv-t 
pi oni’ietoi s ? Alas, no* \nd the rcr on isc-bviuiiM The 
linlia (’ompany had no ce.pital lor it. rieey had not • lu'.i^h, 
nnleed, tor the busine-v <)j iheir own ttnitoiv , aiul llu'v u'd 
jiot'jKrmit any one c he to enl(*r into the career, ibr leer lie* mo- 
ru'j’ioh slunild sutler. Kadiei than mu tii il leh — I'atl’er ill. in 
a'^rei' to jiarticipale with their ei>unlrMiien in the ad\antae(,; (n 
a triile whieh they jm^st *,‘.(•(1, but could not oceup\ — thev. 
iliose, at tlu‘ peace ol .Vuii-ai-, ;!.tua!l\ to advis.' gi\ii'g up^ 
what Inul constituted tor (smt-oies the inobt lirlllaint earn ■ 
ineree of llu‘ glohe, to a Ibreign n •tion— to (K,r iu\ei n. le laie- 
niies — to llie I'heneh, in -iioiu nini'n the iiaae* t.i’ the Diiuh * 
I die renewal oh the \ve. , iht ^ atio-M ot' liie Pn'eh tradr* 
e.gjln till into our hands, .l:.d vino, at ‘lie., I .■> been .necoit- 
a M*! '’'‘lice ? d'he C’oiiipany I i- raid Im.' Jr de, .an! il '* n .lion 
de. lei y>)e('s, since the ae.j'oob. n, llnm herore. J'he caniu.er- 
i iel e..j'a J in\e^ie<l bv toe Cv^inpanv in t<o' amnn! piirelnise ot 
liahaii eon.Is, iiisteati ot Iiuneasing in pi o.viri itm to tiu* ixtein 
oi' tne I t v'. < haniiel'- of trad-- ,.bi I'n d b'. tU ‘ n:w. eireni. iiU’-'s 
oT tile nation, has di'creas'-b and. ih.." in .i dtgiei' o^’ wliich llu' 
raililw' i- r.n- IVoni being awee* a d ji -e uiiieh it will not be 

. ’-V lor it b> iic!ie\c. ll h-is r: d^ [n, dwicdi'd dow’U to liMle 
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£4Si Indian 

Not. 

more than one third of what it w'as in the 

year 1798-9. Tlie 

foIlo^yi^)'g is a 
for each year. 

statement of the amount of the Indian investment 

1798-9 

j£4,309,281 1804-5 


1799-1 SOO, 


2,243,427 

1800-1,.... 



1801-5 



1802-3 


1,827,577 

1803-4 

2,121,003 1809-10..,; 



Wc bore see a pretty clear account of the total failure of acl- 
vantnge from the possession of the Spice islands, and of that trade 
which Jiad once bcen^ so lucrative. In the last of the yeiirs in- 
serted in this table, there is a small improvement in the amount 
of the Indian investment. But, how was that obtained ? By dinii- 
nishino the China investment, — whichin 1808-9 was <£ 2 , 920 , (>80, 
and in 1809-10 was onl>’ <£2,578,871*. The whole investment, 
llicrcforc, — India end China incliuicd, — was, in fact, less in 
1809-10 tlKin in tlie prrreding year being, in the year 
1809-10, £l,702,‘J68, aru! in the preceding war 758,207. i 
riie Dutch I last India C'oinp.n'y often iii\iv!ed 10 p;, r fc?/L up- 
on llicir CTpitnl st(H'h ; and tiny divithx! L'J ;'n a 7^ on li: 

(,'i' ail the yeru'^, from the oi igin (‘f ll^e Coi^'pan^^ 
>o I'/Ti : ■- '‘ '■'ll tl-c n!u’!e tvinmoico oi' the Ke- 

•pnblh\ a.:d i.h ii ti.e Indi in brancli, had been Ib.r a ninn- 
Lkr oI <-n i]-(' ih c'nne. hl'iieb tUu'-h, hi 1752, sold in the 

i-enh. t 779 — e>.cn ni 177 1 at SO ‘* yer it;V. — and 

never so h^\^ a:. 80u ?>< e <7 Ti.e aininal produce of tlu ir sales, 
f:;r licm ly iho fr>t half of the li'dite.-ntli eviitury, Mas ncai]}* 
iwo mfinons Stfriing ; Mnicl^, aft: r niahhng alk/wanee for the 
chaiigo in the xalne of money, wj* euiiai to ‘i> niillu)ns in Kng- 
::sh mc>iiey of the }>i7.sent dav. 

These facts are reinaikablv-, and suggest s{rl*aui reflect ioti«. 
At a time \\ lien tile chamud^ of trade liave been sliut against 
British capita! in a degree um'xriinplcdj — at a tinu’ when Bii- 
tish merciumt'- liave been fain to jn*'-, Themsebes into evf ry o- 
pening wl.ieh ingeninty t ould disce.vcv,— w hen, iVom a desire to 
employ tlicir cajnlal, they liave glutted every ]) 0 )t with tlicir 
^oods M’here it was jxi-.'.iblo to send them, and liave loadeel 
South America, Spain, Boilnga], and IleJigol.ind, with mer- 
chandize for which no returns can be ohlaincd, a bollndle^‘^ field 
in the Ecsteni Ocean, just o]>ened to our enterprise, /t<fs been 
held •vacant^ at the good pleasure of the Ead India Cornpaiiy, 

who, 

* Expoiition of the Company's finances, ordered by the Ilouje ''C 
C'jmrnons to be printed, 22d May 1810. — i^p. 80 and 66. 

- Ibid n, €bh ' ‘ 
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who, like the vicioui cur in the manger, win not let others eat 
what- they themselves arc unable to taste. At a time when the 
capital of the British merchants has been so much at a loss for 
employment, we have seen the East India rompany obliged, /fcr 
-mnt of mpital^ to recede from a great part ot the trade wiiidi 
they were once able to embrace, instead of occupying, to its fuU 
■ extent, a great branch of trade newly acquired for its benefit. 
Is this no blemish in the policy of a countiy calling itself en- 
lightened ? Is there no disatlvantage, no national detriment, 
no disgrace, in short, in a sinia^on of things like this .> Who 
knows to what a degree that loss of capital, which has liccn in- 
curred by excessive eftbrts to push a trade with South America, 
witluSpain, Portugal, llie Baltic, &c. might have been prevent- 
t:d, had the imniciise outlet which India, Persia, China, and a’l 
the vast countries which are washed 1 >\ ihc Indian Ocean, l)een 
opemHl to the eager demands of British eonmiercial enterprise ? 
Wliat has the East India Company d >ne, that it sliouid lia\^ 
the privilege of cramping Britisli industry, and of thus keeping 
down the mmual produce, the wealth, and I'rosperitv of the na- 
tion ? W hut is the benefit the monopoly products, to ci>Min’n- 
sate thes(', and all the other great and. numerous evils, ul' which 
it is the undoubted parent i 

Were it true, that monopolies were in e.dviseahle • 

that they were recomincnded by t! e b ' t j'M.i. .}>; ^ , f poliLic.d 
.-y:onomv ; that experience pr, --d t > h- i,. ' , iuial f.i voiu- 
jhle to the devt lopineiit (>. i,'dusti),- i'..,' a‘;c -mul itiuii of 
capital, — ti) the (iicrt'.tse tii' the .on ual p:''i’i;ie, - the ■noahii 
and prospei. y of n.iUoU:. ; — cv> .1 then, tiie di, oe.i-i.iiiees we 
li.ivo'jiist e.'mo-.erarc.i, would seci.a to demjiai f'l ,1 :i,i e.ve-p- 
tion should lie made of the Eo-i Indie.-,— a field to.) ta ,t to bo 
Jiiproted by the decliiurig fut.o's oftlie tm>nopi>Iis:-,--a:id .1 field 
greatly enlai eed, at tlio very lime witoit Pritt.-h cajiilal is unable 
to (ind any but the tuosl d.uigci ou» and t \peritiieutaily fatal 
rl.iinnels for its diffusion. 

But if, on the oilier hand, monopoly is one of those a!)- 
stud expedieius of an iineullghteiied age,‘ wlii.-lt the progivs^of 
nalioit.s, and the course of exiieriencv, ' have the most coinpletely 
•cxjiosed ; if it is now tiniver.,;dly aekiiowleciged to be one of the 
v>orst obsli uctions that can be ’op|)o,,eil to the prospeiity of in., 
lions ; iiiul to originate in a polity wbieb, if generally atlopt ai, 
would condemn any pwple to incurable poverty and v retelicd- 
iiess; — whet shall lie said of the apathy of the British ii.alioc, 
if it allow a number of sttile pretexts, a thousantl times reiect* 
ed, to be admittcxl once niort' as reasons for continuing the most 
disastrous <if all tnunopoltes ? 

There is ri.n in>purUint pass.Tgp in .llumc, which should h.ave 

some 
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some weight vilh lht>‘^e who deny 1 lie mischiefs of monopoly. 
IJe is review in<i lli(‘ •’^OMTinnou ol Eli/abetli ; and says, ‘ Tlie 
‘ g(neninieiil ol* Enp^lniid, durinij^ tint aij^e, llov^evo^ cliflPereiit 
‘ I'l otht r ]i.iitieiiiui‘', bore, in lids risjK'cl, some resemblance 
‘ of tlm! (d‘ "i"ui k(y al pre.-ejjt. Tin* sovereiijjii ))osscbscHl every 
‘ power cxeej^t lliat of ijnpi^sinc>' taxes : And in both countries, 

' till- liiidtatioi:, imsiipportevl by t^Jlttr jni\i]eoes, appears' 

* r*!tii^r prejiuheal to the pec'ple. In "l\irke>, it obliges the 
suKmti to [KHiiit the extortion of the biisluis ilikI trovcriiors 

* ol’ j'roAiiKe-, from whom he altcrwards stjuee/Ps presents, or 
‘ lakes forfeitures. In Kn^bnd, it en^raged t lie (jinvn to erect 

* monopolies, nr.d art juitv lUs fo^* exelir h e trade ; tin inven- 
‘ lion so jH'V'eicious, linn had she g*Oi.e on dining a trj\(ct ol 
^ \Lin'^ at till* >ame rate, Kngland, th*' ‘-eat of rielK^s, and artsf 

* md rcanmeire, Asoeld lia\e eiip.t.dned, at pn’esi^nt, as little? 

‘ iiulu'^iiv as ?d('rf‘eeo or llie toa*^! ol Darbaiw. ^ ' dlic erea- 
ihm, aiul of com >e tlie })(. rn. js-vion, ot’ eoii.niereiai im)no;x>- 
! *. >, Ilnme ‘tgie-ded as so perjiieious .. seheifU^ (>1 t>o]iey, that 
It onh ncv'dtd to he earricvi a eerl.dn haigih to ))roduee all the 
eflet^ ol’ tin* inoj-t oarbaroUs (!e‘])etisn. 

It indeed, a \(ry eu:ioiis and inMnu-tivc I.kt, that men 
of all (lese* Iptions and iMrties in tlie kin j. Join, a!*e now agrci'd 
"I nprobnlMig tlie })oln\ of ii‘Onop(Jie-, witli tl>e solitary (*\- 
r(].tiv/n (/!' tla' This! Timia CiHip;in\, and ])erv('ns who lia\<' an 
inter in s?o j)r)Tni « ; l' t n . d ta s land absolutely .ilome : d be 
u bole world hii‘, in .'.Ins * in i maiion, joisaken them. \\ c 
knowmn)t lihii w e t oind ])i'Ot!uee a s\ liable wiilten in iaroiir cd 
tin* antiinuiUfl (](»(lriiie ol' mono})oi\ , dming ilie hist ihirtN oi 
f)Uv tca]’^, liiat lias no^ lx en wiitUai bv a iiit‘inber, or a eri‘a- 
ture, oTlie lionomablc* CVm.pany. dJii*- i-, indeed, an iij> 

ixnuoit an.d ec»nc bj^i^ e pbtiionu non. It '^iiow^, beyojul anyex- 

an plf w e reeob'‘ei, ij*" jnnxJigi.ais irdiiu lu e w hicli a i'eeling o’ 
inir j ot e\ei ts, imt only o\er tbe eonduct, but 1 In* inn Ih et i;n 
laci.i.i( >. i'or cd’ ti'on* who, a'> numbets or ;ul\ oi ate- ol* t!o 
Com])any, e^jKxi^e the (b)etrim‘s ol’ mon<;pt)Jy, son (* ctTfain- 
ly me ji-en of iroi-d inui{*r‘-Jjindi'\e. and lioiioui'able jimixU — 
iJKU who ba\c* Jiot th< Ihinb. ‘ J efieets oi .n) Improva'O 

-a' of]novvb‘.'(* in otf w : 11 s iiuninn , and v\ lio are iiir 
' ( ill' .'.‘^.'1 . n to d» Lidi their eomit » t ni(*n 

Mit j .1 *'e''ri (,i (ijel’i. , \(kb\b, ti'Oi.eb t’oii \ ei.it ill lor ilaan- 
•elvc^, tie.v inii. w , mx! mil ol n.i w bi(‘f to t i»e net ion 

.* \ v’l e^Lfuin I • oiJ »m'ic'ht ol tlu* ‘ in wbieli du^v 

n^ ( , — jM/ai ' ; ait'ii'". cn' tnv i’ ' » ev>nvbei‘v(, .. nd c‘\j)(*rn*n( <• 
' X nx/ li!vv*i'i\t , tb(.\ ‘ tri.d imth wnii n.gtnrv the nu -( d('- 

lein'iii'-J 

' ' ' .aa'i. Hisux^ oi Li yknul, ^oh p. K"!) 
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trrmlncfl, nn<l ronlon<I for Tnonop<'Iy if it were one of the 
iiiiiin spiin/Ts <>f national wealth and prosipority. 

Tn the state ol knowledirc in which Enjhuul is iu)w priced, the 
('\ieU'ncc of snch a thintf as the rnonoj^edy of llie East India 
C ompany may well In* ret^arded ns a pnniiirv. U is a piodiuy, 
Jiowever, for which m v\ sidhcient ennses will he lound to (*xist. 
Individual interest and n;iii«)nal aipalhy w ill arconnt h i* many 
absurdities, and much pulihc ralnmity. A threat many fimihes, 
in the middling and su))enor elnsse.-, h.tvehe»'n long in tlie h:ihtt 
ot considering Indin merely in the light of a convcjuent outlet k>r 
such of their members as had ??o very lemj^ting occupalion at 
hojiie, and m ver think of looking l-jrfhrr: wliile the intei- 
C'sts of ministers and directojs, ihus freed from tla* trf)iih-e^oTn^ 
ins])erlion anti ii}’])ortiimly ol’ indi\ ivinal jealou^'y, hiive fui! scf'j)e 
to tii^plny themsc \\\ 

Whlh regard to ministers, it is noundantit evid ak, that, rvf a 
if their powtT or gains were not at all r(rm nu'd in tin' iai mess, 
they would have a srroiig imoaxst in \v»d)h)g lljii?gs ro i^inain a* 
they are, iVom llu' very inailile tliat w*ajli! !;e iiec' U) place 
them i:i a ntav siruan'oii. TiK‘y would ftrl a powtaliiJ tejnphi- 
1 am to make lliomselvts believe, llrir ili,- exi^iiug situation, if 
not tlu' veiy be-t lli.it could I'.e concc'it (‘d, is ]‘''ihjps ilie be^l that 
iould be ultahu'dj — hi sla-rt, -i I'y gi>od 'itiiahou; and, at all 
(wciils, too g(>od (oi'.e ri'-kt‘d for taeen'tical cliiiULV * Afrr r this, 
not onlv would th<w' hcl it tiu'jr int i, but t:i -y w'(»rdd fancy 
t!h'\ felt i( their <l’Uy, to pia'snade Ih * tlcil i olhi:.;f canild 

lie m(M(* admiral Iv th m our iiuh.in policy: — and tins ixau'^- 
-.^ttled, it foikn^s, of course, that a’i wlio ijnil fault uitii that im- 
‘v{c\ mint ber(‘]n- -cni''! as <i(C<iu.>, — a*' men v. Imm !LdU).“aime, 
orgi\)iind!e->ibs'-on!vail, or iuipe- to. and t la nn-.ein'C'’, hawmiule 
desirous iu' iunoveiion and h.mt-o. ‘r'vueh \\iMild be tiic 

n.-'inra! elfev't ol tliv' mere de.e.re to c^eape lie' n ij'-nc ol la forma- 
— what ni:r, wi' suppose wi’! Iv' ]e.vul.»'v ‘d by the fear of los- 
ing aU the power and juoflls u'ou h iudia r!lur'-i- ? Not only is 
th(‘ wlioie patronage of India, in geaii rai, rai))lo^(al for ininisic- 
i hil .uipport, — tmt omy is a gp'aat p-u t oi i aetnu'ly inuba* mi- 
ni-t^a’ial lioiiiir.ation, — buttnelb.a Indialieine has votes in 
Earliaun lit more numerous tlmn it would be oasy to I’eckon ; 
which, ill its [iroent state of d' ji. nde m a, are sure to be, on 
iiio^t <;cca, sions, iit the nod (»f tim niini-l'vr. 1> it. at a!! rea^(ai- 
able, iIk‘U, to supptise linit any ministry wiil have cither the 
;-)tienglh thr virtiup volunu.rily to tling ifoia it ’luch a st*- 
cuve aiul important sourec' oi intlneiKe as ti is ^ 

.\s to ibe interest whicli Ifncctors, coal llu'^e who aspire to 
We Jaiieclais, have in iho existence of tiie r.ieziopoiy, it is pro- 
bably 
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bably needless to any thing. The management of the con- 
cerns of a great association, is itself no trifiiiig object of ambi- 
tion ; and ;rttended witli no slight advantages in the way of 
power, vanity, and profit. But when to this is added the pa- 
tronage of an iinrrense empire, the value of the system in the 
eyes nt those who arc the instruments in carrying it on, must 
app< ar immense. Even if they fei'l that they are but a sort of in- 
ftruments in the hands of the minister, the ad\antages are still 
ere.Tt. To be sele cted us instruments for so firreat a work, would 
re sufficient elevatic n and pride to most Directors, — who, if they 
v,CTc not this, would probabl}’ be nothing. 

Tliosc, ihert, who a’o s.Atisfied ol’ the pernicious effects of 
monopoly in gem nd, cnieiot icceive with too much suspicion 
and distrust the arguments that arc offered in its support by 
persons under the iiiflaenco of so pow erful a cause, both of un- 
fainiess and delusion. But what, in fact, are the grounds on 
which this monopoly is still defended ? Tliey are so far from bf»- 
irig strong and convincing, that hardly ever, we think, was a 
mistaken system maintained on so wTak a foundation. Theii 
iirgumcnts are not only at variance with all the esi'iblished prin- 
ciples of natioivi) economy, but tliey are either drawn from tha 
most pitifiJ errors, or are additsscil the most wretched pre- 
judices, They luive been, niorco\tr, so often retiitcd and ex- 
posed, that nothing but tl.c neccs^ty of ic}K‘ating the refuta- 
tion as ol’teii as the faLsC ar*; ament is repeated with a ehanre of 
success, could unike us submit to the iiksomo (ask of travtlling 
over so hackuc\cd a load. We shall, fv>r our own saks.'., pa^- 
over it as quickly as possible. 

One of the aigumcnt^ cm which, v^dien piv-si^d In tlm evi 
dence of t^jc rnisehit \<)us effects of mono}>ot\, tlv' advocates i*: 
the charter have chieffy relied, is the lira ‘ a counc- 

‘ xion oibl-s betw'oeu l.he eommerce and the U'venite. * Now. 
in the fiist place, this has the t<d\antag^ of net being very ea^ih 
understood, /'"W connexion exisU between tlu' eoniinia-ee and 
the revenue ? Could tu^* Uixt-, net be coli^ttecl in India, uiv 
less the Laxgatljciers were meichant'^ ? 'll will siirt'Iy not i>r 
asserted; for the Directrvi^ (oinjiiain. nu.ch more linn* 

tliey e\er collect, v\as coll^itcd by sme reigus wiio were 

not mcjcljants. ( ould not the coriimcrci be carrl(*d on without 
the revenue ? This it i‘'efjiu]ly imj)n,->il)'e to avscrt ; because 
the Company itsell c n ried it on longer wiiLout the revenue, 
than it has done with ; and spoke as iofuly of the benefits 
derived by it to ihe nation then, as it speaks, or can speak now. 
If the com in Cl's, e cainiwL now lx* carrif'd on wiilioiit the revenin*, 
v\’hat is the reason ? Have th(‘ Coin])any no other capital 
This may be line — and ib etrtaiuly too near llie truth, with it- 
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f ard to the Company*' : But it is not true with rcf]^rd to the 
h-itish merchants, — who are ready, with large capitals, to em- 
bark in the trade. It was not true with regard to the Ameri- 
cans, who, before the fatal disputes about the rights of neutrals, 
carried on so large a traffic with India. In the reasonings of 
the Company on this alleged connexion, the only specific 
point v/hich is ever presented, is the remittance x)f the surplus 
of the revenue. The surplus of the revenue, they say, cannot 
be remitted but by means of the monopoly. They may just as 
well assert that it cannot l)e remitted vrithout a Chairman, r. 
Deputy Chairman, and four-and-twenty Directors. Iherc 
surely no natural or necessary connexion bt^ween the remittance 
of money, and a monopoly oi trade. But there are two dcf i - 
sive answers to this strange assertion. In the first place, thoi e 
is no surplus of revenue to remit; there never was any ; and> 
as things now stand, there is every reason to think that theiv 
never will be any. In the second place, if there were eve r ^ o 
great a surplus, a King’s ship, or any other shij), could carry 
if in the shape of bullion j and bills of exchange, if goods to 
sufficient amount were the preferable shaj^e. Adopt the doc • 
trine of the East Iiulia Coinpany, and England ought to have 
an exclusive corporation for carrying on the trade to Irelantly 
and the trade to ^Scotland ; because there, too, a connexion ex- 
ists between the commerce and the revenue ; and there, too, it 
might as well be said, the sur{^lus of the re' enue cannot be re- 
alized without a monopoly of the trade. The only difference 
Jbetween tlie two sets of cases, is local distance, on which the 
circumstance in question lias no dependence. If no monopoly, 
therefore, is necessary for realizing the surplus of revenue from 
. Scotland and Ireland ; for the very same reasons, none would 
be necessary for realizing it (if there were any) from India. 

Another assertion of tiie Company is, that a free trade cannot 
be permitted, — because a free trade would produce colonization, 
— and colonization would produce inssurrection and revolt. 
Now, supposing tlie last branch of this deduction to be granted# 
why, we would ask, should free trade lead to colonization ? 
Trade requires butdew agents in a foreign country. A few n^n 
of capital, or their agents, and a few clerks, repairing thither 
to niake u fortune, and return, could not well adonize a coun- 
try already overpeopled. As for handicrafts and liibourr rs, tliere 
are three good reasons wliy any influx oi’ them need not be 
dreaded. In the first place, they cannot afford tlje expense of 
the voyage ; — in the next place, the wages of Jabimr iii India 
are so low, that they would be iinnu'iise losers by the cHuigratiou ; 
— and, in the third place, the climate and the language ami 
voauuers of tlie people arc so diiiercut fn)in tlicir oaii, that 
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tl oir condition would be wrctclied. In those circumstances, to 
li’lk of colonizMtion beroininir tlan^Teroiis, by tJio admixture of 
Ib'itons, in a country containiniij filiy inillioji^ of inhabitants — 
among \ luun, for centurio'^, the Ihitons coiiid hardly form a 
distingu'diah e ingredient — is really ludicrous. 

In laet, whercvc'r ]>l:iiii good sense has been ajiplied to the 
Mibjeel, fre** fr<>ui the ini^h'ading iiilluence of personal intere^t, 
the ab^mdity of ail ai)]u< lien‘*ions on the score of colonization 
lias suIHcr fitly appcao-d. Lord Cornwallis saw' it distinctly ; 
and, in cont' inplatiiig freedi lu of tiade to India, as that which 
not only ought to Ilij'IH'H, but that wliich, in iaci, would, to all 
aj)pcarance, ^er\ i^oori liappeii, lie declar(‘d, that nothing was 
wanting but ariangeiiiein^ uu* a tolerable adininistralioii of jus- 
tice, to render all the eolfunzalion wliieh would ensue, in the 
higliest degiee ativantageoiis. In Iiis minute in council, of t]>e 
11th of hth'ruaiy iTfi.i ((Uic of llic noblest monuments of Ids 
government', on tJie iclorm of the administration of justice 
III Indie, he say , ‘ Should 1 the rcNirictlons on the trade be- 
‘ tween this country and Ihi^ain be withdrawal, or lessened, 

* it will cr ale a lurtlur necessity lor sfr(»ngt]u‘ning the haiuh) of 
^justice. Tiic idea of the agents of lMnoj)eans, or tb.e oflieca's 

* of gfwernment, being able to commit opjircision with innumity, 

‘ mu>t be (‘radiCvited. Thepeojilc will then f(*cl ihcniseKes sfoure 
^ in their \h i^ousemd pro]/tii\ ; anti asjiiiit of industry w ill ;n*i- 
‘ mate both tlie iiKiiiulaeu) i‘r and the cultbator of the land. 'JVr 
‘ h/ ^ , ii(u}^ mail then p( rii'dc iv€i i! pit) t of 

cniu)l)ii xcii^'i) >t n>h , p ffic ptoplc ; and it will he enricl'erb 

‘ ill })! oj)f>rlioii to the extent of their (h'Uiands 1‘or its ]>rodiifr 

* and iiiaiiufactures. ’ ^Id. lUp, hif Si L Coin, 1810, p. lOS. 

After such a hiiit a,> thi*, the Diicctors cminot preteiwl to be 

taken fit unav iu<'s. If tlie ^ei*y highest of their own scM vaiUs 
are »o dec])!y imjnes^dl these opinions, they may tiuiii a 

judginent of wiiat f.re the -eiiliineiits of the* rest of iheir eoiiij- 
i?yea n. 

'I'he autlun ilv <d‘ T.ord \VelIe‘'I(‘y is, to tlie honour of lii-s 
judgnunt ai.d iraiibne.'S, « k*aih fiiul strongly on the same side 

tlie f]iie-t)on. In arguing i ith the dir(‘ctt>rs the (juestion c;f 
iudu)g(‘ii(‘es to j)ri\fiU‘ tiaile, he was led to cmisider their objee- 
thju drjiw'n IWmi the prettaulcd danger of colonization, i le 
turns it to tluir e\e on ail its sides ; and e\}>oses its 1‘utility, in 
bn;'j’(»s,^^ibl(* ^tate ol' circiiinstanc( s. I h* sJjows, tint the 
Hts (A i!a* (io\( run lent, whether iij tin* liaiids of the Comjiany 
n an> other iiurids, are not destroyi'd by granting, whetlu*** 
more or les. of ilie freedom ol’ trade. lie concludes with a >'e- 
mark v.liif h is liul too oiien fipplicable to the policy of the Com- 
>'i ‘ b is leu^a’ Kable, ’ he sav^, * ilirt the principle whic !l 

‘ h‘*% 
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‘ lins ]»itlicrto roguUtcd the coninK'rciiil inteivonv^o i 

‘ di:i and [i. e, the nK'.noiJoly ))rinci[Jo^ Ii.l-, 

‘ occasio’^ed tljc vr^iy evils which it w’«s iiiU‘iuled ic^ 

* The i*|>eiMti(>n of this erroneous priiicij^lc" c. the iaioJio;^'> , 

‘ princi})!v‘) ims ihreed tlie trade between India. uid llaic^jie [nje» 

‘ a channti in winch it could have been conlr4)lh'(I niid jCLnihif- 
‘ ed witliout dilucully, into tlu^ hands of fore iirn nation^, v Inie 
‘ it cannot, without con*-iderabJe difhcnJty, be siil);ect(‘(I to ,u v 

* dett/cc ot’ c4)n{ioI, re^ufrition or resp’aint. Tl:e ■-apie mi - 
‘ taken ]Hdicy bv^ invited from Europe and America ad'.en- 
*, tui*}^ik4)f e\^*’*y descrij)lioii ; and by the jnimlxT ami iicti’ U . 
y t }(• t‘i ‘Ji :ii^(‘nls, has inf-naced the foniidaboiis of 

connni ! i‘i il Jiui ])()Iitic‘al interests throii^-hout evrav j fvt o‘ 

‘ Ada, iiiel iwcu w!ll»in your own dominions. ‘ It doe. n t, ' 
he adds, ‘ ai)} eji- pro!) ibU* lliat a»'iy incrca^f* of the lirirate Pn- 
‘ lidi tiadi'rd' Ifuiia would iiecessariK produce a j)ropoi 

* a.'^menlvUion ii^ the number of llriti>li ain uls le'^ortiuL: t.* 

* \onr dv)i'iiinon ; tiie Ib-nish morcliants now i esjfTe.u in Iiidei 

* bein^ tip'd * ^ the eimduct of iiuivli more e\ti'nsi\i> com 

^ aiul iilu tt) be cie’7|;;?yed b\ p('r>oi>^ entt7it‘<^ di comm n-cial 
‘ cciueciVi'- at liohu , u ho imuht ca'^ih* coiulu' t f)' ‘ir o[)erati 

* whh India liuoL^h those lb nidi s'ibjects act nail \ cstabi»shc‘d 

‘ within \(m” (i.aij no.is. ()n tin* other Iiand, ibrt ce- 

‘ nera J', de. I direir*' witli the n iivt , or wilii Ibreij^n litaoc- 

^ (yf .ie,v‘lP‘ V . ’ 

If we wt‘M‘ eo^ iriacconntably disposed, indeed, to conddi'i 
Txerv thiiK. i.i 1. <!' i .o an ivceptiiin to what liolds in ed* < ♦het 
)»l.ices„ we 'hould a; c* ’ v lecjiure aut.<o»ity I'or so \ "v }>’ im a 
piop.'sition, Dox s ii 1. '’o.v, becaiis- Ibaain opens her jints 
to all the naiioio of i!u* eolh, that Ibatain is iniindatid 
with f>r(’iL;rviw, or cohnn/vd hv ill the ditlerent nations wiu> 
flock to hv r ‘‘lu.M's? \o : i'ht' pix)p!v' (d’ the dideiMit ni- 

tions w !io t ra»li' VvJhh. , : i t \ v r hive any concent w'’i! 
nuaT than a leu nK.c.fPe' J.oja- at her tjadini^soi port^ ; 
iH'canse it is tin' int av* i o. njdw n..Js to have ready Ca the^'f* 
sea-poits tlji' ^t) 0 (js ftu' wii'h {’ i/'mers present a dtMuajul ; 
*^.nd b'f'iii.e the i*' -ei ‘w’. ob'am them cheaper from the^e 
merchants, than bv Citiplovln*^ a<^ ots to coll* ci t!ic:>> tijt an! 
dov^ n d)e country ibr tho* > wi-. But it is very eviduiir, ihea 
the cans s wiiich produce d «'lfects in Kiij^land, nnol piv - 
^!iic^‘ them in India. A ’ . m *liis latUr country, a live 
trade woald Itavc the iinin* d »o v‘ireet of diminishing tin* num- 
!)er ()i‘ lOnrojnam^ now en.pl • . * ni -ollectin*; and prepavin;*- the 
hivebtincnt, and of throwiie* e naich greater propoitioii of the 

connnei .‘i 

* Better from the O ii-i '<,»" I to the Couit cd JDiieclot 
i ited Euit William, UOdi • lb 00, paiag. G1 to 
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ronmcrcial labour into the hands of the natives. The great 
paving of expense that would accompany the substitution, vvoulcl 
alone ensure its universil adoption: Nor is it possible to ac- 
count for the employment of so many Europeans in this branch 
of the Com{)anys scr\ico, without taking into consideration 
tlie patronage and appointments that are tlius provided for its 
df pendants. A free trade, therefore, would obviously have the 
efiect of diminidiing, instead of increasing, the Plumpean po- 
pulation. And here, again, %\e have an eyemplification of 
Lord ]lesl(*y’«5 «:triking remark, that the Company's expe- 
dients are apt to produce tlic very conse(]uences wiliest thev 
pretend that it is their wi^-h to avoid. ' ' 

C'a})ital is the instrnnient of trade. Without capital, there' 
is iiO ''Uch tiling as trade ; and trade is always, rate) is '‘pm ilms^ 
in exact proportion to capital. But Lord Wellesley says, * The 
*• produce and manufactures of tlie British territories in India 

* l.aNo increased to an extent far exceeding the amount wliich 

* the capital ajipIicaWe to the purchase of the Company’s iii- 

* ’vestment ran cmbiace. How cruel, then, is the treat- 
ment </f i.)ur Indian ‘subjects, if this inadequate capital is all that 
we will ailo'w^ to approach them • How absurd our poliev. if 
w'e allow the capital of foreigners to e'inploy itself without limi- 
tation in tlii-. piodactive field, while we rigidly exclude from it 
our own ! In a \cry lemaikable document, the Third Report 
from the Special Committee of Directors on the Private Tiadc, 
ill March 18()"2, the Coinjiany deciaretl themselves absolutely 
without resources for trade. ^ Tlu* Company’s investment ' 
say they, ‘ ini^ been usually provided fiom three sources — ISur- 
^ plus 1 even lie, which is now absoibed by the state ; — the for- 

* tunes of individuals to be remitted home ; — and the sale ofth© 

* Europe exports in India. As thepiivatc traders have iiiter- 

* cepted the second, and forestalled the third, it is but just, 

* on behalf of the C^mpan}', to call on them to point out what 
‘ still remains. ' f With submis^ioIl, we tliink it would be a 
very unreasonable call. What possible concern liave the pri- 
vate traders in finding resources for the Company ? But a very 
reasonable observation on the pait of the trader*!, and of' the 
nation at large, would be, lliat if the East India Comjiany are 
without resources f’or carrying on the Indian tradi*, the more 
reason there is that others sliould be allowed to engage in it. 

Of' the iiicap^icit} c/f' the C’omjjnny to carry on tlie trade to 
India, Lord WellesL y presented them with a pretty forcible 
proof in 1800. ‘ From the accompanying statements,' says 

ids Lordship, ‘ Your Honourable Court will observe, that the 

‘ tradr 
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trade of America and Portugal, with the port of Calcutta alone^ 
in 1799-lSOO, amounted to — imports 8,181,003 Sicca rupees — 
exports 7,130,372 Sicca rupees. On the other hand, the im^ 
ports of the British subjects in the year 1799-tsOO, amounted 
only to 4,787,101 Sicca rupees, and the exports to 6,7^3^1,049. ♦ 
It thus appears, that the resources of the C'ompan}^ arc not ade* 
quate to one half of the trade actuall}" carried on, — not to speak 
of what mifdit easily be carried on. 

As far back as the year 1 799, Mr Dundas (the late Lord 
Melville) iidinilted, in his budget sj^ccch on the 12th of March, 
Uiat the Company were so completely .-tript of funds for carry- 
ing on the trad'*, that ‘ the purchase of investments had been 
' ‘v^d^j>rinci pally by money raised on loans at a high rat“ of 
./infcn cfti, Iroiu which tlie debts in India had increascxl beyond 

all reasonable bounds. ’ f In the year 1 800, on the same oc- 
casion, Jie .saitl, tliat ‘ the ^^rcat siqpty hy w/irc/i t/ie inufr had 
** t^n car) it'd oHy tCY/.v frovi InanSy which would appc‘ur in tin* ad- 
^ dition made to the debts. ’ i And as there has been a regu- 
lar deficit in the finances of the ('onipariy from that period to 
the present, it follows, vvaihout any fmaher jirc^of in d* tail, that 
the coinnierce imist hav(‘ been c\v.r\ y('ar supported by the 
Main<* nanoLis expedient. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
iiivestiUiiW has (imiirttslTwl. 

have already cxh>^>ited an aecount, containing the a- 
mount el' the Company’s Indian invt stment. The following is 
a statement rd* the profit and loss on tliat investment. 

Yra7’. Pi'ofi't. Eoss. 

1 79S-9 j£’29s ,0 M £ 

17‘.9-1S00 413,765 

1800-1 533,674 

ISO 1-2 746,851 

1802- 3 301,759 

1803- 1- 115,393 

1804- 5 92,186 

1S05-6 11,1-72 

1 806-7 264,288 § 

- — Such is the prospeious result of the Company's import trade 
from their own dominions. With regard to their expi>rts, they 
content themselves, in the same meinorablc document, with a 
general declaration, that ‘ it is well known, that since the 

‘ commencement of the war in 1793, they have in general lost 

* by tliLMi. ' f But a trade which exhibits such a picture of 

VOL. XIX. NO. 37. Q profit 

♦ Letter, ut supra^ par- 35, 36. 

■j'See his Speech, as given at great length, and with authoritative 
exactness, in the Asiatic An. Reg. vol. 1. — Proceedings in Pari. p. 114. 

J Ibid. vol. 2. p. 20. 

f Exposition, 6cc. ut sitproy No. (A) p. 29. ^ Ibid. p. 2. 
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profit ami loss, and wliiili is rarric'd on upon a rauital totally 
borrowed, al a large interest, surely a Jiiost iinpro'ni'sin^ 
concern. Yet thoiigli die (Joni})any lo^l by llieir \ports, it is 
clear that niercliant^ < if (»tlK'r nations, Ir idinr uiiiiout a nuaio- 
p(»ly, could gain j since, by the statcniicm ol Lo^xi W'eliesley, 
whicli we liave inserted al)o\e, tlu* cij-goes vi^Lintarily car- 
ried to Calcutta bv the Americans .ind IVirtiuife'se, t'\cced- 
ed the cargoes tluy carried back ; and nearly df’ubied, in the 
same year, the amount of imports into that province, by all de- 
scriptions of Britisli subjects. 

The truth is, however, tliat it is absurd to su]ipose, that tlic Di- 
erectors of a joint stcxk eoneeni should ever trade on tlie terms g^f 
private merchants. Whatever advantage the[)l•jvatenlerchml^ '^ly 
gain in saving exj^eiise, in saving time, by the utmost \ 
the severest labour, by the keenest pursuit of information, — is a>I 
his own advantage, lie is therefore prompted to make all those 
exertions, and submit to all those }ni\alion-< on which shcc ^'^s in 
business essentially depends. "J1.e gains of a joint stock concern, 
on the other hand, are the gains of tlu* propria tors ; and a very small 
share of them, at best, the gains of I he Dii ectoi s. "idie Direc- 
tors have, therefore, no acle<jeate interest to make lliose ex- 
ertions which success in trade v^quiits ; but they ha\e an inter- 
est in so managing tin* joint eoneern, a make it, pii.-.'^ible, 
useful to themseb es, though, [)\ lliat jiumiis, jess jirodnc:* . . to 
the owners of stock. The ways of of laining such obii(|iR‘ ad- 
vantages are innumerable. One of tin m, and that a ‘standing 
and remarkable one, is ilie increase of ])atr(>nage, th ‘ mnltijf \- 
ing the number of perxms in the oin])l()ymenl of t]i(‘ C‘oj.i])an\ ^ 
and increasing their einohinu'nts. Hiese cmolmnenis, of \Jiitl 
the disposal is in tlie hands of the Directors, are, in a s-cont!*i' v 
sense, their cinoluments. In all purchases, too, in.ide b\ Liu 
Company, the Directors, if the\ do nr)t make lluni iVom lIkih 
sc'lves, in their sejiarate character of ju'i\ate inej cliaiit>, (^.n.d 
there arc various ways ol' di>iiit^ this in secure }n'i\ac\,, can ol • 
ten make them from some friend or relation ; or from ^onn 
er, who will grant a favour in his turn for i\ favour rcceivetl, iiid 
in regard to wliosi* jirice it may not be ad\isc‘ab!e to bv* \eiy 
severe. When, to these causes of bad niaiiagement, au- added 
tlie avocations, or ratlier the i)\ er\\ helining load of bii'Jiu ^s, a- 
rising from the government of a great empire, who does not set* 
that commercial prosp(*rity, in the }>resenl eircuinstan(‘(*s of tlu* 
Company, is a moral inij) 0 ‘>sibility ? Set the Ib itisli cabinet 
the head of a great inereaniile concern, and what sort of ni;> 
nagciiient would it be reasonable to expect ? 

It is curious to obsv i\t‘ the language which lias been lield by 
Cbainnen,and other liiuctionai ics, at diflerent times. In 
when Lord Morpeth, in the House of Commons, exhibited 
the large deficit in the Coiufiany’s finances, and when an ho- 
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iiourable member hinted sonit‘tliing about the necessity they 
would be under of coming to a loan, the allegation was treated 
as a gross calumny — as an unfounded defamation — as an iui;)u- 
tation higlily injurious to the honour and credit of the Ct>iiipaiiy. 

‘ Lord Moupj th w^ished to know upon what authority the Hon. 
Gentleman stated, that a loan would be wanted for the India Com- 
pany ? He certainly had made no such statement, in bringing for- 
ward the Company’s affairs ; nor did he hear any suth thing men- 
tioned by any of his Majesty’s Ministers in that House. 

‘ Mr GitAMT also di^^claimed, on the part of the Company, the re- 
presentation of their affairs made by the Hon. Gentleman, and which 
he could not suffer to pass uncontradicteJ. He knew nothing of any 
lf>;^py3poscd or desired by the Company . — they stood not in need 
si Stan CO ; nor did he hear any thing of any such proposi- 
tion with wiiicli their authority or washes w’ere connected. ’ * 

This WMS on the Kith of July ISOG. On the of April 1808, 
Mr^ n^vT ‘presented a petition fiom the East India Company, 
stating the various expenses the Company had been cbligcd to incur, 
and prating that 1 ,ti00,00()/. due to the Company by Government, 
might be p ud them ; and //laf a furtJie7‘ sum m/g/tt be advanced by 
(ij loan , — making in all 2,t0(h000/. ’ f 
\\ ith logard to the 1 ,200, 000/, here coolly ‘^et down iis a debt 
due to die Compan y, it wa*^, iu truth, a disallowed claim. lu 
I <.-e( nTft i tlie j)ul)lic and tli(‘ Company were re- 

ferred lo iIk' Select C’oMinhtee, who report (‘d that 1, 00,000/. 
was tlie balance due to trie Company. J This balance was paid; 
aiul Mr Pandas, then Secretary of the Board of Control, di‘- 
clared, that the account belucen the Company and tlie ]niblic 
^was (I</td. V Tlie Company, however, exjires^evl di.-^satJsfac- 
- rii^n ^^ith this adjustment ; — and, in the \('ry teeth of a Parlia- 
n'eiitai\ <‘tLlenient, pre'.eiit tluMi* disallowed claim as a debt. 
Tile tiitiic sum of 2, 100,000/. was, iu truth, a lo:m; of wliich, 
however, it was wished, we s< e, that onI\ one halt should be at 
the credit of the C'oiiipaiiy. lu 1S07, a petition was presented 
for leave to incrc-ise the bond debu of the (. ompany — that i.s, to 
borrow money on iheii’ bonds ; — and the increase, so made, is 
stated to have been 2,. '572,87.5/. on the hst of March 1808. % In 
IhOh, the 1,. 500, 000/. jiaid by Government in name of balance 
oil the adjustmeiU of the accounts, with the issue of 7/>6, 700/. of 
lu aids, supplied the deficiency. In the year is 10, a new peti- 
tion was ju eseiited ; luid a new loan of a million and a half foi 
tlie Company was raised on Exchequer bills. In the year tSll, 
aiiotlier i>ctitioii w as presented, exhibiting a deficit for that year 

Q of 

* Proceedings in Parliament. — Asiatic An. Reg. 1806, p. 287. 
t Ibid, for 1808, p. 4-10. 

1 First Report from the Select Committee, 1808. 
j Cobbetr’s Pari. Debates, vol. xiv, p, 972. 

♦ Exposition, Sic. tit supra f p. 2J. 
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of 2,038,918/, — and a new loan of 2,000,000/. was permitted 
to be raised on tl)c C^oni])any’s bonds. It thus appears that a 
supply ot alvjiit 2,00(>,()cX)/. aimuall}^, from the people, whom 
they excliulo from a sliare of the India trade, is absolutely ne- 
cessarv to the CVmijiany afloat. Since 1807, they have rc- 
ceivenJ, on theii*o\vn or Parliamentary account, about 0,000,000 
of the money of the British people; — and, in the cbtimate of the 
payments and receipts i'or the year, 1st March 1 81 1 to st March 
18 J 2, the deficit is stated at 8,331,678/. * — Such is the support 
the nation is deriving from its East India empire ! 

Under these extraordinaiy j>aynients at home, has there been 
a surplus, for the li(jiiidation of debt abroad? There has been 
a positive deficiency : — I'he revenues of India have not 
for the expenses of India. 

Year. Kef Deficiency. 

1 SOT-8 .£'870,811 

1808-9 18i,2Sl 

1 809-1 0 'estimate) . . . 119,8()6 

Tile utim^st that such heavy demands upon tlie home tre^asury 
has been able to effect, lias been a retlurtion of tin* dcfii it in In- 
dia. It was in J<S0f)-', , the yc'-.r bv lore the lo.in^ in Kn^>liind, 
8,288,98 f audit w(-uld liave (inii-iud as !j;reit, hut for 
till' e diiiarv sums evtracted ir* iii^^ie cji' i* ^ 

One M'eat cause oi llio'-i* opj r('ssi\c»'d u.k.iuI . upon iin- liome 
exch ‘«jf.'er, \* as tliat oi' ll.e li.dia\‘'(h b., p.iVUM /.t oi“ which 
wa*. (J . n(.hu']i‘, ' iliv* oji^i ii oi' Hi. m louidoii. 

On ,: ^ ili'Vt have Li . n in.ikm^- tv) (‘xt jopiiivli tiiel ( jilion. A 
lo m was o|K'iu'd, at eai i’U^rest i*f 8 p.^r cf n9, llie siuiic inte- 
rest e.s limt ('flln c}»ti(‘re: r-ai-s. It wa^ r hii liy doMr^ '* that tb'-'-- 
oplieiKil (It'iXs ^ii» iild he sjh.erdxd to the lu'w^ loan; ana lor 
tills pii’-post* they w i-re rc'C« i\ed at pro; and certain accoi.nio- 
dations, which were supjiostd of pK*‘'t importance in rciniltin^ 
the intrrc'sl <>f tiie new Joan, wm- jncsiiited as a houus. This 
had its (.ifeet. li>’ tlie aim ‘tint aif the optional debts suhseribcHl, 
witli that c'f the cash received on the same 'grounds, and em- 
ployc'd in I'ayiii;^^ off the ojitional dc‘h»*s, a considerable propor- 
tion o!’ tliem w as rendered jiayahle only in India. "J7ie C om- 
j)viny, hov,ev(‘r, km w not wlion to stop. The success of this 
measure stimuliitcd llicm to nni'llier. ddiey now opened a loan 
for th'* reduc tion of interest from 8 to 9 pe r cent. This is ii 
proc(‘e(iin^ w’hicJi, hytJie best nccomits w'e Jiaveyet received, (for 
we liave not rec(‘ived any that are v<*ry full and cxj'lanatory), has 
Imxui much worse tluui unsuccessful; for it has cieated the high- 
est ilaim, disgust and disall'eeticai. It has created what may 
be called a comjilete run upon the Compiinv ; and il is afliriuedd 

^ East India Annual Kevenue Accounts, May 1811, p. 57. 
t Exposition of the Company’s Revenues, ut aayra^ p. 71. 
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that not another shilling deiiianclablc in England will be left 
for payment in India. In conformity with infoimution, it 
is stited, in the accounts of the C oinpany, llnit in ilje year 
ending ist May 1810, no subscription of debts \vliatc\er had 
been oblaiiieil. * 

\Vc here close abruptly these few remarks on tlie finances and 
tradeof India; and we liave bet'ii niduccHl to press them at tliis time 
on the consideration of our readers, by the i\cola‘Ltionjthat a cris], 
is fast approaching, when we must make our eicclion b( tw(s n the 
prt'sent or a dilTerent system, "i'o lei such an t)j'portun]t 3 ’ pass 
aw'ay, witliout any attempt at reformation, will not me it 4 be 
|fiil. Til ings are now roine to that wh'Mi tlie ( \i]s 

^N:\*r^^aii.igement will not be negati\c. The iUL.iiU qaes- 
/tions yvhich relate t(j the Goveiniiient of India, will occupy us 
on anothei occasion. 
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Adair’s 500 Questions on Goldsmith’s History of England, for 
the Use of .Schools. Js. 

A new Elementary Grammar of the English Language. By J. 
Fenwick. l2mo. 2s. 6d. 

Ar* Analysis of a new System of General Education, in which 
the Lancastenan Principles are discussed and enlarged, in a Project 
for the Erection of a grand Puhlie Academy at Glasgow. 8vo 
lOs. Gd. half-bound. 
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A Guide to Trade; or, a new Exercise Book, for the Use of 
Schools. By J. Mercator. 12mo. 2s. 

The Universal Piece Writer ; the Reader and Reciter. A Col- 
lection of detached Moral Sentences, in Prose and Verse, designed 
for weekly or occasional Specimens of Penmanship, in the four hands 
usually practised in Schools. By J. Blake. 8vo. 7s. 

A Grammar of the Persian Language, comprising a Portion of 
the Elements of Arabic Inflexion, together with some Observations 
on the Stiucture of both ; considered with reference to the Principles 
of general Grammar. By M. Li^msden, LL. D. 2 vol. foolscap 
folio. 4/. 4s. sewed. 

^ GEOGUAriTV ANT) TOPOGRArHY. 

< 2 .‘^nipographical Dictionary of the Dominion of Wales. By N. 
Carlisle. 4to. S/. 3s. 

The Beauties of England and Wales ; or. Original Delineations, 
t<^Pf^f^phical, historical, and descriptive, of each County. In II 
Vui; demy Svo. 12/, ; royal 19/ 4&. 

Sketches, civil and military, of the Island of Java and its inter- 
mediate Dependencies, including particular and interesting Details of 
Batavia ; taken from Voyages between 17b8 and 1810. By a 
Dutch Admiral and French General, bvo. 

HISTORY. 

Thyifg i i ri i V * ister, or a View of the History of Hin- 
!^d of the Polijjfcs, Commerce, and Literature, of Asia. 
Vol. XI. For the year irf^O 8vo. 21 s. 

History of the Worthies of England endeavoured. By F. Fuller, 
D. D. New Edition. 2 vol. 4 to. o/. 5s. 

Patriarchal 'Times, or the Land of Canaan ; a Figurative His- 
tory, in Seven Books- By Miss O’Keefe. 2 vol, lOs. 

HHi^orhsal Account of the reign of George III. By W. Ticken. 

.ibtime of the People, or Chronicles of divers Realms, and most 
especially the Realm of England. By J. Rastile. New Edition. 
4to. 2/. 2s. 

An Essay towards attaining a true idea of the Character and 
Reign ol King Charles the First, and tlie causes of the Civil War. 
By M. Towgood. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Histoiical Impiirics, concerning Forests and Forest Laws ; with 
Topographical remarks upon the Ancient and IVIodern State of the 
N(‘vv I'oiest, in the County of Southampton. By Percival Lewis 
esq. F. A. S ; with a Map and Plate. 4to. 1/. IIt. 6d. 

A New Analysis of Chronology. By W. Hales, D. D. Vol. IL 
4to. 4/. 4s. 

LAW. 

A Narrative of the Circumstances which caused and attended the 
Trial of the Reverend R. Bingham, B. A. Written by himself. 4s. 

A View of the Jurisprudence of the Isle of Man, with the His- 
tory of its Ancient Constitution, Legislative Government, and ex- 
traordinary Privileges ; together with the practice of the Courts, 
wCC. By J. Johnson esq. 10s. Gd. 

Q-t 
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\ Treatise oo various Branches of the Criminal Law of Scotland. 
By J Burner Cbq. Advocate. One vol. 4 to. ; price 3/. Os. in boards. 
—-1' Ills work cci.sists of Two Parts; the first compreJiends a Dis- 
sertation on Homicide, on Forgery, and the various other branches 
of the crimen falsi ; and on several of the offences against Property, 
tha" are usually made the subject of Prosecution and Trial in tliis 
Country. The Second Fait comprehends, among other matters, a 
Treatise on the Doctrine of Accession to Crimes ; a Commentary 
on tlic Act 1701. ‘ regardii g Wiozigous Imprisonment and undue 
Delay in Trials;’ and a fnU Dissertation on the Law of Evidence, 
as a. plizable t(^ Crimes The wh( le illustrated by various decisions 
of the Supreme Court, particularly those that have been pronoii^f 
ed WMthiii ihe last SO yeais With an ippendix, containing ' . 
giimcnta of Counsel, and Opinions delivered by the Ctairi, in some ^ 
of tlie leading Caocs ih it are icferied ti' in tlic b»>dy of the work ; 
togethc' w.vii vara. us exi acts Iron, the Reerrds of Ju Licia:\. 

A fuil R'' pon of the Cases, the King r l)j Y( rg(\ ind d.i- 
King T>. Wright ; and of tlie arguments of the C^mnsci, W'lth the 
Judgment delivered t'^ereon. J. Ku ^ 

A Narrative of the Minutes « f rh dwuce, ns, ecting ihe claim 
to the Berkeky Peerage, t ik» u Ui* n* ♦ho Co mu u <• i i’’!vileges 
in Ibll ; to which are aduea. Fat simil* . f tliL Barms am Register 
of th»- Marriage. Extracted iMun the P.g»ipr'1LuL>es »n Vi»:fkeiey. 
8vo. 9s. il\ • ' 

The Tiial of an \ctiin for Danvu'^s, fermig' r bv H. Verelst esq, 
against M ijor P. Staple, for Adulior> viih i r/ ibelii Verelst his 
Wife, in the Court of King’s Bt’ ch, ,Iunc b Dll. Ss fid 

A ’Veatisc on the Law of Venders and fiu chasers of Personal’ 
Property; considered chiefly with a V^iew to Mercantile k ran^ac- 
tions By G. Ross esq. 8vo. 12s. -n.* » .n. 

The Trial of Artliur Hodge esq of the Island of Tortola, ^pril 
29. 1811, for the Murder of his Negro Slaves. Taken in 
hand by A. M. Belisaiio e'^q. 3s. fid. 

A Report of the Judgnicnr delivered in the Consist »rial Court, 
Doctors’ Commons, July 16. 1811, by the Rt. Hon. Sir 'V. Sc )tt. 
Chancellor of the Die cese, in the Cause f>l Daliymple tlie M’de a- 
gainst Dalrymple the Husband ; with an Appendix. By J. Dod- 
son, LL D. 8vo. 9s. 

Abstract of the Act for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors in Eng- 
land, July I hll . fid. 

I’wo Treatises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance. Translated by 
H* T. Colebrooke esq. In royal lio. 1/. 11s. fid. in boards Cal- 
cutta printed, 1810. 

Present State of the Debtor and Ci editor Law ; being .in Kssay 
©n the Effect of liDprlsonment ; oi, a Con'-ideration of CreOii rs’ 
Rights and Debtors’ Wrongs : containing an Analysis of the Report 
of the Lords’ Committee on Imprisonment for C'vil Debt, with an 
Abstrici (T Li'rd Redcsdale’s Bill, and olhe* /eisnres, piogoscd 
to effect An II c nien'b. i’} W. Minch in esq. Barrister at Law^, of 
the Court of Comnion Picas in Tobago, 
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MATIIKMATICS. 

An Appeal to the Reoubiic of Lietters, in behalf of Injured Sci- 
ence, from the Opinions and Proceedings of some modern .vuthors 
of Elements of Geometry. B> G. Douglas. 8vo. 3s. 

Mathematical Lectures- By Rev. B. Brnige. 2 vol. ^\o 15s. 

A compendi^ms and practical 'Treatise on oMe Construction, Pro- 
perties and Analogies of the Three Conic Sections. By the Rev. 

B Bridge. 8vo 5s 

Direction.-i for sailing to and f' im the East Indies, China. New 
Holland, Cape of Good Hope, and the interjacent Ports. By J. 
Horsburgli, F. R S Part I. 4to 2l. .^s. 

Account of the 'Trigonomr Heal Survey, carried on by order 
Master -General of hi^ M ijesty’s Ordnance, in tiie Years 
' IHOO, 1, 3, 4-, 5, S, 7 and 8 By Lieut.-Col. . Miidge, of the 
Royal Artillery, F. R. S. and Capt. The. mas Colby, of the Royal 
Enjf^iswers. Vol. III. 4to. 2/. 2a. 

« Davis’s Gentleman’s Mathematical Companion. No. 15, for 1812, 
containing Poetry, Mathematics, &c. 2s. Gd sewed. 

White’s Astronomical Tables, for the Years 17^0 — ^.3; being an 
Epliemcris for those Years, Intended for the use of these who study 
Philosophy and Astronomy. 2s. each Year. 

Elements (>f Geometry, Geometrical Analysis, and Plane Trigo- 

copious Notes and Illustrations, 
^^.Jctin Lesdie, F. R. S\E. Professor of Mathematics in tlie Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, ycond edition, improved and enlirged. 12s. 

MEDICINE SURGFRV. &C, 

The Moibid Anatomy of the Human Gullet, the Stomach, and 
Intestines. By A. Monro jun. M.D. F.R.S. E. Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, }*j11ow of the 
Gdilege of Physicians, &c. Illustrated with 21 Engravings, 

5 y Heath, Meadows, Woolneth, S:c. from the original Drawings 
F)fe and Mr Cleft. In One Volume, royal 8vo; price 1/. 
15s. in boards. 

A Practical Treatise and Observations on the Nature, Variety, and 
Tieatmcnt of the Venereal Disease. By F. Kieman. 3s. 

Plates of the Human Bones. By Cheselden. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Gout*, containing the Opinions of the most 
ccl* brated ancient and modern Physicians on that Disease ; and 
Observations on the Eau Medicinale. By .1. Ring. Svo. 6s. 

/v Nosologic Companion to the London Pharmacopccia. By J. 
Nott, M. D. 18mo. 3b 6d. 

Popular Directions for the Treatment of the Diseases of Women 
anu Children, By J. Burn. 8vo. 9s. 

I’he London Dispensatory, forming a practical Synopsis of Ma- 
teri.i Mcdica, Pharmacy and Theiapeutics. By A. T. Thomson, 
hvo. IGs. 

'\n Account of the Ravages committed in Ceylon by the Small 
Pox, previously to the introduction of Vaccination, &c. &c. By 
Thom.'is Christie, M. D. Svo. 3s. 

A ScrjoU« Address to the Public on the Prattice of Vaccination ; 
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5n which the late failure of that Operation in the family of Earl 
Grosvcnor is particularly adverted to. Svo. 2s. 

Jameson’s Essays on the Changes of the Human Body at its dif- 
ferent Ages, &c. &c. IlluBtrated by many analogies in Plants and 
Animals. Svo. 9s. boards. 

MILITARY. 

The Excellence of the British Military Code, and the Expediency 
ef a strict Attention to the Details of its Administration. Ss. 

A Letter to a General Officer on the Recruiting Service ; to 
which is added, another on the Establishment of Rifle Corps in the 
Britisli Army. By Colonel F P. Robinson. 2s. 

Observations of a Veteran on the Principles of War, M^itj^y 
Economy, &c. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

MISCLLLANFOUS. 

A Letter upon the mifchievous Influence of the Spanifli Inquifltion, 
as it actually exills in the Piovince under the Spanifh Cover" T.^nt. 
Translated from El Efpanol, a periodical Spanifli Journal, 2S. 

A feled^ion of Articles from the Gentleman’s Magazine. Vol. IV. 
Svo. 145. 

Viflons of Albion ; or Arguments of Confol ition and Confidence ; 
addrefied to the Inhabitants of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on the unexampled conflict with the Giulic Empiie. 28. 

An Abridgment of Locke’s Effay concernyigner'^'Cia^leJi ifi”%inding. 
By I ^ouifd Capper. 410. :06. /l’ 

Fifth Report of the Dired^ors of the id ican Inftitation, read at 
their Annual General Meeting, March 27, 181’. 2s. 

Lettre a Sophie fur la Fete donnee par le Prince Regent, pour celt- 
brer I’Anniverfaire de la Naiiraucc dii Roi. Par F. Baron de Geramb. 
4to. 7 s. 

A collcdtion of fcarce and valuable Trafts on the molkiintei, 
and entertaining Sohjedts ; felecftd from varif'us public and pr«'. le li- 
braries, particularly that of the lat*' l.ord Somers. Revifed, ang:iio»\i^ 
cJ, and arranged. By Sc )tt, cfq. Vol. VI. 410. ^1. 3&. 

An Account of the London Daily Newfpapers, to which is added a 
Plan for the Management or a VVeekJ\ Provincial Paper. By James Sa- 
vage. 8vo. 2S. 6d. 

Narratio da Pcifeguicao dc Hippolyto Jofeph da Cofta peneria furta- 
tlo de Mendunea. 2 vol. 8vo. 

Poems and Letters by the late WiJiam J. Roberts, with fomc adfs of 
his Lifi. Svo. TCb. 6d. 

The Lcifiirc Hour Improved, or Moral Miftellanies in Profe and 
Verfe, ongiiial and feledted. i2mo. 43. 

The Harleian Mifcellany, a collection of fcarce, curious, and enter- 
taining Pamphlets and Trades as well as Mainifcripts, felcfted from 
the Library of Edward Harley, 2d Earl of Oxford. By the late Wil- 
liam Oldys, efq., and fome additional notes by T. Park, F. S. A. 8 
\ol. 4to. 

SBtnctuTc:> on the Expedience of the Addingtonian Extinguisher ; 
witli satirical Obsei vations 011 the influence of Methodism on civilized 
Society, in all its GmdarionL. 2s. Gd. 
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Sketches of History, Politics, and Manners, taken in Dublin, and 
the North of Ireland, in tlie Autumn of 1810. 8vo. 8s. 

Historical Memoirs and Anecdotes of the Court of France, during 
the Favour of Madame de Pompadour. Translated from the French 
of J. L. Soulavie. 3s. 

Substance of a Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Pelham, on the 
State of Mendicity in the Metropolis. By M. Martin, esq. Is. 6d. 

Sentimental Anecdotes, by Madame de Montolieu. Translated 
from the French by Mrs Hunkett. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. Gd. 

Eastern Tales ; or. Moral Allegories, illustrative of the Manners 
and Customs of Oriental Nations. 12mo. 5s. 

Democracy Unveiled, in a Letter to Sir Francis Burdett. By 
"t' Adams, esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

i racts on Tithes. By the Rev. C. Leslie, the Rev. J. Ganibicr, 
M. A., and R. Belward, D. D. 8vo. 5s. 

Letters, Elegant, Interesting, and Evangelical ; illustrative of the 
-^ptiior’s amiable character, never before published. By J. Hervey, 
A. M. 8vo. 7s. 

Simple Pleasures. 1 2mo. 3s. 6d. 

An account of the Character and Peaceful Death of Victor Whitty. 
By J. Bullar. 12mo. 2s. 

The Poll at the Election of a Knight of the Shire for County of 
Gloucest er ^becriJ^j^ni^ry 28, and ended February 7, 1811. lOs.Gd. 
^^JL^erson l*7c x^vils Exportation of Cotton Yarns. By W. 
Radcliffe. Is. 6d. ^ 

Anecdotes, illustrative of the Manners and History of Europe 
during the reigns of Charles II. James II. 'William III. and Queen 
Anne. By J. P. Malcolm, F. S. A. 8vo. 12s. 

The Cabinet of Entertainment ; a new and select Collection of 
Enigm as^ Charades, Rebuses, &c. with Solutions. ISmo. TJs. 

Transactions of the Geologic il Society. Vol. I. 2/. 

for the management of Negro Slaves. By a Professional 

nter. 8vo. 8s. 

Adultery and Patriotii^m ; a short Letter to Sir F. Burdett, M. P. 
By an Elector of Westminster. Is. Gd. 

Letters to John Aikiii, M. D. on his Volume of Vocal Poetry, and 
on his Effays on Song- writing. By J. Plumptrc, B. D. i2mo. 2 s. 

The Alien ; or, an Anfwer to Mr Grcville’s Statement with refpecl 
to Mr Naldi’s Action for Arrears. By G. Naldi. 3s. 

The London Catalogue of Books, with their Si/.es and Prices. Cor- 
rected to A uguil 181 J. 8vo. 7s. 6d. half-bound. 

TIic Ameiican Review of Hillory and Politics, and General llcpoli- 
torv of Literature and State Papers. No. III. 6s, 

The Eail India Rcgiiler and Dire6Iory, corredled to the 27th of 
Augulf, 1811. By J. Mathifoii, and A. W. Mafon. lamo. 8s. 

The Principles and Ends of Philofophy, By R. Saumarez efq. 
F. R. E. L. Svo. 6s. 

The Works of Confucius, containing the origi: al Text, with a 
Traiiflation ; to which is prefixed, a Diflertatiou on :hc Chinefe Lan- 
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guage and Character. By J. Marfham. 4to. 5I. 5 s. in boards. Se- 
rampoor printed. 

Elements of Chemistry. By J. Webster. 8vo. 7s. 

New Mercantile Tables for expeditiously ascertaining the Amount 
of Goods sold by the Cwt. of 112 lib-, at any Price from One Far- 
thing 21 . per Cwt. ; or by the Ton, from 1 s. to 4(X)/. per Ton, 
each Tabic extending from 1 lib. to 4000 Cwt. By J. Houghton. 
8vo. iL 11s. 6d. 

A short historical Account of the Silk Manufacture in England, 
from its Introduction down to the present Time. By S. Sholl. .Ss. 

Botanical Magazine, continued by John Sims, M. D. Vol. 34. 
8vo. IL is. 

Etymologicon Universale ; or, Universal Etymological Diii^'id^jplt 
ry. By ^V. Whiter- 4to. Vol. I. Parts 1. & 2. 4/. 4s. ■ 

British Review, No. III. 

American Review, No. III. 

The Reflector, No. III. 

Quarterly Review, No. XI. 

NOVELS. 

Frederick de Montford ; a Novel. 3 vol. M. Is. 

The Spirit of the Book ; or, Memoirs of Caroline Princess of 
Hasburgh. 3 vol. IL 5s. 

The Cavern ; or, the Two Sisters : a Tmn^/’on of jh^ French 
Talc of Le Souterrain, ou les deux Sccurs.!-' 8vo.*^ 

The Life and Adventures of Paul Plaii['ivc, compiled from ori- 
ginal Documents. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

New Canterbury Tales ; or, Glories of the Garrison. By O. 
Outline. 1 2mo. 5s. 

St Otfbiirg ; or, the Carmelite Monk : a Romance. 4 vol. 21s. 
Ora and Jnhet ; or. Influence of firft Principle'*. 4 vol. 20P- 
Elnathan, or the Ages of Man ; an Hiftorical Romance. 3**vol. T36. 
The Inhabitants of the Earth, or the Follies of Woman. By 1'* 
Holflcin, 3 vol. 1 6s. 6d. 

The Welch Mountaineer. By A. Mawer. 2 vol. 79. 

Virginia, or the Peace of Amiens. 4 vol. 24s. 

The Caledonian Banditti, or Heir of Duncaethal ; a Romance. By 
Mrs Smith. 3 vol. 10s. 

The Coufins, or a Woman’s Promife and Lover's Vow. 3 vol. 1 
Eugenie ct Mathilde, ou Memoires de la Famille du Comte de Revel. 

3 vol. i2mo. 15s. 

Santas de Montenos, or Annals of a Patriot Family ; founded on re- 
cent Fafts. By W. Ticken cfq. 3 vol. iSs, 

Serife and Senfibility. By a Lady. 3 vol. 15s. 

POETRY. 

Poems. By W. R. Spencer. 8vo. JO'*. 

The Bullion Dfbatc; a Serio-comic-faliric Poem. By W. Pitt. 2s.6d. 
Lines addrefled to Mrs Hay Druminond, on the fingular circumflance 
attending the Interment of her firft Child in theParifli Church of Rotii- 
bury, in Northumberland. By the Rev, G. Wilkins, A. M. 2s. 6d. 
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The Figured Mantle and the Bridal Day, with other Poems. By a 
Sussex Clergyman, i2mo. 38. 6d. 

The Triumph of Religion ; a facred Poem, in Four Parts. Foolf- 
cap. 7s. 

The Plants ; a Poem. Canto III. & IV. By W. Tighe efq. 8vo, 

The MinHrels of Winandermcre ; a Poem. By C. Farifli, B. D. 
Foolfcap. 43. 

Ode on the PieCent State of Europe. By T. G. Lace. zs. 

The Inundation ; a Poem. is. 

Original Poetry, confiding of Fugitive Pieces, by a Lady lately de- 
ceafed ; and Mifcellaneous Poems by fcvcral Authors, including fome 
Foreign Pieces, with Traufl.itions, never before piibhfhed. 5s. 

^oems on various Subjt dis ; including Education of the Poor ; an In- 
viai* Ta^e ; and the Oflering of Ifaac. i2mo. 8s. 

'The Battle of Albuera ; a Poem. 39. 

Poems and Letters. By the late W. J. Roberts, with some ac- 
couri of his I^ife. 8vo. 10s. 6J. 

The Capital ; a satirical and sentimental Poem, dedicated to the 
Earl of Stanhope. 2 s. 6d. 

Carlton House Fete, or the Disappointed Bard, in a series of Ele- 
gies ; to which is added, Curiosity in Rage, an Elegy, By P. Pin- 
dar esq. 2s. Gd. 

The Regent’s Fete, or the Prince and his Country. By E. Fitf- 

i otms on Moral and i^eligioiLs subjects ; to which are prefixed 
Introductory Remarks or a course of Female Education. By A- 
Fhiwerdcn. Third Edition, containing several additional Poems. 5 s. 

Pastorals, Second Edition ; to which is added Pastorella ; a Rural 
Tale. By the lace George Smith) landscape painter, of Chiches- 
ter. 7s. 

Tlr^ Banks of Wye; a Poem. By R. Bloomfield, hoolsc. 5 s. 

Byillads, Romances, and other Poems. By Miss Anna Porter- 
'2mo. 7s. 

The Art of English Poesie. Construed into three Books ; the 
first, of Poets and Poesie ; the second, of Proportion ; the third of 
Ornament. By George Puttenham. 4 to. 2/ 8s. 

Translations from ancient Irish Manuscripts, and other Poelns. 
By J. Martin. 8vo. 7s. 

Poems on Subjects connected with Scripture. By S. Newman. 

8 VO. 3b. Gd. 

The Rapsody ; or, a Wreatli for the Brow of Buonaparte. I-to. 5s. 

The Ghosts of Nelson, Pitt, and Moore. Is. 6d. 

Bannockburn a Poem. 8vo. 8s. 

Craig Phadiic, Visions of Sensibility, witli Legendary T.iles, 
and Occasional Pieces. By D. Carey, author of ‘ The Reign ol 
Fancy, ’ — ‘ Pleasures of Nature, ’ &c. 8vo ; price 10s. od. in 
boards. 

Poems by John Lee Lewes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

l..ines Sacred to the Memory of the Reverend James Graliame, 
autlior of the Sabbath. 4 to. 2s. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The West Indians defended against the Accusations of theii 
Calumniators, or Facts •ccrsus Prejudices. 2s. 6d. 

A few Reflections on passing Events. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to H. Brougham, M. P. on the Subject of Reform in 
the Representation of the People in Parliament. By W. Roscoc 
esq. Is. 

'Fhe Oriental Exposition ; presenting to the United Kingdom an 
open trade to India and China. By S. F. Waddington esq. Svo. 

5s. 

The Political Review, and Monthly Mirror of the Time^. No. I. 
(to be continued Monthly.) 2s. 

Reflections on the possible Existence, and supposed Expedien*'^v, 
of National Bankruptcy. By Peter Richard Hoare esq. 2s. 6d. 

The People. By an unlettered Man. Svo. b's. 

The Speech of the Right Honourable Lord King in the House of 
Lords, July 2J 1811, upon the second reading of Earl Staiil,''pe’i> 
Bill respecting Guineas and Bank Notes. 2s. 

Substance of two Speeches of H. Thornton esq. on the Debate ir 
the House of Commons on the Report of the Bullion Committee, 
May 7 and IL 1811. 2s. 6d. 

Substance of two Speeches delivered in the House of Commons 
by the Right Honourable G. Canning, May 8 and 13, 1811, on tlie 
Report for inquiring into the high price 

A Statement and Investigation of Bills, brought into Pailiaiiirrr^ 
by W. Wilberforce esq. M. P. for securing* 'haritablc donations. By 
P. I..ovelass. Svo. 

An impartial Examination of the IMcrlts and Demerits of hi 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, ac Commandcr-in. Chief. ^ B> 

J. Bragge. Is. 6d. 

An Address to the People of the United States. By Kr?. ..li- 
able R. Smith. Is. fid. 

The Speech of Mr Johnstone on the third reading of the Bif . 
commonly called Lord Stanl ope’s Bill, July 1811. 2s. Gd. 

Substance of the Speech delivered in the House of Commons, b]' 
the Right Honourable G. Rose, May 1811, on the Rep^^rt of the 
Bullion Committee. 3s. GJ. 

The Substance of a Speech delivered by Lord Viscount Castle 
rcagh, in the Flouse of Commons, on the second reading of Ear! 
Suuhopt’s bill. 2s. 

Money ; What it is. Its Value, <Scc. iii Refeicnce to Bank of Eng 
land Notes, and any valuable Circulaf'ng Medium. By N. Cooke 
esq. Is. 

TUEOLOO^ . 

The Opinion, or the Tlicology of the Serpent, and the Variety of 
God. By J. Bell.niy. 8\o. Is. Gd. 

A Sermon, preached at St Andrew and St. Anne, Blackfiiarr. 
before tlie Society for to and tJ)e Blast. By the P 

vereiad M Home. 2'-^ 
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The Dedication of the Biblia Polyglotta, to King Charles the 
Second By Brian Walton, folio, 7s. Reprinted from a fine ori- 
ginal copy, just imported. 

Declaration against the Pope’s Supremacy. Wrote by his Ma- 
jesty Edward VI. in the year 154-9. Republished, and dedicated to 
his Majesty George III. By the Reverend John Duncan, LL. D. 

F. A. S. 

The Works of Archibald M*Lean, of Edinburgh. Volume V. 
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The Life .md death of the ever-blessed Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
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Edition. 
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Wells, June 2d, 1811. By the Reverend C. Buchanan, D. D. 
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A Selection of Psalms )and several Hymns, for the use of the Es- 
tablished Church. 2s. 

An exposition of such of the Prophecies of Daniel as receive 
^tlieir Accomplishment under the New Testament. By the late 
Reverend M. F. R(>os, A. M. Translated from the German by E- 
Hendtf-^om 8vo 7 s. 

'file Mosaic Ciealion ; illustrated by discoveries and experiments 
t;terived from its present enlightened state of science. To which is 
prefixed, the Cosmogony of the Ancients; with leflections, intended 
to promote vital and practical religion. By the Rev. Thus. Wood. 

Maxims and Directions for Youth, on a variety of important and 
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the Rev. J. Thornton. 

Saurin’s Sermons : a new and improved edition ; with three new 
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7 vol. 8 VO. 
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.•!n editor of the improved version. 8vo. os. 
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The connexion between the simplicity of the Go.spel, and the 
leading principles of the Protestant Cause ; a Sermon. By John 
Kentish. 1 s. 

Sermons, preached on public occasions : with notes ; and an ap- 
pendix, on various important subjects. By R. Valpy, D. D. 2 vol. 
^vo. 1 8s. 

Sermons, selected and abridged chiefly from minor authors, adapt- 
ed to the saints’ days, festivals, fasts, &c. and to general occasions, 
&c. &c. for the use of families. By the Rev. S. Clapham. Vol. 
III. 8vo. 18s. 

Eight Di'C' urses delivered before tlie University of Oxford^ at 
St Mary’s 1 SI 1 , at the lecture founded by the late J. Bampton. By 
J. Bidlake D. D. 8vo. 8s. 

Sacred Triiih : unfolded in a course of practical lectures on the 
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tlic Rev. S. Plgott, A M. 8vo. 10s. 

The three Eras of Light : boing two discourses preached before 
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chanan, D. D. 2s. ()d. 
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Tiie Advantages ( f Eauy Piety unfolded ?nd displayed in a series 
of plain discouises additssed to young people. By the Rev. J. 
Thointon. 12nio. 8s (3d. boaids. 

The Duty of Clirisiians to paitikc of the Afflictions pf rke Gos- 
pel, considered and enforced in a Discourse delivered at Portsmoutji, 
on Weuuesd.iy, June 26. 1811, before a Society of Unitarian Chrft- 
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Knowledge of the Scriptures, and the Practice of Virtue, by tlie 
Distribution of Books. By Thomas Rees. Is. sewed. 

Observations on some important Points of Divinity, chiefly those 
in Controversy between the Arminians and Calvinists. Extracted 
from an Author of the 17th century. By Ely Bates esq. 2d edi- 
tion with Additions. 6s. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A View of the present State of Sicily, its Rural Economy, Po- 
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Travels in Iceland during the Summer of the Year 1810; with 
Maps, and upwards of SO Engravings, many of which are colour- 
ed in the most handsome manner. In one vol. 4to. Price 3/, 3s. 
in boards. 

This Work contains the Observations made in that interesting 
Island, by Sir G. S.-Mackenzie, Baronet, Mr Holland, and- 
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Par r Abbe Moussaud. 12mo. 4s. 

Philosophic Zoologique- Par La Mark. 2 vol. 8vo. ll. 4s. 
Pharmacopee, ou Diet, des Preparations MecUcales. Par le Dr 
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de de Consenption. 8\’o. *0s. 
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KOTICE. 

St\i E tbo historical account of the new system of Ldiication, con- 
tained in this Number, was piinted, several ciicumstances have oc- 
curred which deserve to Le noticed. In particular, the extraordi- 
nary and piaiseworthy activity displtyed by some ol tlie most disrin 
gui'.hed members of the Establishment, merits llie attention of eveiy 
friend to the country, and its poornr inhabitants. Into the origin of 
thes^* exertions, and the probable motives of tlicir chief patious, we 
shall not be very scrupulous to inquire. If they really lead to tlie 
great objec*’ which they •profess to have in view, we are satisfied. 
In places where there are as many children of Church-of- England 
parents, and also as many of Dissenting parents, as may suflice to 
suppoi t a school on either of the plans, great and unmingled good 
•will result from each description of persons establishing a school. 
Ill all other places, we have shown, in ihe artick alluded to, tlie 
competition will do harm. 
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But it Is fit that, In bestowing our humble tribute of applause on 
the sincere and honest promoters of what is called the ‘ Nationalln* 
&litutiony ’ we should guard our readers against the intrigues of an- 
other class of persons who would most willingly turn the enlighten- 
ed zeal of the former excellent characters to a very different use. 
Wc pass over the unaccountable circumstance, of the members of the 
Establishment (as those monopolists of religious reputation style 
themselves) never having discovered, till late in the year ISll the 
necessity of educating the poor at all, — of their never having dreamt 
of such a thing, until the friends of Mr Lancaster’s method, many of 
them, nay most of them, members of the Establishment also — but 
chk?fly Mr Lancaster himself, had succeeded, by great exertions and 
activity, in spreading his system widely over the country. This dif- 
ficulty we pass by ; and content ourselves with entering a protest a- 
gainst the attempt manifestly now making to deter persons from 
supporting Mr Lancaster, under the penalties of being reputed ene- 
mies to die Church. If such a foul design should succeed, and the 
cause of Mr Lancaster be deserted, it requires no great discernment to 
foresee a speedy abatement of the sudden and not very explicable zeal 
for education which the persons in question have just at thismomenr 
happened to be stiicken widial. Having put down the one system 
by clamour and intrigue, we vehemently suspect, they would suffer 
tlie other td* languish and die away. That such is the design of not 

few professing themselves friends of the Esiabliahment, wc are en- 
titled to conclude, from the efforts which diey are making, not me:e- 
ly to encourage Lr Bell’s plan, but at the same time to obstruct Mr 
Lancaster’s ; — efforts hitlierto, no doubt, very harmless — but not the 
less to be reprobated on that account, nor the less td be guarded a- 
gainst by sucli as know the powers of calumny and i.lck, under the 
paUontlge t)f men who disgrace their clerical cliaracter by perverting 
it to political purpo^:es. 

One of the lali attempts of this kind which have been made, de- 
ferves to be particularized, in juftice to the Illuflrious Perfonage whofe 
name has been made fubfervient to it. The Prince Regent being applied 
to, as the head of the Church, to lend the high fandtion of his patron- 
age to the * National Institution^* acceded to a requeft fo fair ?nd 
reafoiiable, that we dare to fay the mod zealous friends of the other 
fyftem could find nothing to blame in it. His Royal Plighnefs had, al- 
ready evinced his warm anxiety for the plan- of Mr Lancaller, — had 
munificently contributed to the funds of his Inllitution, — and had 
condefeended to place himfelf at the head of its promoters. When 
a fcheme,— ef a more limited nature indeed, but in its general and 
profeffed intention equally laudable, — a feheme for inllrudling the 
poor belonging to the Eilablifhment, was fiibmittcd by the dignitaries 
of the Church to the confideration of the Prince, it was impoflible for 
him to avoid wiihing it well, as a friend of education, — or to hefitate, 
as head of the Eftablifliment, in extending to it a portion of the pa- 
tronage which he had fo liberally bellowed upon the other inflitutioii. 
And yet, this favour, not only quite confident with lus Royal Higli- 
Ecfs’s good wiihes towards Mr La.icader, but in truth flowing from the 
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feme fourccj his artt;iety for the education of all the poor of his rcalir.» 
has been reprefented — falfely and daringly reprefentcd — as a pledge of 
the prince having ‘ given up Mr Lancaster . ' To refute this bale ca- 
lumny, is, we truft, unnccefTary. A due refpeA for the Royal perfoa 
thus traduced, forbids any fuch vindication. But, if any of his fub- 
jefts /hould be fo ignorant of his charader as to lend an ear to fuch iii^ 
fidious tales, and lufier their affections to be weaned from him, — we 
might inform them, that, since the period alluded to, his Royal tiigh- 
nefs has paid the fum of three hundred guineas towards the funds of 
the Lancafter Inllitution. 

We cannot conclude this Notice, without apologifing to our readers 
for an omiffion in thi prefent Number, rendered unavoidable by •the 
fpace which the importai t and preffing qiieftions of Education and Weit 
Indian policy have occupied. We mean, our having left to the next 
Numbei, the fubjeCt of Sir S. Romilly’s bills for the amendment of the 
Criminal Law. 'Po that eminent perfon himfelf no excufc is required. 
His known zeal in behalf of the queftions, now from temporary confi- 
derations ncccffarily preferred— (for, to which of the great interefts of 
mankind has this excellent man ever proved a lukewarm friend ?) — will 
fufficiently excufc us, in his eyes, for this negled of a fubjeCf which we 
havemoft reluCfantly poftponed. We purpofe, in the next Number, to 
«all the attention of our readers to it ; and, if poflible, we (hall at the 
fame time take into confideration, the admirable work of Mr Bentham, 
< sur ks Peines et les Recompenses^ * lately given to the world by IV^ 
Dumont with his ufual felicity of execution. 


No. XXXV III. will be jyublished in Febmary'l%\2. 


D. WiUkon^ printer.'] 
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Art. 1. A Si vies of Pln/s : Li uhich P h affrniprr'I to 

afr the iitiou::^ir J^as^ions oj the MnuL By Joanna BailliL^ 
Ao). HI. 8vo. j)p. SIK Loudon, 1812. 

T'l Is now, v.c tliink, sonictliing more than nine year; *;incc we 
fii 4 \cntare<:l to exjuv^s onr .opinion of Miss BaiJlie’s ear- 
A' r jiro^kutions ; andtorh^e our \\aniiniJj \oice afjainst tliosc 
uano\v and peeuliar of diMiiMitic c\ce!lonce, by \\liich. 

It appeared to us, that she had Jinprudently increased tlie dif- 
ficulties of >’ verv' difficult undenaLiu Xotnitlistaiidinir this 
;/itnonition, iMiss Baillie lias pine on (^as we e\p(vted) in hei 
(Hvn v,ay ; and Iku become (as v.c exjieLied} both Jess pt'pular, 
and less dc\er\iiig of jiopularit}', in cnerv siicccssi\ • pubjjca- 
tion. The \oluine bch le us, \^e arc afiaid, is decidedly inie- 
lior to any of lier former voluiiu's ; (for we have too imich for- 
bearaiK(‘, or nationality, to say any tiling (jf her single ]:)lay) ; 
at the same time tliat U eiuilaiiis indications of talent tliat ought 
not to be ovmu^eked, and specimens of c‘xc( lienee, which make 
it a duty to <jxamine iiitv> the causes of its general failure. 

AVe ]i:i\e formeily said almost enough, we believe, of her 
extraordinary detel’niiivition to write a tragedy and a comedy 
njion each of tiiC strong a* pa'.sions of the mind ; — a scheme so 
singulaily perwive and fuitastic, that wc rather wonder at its 
ha\mgLscapul the p.itronage of the learned professiu’s in the 
acadim\ ol' Lagoda; and in favour of w hieh it would not be 
easy to -ay any tiling — but that, b} g'ood luck, it is utterb im- 
practicable. For, t \en passing over the captivating originality 
of comedies ()ii Ilalivi^ and Ixcvrnge, and tragedies on Hope 
and Joy, it seems plain enough, that the interest ol‘ a play can 
no moil' be maintained by the delineation of one pardon, tlian 
its dialogUv' and action can be bn})port('d by tlic exertions of one 
\ 01 ., XIX. .su. S character. 
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character. It is of the very essence of dramatic composition, to 
exhibit the play and contention- of many and of opposite affec- 
tions, not only in the diflLrent persons it represents, but in the 
single bosom of its hero , and its chief l>eauty and excellence 
consist in the variety of the forin^ and colours that thus move 
over its living scenes — in the harmonies and contrasts of the e- 
inolions which it successively displaj^ — and in the very multi- 
tude and diversity of the impressions to which it gives birth. 
To substitute, for tliis, even the most careiiil and masterly deli- 
neation of any one emotion, would not only be to substitute 
something that was not dramatic, for tliat which is the essence 
and the excellence of the drama ; — but to replace tin's excellence; 
by something most consj^iciiously inferior — to set before us the 
studied postures and ostentatious anatomy of one unchanging 
academy figure, instead of the free action and complicated ex- 
ertions of groiipes engaged in athletic contention — or, rathe”, 
to turn our eyes from the innumerable shades of expression that 
animate the gi cater compositions of lla))hael or the Caracci, 
to rivet them on the fantastic and exaggerated features of o?ie 
of the Passions of Le Rriiii. 

If it be not this, however, that Miss BaiJIie aims at, then we 
must say tliat we cannot discover tlial there is any thing in the 
least degree peculiar or original in her system. Tlie chief per- 
sons in every play must be actuated by certain passions; and by 
their influence the catahtro})hc must necessarily be brought a- 
boul. In this sense, therefore, every play is a play on the pa'^- 
sions, as niiicJi as any of those in the series before us ; and all 
dramatic writers have proceeded upon the wry system lor whicli 
Mis^ Baillie here claims tlie honours of a cViscovcry. It de- 
pends, indeed, entirely on the degree of simplicity in the plol^ 
and of unity in the action, as >\elJ ab on the number of the per- 
sons represented, whether the ruling passion of tlie principal 
characters shall be brought very con.pieuoubly forward oi; not. 
Shakespeare, we believe, will be readily acquittcxl of the 
petty-lai’ceny of stealing Miss BaiJlie’s system of drmnatising 
the passions: and yet, the Ambition of Macbeth, the Jealousy 
of Othello, and the Melancholy of Hamlet, contribute mutu 
more exclusively to the interest of those plays, than any of the 
passions represented by the writer before us can be said to do 
to the interest of the pieces she has produced as the first-fruiU 
of tliat system. It may not be so easy, indeed, to specify the 
affections that are exhibited in many of the other plays of our 
great dramatist — in the Tempest, flir ex:* iple — in King Lear — 
m Julius GiJsar — in CymbeJine, or in lleniy IV. ; because^ tlu* 
plot in all these pieces is mwre complicated, and tlie interest 

inort 
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more divided. But there seems to be no reasonable ground for 
doubting that they ^ ere composed upon the very same system 
with the others ; and that the interest which they excite de- 
pends upon the same general principles. The tr uth is, how- 
ever, tliat common sense and vulgar possibility always apjiear 
tame and. inglorious, when compared with tlie splendid preten- 
sions of theoi'ists ; and if Miss Baillic meant inereJy to announce, 
thtit she proposed to write plays that should be more like Macbc tli 
and Otliello than Cymbcline or the Tempest, the project must 
be allowed to be botli innocent aiul laudable j and no blame can 
attach to her, except for the faults of the execution. In con- 
sidering what arc the chief of those faults, we are afraid, how- 
ever, that it will be found that her system has had a worse ef- 
fect than that of merely narrowing tlic field of her exertions. 

llicre tire two sorts of dramatic composition, or at least of 
tragedy, known in this country : — oik*, tlie old classical trag(*- 
dy of the Grecian stage, modernized according to the French 
or Continental model ; the other, the hold, fiee, irregular and 
miscellaneous drama of our owm older writers, — or, to speak it 
more shortly and intelligibly, of Shakespeare. Miss Baillie, it 
apj-rears to us, lias attempted to unite tire excellences of both of 
* iJiese styles; — and Iras produced a combiiialion of their defects. 

The old Greek traged} consisted of the representation of 
some one gr^at, simple, and touching event, brought about by 
^the agency of a very few persons, and detailed in grave, stately, 

' and measured language, interspersed with choral songs «ik1 
mo^elnents to music. In this primitive form of the drama, tire 
story was \:oinmonly unfolded by means of a good deal of plain 
statement, direct inquiry, and detailed narration ; — while the 
business was hc]})ed forw\ard by means of short and pointec’, 
though frcqueiitly very simple and obvious ai'gumcntation, — and 
the interest maintained by pathetic exclamations, and reflections 
apparently artless and unostentatious. Sucli, w^e conceive, was 
the* character of the antient drama ; upon the foundation of 
wliieh, the French, or Continental school, appears obiioiisly to 
Jiavc been built. TTie chief variations (besides the extinction of 
the Chorus) seem to bo, first, that Jove has been made to sup- 
plant almost nil the other passions, — and the tone, accordingly, 
has become less solemn and severe ; secondly, that tliere is less 
simple narrative and inquiry, and a great deal more argument or 
debate — every considerable scene, in fact, being now required^ 
to contain a complete and elaborate discussion, to which all the 
parties must come fully prepa^’ed to maintain their respective 
theses; and, thirdly, that the topics are drawn, in general, 
from move extended and philosophical \icws of human natuer ; 

y 2 mal 
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and tlio state of tlio feeling set forth with more rhetorical am- 
]>JiRcation, and with a more anxious and copious minuteness. 
Not will 1st an din Ilf tliose very importiuit distinctions, however, we 
think ourselves justified in aruin^ng the tragic drama of aii'- 
tient Oreecc, anti that of the continent of modern Europe, as- 
product ions of the same school because they will be found to 
agree in their main and characteristic attributes ; because they 
both require the style and tone to bo uniformly gi'ave, lofty, and 
('laborate — the fable to be simple and direct — and the subject 
r'^jne^ented, to be weighty and important. Neitlier of them, 
consecjueiitiy, admits of tliose minute touches of diaracter, whiclt 
give lilb niui individuality to such delineations; and tlic in- 
terest, in both, nsts cklicr on tlie greatness of the action, and 
the gcMioral propriety and congruity of tlie sentiments by .which 
it is accompanied — or on the bcauiy and completeness of the 
discussion — the poetical gniccs, the purity and elevation of thi 
language— and the accumulation of bright thoughts and happy 
exjivcssions'- ^\iiicli are brouglit to bear upon the same subject. 

Such, we lx‘lievr, is the idea of dramatic excellence that pre- 
vails ov('r the continent of Europe, »mid such the chief element'^ 
whicli are there admitted to comjiose it. In this conutiy, how- 
ever, w 0 arc foi'tnnate enough to have a drama of a different 
description — a dramaf wliich aims at a far more exact imitation 
of nature, and admil^ of an appeal to a far greater variety of 
emotions — whieli re(|nirc^less dignity or grandeur in its incident^, 
but deah ihem out watli infiniudy greater complication and pro- 
fusion — wiilcli peoples its busy scenes with innumerable charac- 
ter*!, and varies its style as freely as it multiplies its ‘persons — 
which freqiK'iitly remirs the main action, and never exhaust .i 
any matter of controversy or di^cn.sioii — indulges in flights of 
poetry too loify ft>r sober interlocutors,, and sinks into occasion- 
al familiarities too luMnely for lofty rcpicsentation — but, still pur- 
suing nature and truth of character and of pa-.^ion, is peipe- 
tually setting beibre us the express image of individuals wdjosc 
reality it scbins impossible to question, and tlie tlirillicig echo 
of emotions in wliich we are c«»mpellcd to sympathize. In il- 
lustration of this style, it would be mere pedantry to refer to 
any other name than that of Shakespeare w’ho has undoubt- 
edly furnished the most perfect, as well as the most popular ex- 
amples of its excellence ; and who will be found to ow^c mucli of 
Ids unrivalled power over the attention, the hnaginatiou, and 
the feedings of his readers, to the rich variety of his incidents 
and images, and to the inimitable trutli and minuteness of his 
crowded characters. 

Nothing then, it appears, can be mevre radically different tlmn 
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Vlio nxcdcm French and the old Eiigli Ji tragedy. The one is the 
offspring of genius ainl original ol^en^fttlon — the other (,!' jiuV- 
lijent and s?kill. ’Tiic one aims at pleasing ehieily by a fjilhi'ul 
representation of nature, and character, and jMiSbion—lhe other 
hy a display of poetical and elaborate beauties. Tlic style cf 
the latter, therefore, requires a Continual elevation, and it', cha- 
racters a certain dignified uniformity, which are necessarily re- 
jected by the fonnor ; — wlulc our old EngliJi drama derives no 
small share of its interest from the faj)ulity and j)rofiision of the 
iiirideuts, and th^ multitude of the jx,‘rs(>ns and images which it 
‘brings before the Cincy ; — all which are excluded from the more 
solemn and artificial stage of our continentiil neighbours. 

To endeavour to ofRxt a combination of nvo styles so ratli- 
calJy different, must be allowxd to luive been ratlu r a bold un- 
dertaking, But it ap])cars to us to be no less ceitain that 
.!Miss Baillie has made the attempt, than riiat she has failed in it. 
What her obj^ or intention was, indeed, wo do not presume to 
conjecture: bi^he fiictwe fliink is undeniable, that she has united 
the familiar and irregular lone of oin* old drama, with the sim- 
ple plot, and the scanty allowance of incident, that are charac- 
^ tcristic of the Continental stagey and has gK'cn us the homely 
^tjde and trifling adveiitun's of the one school, without its co- 
piousness and variety — and the languor and unifonuity of the 
other, widioiit its elevation, dignity, or polish, 'ilie events 
/with which she is occupied, in diort, are neither great nor 
many; and tlic style in which they are reprcNontcd iKither iia- 
lural nor .majestic. We do not think it unchailtable to s^y 
that tliis is a combination -of deiecls only. Tlie 3im})Ie plot, 
the barrenness of incident, and the sl(nvlle'^s of devch.iuncnt 
which characteVize the French drama, would evidently I'C in- 
sufferably heavy if it were not rcXleemcHl by the greatness of the 
few events which it embraces, and by the unitbrm nobleness of 
the style, the weight and condensation of the s('ntiniei)th, and 
file grace and elegance of the versificalitm : wh’ile, on the 
other hand, the trifling incidents, the slovenly Liin/iiaoe, the 
TuJgar chanietcTs, and the violent and iucongnioiis images Inch 
abound incur best home-made tragcdic's, would be still more 
intolerable, perhaps, to a correct tasU', if ample ( o upei;=;atioii 
were not made by the richness and variety proilur rd liy this 
very abundance — by the lively and rapid succesrion oi' inci- 
dents — by the exquisite truth of the touches of duoacter and 
passion, and the inimitable beauty of the occ-.eioi al t'ights of 
poetry that arc so capricious-ly and often so un^ '’c.soii: bly in- 
li'oduced. It was reserved for a writer of no orcUnarv talents 

to 
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to give us what was objectionable in eacli of these styles, without 
tile compensations which naturally belonged to either; — and 
Miss Baillie, we think, has set the example of plays as poor in 
incident and character, and as sluggish in their pace, as any 
that languisli on the Continental stage, without their grandeur, 
their elegance, or their interest ; and, at the same time, as low 
and as irregular in their diction as our own early tragedies, — and 
certainly without their spirit, grace, or animation. 

This then, we think, is the chief defect in the plays of Miss 
Baillie ; — and there arc none of her readers, wc believe, wbo 
have not been struck witli the want of business in her scenes, 
and the extreme flatness and heaviness of all the subordinate 
parts of her pcrfoi malices. The events by which her ^tory is 
developed are usually of a low and ordinary sort, and follow 
each other in a tame, slow, and awkward succession ; wliile 
there is nothing cither of richness, liglitiiess or vivacity in the 
general style, to conceal this penury in the ftipre substantial 
elements of tlie composition. We travel through most of her 
jicTfornianccs, in sliort, with tlie same sort of feeling with which 
we travel through the dull stages of our own central highlands, 
— the feeling of getting on very slowly through scenes of uniform’ 
sterility — an impression which cannot be effaced by peeps ot 
occasional sublimity, or reflections on the virtues of those who 
are said to delight in them. 

This leading liiiilt, we su))po^c, will be admitted by ino'-t 
even of Miss Baiilic’s admirer^; but we do not reckon so 
securely on their accjuicscencc, when we add, that it appears 
to us that she has failed ulniost as signally in her delineation 
of character, as in the conception and conduct of her fable. 
Tl)e truth is, however, that she seems to us to want almost 
♦ ntirdy the power of investing lier characters with tliat air of 
individual reality, without whicli no very lively sympathy can 
ever be excited in the fortunes of the persons of the drama. 
Slie attem]^t> to copy Shakespeare, indeed, in making lier cha- 
racters disclose tliem'^elvx's by slight incidental occurrences, and 
casual biir‘'th of teinjier, in matters unconnected witli the main 
story; but tliere is no spirit of originality either in the outline 
or in the tonclies by which it is thus sought to be animated ; 
and the traits that are lent to it in this style of high pretension, 
aie borrowed, for the most part, from the most obvious and 
common-place accompaniments of their leading qu.alities : and 
tiioLigb there was some merit, as well as some boldness, in fol- 
low ing Shakespeare so very closely, as to send her ambitious 
u::urper, after the examjile of his Macbeth, to consult with 
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■witches in a cavern, we think it was any thing but ingenious 
or original to make a bloody tyrant swear outrageously at his 
servant for having mislaid his arjnour ^ or to intimate to us the 
playful and kindly nature of a distressed damsel, by jetting us 
know, in heavy blank verse, that she had stopped in the lobby 
to pat the head of a hound that came fawning to be caressed 
by her. Tlie great fault, howe\'er, ol‘ all her charactei's is, 
that they are evidently m^*e generalisations of a few obvious 
and familiar attributes — mere theoretic^ personages, comjmund- 
cd«s}’stematically out of a certain assemblage of qualitioft sup- 
I^osed to be striking or dramatic, without giving us the impres- 
sion of there being any actual individual to whom they belong, 
and whose existence might be conceived as distinct from those 
qualities. This magical art, indeed, seems to have been pos- 
sessed in its higliest perfection by Shakcsjx.*are alone j who, 
when he had once conjured up, from the vasty depths of his 
own boundless imagination, such potent spirits as Hotspur or 
Hamlet, Mcrcutio or Falslafl’, aj^jiears to have been actually 
haunted by their ideal presence, and so fully impressed wu'lh a 
sense of their reality, as not only* to have seen witlioiit eflbrt 
all that such persons could do or say in tlie business wliich tliey 
had been called up to perform, but actually to have been un- 
able to confine them to that business, or to restrain tlieiu 
from follow'ing out their characteristic impulses into all kinds 
of accidental and capricious excesses. Miss Ihiillie, however, 
is in no danger of being iliiis oveniiaster^»d by the piiantoms 
of liei own creation ; who are so far from appearing to havo a 
being independent of her control, or an activity which she 
cannot repress, that it is w ith dililculiy tlial they get through 
the woik which is set before tliem, or tliat the reader can 
conceive of them as any thing else than the limited and neces- 
sary causes of the phenomena which they produce. 

This, h(nvevcr, is a fault bv no means peculiar to Miss Bail- 
lie ; and one of which wc should scarcely have thought ourselves 
bound to take any notice, if she luul nut insisted so largely 
upon the necessity of attending to the delineation of ch.j’acter, 
and brought forward the traits of her own in a wa}^ so obtrusive, as 
to show very plainly that she thought her pretensions in this dc- 
)^artment proof against any sort of scrutiny. For the same rea-^on, 
wc think it our duty to say, farther, that besides this want of tlie 
talent ofgmng individuality to her scenic personages, it appears 
to us that she is really disqualified from representing tlie higher 
cliaract(Ts of the tragic drama, by an obvious want of sympathy 
or^a(hiiiratic>n for such characters. Every reader of plays, aiul 
^ulced of poetry, or works oi’ imagination in general, must have 
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obsci'vcd, that there were certain characters, or qualities of 
inind, wliicli were favourites with each particular author, and 
in the delineation of which he was consecjiiently peculiarly spi- 
rited and succcssl’ul. Even Uic universal Shakespeare, to wliom 
the observation is infinitely less apjdicablc than to any other 
inortiil, obviously luxuriates rnost in his representation of ori- 
j^innJ humour and comic eccentricity. Otway has a decided 
j)redilection for scenes of tenderness and pathos — Beaumont and 
Fletcher for romantic extravagance of love or bravery — Milton 
for austere and lofty morality — and Dryden for pomp and iqag- 
iiificencc. Each of these authors has, accordingly, succeeded 
eminently only in those characterp to w liich they were most par- 
tial; — and scarcely any of them (except the first) has pixtduqcd 
any striking delineation of an opposite character. Now, Miss 
Biiillie has her favourite character also ; and one which, Ujoegli 
it do infinite credit to her judgment and feeling as an individual, 
happens unfortunately to be, of all others, perhaps the \ei*y 
worst adapted for dramatic or tragic representation. It is im- 
possible, w^e think, to read any one of he r |>]iiys, without feeling 
that the character which Miss Baillie tlnnks (and with great 
reason) the most amiable and engaging of all others, is that of 
cheerful good sense, uniteel to calm, eejuiible, and indulgent af- 
fections, — tlic character, in short, of rationality and habitual 
benevolence; — of w'hich we think it must be admitted that, what- 
ever precedence it may claim over more brilliant qualifications 
ill real life, it is just as ill fitted to give spirit and effect to the 
fictions of the drama, as the qualities that shine most there, 
arc to soothe die moments of domestic privacy. 

Every one of Miss Baillie’s amiable characters, however, both 
male and female, leans visibly to tliis class of virtues. They are all 
marvellously dutiful and affectionate towards their near relations, 
and careful of tlie comforts of their servants and immediatedepend- 
daiits. They arc laudably tolerant, loo, of bad jokes jiroceeding 
from good hearts ; and live in the practice of a sort of innocent 
gibing and good-natured raillery, which shows their disposition 
to be merry, and does no haim to any body, lliey ai e consi- 
derable despisers, moreover, of power and glory, and the ollua* 
.splendid illusions to which the less sober part of mankind arc in 
the habit of sacrificing their happiness, — and much disposcul to 
console themselves for the w^ant of those turbulent enjoyments, 
by tlic solid comforts of content and a good conscience. ‘ Now , 
it is plain enough, we suppose, that these respectable and well- 
disposed persons are not very likely to excite a great interest by 
ihcir appearances in tragedy; both on account of the very ho^ie- 
Jiness of their virtues, and of their not being at all the sort of 
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personfi, either to jvjrforra tlie nctions, or to experience the emo- 
tions upon which the effect of that kind of montl tale com- 
monly thought to depend. 

The fact is, however, that they arc equally unfit for come- 
dy ; and it is chiefly to the excess of lier very laudable pre- 
dilection for them, that we are 'to ascribe Mi^s Baillic’s uni- 
form and admitted failure in this departiilent of the drama. 
All her amiable personages are too reasonable, prudent, and 
placable, to excite any great interest or anxiety in llieir behalf; 
and tl^e uuamiable ones are little more tliaii unreasonable, 
or ill-tempered — without ceasing to be tolerably sensible, aixl 
nearly as plain in their speech, and ns sagacious in pursuit of 
their objects, as their more unexceptionable associates. The 
'*truth ns, however, that Miss Bailiie has no talent for writing 
comedy ; 8 he does not appear fo us to compreljend in wJint tljc 
vis romica consists, or to have an idea that there ought to be a- 
musing passages in a work intended for amusement : She has 
no gift, certainly, in devising or unibUling astor) ; and her per- 
sonages all go through their parts in such a sober and business- 
like manner, — there is so little of extravagince in any one cha- 
racter — so little spontaneous wit or discuiri^ivc humour— such 
Jill eiitire absence, in short, of brilliant or ornamental writing, 
that one would almost imagine, that she hekl the laws of go^ 
taste to be the same for a comedy as for a se rmon 5 — nor c 6 uld 
. ive have at all explained the phenomenon of her continual fail- 
ure, if we had not recollected her constant and excessive parti- 
ality for the moderately cheerful ami very reasonable persons we 
have just alluded to, — out of love and deference for whom she 
seems to have settled it with herself, that the gnyety of comedy 
should never rise above the tone of good-humoured conver- 
sation among plain and ordinary people; and should never 
be pursued any farther than such worlliy person'^ arc in tlie 
practice of letting their jokes carry them from their business. 
Tlie brilliancy and extravagance of fancy that fascinate more 
frivolous beings, appear to her, we have no dodbt, very fatigu- 
ing and unprofitable, — and wt ate afraid, that she may even look 
upon the amplifications of Falstaff, and the sallies of Mcrculio 
’ or Benedict as mere raving and folly, and on tlie turns and re- 
partees of Congreve and Sheridan as impertinent interruptions 
to the business of the piny. It is certain, at least, tlint lier co- 
medies show a great deal of good sente, and a plenliful lack of 
wit 5 and, wc think w^e ado))t a most cliaritabJe theory, wdien 
we ascribe to her predilection for llmt substantial quality, their 
deficiency in a more appj’opriafc ornament. 

Tlie passiofis^ as to what relates to the drama, really arc not 
very distinguiduiblc from the characters ; and tlic most of what 
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we have now said as to the latter, is applicable tl}creforc to them 
iilsoL We ob-^orvc however, that, in her later works espe- 
cially, Miss Baillie has presented us rather with a theoretical 
amplification of the progress of a passion in general, than with 
its natural expression in the character of any one indivitluaj. 
Tlie elaborate purpose of tracing it througli all its gradations, and 
investing it with all its attributes, is by mr too manifest thiough- 
out. Our attention, in short, is directed more to its anatomy 
than to its living action ; and w e rise from llie perusal, cm 
of her most successful attempts, wdth a consciousness rather 
of having been instructed in the nature of the jiassion in (]iu s- 
lion, than of having witnessed its natural operation, or been 
made to sympathise wdth its victims. 

We come now to the last chapter of this fair w riter’s cfli nces, 
or those which relate to the matter of style and dictirn ; whic/i, 
w'c are concerned to say, appear?, to us the hea\icst ol tlu' whole; 
not however so much bccau-c Ik r taste is bad, as because her stock 
is deplorably scanty. Almost all the words she has, she has bor- 
rowed from our old dramatists ; but her nedit with ll'cm seems 
to have been so limited, that her debt i-^ incredibly small; and 
the leading character of her st\le, theiclc re, is a ] oor, css and* 
narrowness of diction altogether wilho'.it t '..nnple, we ll ink, in 
this voluble age;— ^and cuily reuderc'd inoie ccmspicuous by 
the coiistrainecl and unnatural air produced by her afecta- 
lion of anticjuated ])lna^cology, and the contrast which this af- 
fords to the carelessness, copiousness, and freedom of the true 
old Stales which is thus brought to our recollcctiom . She sc«.iiu 
to have no ear for the melody of blank verse, — and especially 
of dial easy and collocjuial verse which is alone suited to the 
jnirposcsof the drama; — and, while her words continually re- 
mind us of Shakespeare, or Beaumont and Fletclier, it is im- 
possible to imagine any thing so utterly opposite as the richness, 
lightness and flexibility of tlieir st^le, and the ]X)veity and emn- 
brousness of lr;rs— except, perhaps, the heavy, lifeless, and un- 
wieldy £tructuiSr' of her verocs, when cotti})ai'ed with the light 
und capricious undulations of theirs. 

We do not see much nuTit in using an anticjiiated diction on 
any cession, — and, least of ail, in die diama, — where the great 
object is to copy living nature to the satisiaclioii of living judges. 
\\^atever beauty sucb a style may possess, bowever, must ob\i- 
^^usly be derived from its tendency to ranind us of the hraviies 
of those memorable autliors who wrote in it before it had ac- 
quired the character of antiquity; and the first rule, for the use 
of it, should therefore be, that it should be the st}lc of their 
beautiful passages ; and that no old word should be admitted 
,|ji a modern pc'fin, wliLch docs not hoM a compicuou^ statiofi 
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in some admired verse of an ancient one. But, though even 
our milliners have sense enough to copy only Queen Mary’s 
cap, or Queen Elizabeth's ruff, and not their tremendous stays, 
or their stockings of woollen cloth, our literary artisans have 
not yet attained to the same degree of discrimination. Tlic 
Spectator takes notice, we think, of a play which professed, in 
his day, to be written in the very style of Shakespeare, upon the 
strength of its containing tliis line — ‘And so good-morrow to you, 
good master lieutenant : ’ and the public, in our own time, very 
nearly swallowed an incredible quantity of trash, under the name 
of die same great author, upon no other inducement, that wc could 
discover, than that all the words were spelled with a double al- 
lowance of consonants. Miss Baillie lias not gone quite so far 
as this but she has sinned perpetually against the canon which 
wc have presumed to lay down ibr the logitimalc use of an ob- 
solete phraseology : She has not copied any of Shakespeare's 
fine expressions ; and has almost always used the sUle of' his 
age, only where it was less dignified and Jess intelligible tlnu 
tliat of her own. A noble knight, for instance, instead of say- 
ing that a painful recollection wounds him deeply, alw'ays takes 
care to say,* ‘ In faidi/it galls me shrewdly;’ — and another 
visiles his adversary’s conscience, in like manner, to ‘ gnaw 
liim shrewdly. ’ Then all the personages are uniformly ‘ full 
glad, ^ and ‘ full sorry, ’ and ‘ full well, ’ and ‘ full reaciy 5 ’ — 
and all the coats, hats, and armour in the volume (which, 
by the way, pass under the elegant aj^pellalion of geer) are 
invariably ‘.doffed’ and ‘ donned’ by their wearers; — and 
tlic author’s gooil simple people generally ‘ tvow ' wliat oth(*r 
people Mieve; and tboftC who are reprinianded or checked, 
are still said to Ik? ‘ slicnt. ’ Wc took the liberty to lebuko 
Miss Baillie, on a former occasion, for the frequent use of this 
paltry and aflected word ; but, in spite of ail our pains, we 
iiavc it here again in the very first play in the voluiuc> — where, 
by way of apology ibr its reappearance, we find it used l)y one 
noble baron wdio likens anolluT to ‘ ashentcur* baiking at 
master’s door ! 

• What makes all this the more lamentable, is, tint Mis^> 
Baillie is very obviously by 110 means an expert or learned 
archaiologist ; and not only uses these, and such like very 
, scurvy and sore-worn fragments of old speech, incorrectly and 
injudiciously, — but mixes them up in a most unseeinly man- 
ner, with the meanest and most unpoetical neologisms. The 
•^limc chieftain w'ho is ‘ shrewdly galled ’ in one page, talks oi 
‘ sombre banishment ’ in the next; anti, after bidding ‘ Cfod wot ’ 
that he wa^ a\Yare of his son’s dclVcts, 'mmediatoly observes, that 
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, ■ ■ nevertheless 

He still has parts and talents ; thouj^h obscured 
By some untoward failings. ^ 

And a fair lady, who has been speaking of ‘ goer, ’ and ‘ clutch- 
ing, ' and Miai’iics.s, ’ and torn hose, ’ presently exclaims, in 
tlie most business-like and pcreinj^toiy manner, ifiat, 

* In sliort, she would, without another’s leave. 

Improve the low condition of her peasants. ’ 

It is needless, however, to multiply examples of this low and dis^ 
cordant style at jirohcnt ; because this, and all its other peculiari- 
ties, uill be more cojnousjy and fairly illustrated by the specimens 
which wc may be induced, for other ]mr}K)scs, to extract from 
t])e volume before ns. But we cannot leave even this general view 
of the subject, without observing, that oitlier from mere want 
of words, or from a strange nnsconcc))tion of the style and li- 
cense of our older writers, Mi^s Baillie lins indulged hcrsclf v(*ry 
frequently iji a manner of writing that could not have been <ii- 
diirod at ain^ period, and of which it may be fairly sedd, that it 
is neither verse, nor language at all. She has a liabit, in parti- 
cular, of transposing tlm fcubstanlivc and aiixiliaiy verbs in a 
way lliat is exceedingly distrcs<;ing ; and certainly vould not bp 
tolerated in a schoolboy’s first copy of English veises. Tlie 
reader may conjecture wliat effect it has on the general air of 
her composition, when he is informed, that the foliowung in- 
stances of it have forced themselves on our notice, in turning over 
dieleavesofthcfirst ])ky in this volume for a verj^ different purj)OK‘. 

* Full w ell I know why thou so merry ari. ’ 

-Thou w rong’Kt me much 

‘ To think my merriment a reference hatlu ’ 

‘ All thy sex 

* Stahborn and headstrong aie, ’ 

* Here is a place in which some traces arc. ^ 

* To whom 

^ Hosts of the oartli, with the departed dead 
Subjected are. ’ 

* 'Hiat to the awful steps that tread upon you 
Unconscious are. ’ 
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* The li\ ing and tJic dead together arc. * 

* Fell is the stroke, if mercy in it be. • 
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The effect of these ^ most lame and impotent conclusions ' 
On tlie melody ot'llie yerse^ is scarcely less dcpbrablc than their 
criu‘1 operation on the sense ; but the truth is, that the melody 
of Miss Ilaillic’s blank verse is not to be hurt by trifles-^there 
bein^ nothing in the whole range of modern poetry half so clum- 
sy and untuneful as the greater part erf her unrhymed versifica-** 
tioiu 

We will not, however, pursue the nim’ateful theme of her 
faults any farther; but, before closing this hasty and unintended 
sketch of her poetical character, shall add a word or two, as 
l>olh duty and inclination prompt us to do, on the more pleasing 
subject of her merits : — And here we must give the first place^ 
wc l)olieve, to the tone of good sense, and amiable feeling, which 
y)ervades every part of her performances ; and which, wherever 
they are fouixl to bh habitual and unaflected, impart a charm , 
even to poetical compositions, which compensates for the want 
of many more splendid attributes. Miss Baillic is not only very 
moral, and intelligently moral; but there is, in all her writ- 
ings, a character of indulgent and vigilant affection for her spe- 
cies, and of a goodness that is both magnanimetus and practi- 
cal, ^hich we do not know that wchavc traced, in the same de- 
gre(*, ill the compositions of imy other writer. Tlien she has 
a very considerable knowledge of human nature, and an un^ 
common talent of representing (though not in the best drama- 
tical fonti) the peculiar sympumis and natural development of 
various passions ; so tliat her plays may always be reatl with a 
certain degree of instruction, — and cannot be reatl without feel- 
ings of great respect for the penetration and sagacity of tlieir 
author. Even as to style and diction, while wc lament both tlie 
poverty and the constraint of which wc have been compelled to 
take notice, it is but fair to say, that Miss Baillie ap[>eiirs to us 
to liavfe had good taste enough to keep licr eye jiretty constantly 
on the best models ; and that even her poverty has not been 
able to seduce her into those flowery paths, where the poorest, 
if they are regaixllcss of purity, may, with small labour, be- 
come as rich, or, at least, as gaudy as their neighlxiurs. — Final- 
ly, wc tlilnk Miss Baillie entitled to very higli and unmmgle<h 
•prahe, for the beauty of many detached passages in every one 
of her metrical compositions ; — passages that possess many of 
the higher qualities of fine and origlniif poetry ; and which, if 
. the}" were only A Kttlc longer, and a little more numerous, would 
entitle her to take her place on a level with the most distinguish- 
ed names that have illustrated this ago of poetry. Few, and far 
between as they arc, they are decisive, we think, of her genius 
and ciq'iacity ; and though wc do tliink they are in danger of 
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boing lost and forgotten amidst the mass of baser matter with 
which they are now surrounded, they make it a duty in all who 
are aware of their value, to unite their efforts both lor their res- 
cue and their multiplication. 

Wo come now to the contents of the volume before us. It 
consists of four plays ; — two tragedies (one in verse and one in 
prose) upon Fear ; — a comedy upon the same passion ; — and a 
serious musical drama, in vei*sc, upon Hope, The. last, we 
think, is decidedly the best ; — and, taken as a whole, is perhaps 
the most faultless of all Miss Baillie^s productions. Next to it is 
the poetical tragedy on Fear ; which occupies the first place in 
the volume before us. Both the prose plays we think are bad ; 
though in very different degrees — the prose trj\gedy being mere- 
ly dull, while the prose comedy is foolish. We proceed, now, 
to give some account of these pieces in the order in which they 
are printed. 

'^The fii’st tragedy, which is entitled OiTa, is said by the au- 
thor to be founded on tlie passion of Fear j but rest'^, in rea- 
lity, upon a weakness’ still less adapted for scenic representa- 
tion. Tliose.who have not read the volume, we arc afraid, will 
scarcely believe us, when wc inform them, tlmt the heroine of 
lliih i)]ay is a young lady, who is particularly fond of listening 
to ^host stories^ and is consequently very much afraid of being leit 
alone in the dark, especiallv iu places that have the reputation of 
being haunted ; and that iKc sum of the ^lory, detailed in tliesc 
five elaborate acts, is, that her guardian, being aware of this in- 
firmity, sliuts her u}) in aii old castle, which labours under tliat 
imputation, in order to'^frighten her into a niarrrage vvitl) his 
son, — where she is so terrilied by a mock apparitioji in a black 
cloak, that she loses her reason, and is left, at tlic dropping of 
tlie curtain, in a state of hopeless insanity. If we hud not lead 
aJic ))lay with our own eyes, w'C should scarcely have thought it 
possible, that a person of sound judgment, and no vulgar ge- 
nius, should have conceived the idea of making iJns the subject 
of a long, regular, and very elaborate tragedy. But so tin* fact 
is; and our readers, we dare say, teel some curiosity to know 
,ho\v the thing is accomplished. 

Orra of Oklenbcrg, then, they must know, was an orphan: 
heiress in Suabia, living under the guardianship of Count Hu 
gliobert, who was desirous of marrying lier to his son Glottenba!, 
a very clumsy and ill-conditioned youth, whose character seeniij , 
indeed to be copied witli the moat ligorous fidelity from that of 
Clotcn in Cynibeline. 'I he lady Orra, of course, detests him 
as much as Imogen does his prolotjyie : Bui there is no Post- 
humus in Miss Baillic’s story— tin* said lady being in love with 

2 nobody, 
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nobody, — and professing a partiality to a sWle life, notwith- 
standing the attachtnent of a worthy Count ITicobald, and the 
devotion of a bastard cousin of the name of Rudiger, who 
strikes us again as a faint copy of Edmond in King Leai\ '^The 
play begins with Theobald discomfiting Rudiger and Giottcnbal 
ui a tournament, which the latter had instituted to show off his 
prowess. The unsuccessful champions cmarrel and growl iu 
various notes through the first scenes 5 and the victor talks mo- 
destly with his friend of his own unworthiness of the object ot* his 
affections. Then Count Hughobert scolds his son for allowing 
hims^ to be unhorsed j and the lady Orra (after she has done 
caressing her hound) makes game of her unfortunate suitor, 
in a vein of irony so truly primitive, that we do not believe that 
a parallel will be found to it in any author more recent than 
Homer — ^who makes one of his'' wariiors facetiously comidiment 
his antagonist as he falls dead out of his chariot, on his agility in 
diving. As this is the first appearance of the heroine, it is but 
ftiir to Miss Baillie to lay these exemplary pleasantiics before the 
reader in her own words. — Glottenbal says, 

‘ Glot, Full well I know thou so merri/ at t. 

Thou think’st of him to whom thou gav’st that sprig 
Of hopeful green, his rusty casque to grace, 

Wiilst at thy feet his honour’d glave ho laid. 

‘ Or. Nay, rather say, of him, >vho at my feet. 

From Ills proud courser’s back, more gallantly 
Laid his most precious self ; then stole away, 

Thro’ modesty, unthank’d, nor left behind 
Of all his goer that flutter’(i in the dust. 

Or glove or band, or fragment of torn hose. 

For dear remembrance-sake, that in iny slteve 
T might have stuck it. O ! thou wrongest me much 
To think iny merriniont a ref’rence hath 
To any one but him. {Laughing,) ’ p. 15, 1(5. 

And afterwards slie proceeds, 

* Pray, good Glottenbal, 

I low did’st thou learn with such a w^oiidrous grace 
To toss tliy armed heels up in the air. 

And clutcli with outspread hands the slipp’ry sand ? 

I was the more amaz’d at thy dexterity, 

As this, of all the feats which thou, before-haiid, 

Did’st promise to pei*form, most modestly. 

Thou did’st forbear to mention, ’ p. 16, 17* 

After this, Rudiger, who thinks that his own suit niny some- 
how or other be aclvanccd by it, suggests to Hughobert the 
notable expcdicut of sending liis WiU’ l to the haunted castle — 
where, as ho- has been osbiircd tliot she grew ‘ deadly pale 
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at taJe of nightly sprite or apparition, ^ he says th^re k no donht 
* but she will ere long fiill gladly 
Her freedom purchase at the price you name# ’ 

Hie cruel piardian assents to this pretty experiment ; and t!k^ 
act ends with Glottenbal going out to a drinking party. 

The second act opens Avith Orra talking to her maidens of 
the happy and innocent life they will live \^en she comes to her 
estate 5 and candidly telling Theobald, that she does not choose 
to marry, because, by so doing, she must give * all her land? and 
rights ’ into the hands of a master. One of tlie maidens, however, 
by way of giving the finishing-stroke to the picture of snyg domes- 
tic comfort upon wlucWthey had been dwelling, asks wheuier they 
shall not liave ghost stories too over their quiet winter fire ? — and 
inmiedicitely Orra becontes furious with impatience for a ghost 
story. The most prudent of her attendants declares that,* it i<? 
not right ’ to indulge this taste ; and very sensibly gsks what 
pleasure there can be in being fiightened ? Orra answers, liow-» 
ever, that there is a pleasure in it; — and that she delights to 
feel her blood run cold, and her skin become like a goose's skin, 
bhe docs not, indeed, use this homely expression ; but wc con- 
jecture that it is what slic means by the frllo\^ing strong phrases, 
— wliich really do not gh '» us a very pleasing idea of tne* state 
of this young lady's person. 

‘ When every hair^s pit on my shrunken skin 
A knotted knoll becomes. * 

She then insists for the story — and the waiting gentlewoman 
teJIs it accordingly — \^ith all tne bre\ity and imaginable 

— as follow ell i — 

* Since I must tell it, then, the story goes 
That grim Count Wallenberg, the ancestor 
Of Hughobert and also of yourself, 

From hatred or from envy, did decoy 
A noble knight, who hunted in the forest. 

Well the Black Forest named, into his castle. 

And there, witliin liis cliamber, murdered him# ’ p< 295: 

The lady Orra's sensibility to legends of this iimure, however, 
is so much greater than ours, that she very nearly ^ints with 
horror at this recital ; and the dialogue is broken off by a priest, 
w^ho announces Hughobert’s intention to banisli her till she con- 
sents to marry his sou ; and then a scene ensues, in which he 
repeats his proposition, and she her refusal, with much solemnity 
on both sides# The laxly, however, having protested, in tlie usual 
way, that she would lather bo maitied to her grave, and dwell 
in a coffin, than accept the hand of the blooming Glott^bal, 
the old gentleman takes her up, we tlnnk, a little too literally, 

i ami 
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and asLi her whollier slio n'ally — ‘ puts him in her estlmatioul 
M’itli bones and sheeted clay ? * 

Tae lady, liowever, is resolute; and is ordered o/T to the 
iSiiabian castle without delay, under ^nard of Budiger; — and 
tlio act ends witli a s])ecial scene between liiin and a servant ot 
the name of iMaurice, whf)in he bril)es to play the spy for him 
ill his absence, after the ensuing manner. 

‘ RtuL (h' to ! I know thou art a greedy leech, 

Thoiigli iie’crtlieless thou lov’st me. 

finking a small ense frovi his pockety tvhich he opens.) 

‘ See’st tliou here ? 

I liave no coin ; hut look upon these jewels ; 

J took them from a knight I slew in battle. 

V'lien I am Orra’s lord, tliou shall receiM\ 

AS ere it ten thousand crowns, 'whatever their V'Orth 
Shall b} a skilful lapidary be 

In bouesty estetan’d. (Gives him the jcxvch. 1 

‘ Many. 1 thank thee, — but methinks their lustre’s dim, 

I’ve -^I'cn the Mone^ before upon thy breast 
hi gala days, lull iii*\er heanl thee bo.est 
Tiny weie of so mueli value. 

‘ Riui. J V as too puidtnt : I had loot them else. 

T'’ no one but th\ self would I entrust 
'fhe see»’et ol'tiieir value. ' 

X(u\ tlio beauty of ail this is, that tlieyare lulse stones, whiel.' 
he thus palms upon the poor menial ; and that it is in a great 
iiuaMiri' through his di'-covery of tlie i’raud, and coujeijueiit re- 
sent u'cnt, that th(‘ diaioueineiit is brought about. 

b jie third act liriiigs us to the castle ; whore C)n*a is of coiirst^ 
mu( li ajinalleil at its gloomy and desolate air ; and Kndigtn', 
taking iuKanlagi* oi’ lu*r lerrov at being left ai-me, taidcavour'i' 
to ui'ge In', own suit to her w ill) all (*arne"tne^s and iiinniliiv. 
She disini‘'ses him, however, with iiuini'o* sc'orn ; — iijion whicli 
he goes (|uietly to bed, in an adjoining nnm tineiil, anti fall' a- 
s]et‘p ! I>y and by, a hunting luan, and oibev noises, are heard 
witlioul, w'hieh lhrow\s the unhajipy'^l Kly ii.to sueh an igonv td 
terrt/i', t!ia! she riehes into bis chambtr and awakes him; but 
•u])oii the sei'Viuits coming in, JC'-uirn's Jkv divdaiu, and returns 
very vali iiillv to bf'd. The act ends with an exct'edingly ah- 
.surd set'iK', Jii which 'Idietdiald, who hatl h ‘lowed liis mistre.-s 
.willi an intt'Ution to nscue her, strays in thedaik into tl ecave of a 
gang of robbers, who burrow ‘•aunew hert‘ lU'arlJje casiii^, and make 
Jioist's in the night to frigliteu away Its inluibitamS. lie there, 
liy the most oMraordinary good Ibrlune, u cognizes an old friend 
in the captain of the gung, — very Jiaiurully discloses his project 
VOIi. kix. >c). .>.S, d' it» 
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to him, — aiul fiD.'illy coiircits with liim, that tlicy shoiihl niter 
the castle by a private passage next night, in the (lisg[iisc of 
apparitions 5 and by tiuit means, after friglitcning a\\ay liei 
ntteiulanla., carry ofl* Orra w'ilhoiit opposition. They agree, 
however, to stnid a letter to the lady to ap])ii^e her of their de- 
sign ; and then retire inernly to sap, in the inner e.ive. 

'I he fonrth act discloses Orrii and her atlendani, talking asr 
usual of ghosts, on the battlements of the castle. A soldier 
conics and gi\es her a letter, on wlih li she recognises I'heobakl’p 
jiaiuhvriting j but, b('fore she can read a word of it, luidigcr 
conies in, and insists upon seeing it ; on w inch hlie is obligecl to 
throw it into the iSre. In the next scene, we find the night lias 
in — and we hail forgot to inform our readeis, that it wat- 
St Michael’^ iilght — on wiiich the castle spectres had been long 
<ibserved to he hir ino^c nriinily than on any other in tlie x.liok 
rear, '^llie lady On a, of course, is dismally Jiightened j buv. 
die gets her maid to nt with her ; and tJicy pass the time' tolo- 
ably enough al the old woik of ghost stories, till the fatal hom 
of inithiighl i i past. Tin* maid then unluckily ]iro]A)scs to go 
tUid bi'jiig her niij-lre^s some dropsy- and has no sooiht gom* 
out, than the most lu.rrible iio‘'^es aie lieard under the battle- 
ments, and by and by in the staircase ; and, wliile the jioor ( b*- 
ra is siivieking and 4md tcring in lier ion,-ly apartment, the 
rioor opens s'owly, an<l a liorrid figure in a bl.uh cloiik, with a 
hunting horn in ids haiivl, entcr-i, and ajijiroachcs iior with 
<r)ut‘‘tretchcd aini^. The mihappy lady gi\es a piercing cry, 
irid falls ‘'Cnsele.i'-s on tlie giouiul ; and ^I'licobald, after casting 
affliis di., guise, and labouring in vain to revive her, hirsts out 
nto this jiatiietie exclamation — 

— ^ The villain hatfi deceiv'd me. 

My leiier slie Ins iie’ei reeehed. (Jh foul, 

'fo I'azuid this ! ’ 

I’lis friend, the captain of the outlawi, howe’Tr, iin 

assistance; and they cairy out the in^'Ciisible Orra by tlu* sub- 
!erranean par^age. 

The fiiih aet is full of businc-s. It opervs with a clamorous 
line and (ry through the eastk* for tlie lad}, who has jh.^t be{ n 
’juiss^’d ; and tin n ifu ^hobert — Vv horn Maui lee, in rc‘venge fiu’ 
ilndiger’s trick (A the fabo stones, had apprised of his tveaehei y 
— arrive^ in a great jias-^'oii, with Glolttiibid, aqd accuses liim 
of having secr<‘U^l his fair priMjru]*. lie pi (Tests liis huitrfceiKv 
hi vain; and it is jiropi.sed to give liim a smart floggjng to 
bring out the truth. To escape this indignilv, howevyr, he 
chiiscs to .stab himseif ; and ihcii, eoimterleiting siuldcn ]J)erii- 
ieuce and Iniiiiility, asks lu c\ch IbigivtaecJi wjlh Glyiucii'' 
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hal, at v/liom, as he stoops over him, he aims a blow with liii 
da^yger, wliich merely ?criitches his neck; and then dies impeni- 
tent. Th(? party llien go out, upon being informed that dej 
laciy Orra’o A>ice had been heard from a cavern in the neigh 
bourliood; and tin scene shifts to the mouth of the cavern, 
whence the shrieks of the distracted Orra are heard, and whence 
slie soon issues in a state of compdete derangement. They Irv 
all sorts of soothing and remonstrance with her, but to nopui- 

t >o.'e ; and she ia\es on about skulls and skeletons, and lieli- 
loiinds and mnrd(Ts, till the curtain drops upon her frenzy 
— though n6t till Hughobert receives a message, tliat his Jiope-* 
fill son is dead of tlie wound inflicted by the dying Kudigei^ 
whose dagger’i point it seems had oceii poisoiu'd. 

It is (juite needless to make any remarks on ihe faults of such 
a (IrniTia as tin's ; — and if the sketch we liave now given of it, 
\\\ih the few exlraclG to which \vc have confined ourtielvc", do 
not justiiy all that we liave said above to the prejudice of 
ikiiliie^s dramatic powcis, v/e laiisi siiinnit to pa*3 tor veiy iiui- 
iignant or very incompetent censors. It i*-- but in >tice, however, to 
lav before our renders sotne of the good passages, by Vilnch we 
tiiiiik those faults are to a certain dt’gref' redeemed ; and, at 
coniiiigK, we ^hall now ext) act almost all that the play turniJici 
of this description. 

The most striking ])ns3age it contains*, perhaps, is that ia 
which Oira, on lier fir^t appearance, replies to tiie question of 
her attc'iulant, how she came to be so merry upon Cllotteubpl 
M) b(’*on after her dismal meditations of tlie [)rece(liMg e\eningr' 
Tliereis, no doubt, gn^at poetical beauty in the Jbllowing lines ; — 
I et they do Uol seem 1(» us to be at all dramatieal; and are not only 
Mimiiiturai, w<* think, in the mouth of the sj;i*aker, but, wc slioidd 
^ery inueli fear, would he found uninteliigihle to in(»st anJitors. 

‘ OiJs’t tl'jii Afc'er see the swallow’s veeriin^ brcu^t^ 

Winging the air heneith some murky cloci 
In the sirin’d giimpse> of a stormy da \ , 

Shiver in &ilv*ry brightness? 

Or }>oatruan’s oar, \ivhl lightning, flash 
In the faint gleairi, iliat like a spirit’^ path 
Tracks the still waters of some sullen lake ? 

Or lonely tower, iVuei its brown muss ofwood'i, 

(jive to the parting uf a wintry sun 
One liasty glance in mockery ol* the nictht 
Closing in darkness ruicid it? — (icntle laicnd i 
Chide not her mirth, who was sad vesterdav, 

And may Ikj so to-morrow. ’ p. Id. 

The next pas^age we shall give, ilioiigli f r ihrciijie, 
undoubtedly mo’ e of .i diamaUc charact^'r.- It :> t’l it in whi< h 

I '• ra 
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Orra picture^' out the life of rustic benclicciicc whicii she proposes 
to 1( ‘icl ill cheerful celibncy, when she takes possession of her 
own (lonuiins. It alhink a very apt illustration of those moral 
jiartialitit s which w(‘ iormerly noticed as lending tlieir colour to 
most of the author’s poetry. 

‘ Ev’ii now metliinks 
E.ich little cott'ige of niy native vale 
Sw(‘lls out its earthen sides, uplieaves its roof, 

Like to a Iiillock mov’d by lab’ring mole, 

And with j>reen trail-weeds clamb’ring up its walls, 

Koses and ov’ry p,ay and frap'ant plant, 

J^efori' my f.iney stands, a fairy bowser. 

Av‘, and within it too do fairies dwell. 

IVep thro’ its wreathed window, i<’ indeed 
The Hawers grow not too close; and there within 
'fhoirit see some half a do/on rosy brats, 

Iviting from wooden howls their dainty milk 
Those are m\ mountain elves. See’st thou not 
'fheir ver^ forms distinctly? ’ p. 'J3. 

‘I’ll oat her round hoard 
All that hoav’n sends to me of wa\-woni folks^ 

And noble travellers, and neiglib’ring IViends, 
both }onng and (/Id. Within my ample hall, 

'I'lu' v\orn out inau of arms, shall u’tip-toe tread, 

Tossiiio bis gn-y locks from bis wrinkled brow’ 

With clutilul freedom, as lie boasts his teals 
()l‘da 3 s gone bv. — Music we’ll have ; and ott 
'fhe biek’ring dance upon our oaken floors 
Shall, thimdh'ing loud, strike on the (h\t:int ear 
Of ’nighted trav’llers, wlio shall gladly bend 
'fhelr doubtful footstej^s tow’rds the ehcering dm. 

Solemn, and grave, aiid cloister’d, and demure 
We shall not be. Will this cont(‘nl ye, damsels ? 

Ev’r} staMHi 

Shill have its suited pastime: even winter 

in its de(‘[) noon, when mountains ]ii]ed with suow'. 

And chok’d up valle}s from our rnan.-.ion bar 
All entrance, and nor guest nortravtller 
Sounds at our gate ; the empty liall forsaking, 

Tn some warm ch unbi*r, by the crackling lire. 

We’ll hold our litiie, snug, domestic court. 

Plying our work with M>ug and tale betw'ecn. ’ p. 215. 

Tlic reudiT may take next Orra’.s exaggerated description of 
tbe empty and dismal apartmcJits of the castle ; w’hicli is in a 
loftier vein of poetry. 

‘ Thy taper’s light. 

As thus aloft thou wav’st it to and fro. 

The fretted ceiling gdeU with feeble brij^litncss ; 


Whilst 
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Wl'llst over-head its? car^*ed ribs glide past 
• Li':e edg 3 ^ waves of a dark sea, returning 
Ho an eclipsed moon ils sullen sheen. 

Mas ! how ni.-ni}; hours and years have pass’d 
wSiiice human forms have round this tal)le sat, 

Or lamp or taper on its surface gleaiuM ! 

Methiiiks I hear the sound of Hme Jong past 
♦Still nuirm’ring o’er us in the lofty void 
Of those dark arches, like the liiig’r^ig \oiccs 
Of those who long within tlieir graves have ^Icpt, 

It was their gloomy home ; now it is mini . ’ p. 47. 

HHie foliouing ajt* some of her lio. rors ulieii under iJie im- 
jnctlinli' iniluenee of Ikt cimstitiitioraf terrors. 

‘ O, if it look on me with ils dead eyes ! 

If it should move its lock’d and eavtlw lips, 

And utterance eAe to the grave's liollow sound." I 

If it stretch furih il^ cold and bony gra'^p 

O IjoiTor, horror ! 

0 that hc'iicath tluse planks of senseless matter 

1 could, until the dreadiu) hour is ^xu.t. 

As senseless be I 

O open and receive me, 

Ye happy things ol‘ still aiut lifeless being, 

That lo the awlul steps which tiead upon ye 
rnconscious are! ’ p. 71. 

‘ The icy scalp of fear is on my head — 

The liie .stirs in my hair : it is a sen>c 
That tell." the nearing oJTiuoartlily sti'ps. 

Albeit my ringing ears no sounds distinguish. ’ }>. 77. 

TIjo most powerful part of llit play, howevei*, is, beyond all 
tjucstion, the re})resentation of the heroine’s iiisa!iit\. HYn’s is 
touched lliroiigliout wdtli a strong and skilful liaiid ; — and tb.ough 
it is merely horrible, and iheretbre altogether iiiifil for ro]>re- 
sentation, it cannot fail lo give a very liigli idea ol' the aiulior’s 
l()rcc oJ‘ conception, and even, in some })l:ices, of her powm* of 
exprc.ssion. On her lirst rushing oiU from the cave, >he shrinks 
back, (‘^claiming, 

* Come ])ack, come back ! The herce and fiery light ! 

'I'/ico, Shrink not, duir love ! it is the light of day. 

Or, Aye, so it is ; day takes his daily turn, 

Rising be<-A'een the ipilphy dells of flight 
Like whiten’d l)jl]ow\> on a gloomy sea. 

Till glowworms gf^im, a!>d stars tiee[) thro’ the dark. 

And will-o’-the-w isp bis dancing tajKT liglil. 

They w ill not come again. 

Hark, hark ! Aye, hark ; 

They arc all there : 1 iitvr their hollow^ sound 
Ihll many a fatliom dow'ii. ’ p. 91, 
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‘ El. O rr*vc not thus ! Dost tbou not know us, Orra I 
Or, (//<7s^?/y) Aye, well enough I know ye. 

Urst, Ha ! think ye that slic does ? 

Or, Away ! }oiir faces waver to and fro ; 

I’ll know you bettor in your winding-sheets. 

When the moon shines upon ye. ’ p, 97. 

I’ll tell thee how it is : 

A hideous burst hath been : the damn’d and holy. 

The living and the dead, together are 
In horrid neighbourship. — ’Ti/. but thin \Tipour, 

Floating around thee, makes the wav’ring bound. 

Toll ! blow it oif, and see th’ uncurtain’d reach. 

See ! from ah points they come ; earth casts them up I 
Tn grave-clothes swath’d arc those but new in death ; 

And there he some half bone, h.ilf in shreds 

Of ihal vvhith flesh hath been ; and tin re li<’ some 
With witkeiM ribs, thro’ which the darkness sc(»viJs, 

Bark, bach ! — rinev eU'so upon u^. — Oli the void 
Of Imihnv unbaUM ‘Oi kcts staling grimly, 

And lijdoss jaws thftt move and clatter r{>ii))d us 
III inockorv ol' speech ! — i’ael , hack, I say ! 

Back, back ! 

Tt is iinnuHiiatoly after tliis speech tliat the cu*l:dii droji^^ • 
find cloj'es ii ]davwdiich, thoiudi in the main alisurd and iiniiiter- 
csling, conlciins scenes that indi^pnlaldv enlillc the author t» 
the honours of (jvigiual geniu.:;. 

TIic iKxt piece U rnlilh J * Th*'* ’ n tiagedy in ]irosr, 

in three acts; of which wc are lU'ither aide tiur willing to say 
half so mucli as we liave done of the preei'ding. ’^i’he ineiit ol 
this piece that it is short and iiitelligildo, and tells its story 
without vexjitious entanglement, and wdtii a good deal of solenui 
eiVect. Its fault is, that there is not enough of story, and scarce’- 
ly any variety cf interest or passion. Tlie incident u))oii whicli 
it is founded would do very well, hi short, for an aftei-siipjicr nar- 
rative in a (]uict country lainily ; but inucli higher ])owers than 
Mns Bailliefs could Jiot woik it uj) into a taking tiagedy for an 
audience of town-bred ci itics. The story is shoi tly a.^ follows : — 
Count Oslcrloo hail, in liis yoiilh, assassinated a foreign nobli'- 
inan, who had given liiin cause of jealousy ; but, being allenvanls 
cinjdoycd in active service, liail, in the course of many years, lost 
in agreat measure the sense and the memory ofliis oflcncc. Tlie 
broilier of liis victim, in the moan time, had been appointed 
Prior of the abbey of St Manric ; and had recently found rea- 
son to suspect the fate of his kinsman, and iliat lie was ac tually 
Interred in the abbey. 1 laving found tiiat Osterioo wa • to pas*; 

by 
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by Ills walls at the head of a detachment of the army, he take* 
advantiigc ol an epidemic sickness in the neighbourhood, to per- 
suade two of thq, brotherhood lo give out that tlicy had been 
warned in a vision to stop the first military detachment that pass- 
ed by, and cl loose from lliem, by lot, one man, whom tluy 
should detain for a iiiglit within the walls, for the expiation ol 
'Concealed guilt. Osterloo, accordingly, is stopped ; and, by » 
iittb management, the lot falls upon him. lie is then led t(^ 
the spot where the bones of his victim arc interred ; and i« niov- 
vd by awe and remorse to disclose his secret guilt. Tlie iVior 
then takes iidvantagc of his seigiiorial rights to sentence the iin- 
ha})}\y culj^rit to immediate death ; and the wlude power of the 
juth(3r is displayed in depicting the extraordinary dejection, 
^iorr(>r and consternation, that instantly seizes upon the spirit 
^)f this brayc and impetuous warrior. A good deal of talrni 
>I)o\\n, too, both in redeeming tlie hero from the degradatior 
of tins loo potent despair, and in reconciling it to the cliarac- 
*icr of lialhLual gallantly, liy icstoriiig liim for a moment (o h • 
berty, by the lucditition of a compassionate monk and a pityint; 
female. Aftc’’ Jiis ov\n cveape is secured, he lurn‘=, witligtue- 
rolls and recLIes''' coinac,c, ujioii a wliole band of oj'ponenl'-. 
for tlio rescue of Iris les^ loriuiiare de]ivcTer^ ; and, in this des- 
jicratc attempt, i-j again nude captive, ami remanded to hiu 
ilungeon ami unnerving agony. Mis^j Ikiilllc's /(.7 A', ue ihlaL, 
is in the delineation of horrors^ and llic scene of the cxecutioii 
is drawn with strong colours, and by a steadv c.iul dwiifni liaiul. 
The iinhap})y Osterloo, complaining of darkiu^, in the midst of 
a blaze of torches, and ktting all things -.lip from liis iiKmioiy, 
liib fingci-", and his tongue, lias his head at last bent d</^^il to 
the block ; and llie executioner is just raising tlie axe, nlvm tlu' 
ImjK’i’ial ambassador rushes into the hall, ariests the jn-ocecd- 
ing’., and ouleis the rescued gencnil to lise. The shouts of 
<lcli\erance, Jiowever, are pealed in an unconscious ear; and, 
upon raising the miserable vu'tim irom tlie block, the agony of 
the mind is ibuiul, of ilscil’, to have cxtingiiUlied for e\er the 
souse of human suifering. 


The tliird piece in the volume is ‘ The Siege ; ’ a comedy in 
five aett on the subject of Fear, — to wliic h we really cannot alba d 
even the very moderate praise of being bettiT tlian Miss Fail- 
lie's other comedies. The story is neither striking nor proba- 
ble; and tlie principal cliaracters me the old hackiK^ed ones of 
a boastfal coward — a testy but u oil by old gentJv'ima- -a nu.dest 
and gallant }OiV\i — and a designiiig and C('(ineUing old flatterer, 
represented ccitaiuly ^^ i^h no extiMordinury spirit, nor contrast- 
ed by any very ludicrous combination''. I'hc scene is laid, like 

that 
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that of the two }ireccclin^ play‘d — and jierliaps for drep reasons 
— in a castK in Germany ; and this is the onllinc of tlie fable. 
The Lady Li\ia is heiress of the castle; and Valdenicre, the 
coward, is lier lover; a tbrA\aii*d, handsome, well-spoken youth 
— not ijiiite so entertainin/^ as Parolles, — but plausible enough to 
throw allog“th(T into the shade the valiant Count Antonio, who 
is also an admirer of tlu' lady — though too bashfiil in lier pre- 
feenco a*nost to make known his pretensions, homo friends 
of Jn>, who sn.>>pect the courage of his more prosperous rival, 
devise a scheme for putting it to the tost, by gelling a f>arly 
of troops th It are on duty in tlic neighbourhood, to make a 
niock att.H k on the castle. The suee(‘ss ol‘ this plot is per*- 
fe( t. \kildi mentis exposed before tlie whole household, and 
runs lc» hide himsell' in tlie cellar, from wliich he is drag- 
ged, ami(ht llie (h'rision oi' the whole party but Antonio, i^ho 
genei*(uisly attempN to extenuate his ti’ailly, and by this 
and his (,ther \ 11 tuov, completely wins the lieai t of the heiress. 
To eiiliaiice the dignity ol‘ tin's story, and lend a httle more 
eeliit to her hero, Mi-^s Balllie docs not hesitate ahogetlier to 
destroy its probability ; — for, at tlie very moment of the mock 
attack, she makes a nmch stronger ])arty of tlie eJiemy eoin- 
nunce a real attack ii])on the castle and its feigned assailants ; — 
and brings Antonio aga'n upon tlic hack of those hoiia Jidc be- 
siegers, with a force that (k'^'olishes them in an instant. Theie 
is an underplot betwe('n Li\i.i’s old guaidian and the mother of 
Valdemere, who tiiel's him out oi many necklac(*s and snufl- 
boxes, and is in a ihir way of inveigling him into matrimony, 
by jiraising Ins spiinets and personal irraces, till im is undeceiv- 
ed, l)y going to her in llie chaiaclcr ol‘ a dew broker, and buy- 
ing his own })ieLure at a very cheap latc — at the same time that 
he hears lier and lier chambermaid laughing immodciately at 
Ills poetry. Valdemere is moreover obliged to marry a sister of 
Ills ]vige’s, whom lie had formerly sediiecd. Poor as this })lay 
is, lio\ e\cr, in contrivance and qjiaraeter, and destitute of co- 
mic iiiect, it could not ha\e been written by an ordinary ])er- 
son. There is a chastity in the st}le, and a tone of strong 
pood st*nsc in much of the dialogue, that place it Ikr beyond the 
things tliat have late ly been produced as comedies on our theatres. 

.Tlie last piece in ihe \ohinie is the ••hortest, and tlie best, 
ft is entitled, ‘ 'Ihe Be icon ; ’ a sctIous drama oi tw^o act^, in 
!)lanl: verse, aiul inlcrspt iscd witli songs. 'I lie subject is Hope; 
and the story is veiy ‘simple, and withoiil any pretensions to 
probability. Auvoia, a lair maid in one <»f the small islai'ds in 
pie ^Jcoitciraneaii, was bciictlied to iMmii'gnd, a noble youth, 

who 
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wlio gono in pursuit of f>lory to the Holy Lnnd, in the 
thne of llie Crusades, and had not been seen or heard of for 
many inontlis after a great battle, in uhich he bad becai caigagod, 
and was universally suj)])osed to have ])cri lied. As his b(jdy 
was jiot fumd among the slain, licnvever, Aurora refU'Cs to lie- 
lieve tliat lie is dead ; and insists upon li^j^liting a beacon ilann 
every night, rm tlm eastern cape of tin* island, to guide the ves- 
sel which she still hopes is to i« store him to her arm*-. I fer 
guardian, Ulrick, is himself a suittir for her hand, aiid labours 
to ])er'.Uadc her of the extravagance of her expectation*-. I'Ik' 
play ()])cn with a dialogue betwe^ai him and one of her attend- 
ants ; to whom he announces, tiiat lie ean no longer counte- 
nance the folly c.f her ea^KT hope; and l]n>t the ('usuifig night 
is the last in which he will allow' lun* b* aeon to l)e Kindled, lie 
is tlieii called away to attend on tlu' rope’s legale, wlio lias ac- 
cidentally Janded on his way b’om 'J'he next scene 

sliows Aurora herself in ( onversalion with I‘er attindints; — at 
first sunk and desponding ; but gradiriily ^alc'lu’ng liojie miti 
aninuition IVom thv* wistie-. and })('-sio'lil‘tei in>oii wt«ich sj.c d(‘« 
lights to dwell; till at last lier imagination is so rai-ed, that, 
when one of tite LegalCs companions is adin {^o(\ to an audi- 
cnce ol* her, slie is persnadi'd that it is Kp inigaid himself; and 
lefuse . ti) part from the hope that snsl'uiis iier being, ovi ki when 
tVie h(‘ars fiom him tliat tlie uni\ei'sei peisnasic n among liis as- 
sociates was, that ho had peiMivd ni the light, i/iit \dnch I*e 
was never seen to rctiiin. 

The second act introduces ns to tlio Iktuoi], and Ivo fi 1 c i-- 
ineii siiigingas they watch round it. e-'oci js thti! l‘'<'ught 

that a boat is ap})Joaching’ th(* sljore in a dan ^aoii- dij( ( lion ; 
and the sailors go out to lend ll'e’a aso’ i.eiv •. daiioia tlu n 
<aU(*rs ; «nui, by and bv, a hvinn, whi< h '<aui‘ ol her attendants 
recognise to be a part of the service of tlu* Kniglils oi' ,h nnaliin, 
is heard i’lom the beach below ; and a tiaiii ol’ those bra\e and 
Jioly persons, in the habits ol ilieir tader, nscciid to iUv b*‘ieon 
wiiieii hail guided them to the shoie. Aui'ora, nujuii lng lagir- 
Iv after the fate of lier lieloved, is refeired to a voiLop* Uniglit, 
who had fought in the battle where he v as su]))a)sid tv^ tall, and 
who answers inournfuJly, that sj,c niiL^t li.o'n to think ot Inm a -5 
of jhe dead. She is struck with his voice; and, teann \ od‘ in. 
mantle, • discovers the features of lier Knningari^ binp^ K * 'Huy 
are in great jU'rjdcxity, liow e ver, ahmit iiis vww oi c liba- \ , w bioh 
lie had been indiiceel to tala*, and to cmici il Ins n im \ in con- 
si'quemce of a false re'jiort that she had inarlied I hick in his 
absence; and some very pleasing and Uudir sums passbt- 
H'Yien them oil that subject. The Pope’s 1 ’gate, licwover, in- 

fei 111^5 
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forr.s tiicni, tlint il' it be made plain tliat lie bncl taken that vow 
n])v)n an erre^’K oLH beiid as t'' tin* stiite of the i'aet, his Holines.s 
will not hc'-It an in reSM^ng him from its bond; and oflers to 
fake them ’v\k]i Ijini to Konie a« soon as tlie uind is I’avonralilc. 
The ends with Aurora exe*kiiminy; that it will ciiangc iiu- 

iJK'diately. 

'J nc 1)101 il '“jf this pierc eertainbMh>es mit consist in the fable — 
in lla’ ilt'iineafioii />f ciiarac *^r, — though tliere is sonnahing 
plcMsing in the female ■ ari i‘)lc*n< ss, the pinily and buoyant 
-«''(‘nfi(lenee of Amo, a; InA in «he lanoiful and poetical casteiflJie 
^'.hoic c omj;o ilmn — lhf‘ irrltitnde of pleasing iiuagi-, widi which 
It abouiitb, nicl the b. -nny ni of llc' -ongs with which it 

>s ini / > n i]C''''d. "J in* })o( t:y 's ol a loss laboured kind than that 
>'hi' h Ml ^ u attempt •», end lias le^s prcLensinn and 

> lie ) vine. < . 1 he songs 1} uc all a great tle:d (if bcaiil}^ — and 

n« Tnidi ^(t with images and idea.. Indeed, the whole ol\ie i*i 
u'ore rieldy adcincd with ilgarcs ol llionght and of speech than 
in liny oi‘b( r < thcr pcrloiniaiu e * ; and both (roni this circuin- 
st.in('(,and its f'^'ii.g }t ronsliaiau il in itsilow, a]>})r()aches nui^’li 
li'^arer to tin genuine standard of tliose older w rilers of wduini her 
♦ibnilcle woidi have sometimes reminded iis ratlier unluckilvr 
'’llio reader may t<ike tlie ii>novvii)g as a fair ‘-peciincin Aiiroia 
enters in one ol lur (k'-jionding moods. Her atti‘n(lanl speaks, 
‘ Trt. Ill re v-u wall hud a more refreshaig aii ; 

I'he w(.stcin am beats fiercely. 

Aiir. Wv'^ tern sun! 

Is time so fn ad\aneed ? I Itfi m} couch 
Scarcely an hour ago. 

7('7. ou n^e rlecci'^d- 

Thici boar' h.'Ao p.'at, but pirt !>y you unlicedi'd ; 

lio lit.vc while in silent Killnc.-s .at, 

TaLe on^' ha loin, that has no need of lime. 

ylin, in truth I now hut little Ivivo to do 
With tmie or anv thing b •• 'del. It jia^es ; 

Xiour foliowo luair ; nay iollous dn) ; and year, 
if f ii» fhaii will fcdlew year : 

Take drops Juil tIi”ough the c iveru’d hermit’s roof 
Some cold eprine, filters; glancing on his eye 
At in* a'-ured inicrvaK, but niovU'g not 
ilis fix’d unvaried notice. ’ p. i’Jo, ‘i77. 

After her fancy and hopes arc kinoled, her companion endea- 
vours to moderate her confidence; and observes, llial sbe makes 

}lCT 

* after sorrow more acute 

Wlien these v«iii fanei* s fail. 

Viid 1 't them fail ! Though duller thoughts succe* d. 
The bio’i cTn of a nni.uent, stIM i'. l)^u^v, 

Viol 
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Viol, (to Ter.) Thou would ^st not of her dcw-drop}< spoil 
the thorn 

Because her glory will not last till noon ; 

Nor still the lightsome gambols of the colt 
Whose neck to-niorrow’s yoke will gall. Fie on’t ! 

It’ tliis be wise, *tis cruel. 

Thanks^ gentle Viola 1 Thou art ever kind. 

We’ll Uiiiik to-morrow still hath good in store. 

And make of this a blessing f^r to-iLiy. * p. 281, 282. 

The following is a conversation round the beacon. 

* Hast, Here is, indeed, a splendid noble fire 
Left me in ward. It makes the darkness round, 

To its fierce light oppos’d, seem thick and palpable. 

And clos’d o’er head, like to the pitchy cope 

Of some vast cavern. Near at hajid, methinks, 

Soft female voices speak : I’ll to my station. * p. 29.1. 
lTp(ui the entrance of Aurora and her attendants, this peraou 
.apologizes for liis intrusiem ; (hough he adds, 

^ I’ve clamber’d o’er these clifls, ev’n at tliL hour, 

To see the ocean from its sabled breast 

The flickering gleam of these bright flames return. 

yl7z?\ Make no excuse 1 pra} lhe(». 

How many leagues from shore ma} such a light 
by the benigljted mariner he seen ? 

Tjos/, Some .six or .so, he '..111 dcscr\ it faintly, 

Like a small star, or hermit’s taper, peering 
From some cav’d rock that brows the dreary waste , 

Or like the lamp of sonic lone lazar-house, 

Which through the silent night the traveller spies 
I^pon his doubtful way. 

Viol, Tie on sucli images ! 

Thou sliould’bt have liken’d it to things more seemly. 

Thou migbt’st have said' the peasant's evening tire 
That from his upland cot, thro* inter’s gloom, 

What time his wife tlieir evening meal prepares, 

Blinks on the traveller’s eye, and cliecrs his heart ; 

Or signal-torch, that from my lady’s bower 
Tells wandering knights the revels arc begun ; 

Or blazing brand, that from the vintage-house 
t)’ long October night.s, thro’ the still air 
Looks rousingly, p. 296-98. 

The Last extract we sliall make from the dialogue part of the 
play slmll bo from the scene wdiere Aurora, after the recovery of 
lier lover, and under the belief of their being eterually separated 
in consctpicnce of his vow, endeavours to reconcile him to that 
luntalizing destiny. After observing that she cannot attend him 
AS a page, she adds— 


« But 
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‘ But I have lienrrt 

That, near tlie sacrerl houses of your order, 

(Vnivpjts of maids d(‘vout in Holy Land 
L^'tnMi'.hM are — maids ■nho in dreds of cliarity 
To j>i)grims and to all in warfare maim’d, 

Jn sacred warfare for the holy cross. 

Are deem’d the iiumble partners of your zeal. 

Jlrni. Aye, sucJi there are ; hut what availoth tliis ? 

Ain. There vvdl 1 dw^ell, a. vow’d and humble sister. 

We shall not fir be se\ei’d. The same winds 
That do o’ni^^hts thro* your still cloisters sigli, 

Our tjuiet C(m1s ^i>ltin^^ with mournful liarmony, 
kS]) dl lull my pilloW' too. Our wundow’d tow'ci s 
?*\‘iall ‘‘Ometimes show me on the nei^^hlxmrinjr plain*', 

AmuKt thy brine companions, thy mail’d form 
(>i‘s1» d with f^lory, on th^ pn'.inij steed 
, fiom tlie wars. And when at last 

'riioii r.rt in Hckncss laid — who wull forbid 
'1 lit (!c ^r sad pleasure ? — like a holy biide 
I’ll by tin death-bed stand, and look to heaven 
Wh(‘K all bloss’d union is. O ! at tlie thought, 

IVlcthiiiks tills s]um of life to nothing shrinks, 

And we aie bless’d airead\. ’ p. ,510, ,S11. 

W’e must make room i.o\v^ for some of the son^^; with winch 
^liss Baillie has embellished tlii^ p]ea‘*iii^ and el(‘irant perlbnn- 
ance ; and which she has coiitri\c‘d to introduce in such ii wav 
as to a^oid the common ol)j''clion of makinir ])eo])le slns^ in si- 
tiuitions Nv hci such an operatuin is olniously unnatural. Ail 
lier ^ono^ are introduced (as Shakespt ;ir(‘’s are), as Ix'ing sung 
by the inleiior persons of the drama for tlie eiUerlainment 
oi’the sujiciior; - iiot as tlie cxteujjK'raiieous prodiictitiiis of tlic 
cliiet cliarncters themselves. Hie iollowa’iig is sung Aurora by 
OIK' of her ieniah* atteiithuits, anti we think lias very coiisi ierable 
beauty, — though the concluding line of the staii/a is both weak 
and imuu'lodlons. 

‘ W ish’d-^* gaits the light vane veering, 

Jkltvi’ (*‘.m.s tlie dull night cheering ; 

Lig'liter heart tlio morning greeting, 

Tliirc:^ of better omen meeting ; 

]e,es each pa^sinc^ stranger watching, 
l\ir> eiu'h i'-^'de rumour catching, 

S'-v he exi'til’i s\ill on e. ^thly ground, 

dlie ah^ient will rcUirii, tlie long, long lott he found. 

bi the toy er tlie A\ard-h^*ll ringing, 

I'l the court thu carols ringing ; 

\lv \ hands tlie eay board dressing, 
r, ger steps th. thieshold pressing. 


Opened 
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OpenM arms in haste advancing, 

Joyful looks thro’ blind tears glancing ; 

'Hie glailsoine bounding of his aged hound, 

Say he in truth is here, our long, long lost is found. 

TTymned thanks and beedsmcn praying, 

With sheath’d sword the urcliin playing ; 

Blazon’d hall with torches burning, 

Cheerful morn in peace returning ; 

C'onverse sweet that strangely borrows 
Present bliss from former sorrows, 

O ulio can tell eacii blessed sight and sound, 

That says, lie with us bides, our long, long lost is found. 

Tlu'iv is liie same crowd and condensation of images in tlir 
IbJlowiiig rcr( lUcc^ with which the piece opens. 

‘ L']) ! quit thy bower, late wears tlie hour ; 

Long have the rooks caw’d round thy tower ; 

On iU)W(*r and tree, loud hums the bee ; 

J’he wilding kid sjiorts merrily : 

A day so briglit, so fresh, so clear, 
iSliiueth when good fortune’s near. 

lip! Lady fair, and laaid thy hair, 

And rouse tliee in the breezy air ; 

The lulling strt'am, that sooth’d th}^ dream, 

Is dancing in the sunny I'eam ; 

And hours so sweet, so bright, so gay, 

Will waft good fortune on its way. ’ p. 2(19. 

"NVe shall quote but one more, whieli possLSs(‘S grcatcT unify 
of subject, ihougli the dcscrijTion in the latter part is etpuilly 
brief and bcaiaiiiil. 

‘ Where distant billow^ meet the sky, 

A pale dull light the seainen spy. 

As spent they stand and tenipest^tost, 

Tlieir vessel struck, their rudder lost ; 

Wliile dl.stant honios where kinsmen weep. 

And graves full many a fat I mm deeji, 

r>> turns their fitful, gloomy thoughts pourtray^ 

“ ’Tis some dcliusioii of the sight, ^ 

f^ome northern streamer’s paly light. ” 

Pools ! ” saith rous’d Hope with gen’rous scorn, 

** It is the blessed peep of mom, 

And aid and safety come when comes the day. ” 

And so it is ; the gradual shine 

Spreads o’er heaven’s verge its lengthened line ; 

Cloud lUVer cloud liegins to glow 
And tint the changeful deep below ; 

Now sombre red, now amber bright, 

’J’ill upward breaks Uie blazing light.; 


Like 
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Like floating fire tlie gleamy billows burn : 

I"ar distant on the ruddy tide, 

A bhick’ning sail is seen to glide ; 

Loud bursts their eager joyM cry, 

’'i'heir hoisted signal waves on high. 

And lilb and strength and happy thoughts return* ^ 277-S. 

We do not know tliut these pieces are very lyrical ; but lhe\ 
have undoubtedly very great merit, and arc more unilbrmb 
good, than any jiassagcs of equal length in the blank verse of 
the same writer. We should guess that Miss Bailb’e write* 
slowly, and with considerable labour ; and the trouble which it 
probably occasions her to find rhymes, may perhaps be one 
cause of the goodness of her rhymed poetry. It leads obvious-' 
iy to the great merit of brevity and condensation of s(^‘iitiment, 
as well as to tbe rejection of weak or ordinary images ; — lor it 
is only upon precious materials that a prudent artist wdll ever 
bestow his most costly and laborious workmanship. But what- 
ever be the causes of their excellence, it affords us ^rcat plea- 
sure to hear testimony to the fact ; and it would go hir to con- 
sole us for the dctcriuination which Miss Baillie announces, to 
■publish no more plays on the passions during her life, if 
could he ])erniiltcd to hoj)e tliat she will favour us now and then 
with a little volume of such verses as those we have just been 
transcribing. 


Am. 11. 'J'he Crhh of the Dispute v:ith America, By a Mcr - 
chant of the Old School. Svo. London, 1811. ^ 

T his is a sensible and useful pamphlet, published by a ven 
respectable merchant, who writes on a subject in wliicL 
he feels the interest of one actually engaged in the affiirs he 
treats of, and suffering severely under the evils of which he con;- 
plains, Ho'dias inserted the very admirable letters recently ad- 
dressed to the Prince Regent by Mr Cobbet, which coiitaiu u 
great variety of arguments, urged with the usual force and cl- 
fect of that writer ; and on a side of the question much inorp 
sound, in our apprehension, than that wliich he used formerly 
to espouse. Nothing can be more gratifying to those who real- 
ly love truth, and seek the good of their country, than to see. 
such instances of able and well-iiiformed men meeting on tluR 
same ground, after l)eing kept separate by honest diflereiiccs of 
opinion : and they who brawl against such changes of seuti- 
liieni, only show equally r'lrdcss ititei’csts of 
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the state and the cause of truth, and incapable of estimating 
the merits of that Candour which acknowledges aild retracts an 
involuntary error. 

We propose, on this occasion, to offer a few reflections i(* 
our readers upon the subject of the disputes \%itli America. Not 
that it is at all our intention to enter fully wito the (|ue«tion of the 
negotiation now pending with the government oi’ the Unitoif 
States ; — but, from a conviction of 3ic ruinous consccpiences of 
en Amciican war, and the utter wt^rthJessness of the objects for 
which our rulers are contending, we feel it quite incumbent on 
us to say .a few words on some of the points in issue between 
the two countries. In truth, there is but one question, in thr 
present tiiiics, more important than the American — we meai« 
the Irish ; and it seems to be the design of the government, to 
exercise the patience of the nation, and rouse the alarms of a3i 
men of sense and worth, in a pretty equal degree, on hotlj^ 
tliosc momentous topics. The scruple'^ under which his Majes- 
ty’s conscience was said to labour, iiffoiding no ioiiger any prc« 
tencefor deferring that act which strict jii'^lice a^wx‘ll as the scumd^ 
est fjolicy, has so long enjoined low^arcis the sister kingdom, — and 
the Illustrious person at the head of affairs having lu ' etofore beei£ 
supposed to feel any thing rather than rehlc^a!lce to giant the Ca- 
tholics a participation in the constitution — liia lul} al llighiies** 
being in truth understood to be* | Udged to thecau-eby repetiteil 
declarations and promises — it is with incredibie sorrovv and div- 
aippoiiitment, that the country now si rs the qucitioq of timif 
once more raised — the measure again deh'ried— and the vvhoJe 
infhu iicc of government — of the i^rinee of Walcs^ f?’overnmeiit ^ 
— exerted to jirevent tlie Catholic qiU'stion from hL*ing ciirricxi. 
However little nitn ol’ obsvry.i'ion, and knowing hi tlie discern-* 
inciil of luiinaii clur.tcler, iniglit liave expected trout the oxe- 
cutive government of the IVhicc, in other iejpeels — how mudi 
soever they might shut their eai*s to tlie fairy ial<s of a golden 
age, iind a patriot king, wliercwilhai they liad been datteretl by 
more sanguine seers — still wc believe tfie least credulous were 
unprepared for the strange spectacle willi which tlu* new' reign 
has actually opened — the total abandonment ofilie Irish cause to 
its avo\*ed (meinies — and tlie Prince of Wales JMne-ing himseh 
all at onee among the most decided adver.>aMes of tl'e C dtlioli«L 
body. Thh is disjqipointment wholly unparailelt tl in tin* liis- 
tory of political predictions; it is change ot' molt; 

gudJcii, and more violent, than any in the records <*.’ u;ii».y con- 
duct ; it is a e from a previous system — an t\vcriiz)ige of 

feelings — a. surreal dor of arrip.J hies, and shihmg cf )»ivdi lec- 
tions— a id'ui'lhi. J niinjinls, . vvbd:,. the whde 
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of rih'*y in vain he /' TclH-d I’oj a pn- 

rrillcl and winy V. liO \ i< Vvt^l, in tlio Prince^ lonte r cainhu t 
towauls Jjviiijd, onU indllrr oj* — who s'jw hi-, attacli- 

piciit lor th*' lii^his oi tiso C'ullndir^ with alann lor iho s ihty of 
tlu‘ t IhikIi, may now <‘on<,ratiilatc lliomsoKcs on the most mar- 
\( hulls iiistaiite ol a lo<al rcL.eneiatioii which ilie tuliic range 
of jn’oiaiie history cam Ihrnisli. 

Altcn* this woiulroiis manite^tation of the powers of w lull is 
called it would he loolidi to admire any longer at 

hssir imuules— to ])aus{* over any fa\onr vvhiclrmay be shown 
to corrn]>l jim'u and miasuics incoiisis?ent w'itli relorm — or to 
ieel any (hsippomtmi nl at the near prospect ol‘ a miKst la- 
mentable e\l(‘nsion of the lioslilities which already press up- 
on th(’ re'-omc(‘s ‘of the coimtjy. But it is good to liave* 
oiir c'Ms at l('Pgtli oj’fyR'd — lo *-ee things, a//(/ h/rii, in theii 
veal colours and natural pi-ojun tioiis— aiul to know upon whom 
wc can iioXk) iv’y lor the sal\atioii of the state, from the on- 
ly nniaining peiils v Inch it lias yet to encoiintcT. We now 
allow, that the people tlieinselves alone can extricate 
tli(‘ coni'lrc Irom its diliicuities ; and that it would he idle to 
<v' k lor a check to liv' jurnicions system of the court and its 
inhii^teis Irom ai\’r oiIri’ cjiiaiter than the public voice. That 
voice, if linn ly, jet peact fully raisc^d, is, we know, irresistible. 
Jt has aw(‘d the UH'st nndaunied — steadied the most capricious 
— and di eoncdtc'] llu‘ mo'-t j) ‘r/idions of princes. Tt h.is been 
found inoM‘ than a match loi monarehs, wdiose courage, sec'oiul- 
cd bj the decent legularities of their private life, and iiphclel 
by talents of no orehnai’v vh sc rijjtion, seemed well fitti'd to over- 
power the iil>ei ties oftlicir suiijeels, and to establish a dominion 
in wliich llie ro; al will might prevail, uncontrolled by the sen- 
timents or wishes of die connmmit\. Even against sucli an in- 
fluence we lia\e no (icuiht th if it may still make‘ itse‘lf hc'arel 
willi efU'ct ; and a^-.UKdly it can have nothing lo dread irom a 
conHiet (if in the com sc of age*', such a coiulict should await 
it) with aclvcrsa. ic s of a dilruviit description, i.et liiis voice 
but interlLre, aiid Ireland may }ct be .skived to the canpire ; 
and })« ace wit)] our luvlhren in Ameiica may still be main- 
taiiu'd. 

W^ilh a \iew to assist the people in considering the ciucstion.s 
relating to tin b lMibjLCt, we purpose at present to tivat of 
them iii a pkhn and HULlhgible shape. Tliey are indeed such 
as any one may (easily niideJ staiid ; and it would be hard to con- 
ceive a })oiut iiKue w(ith\ of exercising the attentiem of 1 lie 
trv, or a mouient Letter calculated Lo louse them lo u view 
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of theii^ dearest interests. The universal prevalence of distress^ 
and the general tendency towards discontent, are admitted. To 
a certain degree, say one class of reasoners, the policy of the 
enemy has succeeded ; and the Continent is closed to our trade. 
Tlie cncm/s policy, say their opponents, seconded by our own, 
has dfected what, alone, it never cotild have done ; and, by the 
concurrence of die two syste^ns, England is excluded from the 
Continental market. Both agree in the fact { each party ac* 
knowledges that the result has been, to confine our P^ade, and re* 
duce the demand for our witres. Tlien, the next measure of our 
rulers being an American war, it for the country to reflect, 
how vast an addition this would make to its distresses. Or, if 
the interruption of intercourse with America has already been 
complete, and if to this cause is to be ascribed a part of the 
pressure, it i<? for the country to consider, how great, and how 
instantaneous a relief the renewal of that intercourse would 
bring. Why then should we go to war uith America ? And 
wherejfore do we not suffer that intercom se to be restored ? 
^rhei»e are questions which every one must desire to sec answer- 
ed, who reflects that the United States buy yearly from York- 
shire and Lancashire, -and the neighbouiing counties, above 
twelve millions worth of their manufactures ; and that if, to a 
final shutting up of this vast ttia»-ket, were added an open rup- 
ture with the Americans, they ha\ c above fifteen thousand sail 
of vessels ready to become privateeis, and to prey on what- 
ever commerce might remain to us — sheltered by almost all tlie 
ports in Europe, and by those which stud a coast of 1500 milea 
in length on the^tlicr side of the Atlantic, in the midst of all 
OUT cmonics. We urge not these matters as reasons for taking 
fright, and being driven by America into any concessions dero* 
gatory to our honour, or inconsistent with our interests : But 
we mention them as very good rcasoiis for pausing before wa 
detciminc, that the points demanded are such as we cannot, 
either in honour, or for our interest, yield ; and we think they 
render it incumbent on those whp would hold out such 
price, to satisfy themselves beyond all doubt tliat the right side 
of the argument is theirs. 

The Americans are, in every respect, the most important, 
and, in some sort, the only nation which has kept clear of all 
actual share in the wide-spreading hostilities that have sw^ 
over the face of the work! daring the last tw’en^ years. To 
maintain this neutrality has, no doubt, been the fending object 
of many states ; but, except America, no one has been able to 
ttuccccu $ and she unquestionably owes lier success to the'* dis- 
tance of her situation from the scene pf hostilities. In eveiy 
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•war, neutrals are liable to be viewed with distrust and dislike by 
the contending parties, whose passions being roused, cannot 
easily excuse the cnlin unconcern of such as chuse to remain 
bystarders ; and v hose losses and privations, the result of the 
war, fill lliem with envy towards those who not only escape 
unhurt bv it, but gain a great portion of what the belligerents 
lose. Thus it always happ^^ns, that neutrality becomes odious 
to the con^batants, instead of appearing, as it really is, an alle- 
viation of the evils which their own passions are inflicting on 
the v^orld, and on each other. 

First, it is found out that ^ this umr' is unlike all former 
wars 5 — iliat it is a war for national existence and that to 
take no part, which in other cases might be allowable and 
even hudahle, in ///2,s grand contest, is highly criminal. Nor 
can any war be found, to which the same description and the 
same remarks liave not been aj^plied j—from contentions about 
a few^ acres of snow — or a fishing or a fur station, — to the 
J'olish partition, and the French and Spanish revolutions. 
This feeling being at the bottom of the sentiments entertained 
tow aids neutrals, an opportunity is speedily found or made,, 
for giving vent to it in a regular and forn\al manner. The neu- 
tral is accused by one belligerent of assisting the other ; and 
this branches into an infinite variety of charges. Sometimes 
tin's aid is given by (*in})Joying tlic neutral vessel to cover tlie 
enemy’s projierty. The be)ligerents take diflerent views of the 
point ; and tlic one which is most powerful at sea looks to the 
real ownerships of the cargo, while the other maintains, that 
the e]iaract(*r of the vessel should be the only criterion whereby 
to judge of the characier of the lading. Hence the question, 
whether free ships make free goods or not ? A question which, 
in oiir humble apprehension, in point of right, is clearly with 
England - however remote her interest may be in asserting it, 
consid(’ring the vast intei'est slie has in the extension of com- 
mercial dealings beyond that of any other country. 

Tlien it is foinul that neutrals trade in articles immediate- 
ly subservient to the militaiy operations of one of the par- 
ties. The neutrals cannot deny that such conduct w'ould be 
an inlVaclion of neutrality; but they deny the fact," and re- 
fuse to be searched on their voyages — the onfy means where- 
by the belligerent can ascertain wlicther the charge be well 
founded or no. Thus arises the question of right of search, 
mixed up with some lesser discussions as to what shall be 
deointd contraband of war. Tliis right of search has been 
extcndcxl to a case of a more delicate nature — ^for the reclaim- 
ing of deserters from the navy of a belligerent, sheltering 
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themselves on board of neutral vessels — a right rendered still 
more delicate in the case of the British navy, where the men 
are not voluntarily enlisted, but forced into ilie service. When 
such deserters have taken refuge in neutral merchantmen, it 
seems as if it were no very violent extension of tlie right cf 
search to allow the recovery of those men. But an attemj)t has 
been made to carry the claim a st<?p farther, and search the 
vessels of the state an attempt so ineon^^isterit with all sound 
principle, and so utterly repugnant to the law of nations, that it 
w^as abandoned, almost as soon as it was challenged ; and forms 
the solitary instance, we believe, of a dereliction of any mari- 
time pretension on the part of this country during the late, or 
the present war. 

Again, the neutral engages, during war, in trades from 
which he was excluded during peace ; and each belligerent 
uniformly encourages this interposition of the neutral flag. 
Thus France opens her colonial trade to the neutral on the 
commencement of hostilities ; and England, as regul irly as she 
passes the Prize act, begins each war with a suspension of the 
brancli of the Navigation act, which excludes Ibreigners from 
the carrying trade. But although each belligtrent approi^es this 
in his own case, he wishes to prevent the other from benefiting 
l)y it ; and as tlie party which is weak at sea benefits the most, 
the party preponderating in this r#-spect most zealously attempts 
to check it ; and hence the principle contended for by England 
chiefly in the war l756, and which has from that date received 
its name. But the most fruitful source of discord arises Iroui 
the right of blockade and as no assumed jirivilego of war more 
largely affects the neutral, or gives rise to more pJ.aiisible com- 
plaints on his part, so it seems to merit somewhat of a nearer 
examination. It involves the whole question of Orders in Coun- 
cil, and the present disputes with America. 

llie right to blockade a strong place, as a fortress, or a city, 
of the enemy, that is to say, of cutting off all comuiunicatiou 
with it, for the purpose of compelling it to surrender, is as an- 
cient and undoubted as the right of making war. This inter- 
.niption of communication may, and in most cases probably will, 
affect peaceable ««ul)jects as w'ell as persons bearing arms ; and 
it may frequently allect the interests of third parties, or neutrals, 
by depriving them of a beneficial intercour‘*c with tin? blockaded 

I ilace. But the right to injure neutrals in this manner has never 
)eeii denied ; because the course of hostile operations absolutely 
required it, and the exercise of it had a tendency, 1 y severely 
distressing tlie enemy, and producing a great change m the re- 
lati\T strength of tlie belligerents, to shorten the period of hos- 
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tilitics, and attain the great end of all war — the end to which 
every principle should bear a reference — the restoration of peace. 
From this clear and admitted right of blockade, it is perhaps 
a slight, but unquestionably a certain deviation, to allow tno 
blockade of a place, not in its nature and position military — as 
a large and wcaltliy manufacturing town, or a convenient place 
of maritime trade. I lore the sufferers are, in the first instance, 
peaces blc citizens — who furnish indeed, by their wealth and 
their industry, the resources of war, but the protection of whom 
ought in general to be an object of public law. Yet the impos- 
sibility of drawing a line between those cases in which the dis- 
tress of an enemy's financial resources may contribute to shorten 
the conflict, and o?i the ^hole to lessen the evils of war, and those 
where it can only make the contest more miserable, without a- 
bridgiug its duration,— renders it quite necessary to allow of 
this oN.tei>ion of the right of blockade ; and, accordingly, no one 
can tleny the title of a belligerent to blockade any harbour, or 
any city, or any moderately large district, without regard to iU 
military charactcT, Unless ho is also prepared to dispute the right 
of }>i ivatceriiig by sea, and of levying contributions, and quar- 
tering troops ; and, in a word, marching troops through a ter- 
ril<*ry on shore. War betw een governments, and peace l^tween 
nations, is indeed a notion beautiful to contemplate ; but it was 
not made for human affairs ; and when pursued ever so short a 
w^ay, will be found wholly inconsistent with the nature of hos- 
■ ti lilies. At any rate, it never was recognized, either by the 
practice of nations, or by any authority w hatever, on matters of 
public law. It can form jno part then of our present consideta- 
tion. 

If from single towns, or harbours, or small districts, w'e extend 
our view to large territories — to whole provinces — or huge lines of 
coast — very different considerations must enter to quality our in- 
ferences. Suppose a belligerent powerful enough ,to surround a 
whole kingdom by a cordon of troojjs, in such force as toprevent,^ 
by }>hysical superiority, afl ingress and egress at any part of the 
circle j and the question is raised, not whether the entrance or 
egress of troops and stores may lawfully be stopt by these means ; 
but whether every cart, horse, and foot passenger may thus be 
stopt, and his goods confiscated, and his person imprisoned, for 
making the attempt — we acknowledge that there appears some 
difficulty in giving this question an affirmative answer. For 
here is evidently a most gi icvous injury inflicted upon ,the neigh- 
bouring neutral— so grievous indeed, that the case jfKay wellbe 
put, in which the pressure of such a measure of hostility would 
toll as heavily on tne neutral as on tlie enemy — on the party liot 
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intended to be at all affected by it, as on him against whom it 
was professedly levelled. For if two nations, lying contiguous, 
as Holland and Brabant, should be, as tlicy naturally uill be, 
each the best Customer of the other, the blockade of the one 
which is at war with us, operates exactly as a blockade of the 
other also, which, so far from being at war, ought by all the 
principles of public law to be encouraged in its neutrality, and 
fiivoured, so long as it preserves a rem and sincere indinerenco 
in its Conduct towards the belligerents. To visit a nation of this 
description so severely, is surely a consummation to be greatly 
deprecated ; unless where iome inducement of a very hi^ and 
paramount kind may seem to dispense with the natural and just 
feeling of favour, and to authorize, upon more large views of 

f eneral expediency, such a departure from ordinary principles. 

lut as the prospect of speedily terminating hostilities bv some 
such extraordinary pressure on the enemy, may be thought 
to justify even such a blockade as tins — we are not disposed to 
deny it absolutely as a general principle; and the admission must 
consequently be extended to such a blockade by sea of a whole 
coast, as a very powerful fleet, aided by innumerable attendant 
vessels, may be capable of establishing so strictly, that at each 
part of the line ingress and egress may be prevented. This is 
perhaps a large admission ; but we know not where else to draw 
the distinction : and at all events, we should never forget, that 
it is an admission full of danger, and leading to utter subversion 
of principle, in the utter disregard of neutral rights, unless it be 
carefully limited by its appropriate checks. 

Now, what arc those checks ? — If there be no limit to tliis 
right but the good pleasure of the belligerents — if each party 
may bid against the other in mutual animosity, lor tlie over-^ 
throw of the riglits of third parties — and if those neutral rights 
may be encroached upon by both belligerents, according to 
tlK*ir several desires of hurting each other, and their respective 
disregard of all other parties, or rather their resjjcctive dis- 
like towards all who arc not mixed in the' contest,— then it is 
in vain to talk of neutral rights, or of neutrality at ail. For 
each belligerent will begin by g6ing to the utmost extremity — 
each will decree that the other shall be cut off from all commu- 
nication with the rest of niaukiiid — and the party which is weak- 
est, and whose threat cannot bo executed, will be despised by 
neutrals, while they will be" drawn into the (uiarrel against th^jj 
stronger pojver. . Such a right, then, can only increase the ca- 
lamities of war, in the first instance ; and speedily it must en- 
large their range, by involving all other nations in the dispute be- 
tween tlie belligerents, and }iutting an end to tlie very cliaracter 
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and condition of neutrality all tlie world over, ^ome limit then 
must evidently be fixed ; and the one which the nature of ihin^a 
presents to us, seems, on every account, the reasonable and safe 
one to choose. The power of each part v t(y execute his inten- 
tions, appears to be this natural limit, fiach belligerent sliould 
be strictly confined to such a blockade only as he has actual 
means of enforcing. While this is clearly understood, it seems 
scarcely possibl'^ that the general principle can be liable to great 
abuse ; lor, whatever may be the wishes of the parties, they 
cannot go beyond certain bounds ; and, as far as they can go, 
they exercise a real hostility, — to which, as their adversaries 
must ex])ect the}^ shall be exposed, so, ncaitrals must submit to 
its indirect cojisequeiices, in the hope that it may ultimately 
shorten the pcricnl of war. 

That this limitation has, in generfil, and in the best times, 
been held by jurists, and admitted, by the practice of nations, 
to constitute an essential part of the right of blockade, w^e need 
jiot lake great pains to show from history or from authorjt 3 \ 
We say, in general ; for we are aware of attempts to disregard 
it having now and then been made in times of peculiar confu- 
sion and national animosity, when the voice of i:cason w’as little 
likely to be heard. The Dutch in Philip II. ’s time, and the 
French during the revolution war, both acted, or attempted to 
act, ill contiiivcntion of this piinciple. Thus, the decree of the 
l^th Jaimmxj 1797 declares, that all vessels Ibiind on the high 
seas, W’itli any Eiiglisli goods w'hatcver on hoanl, to whomso- 
ever belonging, shall bo good prize \ and it rccjuircs cniificaies 
of origin^ iiiider the hands of French C onsuls, exactly as the 
more recent decrees of Berlin and Milan do. (See Jiohinson's 
Admiralty Reports^ voL /. p, 34*2.) England at cliflerent times 
has declared large lines of coast, and whole colonics, to he in a 
state of blockade ; but she has [till the present war) unifonnly 
provided a naval foicc sufficient to make tliis blockade real and 
effectual ; and as olljcn as a question arose respecting the rights 
of neutrals to enter or sail from ports within such blockades, 
the inquiry essential to the decision has always been, wlietlur 
Mich a force w aN stationed on the coast as was sufficient to bkicl.- 
adc it effect uaily. According as this question w'as answered i;i 
the afiirmative or negative, the decree of blockade was held to 
be good and lawful, or a mere nullity. As nothing can be more, 
instructive than the decisions of our prize courts on this point, 
jI^o, nothing. can give us more gratifying view s of the purity with 
^%hich those tribunals administer tlic law of nations, and their 
^'impart i^^y in trying the delicate questions which come belore 
iWwccn their ow n sovereign or their own countrymen, and 
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the rulers or the people of foreign states. It is with pleasure, 
therefore, that we pause here, to consider how clearly the prin- 
ciples for which we are contending have been recognized, and 
indeed how anxiously and rigorously they have been enforced 
bv the High Court of Admiralty under the presidency of Sir 
AVilliam Scott, and ' the Court of Prize Appeal, composed, 
practically speaking, of that learned and honourable Judge, the 
late and the present Masters of tWe Rolls, and Sir William 
Wynne. In observing the train of decisions, it will be esscu- 
lial to keep the^eye upon dates as well as points the time is ma- 
terial ill this question. 

In the case of the Ftcdeiick Molke^ Bcnjscn^ Decemha^ \Oth^ 
1798, Sir William Scott lap it down, ‘ that nothing further 
^ is necessary to constitute blockade, than that there should be 
‘ a force stationed to prevent communication, and a due notice 

* or prohibition given to the party.’ (1. Rob, 86.) In the 
Mn'curius Grrdes^ December 1798, referring to the doc- 
trines maintained by the armed neutrality of 1780, lie describes 
a place to be in a state of blockade, ‘ when it 7s dangerous to 
attempt to enter if.* [ibid. p. S^.) In the same ease he s.iys, 
still more precisely, that ‘ a blockade may exist without a pub- 
‘ lie declaration, although a drdarationy unsupported by faci^ 

* will not be siijficicnt to esfabtisfi it. * And in support ot this 
doctrine, he refers to the case of the West Indian blockade of 
1794*, decided by the Lords of Appeal. That case merits 
our attention ; and, though there i» no report of it in the books, 
yet it is suflicienlly known, from the frequent refereneeb made 
to it in other cases, and from one or two reported cases express- 
Jj ruled on the principle of it. Such was the case ol the R Lscij^ 
Murphy^ December 18M, 1798, in which the princi])]e in ques- 
tion was the chief point. It was the ease of an American taken 
by the English at the capture of Guadiiloupe, April 1794', and 
retaken by the Ereneh, at the recapture of the island in the hal- 
lowing June. The question arose on the legality of the first 
seizure, which had been made on the ground that the vessel 
had broken the blockade of Giiadaloupc. The cajiturs staled 
by affidavit, • that on the arrival (tf the British forces in the 

W^*st Indies, a proclamation issued, inviting the inhabitants 
^ of Martinique^ St Lucie^ and Guadaloupe^ to put themselves 
< under the protection of the English ; that, on a refusal, hos- 
‘ tile viperations vrere commenced against them all 5 * and 

* that, in January 1794', Giiadaloupc was summoned, and was 
‘ then put into a state of complete imTstment and blockade. ’ 
l^pon this statement the learned Judge observes, ‘ "Ibe w (0'd 
‘ complete is a word of great energy j and wc expect from it to 

* find 
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* find that a number of vessels were stationed round the cn- 
‘ trance of the port, to cut off all communication. Rut, from 
‘ the protest, I perceive that the ciipfors entertained but a very 
‘ loose 7Ujfion of the true nature of a blockade; for it is there 
‘ stated, that on tlio 1st of January, after a general proclania- 
^ tion to the French islands, they were put into a sUile of com- 
‘ plete blockade. « It is a term, therefore, which was ap- 

* plied to all those islands at tlic same time under the first pro- 

* clamation. The Lords of Appeal ’ (he continues) * have pro- 
‘ nounced, that such a i)roclamation ^\as not, in itself, sufliciont 
« to constitute a legal blockade. Jf is clear, inrlerd, fhal it could 
‘ natj inru/so?i, be held to livoducc the cjfict which the captors 
‘ erroneously ascribed to it From the misapplication of lljcse 
< phrases in one instance, I learn that we must not give too 
‘ much weight to the use of them on this occasion ; and, from 
‘ the generality of* these expressions, I think we must infer, 

‘ that there was not that actual hlochadc xduch ihc law is now 
‘ distinctly widerstood to regiarr. ’ An argument in favour of 
the blockade liaving been raised upon a declaratioji of the mu- 
nicipality, that ‘ the island was in a state oj ’ Sir William 
Scott, with an indignant sneer at the revolutionary politicians 
of France, whom a dispenser of the public law may, al>ove all 
other judges, be excused for holding in abhorrence, as the great 
contemners of the ri^Us of neutrals, and the rash irmbvatox’s on 
the ancient code of Europe, obsei-vcs, that this ‘ is a term of 
\ the newjaroon of France, which is sonu times ajxjdicd to do- 

* mestic disturbances, and certainly is not so infrUi^ihtc as to 

* jusliiy me in concluding, that the island was in that state of 

* investment from a foreign enemy which we require to constitute 
‘ blockade, ^ How raj)id the progress of the jur<^on lias been — 
how it has work<’d its way into the recesses of the Civil law', as 
well as of the Cabinet — how a single hint conveyed in that out- 
landish tongue has since become sufficient to convey ideas which 
whole sentences wTre formerly incapable of rendering intellio*i- 
ble — and how those wlio, in the infancy of their studies under 
iFrcnch Doctors of the Liiw, had not organs of comprehending 
'forms of blockade, which now-a-days they deal w'itli as familiarly 
as if they had never been out of the Univei'sity of Paris , — \ve 
shall probably have occasion to see more nearly Ixiforc w'c close 
Lhc present discussion. In tlie mean while, it may suffice to ob- 
serve, as touclnng tine Betsey, lliat the learned Judge having,^ 
for the reasons already mentioned, ‘ denied that a blockade cjr- 
‘ isted iill the opei'aiions of the forces Were actually directed c- 
^ gainst Guadaloupc, ’ (notwitlistoiding the proclamation of 

^kade months before), pnjnounccd it, on this ground, to bo 
Ne of restitution. (1. Hob, 94* et seqq,) 
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To WEfcV for confirmations of the same sound and correct 
principles, would be only to take at random tlie dtcla of the 
same distinguished Judge during any p»rt*of the last, and the 
earlier stages of the present war, in every question that hinged 
upon the right of blockade, or incidentally connected itself with 
it. We have the principle, in the ological form of a general defi- 
nition, in the cas»eof tlie Vrotm Judith^ Falkerts^ Jan. 17. 1799. 

♦ A blockade is a Sort ol‘ circumvallation round a pktcc, by which 
^ all foreign connexion and correspondence is, as far as human 
^ force can e^ect il^ to he entirehf cut' (l. llob. 151.) It 
meets us again in the exhaustive shape — in a specification of the 
classes which compose the ^enus blockade; and from which 
blockade by mere declaration is carefully excluded. ‘ ITiere 
are two sorts of blockade One by the sim 2 )le fact only ; the 
other by a notification accompanied with the fact. In the 
former case, when the fact ceases, otherwise than by accident 
or the shifting of tlio wind, there is immediately an end of the 
blockade.' He then says, that where a blockade lias been 
notified, a counter-notice should be given at the same time that 
the fact ceases. ‘ It is, lie adds, the duty undoubtedly of a bel- 
ligerent country, which has made the notification, to notify in 
the same w ay, and immediately, the discontinuance of it. To 
suffer the fact to cc^ase, and to ajijily tlie notification again at 
a di'-tant time, w^ould be a fraud on neutral nations, and a con- 
duct whidi w'c are not to suppobc that any country would pur-* 
sue. I do not say tlial a blockade of this sort may not, in any 
‘ possible ca'-e, ex})iro de facto ; but, 1 say, such -a conduct is not 
‘ nastily to be prcMimed against any nation. ' {Nc/jfnnm^ 

1. Hob, 17 1.) Nor does there appear, in any of the cases ar- 
gued before the court, as far as the very ndmir.ible reports of 
vSir C. Robinson, the present King’s Advocate, liave preserved 
the history of them, any attempt, in tlicse days, even by the iu- 
genuity ol counsel, when labouring under a heavy case, to con- 
tend for any blockade otl^er tlian such as actual force is employ- 
ed to begin and support. 

fciluch, tlxen, we tako to be the law of nations, as expounded 
by the highest authority on tliis important point. But, supjxise 
that one of the belligerents neglecting, or openly violating this 
law, shall disregard tlie limits fixed by its own strength, and 
issue deert^es, pretending to order what, in foct, it has no power 
to execute ^proclaiming the coasts of its adversary to l)e block- 
aded, without providing a force sufficient even to attempt their 
circumvallation ; — that the neutral may regard such conduct ns 
wholly illogab we have already seen ; but what rights docs it bc- 
fctow, and what duiies docs it impose^ on the otlier belligerent ? 

J>ot^ 
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])ocs iliis; proceeding, in sliort, entitle the enemy to retaliate 
We shall again seek for a solution in the records of the first 
Prize tribunal in the 'world, and in the words of its ablest sage. 
In the noted case of the FLad Oyen^ Martnison^ a case, not of 
the less authority on thc})resent occasion, that it overrules a ma- 
terial pretension introduced by the enemy durinir the last war, 
and favoured }u*etty anxiously by neutrals, Sir W. Scott com-* 
bats tlie argument, that the practice followed, in some instances, 
by ( beat Britain, of condemning prizes in neutral ports, could ever 
justify France in a similar proceeding. ‘ That consequence, he 

* says, I deny: The true inode of am ccting the irregular practice 
‘ of a iiaiion h hij protesting agamst it^ and by inducing that 

* couTit’'y to reform it. It is vwnsfroits to suppose, that because 

* one x'OunliT has been guilty of an irregularity, every other 

* country is let loose from the law of nations, anci is at liberty to 

* assume as much as it thinks fit.* (1. Itob. H2.) This sen- 
tence would of itself be sufficient to establish, on an imperishable 
basis, the fame of the einincr»t judge vho uttered it, and avowed 
himself ready to act upon its principles. Those principles are 
truly incontroverlible j — and we rejoice to reflect how constantly 
they have been illustrated in the practice of the more enlighten- 
ed states of Europe, but especially of England. What but a 
conviction of their soundness prevented the fatal play of partition 
from making the round of the continent in 1774 ? What other 
consideration dissuaded the English cabinet during the greater 
part of the Inst w’ar from imitating, under the mask of retalia- 
tion, the unjust and violent decrees of the French government 
sigainst this country, and their manifest violation of neutral rights.^ 
Wliy else did the commanders of our army in 1794 meet the 
abominable etlicts of the Jacobins prohibiting quarter to tlie 
English, with a reproof to those insane rulers — a protest in the 
f kce of the world — and a generous recommendation to our troops 
to abstain from retaliatioji ? In Iriitb, were the contrary max- 
ims allowed, the smallest breach of the law of nations would en- 
sure the immediate and total overthrow of the system, which has 
done more for the civility and j^eace of the world than conquer- 
ors or mobs have been able to effect against those inestimable 
Uessijigs. 

"Jlie doctrine here laid down, was no doubt broached by Sir 
W. Scott incidentally, in the course of an elaborate argument, 
of whiclj it did not form the main drift ; — it was more of an 
obiter dictum than (>f a point ruled ; and, unquestionably, it was 
not the principal point in the case. But the dicta of judges 
must not be taken like admissiomi of advocates in the course of 
argument — concesfaions of one point in order to justify another. 
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A judge rules more or less solemnly, on every point 'which he 
cleliberately decides upon ; and as lie is not arguing to support 
a particular doctrine, all that he lays down for law in explaining 
and recommending that doctrine must be taken to be law, as far 
as his authority can make it so. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the one bi'llicrcrcnt to do 
when the one violates the clear law €>f nations, by establishing a 
blockade unsupported by actual force ? The principle now con- 
tended for, and on the great aulhoi itlcs referred to, would justi- 
fy this answer, — that the utmost extei>t of retaliation is to assist 
^ neutrals in ev«‘u]ing «nel} an order of blockade. But if neu- 
trals should be found willing to obey the ord(T, it may seem fit 
that the retaliation slioukl procecfl a step ij>’thcr; and that 
England, lor exainjile, being declared in a slate of blockade by 
Fiance, should be authorised, in her turn, to declare France in 
a state of blockade witli respect to v^hatever neutrals may acqui- 
ree in the French declaration. Tins principle, however, must 
be taken with some limi* at ions ; because, if the French procla- 
mation be a mere eu'pty threat, a mere insult to the neutrals, 
incapable of really injuiing cilh(*r them or us, we shall not sure- 
ly be justified in inlljeling such a blockade as may utterly anni- 
hilate tlieir intercourse with the enemy. The hTench decree 
sa>s to An erica Your sliips shall not go to and from England; 
— it is a decree which France cannot execute : And if America 
refuses to go to war with her on account of it, what docs she 
more, than despise a more idle threat, or put up with an empty 
insult ? This is no ground for retaliating on America. No one 
can pretend tliat /England has a right to insist upon Anieiica 
accounting to her for all the insults she may endure; or to make 
that neutral state receive real injuries at her hands, because she 
has taken insults at the liands of her enemy. If, indeed, Ame- 
rica not only refuses to quarrel with France on this score, but 
ceases, in consequence of the French decree, to trade with Eng- 
land, it may be thouj^ht more reasonable that England should 
have the same right of preventing her from trading with France. 
Nevertheless, they who maintain this point, must be prepared to 
admit that neutrals have no longer a right to trade with wdiom- 
•soever chey please, and to give up a certain commercial inter- 
course at their own pleasure. The support of this doctrine of 
retaliation would lead to an acknowledgment, tliat a cessation of 
commeicial intercourse is a just ground of w^ar. Iloxvevcr, wc 
are not disposed to raise speculative questions, and argue on a 
state of facts which has never existed. America ne\cr did ac- 
quiesce in the French decrees; and she ceas('(l to trade w^iili 
England, only when England adopted a particular and strange 

modification 
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modification of the new French principles of blockade. We 
shall take for granted the right of retaliating on the enemy 
at the expense . of the neutral, and inquire how this right 
is limited, and whether it has been exercised under the fit li- 
mitations ? 

If any one were asked, what would be a proper retaliation ’of 
the blockade prc-clahned against England t he would naturally 
answer — a similar blockade proclaimed against France. T\\e 
object of such a measure would be sufliciently intelligible. Whe- 
ther attainable or not is anotlier question, — and one which be- 
longs to the jioliticol view' of the case — a view not now before us: 
But a blockade of France would have an intelligible reference to 
the blockade ol England; and, w'hile it only called upon neutrals 
to bear from us as much as they chose to bear from our enemy 
(the sole, tlioiigh we fear no very triumphant justification of 
such a retaliating measure as relating to neutrals), it would offer 
some chance ol compelling the enemy to alter his conduct — 
recur to the old established law of li aliens, and cease violat- 
ing neutral commerce. England, however, by the first Orders 
in Council, inflicted no sucli retaliation upon France. She 
endeavoured, on the other hand, to monopolize, instead of re- 
taliating. In answer to a decree which said. No one shall trade 
with England ; she said, Every one shall trade with England, 
cr give up all trading whatsoever, — instead of saying, as she 
onglit to have done, No one shall trade with France. The 
blockade was thus affected to be retaliated ; but it was in reality 
met, — not with a counter blockade, but wnth a monopoly; — and 
this conduct was both contrary to the rule which it pretended to 
follow, and wholly inciipable of either making the neutral cease 
to acquiesce in the enemy^s illegal proceedings, or compelling the 
enemy to abandon those measures. For it neither prevented tlie 
neutral from trading as extensfvely as before, nor distressed the 
enemy by cutting off his intercourse with neutrals; — it only ham- 
j^ered, and insulted and harassed the trade of the former, and 
prescribed the way in which the latter should be traded withal. 
Both neutral and enemy might trade as largely as before, pro- 
vided they chose to drive that traffic through the medium of 
British ports, and in such a way as somewhat, though very little, 
to assist the trade of those ports. It is therefore quite im- 
possible to defend the Orders in Council of 1807 on the principle 
of retaliation. Their preamble* statefe that principle — but only 
to abandon it, and adopt another of a perfectly different kind. 

jn*cainble says, we have a right to retaliate ; — but the Order 
ravs, we will not do so useless and unprofitable a thing as to rc- 
taiiatc ; — w^e will endeavour to get a little good trade out of the 
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fire. The substance of the proclamation is — ^\Tiercas wc have 
a right to retaliate by blockade ; tlicrefore we choose not to do 
so 5 but we prefer making a certmn profit by monopoly. 

In April 1809, these orders were repealed $ and another set 
substituted in their place. The principle now resorted to was a 
blockade of a limited extent, comprehending die coasts of Franco, 
Holland, part of Germany, and the nprth of Italy ; — and as this 
blockade was absolute, admitting of no exceptions, and no evo*- 
sion, by touching at British ports, it wears on the face of it an. 
appearance of more strict retaliation than the measure to which 
it succeeded. — Yet, how has it been follow^ed up in practice ? 
By a series of Orders in Council, adapted to particular cases, au- 
thorising thousands of exceptions in a year to the blockade ori- 
ginally imposed, or pretended to be imposcfl, the breach of tlie 
blockade has now become the rule, instead of die exception : 
And, while wc affect to prevent France from trading with any 
other country, in order to starve her into a compliance with the 
law of nations j — while we tell America that we are reduced, by 
the state of the war and the conduct of the enemy, to the dis- 
agreeable necessity of preventing all commerce with France, — 
while we express our unfeigned regret, that the course of hostilities 
shoukl fivll heavy upon American trade, and protest, that nothing 
could reconcile us to such an act of apparent harshness towards 
neutral rights, but the absolute impossibility of permitting the 
enemy of all order, to trade in any degree whatever with any 
nation in the world (for our case is this, or it is nothing): Wc at 
the same time encourage our own clandestine traffic with that 
same enemy as much as we can, and allow all neutrals who will 
submit to certain indignities, and to conditions beneficial to our- 
selves, as ample a trade with blockaded Trance as they ever be- 
fore enjoyed : So that the principle of the original orders of 1 807 
is revived underhand, and in detail ; and the blockade of 1809, 
when interpreted by the licenses, is found to mean, like that pf 
1807, only a monopoly, under the iiilposing disguise of such a 
measurie as might press haixl on the enemy, ana oblige iieutrala 
to resist his encroachments, while it forced him to observe thfll 
public law at' Furope. 

* In what light such measures are viewed in our Prize courts, 
WT may easily see, by consulting their latest decisions : for, till 
lately, they would allow of no illegal proceedings, even when 
strictly retaliatory. But, now that they have relaxed the an- 
cient niles, and allowed one belligerent to break the law, in 
order to punish another for a breach of it, we shaU still find 
tlicm connning within much narrower bounds than the C go- 
vernment is disposed to w^alk by, tliis right of letaiiation. The 

case 
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ca'-c of the Fo.r^ recently clecidecl by Sir William Scott, is oh 
many accounts of* peculiar autliority in the present discussion j 
but chiefly for this reason, that no former judgment of our 
Prize tribunals ever showed such deference to the municipal le- 
gislation of the country, and such disposition to mix it up with 
the public law in regulating their decisions. In the outset, Sii* 
William Scott declares our Orders in Council to be purely 

* rctaliaUmf. They are so declared in their own languaue, 

‘ and in the uniform language of the Government which 

* has established them. I h.ive no hesitation in saying, that 
^ they w’ould cease to * be just if they censed to be rctahatory ; 

^ and they would cease to be retaliatory, from/thc moment the 
‘ enemy retracts, in a sincere manner, those measures of his, 

‘ wliich they were intended to retaliate. ’ p. 4. 

It ha\iiigbccn objected by Dr Herbert, one of the counsel 
for the cliiimanf, that the Orders in Council are not retaliato- 
ry, ina'-miicli as they are acconijmnied \\ ii'h the License trade, 
tho learned Judge thus proceeds to coinnumt on that objection. 
‘ It ia incumbent upon me, I think, to take notice of an objcc- 

* tion of J^r //er^r/’s, to the cxhtence of the Orders in Coun- 
‘ cil — namely, thnr liritish subjects are, iiotwitl)standiiig, per- 
‘ milted to trade vith Fiaru'Cy and that a blockade, wliich ex- 

* eludes the subjects of all other countries from trading witli 
‘ porta of tho eiien y, and at the same time permits any accesfi 
‘ to tho«e ports to the subjects of the State which imposes it, 

* irregular, illegal, and null. And 1 agree to the position^ that 
‘ a bluckadc^ imposed far the purpose of obtaining a comrneixiat 

* monopolif for the j)rha(e advantage of the State ^^ hich lays on 
‘ su(h ilockade^ iii illegal and void^ on the ver y principle upon 

* ■a/i'cA it isjounded. ’ (p. 10.) He then endeavours to show that 
tho Tacense trade is not so extensive as to come, or to bring the 
iiKasure of which it forms a part, witliin the scope of this ob- 
9('rvation. TJie fact, however, it now appears, is otherwise ; 
a very large trade having been carried on under license between 
this country and Uie coast pretended to be blockaded by our 
Orders in Council. He further remarks, that the Litoiise trade 
is clutfly in tlic liands of foreigners : But surely it signifies no- 
thing to the principle, whether we, underhand, violate our own 
blockade by our own or by foreign vessels, so long as we prohi- 
bit neutrals from trading with Prance directly, llie last an- 
swer w hich he gives to the objection amounts to this, that the 
French decrees, conferring on us a right to blockade France 
rigorously, ‘ it is }iot for other countries to inquire how far this 
‘ cimntry irifiy be able to relieve itself furtlier ifom the aggres- 

* sions.of the enemy. ’ . But why is it hot ? and how^ docs this 
agree with the large udini^snioii, that a blockade, which ends in 

‘ commercial 
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* commercial monopolvj is illegal and void, on the very princi- 

* pie upon which if is founded r ’ Is not this relaxation of tlu- 
blockade, take it in whatever light we may, a relaxation, in our 
own favour, of the pressure wliich we pretend must needs be in- 
flicted upon the enemy, and which w^e viiidicate in regard to its 
effects upon neutrals, only on the ground of its absolute neces- 
sity to the subjugation of that enemy ? Has not then the neu- 
tral a full right to complain of our conduct, in pretending to de- 
stroy his trade, for the better management of the war, and the 
more speedy attainment of peace, when all that we do, in reality, 
is to transfer it out of his hands into our own, for the more pro- 
fitable carrying on of bu^siness, and the more speedy acquisition 
of wealth ? — Have who do such things, any riglit to abuse 
the Dutch, who blockaded a city, and secretly sold it provisions 
and stores — determined, it should sccm, to make the most of 
their war, and, if they could not lake the place, to turn its re- 
sistance to a good account ? 

The principle, then, of the new "system — new at least in oz/?* 
I’rize courts, and repugnant to the rules laid down by our most 
eminent Judges licretofore, is profit and monopoly, and not r(‘- 
taliation or self-defence. But, more recently, it has been recom- 
mended on such grounds, in a manjier still more avowed and un- 
blushing, His Majesty's ministers are said to Iiavc lately declared, 
tliat the defence of their measures i csted, net so much on their 
forcing the enemy to retract — ^for this ground it was neccssarv 
to abandon in the face of the notorious facts — but on their tend- 
ency to protect our trade from injurious competition. 
porta of the Debate on 'Loid Dciuderdale’ s and Mr B?'on^harn\< 
Motions upon the Orders in ConneiL) It was contended, that if 
the Orders were withdrawn, there w'ould be iiotliing to prevent 
the manufactures of the Continent from getting into other mar- 
kets, as that of South America, possibly at peace I’rcights, un- 
der cover of the American flag ; and that we should be under- 
sold, or at any rate lose the exclusive j>ossessioii of those mar- 
kets. It was inferred, that to the new measures we ow('d our 
present trade in a great degree ; and that, to protect tliat trade, 
those measures must at all events be persevered in. We shall 
here \\ave all dispute about the matter of* fact, ou 'vUiich this 
jiortciitous doctrine rests. We shall not inquire, whether our 
iiiamifactureR are really come to such a pitch, that they can only 
keep their ground by the assistance of main force. Nor shall 
we ask what the manufacturers themselves say ujion this matter, 
and whether they have any such panic i’cars ? We are at pre- 
gent dealing w^ith a dry question of law — with mere matter of 
right ; stud to clear the way for the argument— indeed to raise 
ihc question at all — vfc must admit tl e facts, on the assumption 

3 of 
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of whicU this most strange of doctrines is brought forward j and 
for the first time, in the history of civilized governments, open* 
ly and daringly avowed, how often soever it may have bwn co- 
vertly acted upon, at least with* a more decent shame. 

We say, then, that though all the facts should be admitted — 
though the greatest gain should be allowed to flow from the Orders 
in Council, and in general from the newfangled right of blockade j 
—this affords not only no defence of those measures, if they are 
otherwise untenable upon principles, but is a topic which can- 
not eyen be stated at all in the argument j—tliat it has no more 
to do with the question, than the great value* of the lx)pty lias 
with the defence of the pirate who is on trial for having plun- 
dered it. The Americans have a right to trade with our enemy, 
unless we can show that justice, ond tlie acknowledged rights of 
belligerents with regard to neutrals, limit or abrogate that right. 
We say, they shall not. trade with our enemy; and when they 
complain of this infraction of their rights, wc answer, that if they 
were permitted to carry on such a trade, it would interfere with 
tlie' gains of our own commerce I 

They who maintain such a monstrous position— they who throw 
it out even as a makeweight in the presentdiscussion— must be prey 
pared to contend, that the love of gain is a just cause of hostilities j 
—and that a nation is at any tinio entitled to make war upon its 
neighbours, for the sake of increasing its own trade. Nay, they 
must be ready to maintain (for it is scarcely going a step further), 
that we have a just right to quarrel with an unoflending people, for 
the sake of plundering their shij)s, and ransacking their w are- 
houses. Now, pnglatid has soinet lines sw'er vci 1 from the only path 
which a great nation can cvci- pursue, cbnsistenlly with its honour 
and character. Slie has carrieil on tlie slavi*-tradc, and defended 
it because it was lucrative. She has seized the property of her 
neighbours, while they confided in the subsisting relations of peace. 
81ie has, on some plea of state-necessity, burnt the capital of a 
friendly state, in order to obtain possession of its warlike resour- 
ces ; But, to tin's period of time, she has never laid it down open- 
ly as a maxim, that all right, and all public law, is at an end 

that interest alone is her guide — and that she has a title to des- 
pise all principles — to make a mock of every thing like justice a- 
niong nations, as often as slie can make a profit by such inonstroug 
deeds of perfidy and violence. Lot us hope that such principle* 
have been rashly hazarded, and will be quickly retracted. Sure- 
ly, if an American w^ar is so dear to oiu* rulers— if they must 
at all risks have a rupture with the only free people beside our- 
selves now left in the world — if they are quite resolved upon 
finally shutting up tlie best and safest market which yet remain* 
to our industry— tliey may find some less revolting .pretext on 

* • wliicli 
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wliich to fouiid llicif i non sure ; and we ferventK trust, that so 
great a calamity may fall u})oii tl)e country and the w^orld, unat- 
tended by the additional and most needless aggravation of a ma- 
nifesto, which outrages all the principles that hold either men or 
nations togethe)*, and stand between ns and universal anarchy. 

We have liad occasion to speak of the legality, or illegalitv, 
of the Orders in Coimeil, and llie instructions connected with 
them, as a matter capabk^ of b. iug discussed and decided upon 
in judicatures actually existing. V/e liave been supposing, tliat 
there are court** where redress may be obtained by iiuli\iduals 
against acts ol’ force, inconsistent vdth the law of nations ; and 
wc arc willing to please oiirselve-s witli the idea, that the perni- 
cious example of France has not ‘“hut nj) those fountains of jus- 
tice, and left in tlieir rovun ^ome imjuire and uncertain channels, 
flowing at tiie eoi^imand, or by tii<‘ ca})nee, o^pehtieiaiis. I’he 
ih*ize courts are imder-^tood to be judicature'^, which decide the 
questions coming b.‘l‘oro tin m according to the principles of the 
general law of nations, recognized all*o^e^ the civilized w'ork!- 
This law is jiroverbially llie same in e\ery country, like that of 
nature: 'Son cht aha Uo.iur^ aria Alhuih. Were it others 
indeed, tluav could he no such tiling ; and to speak of a 

w'oulcl be a mockery. '^iVo paities, then, come before such 
a court ; tlie one demanding condeminuion of a vessel or cargo, 
seized luider a certain Order of f’oimcil, and the other resisting 
the demand, and el.iiniing reMitiilion. Wdiat (|iiestions do they 
thus rai'-e for adjudication ? I'^irst, v hetlier the Order in Coun- 
cil w’as consistent with, or repugnant tf> the law' of nations.^ 
iNext, whether t]u‘ seizure w’as made within the lerins of tin 
Order ? 'Tlie fn*l of these questions is to the fail as material 
as the scx'ond ; lurause the court mint decide accoiding to the 
law of nations, and disti ibnte equal justice between the govern- 
mciii of the count ly wJiere it happens to sit, anil tlie govern- 
ment ■> or subjects of foreign statC'^ ; and llie Order being, in 
truth, a mere act of one of the two go\erumeiits, its legality i* 
a question for tlie coiiit. 

Snell is the gonerai doctrine, we apjirehend, on this subject — 
hiU it laid down so imicli more clearly and forcibly by the 
t pP‘I>i‘,Ced Jndg’c* to W'ho»e opinions we liu\c so often referred, 
that w(* must be excused for calling in liis justly revered aulho- 
iilyto our support. — W\' allude to his beautiful judgment in 
the fc'UKms ca*.e of tJie Swedish coinoy (The Maiia^ Fauhniy 
Jime 11, 1799.) 'lliis was a question, as our readirswdll ic- 
eolliH't, respecllng the right of search for contraband of war, 
d'lie Swedish con\oy had been met by an English cruizer, 
and, acting imdei* t]j/' undisputed oi der^ of llu'ir cwvu govcri.* 
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mcnt, they had refused to bo searched. For thi^ refusal of the 
convoy ship, and for preparing to repel force by force, the mer- 
chant ships wore seized and brought in for condemnation. Each 
party acted under the orders of their respective governments, 
who severally held tlic opposite opinions touching the right of 
search ; — England maintaining it in pi-oclainntions, orders and 
manifestoes — Sweden, with the other Baltic powers, denying it, 
as tlicy had done twenty years before ; and embotlying tJieir de- 
nial in state papers and conventions. To determine this im- 
portant and much disputed question between the two jiarties, 
was the delicate task which now devolved upon Sir William 
Scott — and whicli isr universally admitted, we believe, to have 
been performed byhim\^ith the greatest justice and ability. 

* In forming my judgment, (says this distinguished Judge), I 

* trust that it lias not escapc'd my anxious recollection for one 
^ moment what it is that the duty of my station calls for from 
‘ mo ; namely, to consider myself stiitioncd here, not to dc- 
^ liver occasional and sliiftini> opinions, to present jn^rposei 

* of parliadar 7iaf tonal iatereJy but to administer, with indif- 
‘ fercncc, that justice which the law of natiojis holfU out, wdlli- 
‘ out distinction, to indc})endent stales, some hapjKming to be 

* neutral, and some to be belligerent. J'ho seat of judicial au- 

* thority is indeed locall^^here in tlie lie^l'peient comitiy, accord- 

* ing to the known Lw and practice ol' nations ; but the 

^ itself HAS no loculitij. It is the duty of the person who sits 
‘ liere, to detei mine this question evuclly as he w ould determine 

* the same quebtion if* sitting at >ytockb()]in ; — to assert no pre- 
‘ tcn^'iniis on the part of (b*eat Britain wdiich ho would not 
‘ allow to Sweden in the same circnnistanees 5 — and to impose 

no duties on Sweden as a neutral eoiiritiy which ho would not 

* admit to belong to Great Biitain in the siune cliaracter. If, 

‘ tbercfoie, I mistake th(‘ law in this matter, 1 mistake that 
‘ wliicii I consider as tlic universal law upon the question ; — a 
‘ question regaiding one of the mo'^t im])oilant rights of belli- 
‘ gerent nation'', relatively to ueutrals. * (1. Unh, 350.) 

He tlnm inquires, wdietlicr tlie claim of Faigland is supported 
by the principles of tlie law of nations, as collected from autho- 
rity and from the general practice of states ; — and, dt'tcrmiiiing 
that it is consistent with those jTiiiiciplos, he asks, wliethcr the 
authority of the neutral sovereign, being interposed, can leg.illy 
vary the rights of the belligerent — wliieli he answers very eleai- 
ly in the negative: and, in every part of ln\ argument, where 
he appeals to the practice of nations, lie will be satislied with 
nothing short of uniforiii and constant usage ; — where lie relies 
on pretensions, those pretension^ must h 'w ix-en u(jui(‘seed in 
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by the world generally. Indeed, when he quotes the proclama- 
tion 1672, and the Order of Council 1664, he says, ‘ I am 
aware, that in those orders and proclamations are to be found 
some articles not very consistent with the law of nations, 
underscood now, or indeed at that time, for they are express!} 
censured by Lord Clarendon. * ‘ But, ’ he adds, * the arti- 

cle I refer to is not of those he reprehends ; and it is observ- 
able, that Sir Robert Wiseman, then the king's advocate-ge- 
neral, who reported upon the articles in 1673, and expresses 
a disapprobation of some of them as liarsh and novel, does not 
mark this article with any observation of censure. ' {ibid. 368.) 
Ill the same spirit we find the learned Judge ruling ano- 
ther great question, in tlie case of the Find Open^ Martensony 
already referred to. Mentioning the pretension of the French 
government to condemn in neutral ports as ‘ an attempt made 
‘ for the very first time in the world, in the year 1799,’ he 
adds, ‘ In my opinion, if it could be shgwn that, regarding mere 
‘ speculative genera] principles, sucli a condemnation ought to 
‘ be deemed sufficient, that would not be enough more must 
‘ be proved: it must he sho'i^n that it is conformal Ic to the usage 

* and practice of nations.^ — ‘A great part,’ lie continues, ‘of 
‘ the law of nations, stands on no oilier foundation. It is iii- 
^ troduced, indeed, by general principles, but it travels with 

* tho'-c general principles only to a certain extent j and if it 
‘ stops there, you are not at liberty to go further, and to say 
‘ that mere general speculations wx)nld bear you out in a farther 
‘ progress. For instance, on mere general pnncijilcs it is law- 
‘ fill to destroy your enemy ; and mere general jirincipits make 
‘ no gi’cat difiercnce as to the maimer by which this is to be 
‘ effected ; but tlic conventional law of iiuuikind, whicli is evi- 
‘ denced in their practice, doe^ make a dLstinclioii, and allows 

* some, and prohibits other inodeb ol“ destruction j and a belli- 
‘ gcreiit is bound to confine himself to those modes which the 
‘ common practice of mankind has employed, and to relinquish 
‘ those which the same practice has not brought within the 
‘ ordinary exercise of war, however sanctioned by its principles 
‘ and pui-pobcs. ’ Wc earnestly recommend this excellent pas- 
sage to the attention of those w ho sent a brigade of blood- hounds 
to track and tear in pieces the Maroon negroes in Jamaica ; and 
more recently endea\onred to deprive the enemy’s hospitals of 
©nc of the most healing plants which providence has bestowed 
upon suffering mortals. To tlic authors of tlie same measure's 
we would submit the following paragrajih. ‘ It is my duty not 
‘ to admit, that because one nation has tliought proper to de- 
‘ part from the common usage of the world, and to meet tlie 
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‘ uotico of m.inki.ul in a new and unjn'cocclonled manner, that 
‘ I am on tliat iiceoimt undcT the necessity of acknowledging 
‘ the cjileacv of sncli a novel institution, merely because general 
‘ iLecay miyht gi\e it a degree of couiilc nance, indepencleiit of 

* all from tlie earliest history oi* mankind. The insil- 

‘ 'n/ j i t io the trdi hni\ and Ukruise to the constant 

‘ iisp^iv upon the matter. ’ (1. Itoh. ct srqq.) 

\\ l‘('n we hear in mind the iitt(‘r novelty of tlie new principles of 
Inockade, — tlic'r re])ngnanc 'to constant usage, and to all sound gc- 
]u 1 al principle, andapply to them tlie reasonings now eitcdjWC may 
ff c‘l di>p(»‘'(ci to coikIikIo tliis pait of the argument in the words 
ol ilie -^aine high authoritv, while tiisciissing the doctrines of tlic 
miiU'd nci U alit y. ‘ It is high time that the Icpal merit of such a 
‘ pre tension should be (lisp(>sed of one tvay or other: — It has been 
‘ li'v some lew years past preparing in Europe, — it is extremely 
‘ fit that it shoiihl be l)rought to tlie o\ judicial decision; 

‘ ibr a worse state of things cannot exist, than that of an unde- 
‘ l^aaniiK'd eoiill ct beiw^'en the ancient law of nations, as undei*- 
‘ st^'i^d and j'^Mcti' ed ibr centuries by civil i/ed nations, and a 
‘ modern piojecl of iniiovatioji, utteily inconsistent with it j 
‘ ajjd, i \ \m e\ f)rehensi(>n, not more inconsistent with it tliaii 

* \,iih the a..*!,;, of iieigiibourijig slat('s, and the personal safety 
‘ of tluir re^iH'cli\e subj(cN. ’ (1. IM. 977. ) 

Such w arc kbe sound, enlightened, and con fi. lent doctrines 
j)U'nn li>at d Iw thv^ 1 m m. d Judge, in the yt'ais 1798 and 1799 
— doctii’cs who!'*, imcv>im.ct(d \»itli any ‘ juttent pio po^e oj 

* priiLdi! n iniUoiri i\ ttmf - ’ — uiiiiifhicjiced by any j;reiei*(‘j)ce 

(>r ^ ('i to tfuu })i inii ni .staffs — deincicd from a seal 

* of )in mat atii\ Inirdif him'* ijulecd, but nrcoHiijig to a 

\v Jiieli ‘ h ts no h t idi e, ’ and l)\ one w hose ^ didij it to dtlu - 
‘ inn. // fpi <tH)ii ( I (i( tl j as firiKoutd diii.} lit. nc (he ^cimc question 
‘ ij ^'/i.u ' <•! S{ 0 ' Ltudin .,' — ‘ assfitoqj^ no j)u teinunm^ ou tt(C pait 
‘ of (si ul Jhddin, \.huli he ‘i^'wdd nal alloi. to H'didm,'' li* a 
cjiK'stion had tk n a.'SLii on the legality of a seizure under the 
nev, law of bloclvade, we can ciiteitain but little doubt how^ this 
( ahiienl .)ad<fe wiuiid ha\e di’alt with it j and, ceitainly, none 
Aiiiatever, as to the aiuhorily which he would liave allowed 
to the mere proclamation of the one belligerent, when cited 
in th(' mainier, and with the force of statute law, to o\eiTule 
tile claim of a neutral. So, too, must neutral nations hii\e 
thought j and, satisfied wdtli the sound and impartial pi inciples 
A\hich were' so explicitly laid dowui in the cases of the Had (hfcn 
and Sneed ish cuuunj^ the} accjiiiesced in the particular ajiplicatiou 
of them, hard lliongh it liaiipeacd to bear on their hitere&ls in 
those individual instances. 
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Twelve years have passed away since the period of those beau- 
tiful doctrines — an interval not marked by any ^cj^.cral chancre 
of character amonc; neutrals, or any new atrocifus on llie 
part of the bcllio^ercnts, — distinfruished by no pretensions wliicli 
had not frequently bc'fore been set up by the diiTej enl i)arties in 
the war, except that on both sides the n^ht of unlimitwl block- 
ade had been asserted. Inaiice complaining that lM\n;]aud, in 
J 806, and previously, exercised tl) is power, Jiad declaim d Kur- 
land and her colonies in a state of blockade ; and EuiiLind, in 
iicr turn, proclaimed all IVance, and her alihs, b]e,ek:ided. 

/'•Ihere were orders and decrees on both sides ; and both )jarlies 
acted upon them. The neutrals protested ; and, recollcctir/v 
1 be sound and impartial principles of our Pri/c courts in ITfi.S 
and 1799, they appealed to that ‘ judicial authority v»liich lias 
‘ its scat locally licrc, ’ ])ut is bound to enforce ‘ a law that has 
‘ no locality, ’ and ‘ to determine in J^oiulon exactly as it would 
‘ ill Stockholm. ’ quevtion ;iro-e, wIicIIkt lliose ordia*'? and 

decrees of one belliirei'cnt jmtifiod the cn})lMrc of a neutral tra- 
iler ; and on tlii^- point we find Sir »*' '*( It ilclivc-ring himself 
with his accu-.tomed eloquence, — ’’ith a jiowcr of lan;.>;ua;j!;e, in- 
deed, which never forsake hhm, — a»ul uliicii miirht ha\c con- 
vinced any person, OMXpt the sicieriii'; parties io wiioni it was 
addressed. — Ca<c of'ihc loIJ. 

* It is strictly true, tluy In' llie consliiution of this counlrv, 
® the King in C\)uucil pnsse^-'-es leg:* lative rights o\er this (oint, 
‘ and has power to issue orders and instructions wliieh it li 

* bound to obey and enforce; and tho'^e comtiiute tla* wriilen 
‘ law of this Court- I hese two im position^, that the Court is 
‘ bound to adininisttr the Law of Nations, and that it is bound 
‘ to enforce the King’s Orders in Council, are lu t at all incon- 
‘ sistent vatli each other; bc'cause these Orde:> and Instructions 
‘ are presumed to coidorm lli(aiiselves, under tin* given circum- 

* stances, to tlie priiici])les of its uiiwrhlen law. They are either 
‘ directory a])plicati()n'- of tho->(' princij)les to the rases indie ated 

* in them — cases which, with all the facts and e ireiimstances 
‘ belonging to them, and w'liieh constiliiLe their legal character, 
‘ could be but imperfectly kiionvn to tin* Court ils('ll‘; or th(*y 
‘ are positive Regulations, couMstenl with those principks, a[)- 
‘ plying to matters which re^juire more exact ami dt'/initc rules 
> lliaii tliose general principles are capal)le of lurnishing. 

‘ The constiUUioTi of tin’s Court, nLilively to tlu* legislative 
‘ power of the King in Council, is an ilogons to (hat of the 

* Courts of Common Law' relatively to that of the PailiameiiL, 
^ of this kingdom. I'hosc C’ourts have liieir iinw'ritteii law', the 

apj)ro\ed prliicijuts of natural re.i-on .ind ju-^tice; — they have 

* llkevijie 
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* Iike\\ise the written or statute law in Acts of Parliament, which 
‘ are directory applications of the same principles to particular 
‘ subjects, or positive regulations consistent with them, upon 

* rifittcrs which would remain too much at large, if they were 
‘ left to the imperfect inforjnation which the Courts could ex- 

* tract from mere general speculations. What would be the 

* duty of the individuals who preside in those Courts, if re- 

* quired to enforce an Act of Parliament which contradicted 

* those principles, is a question which I prosmno they would 
‘ not entertain a priori; because they uill not entertain a priori 
^ the supposition that any such will arise. In like manner, this- 

* Court will not let itself loose into speculations as to what would 

* be its duty under such an eniorgeiicy ; because it cannot, with- 

* out extreme indecency, pre‘‘Unie that any such emcrg4mcy will 

* happen ; and it is the le^s dispo&ed to entertain them, because 

* its own observation and experience attest the gt ncral conformity 
‘ of such orders and instructions to its principles oi' unwritten 
‘ law. ’ p. 2, 3. 

Here there are two propositions mentioiicd, asserting two se- 
veral duties which the Court has to perform. One of those is 
very clearly described ; — tlie duty of listening to Orders in Coun- 
cil, and proclamations issued by one of the parties before tlic 
Court ; — the other, the duty oi administering the Law of Na- 
tions, seems so little consistent with the former, that we natural- 
ly go back to tlie preceding passage of the judgment where a 
more particular mention is made of it. ‘ This court, ’ says the 
learned Judge, * is bound to administer the Law^ of Nations to 

* the subjects of other countries, in the diflerent relations in 
‘ which they may be placed towards this countiy and its go- 
^ vernment. This is what other countries have a right to dt'- 

* maud for their subjects, and to complain if they receive it 
‘ not. This is its unwritten law cnidcnced in the course of it^ 

‘ decisions, and collected from the conmioii usage of civilized 
‘ states. ’ 

The fiiultless language of this statement all wdll readily confess 
and admire. Tlie more judicial virtues of dearness and con- 
sistency may be more doublfiil in the eyes of tho'-e wlio liavc* 
been studying the [^aw of Nations under the same Judge, when 
ruling the cases of the Find Oycii and Swedis/i (Jonvoij. It is 
w'ith great reluctance that we enter upon any observations wdiicli 
may appear to (|uestion any thing stated by such accurate re- 
porters as ])r Edwards and Sir C. llobinson, to have been deli- 
vered in the High Court of Admiralty. Butwx' liavcno choice Idt; 
— Vvc 11 . list be eoiitent to make our election between the doetrines 
of 1799 :uid 1811, and to abandon one or tlic other. The re- 
luctance 
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luctance which wc feel is therefore materially diminished ; for, if 
we venture to dispute the law recently laid down by Uie learned 
Judge, it is upon his own authority in times but a little removed 
from the jiresent in })oint of date, and nowise differing from 
them in any other respect. 

How then can the Court be said to administer the unwritten 
law of nations between contejuling states, if it allows that one 
government, within whose territories it ‘ locally has its seat, ^ 
10 make alterations on that law at anj moment of time ? And 
by what stretch of ingennity can we^reconede the position, that 
)*the Court treats tlie English govcrimieiit and foreign cJainiants 
alike, determining llie cause exartly as it would if sitting in the 
claimant’s countiy, witli the new jK>sition, that the Englisli go- 
vernment possesses l(‘gis]ativc powers o\cr the Court, and that 
its orders are in the law of nations what statutes are in the bo- 
dy of municipal i<iw ? These are (juestions wliic’li, we believe, 
the combined si. ill and adebess of the whole Doctors of either 
law may safely lx* defied to answ'er. 

Again : — What analogy is there between the proclamations 
of one belligerent, as relating to points in llic law of nations, 
and the enactments of statute, as regaixling the common law ol 
the land? Were there indeed aii\ general council of chili zed 
states — any congress sucli as that iaiicied in Henry IV.’s famous 
project for a jxrpetiial peace — any amph^cUonic council for 
mochTii Europe; its deciaioiis and edicts might boar to the e- 
stabhMied public law the same relation tliat statutes ha\c to the 
municipal code; bc'cause they would be the enactments of a 
common Inwl, bindiiiir on and ackuN)w Icdged by the wliole bo- 
dy. Hut tlie eJicts ot one stale, in qia^stions betw'een tliat state 
and foreign }U)v>er^ — or between tint stale and the subjects of 
foreign powtr*- — or between tliO'-^^ wlio staiul in the })Lccof that 
rtatc ami i’oicigii go\ciniiuuts or iudi\ iduaJ'^, much more near- 
ly resemble the a^tsofa rty to the cause, tlian the enactmciits 
ol llu* Ia\>' by whirli bvnh jrailics arc bound to abide. 

?hnk the com.ccjuciice'^ (»r mcli li use dtK’trines — such feeble 
an. Jf. nil's,. 'Huy n .the th*ni'^(Ki’- into .‘in imnudiate deni.il 
•that any ^ucli lhni<> as the taw of nations exists, or tliat co itcnd- 
n,g partie liave any common court, to whicli all may rcKirt for 
justice, 'i here may be a nan t for Eientli ca})tor& in bi'ance, 
and lor English captors in Ei gland. To these Inbunals such 
]rartics mji\ rcsjiectively ai>p(..l in safct3 ; Ur the^ dcri\ctheir 
nebis hutn nduts issuttl h\ ll c gingnnncnts of the two coun- 
tiins '-(\eran3"; and those edicts arc good law iti the Prize courts 
0} each. i'or the Aueruan eiaiinant, there i> no law by 

'’'v-hlicrn. I' ud.» .( (i - m) n*rt U \»'jic!i he m iv resort. 
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The edicts of his firoveniment nrc listened to in neither the 
French nor tJjc EnffJish tribunals ; nnd lie is a prey to the or-- 
ders of each beJJi^erent in succession. Perhaps it may be 
ihought quite a siillicieiit hardship, \vitJ)out tills aggravation, 
tliat even under the old and pure system laid down in 1798 and 
1799, the neutral was forced to receive liis sentence in a fonagii 
court— always in the courts of the captor’s comitry. But this 
undoubted rule of law, tcinjiered by the just principles with 
^^]lich it was accompanied, a])})e.*ired safe and harmle'.s. For, 
though the court sat locally in llie belligeia iit country, it dis- 
claimed all allegiance to its government; and ])rofessed to de- 
cide exactly as it wcuild have done sitting In the neutral territo- 
ry. How is it now, vdu^n the Court, silting as before, lias 
iiiade so large a stiide in allegiance, as to ]wol'ess an implicit o- 
bedicnce to the orders of the bellii^eicnt government williiii 
who-c dominions it act*- ? 

That a government should i' ue ( di<'t r 'pugunut to the Law 
of Nations, may boa supposition mr»vii I ingiy admitted; but it 
IS out jK)t couti niy l<) the (.?< l ; for all eovvaniijcnts liave done 
so — r4nd Eiiglaiid au'ong du' j.-f, accoidiiig to tlie learned 
Judge’s own stateimi t. XeiJser will it a\ail to sa;, that, to iii- 
epiirc into the }>robal)le coiuluct (*f tlif' IVi/e cemrts ni sucli cir- 
cumstances, is to favour a supjiosition, \vhich cannot be cnler- 
lained ‘ ^.ilhoul (nhrtvc indcLce' u 'A or to compare this with 
an inqiiny into tlie probable conduct of iiuniicipal courts, in the 
event of a statute being passed repugnant to the principles of 
nninicijial law. TLt* cases arc quite dissii.nlar. The line of 
<'onduct for municipal courts in such an emennney, clear. 
No one ever doubted that they mu^l obty the Lrw. Jlu' old 
law is abrogated, and they can only look to tin* m w. But the 
courts of prize arc to administer a law \i]ii(h cannot, according 
to Sir William Scott, (and, il wcerr, it is under the shelter of 
a gi’ino autliorily), be alU'red by the practice' of one nation, nn- 
!e-s it be ac(|uiesced in by the rc't Ibr a course f)t years ; for he 
lies laid down tiiat the Jtiw, w ith w liich liny are conversant, is 
tt> lie gathered fiom gener.il principle , as exemplified in the 
constant and ceariuon usage of all nalions. 

J^Tliaps it ma\ bi ing the present c.ise sonu'wliat raarcr tlie 
feelings of lh(' l eader, ii* lie figures to hitns''lj‘ a w ai bitw en A- 
lucrica and ldau<f', in w hicli Fngland is lUMilraJ. At fiisl, the 
Fiiglif-h trade !'» (ngio - all th'^ eominei'ce wJiich each belllg^'ieiit 
sac riticc's to in > quarrel w ill) Ids advcT‘ary, Sjxcdily llu two 
beh'g(Tcnts bcv’oinc jcelous cf I'aigland, and endeavour to diaw 
lier into t!u ir st. 'i bt v i^^sne (I(cr(Cr, a:uiin!'t each ollu'r 
;b( lidmillv , but, indllM, inm ing hai J on ih^' J’j’glch tiaJe; 
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and English vessels are carried by scores into the ports of Ame- 
jica and of France. Here iJiey appeal to the law of nations; 
but are told, at Paris, that this lawaxlniits of niodificatiojis, aial 
tliat the French courts must be bound by the decrees of the 
Tuillcrics ; at New York, that American courts take the law 
of nations from Wasliington ; and, in botli tribunals, that it is 
impossible, ‘ •wilJioii/ extreme ivdeccucy^ ’ to suppose tlx' rase of 
any public act of state being done, AVjhich sliall be an inlVinge- 
iijcnl on the law of nations. The argument may be long, and 
its Avindings intricate and subtle; but the result is short, })lain, 
^(ind savouring of matter of fact, rather than matter of law: — All 
tlie English vessels carried into cither country would be con- 
demned as good and lawful prize to tlic captors. 

Let us not in(|uirehow short a time the spiTitofwrnat ion would 
endure such a state of public ln^d\ and how^ spi’idily the sn))posed 
case would cease to apply, by our flag ccasiiig to bcMicutral. Hut 
let us, on this account, lea»Mi to have some patience with a free 
and p(;wcrfui pi<)j)ie, (juite iiuhpeiideiit of u^, wlien we liiu! thciu 
soinew hat s<)i*e ui]d{'r tlie a}')>lication of these new doctrine^- - 
tliC'C recent innovritions <11 Sir William Scott’s soiuid pi iu- 
vciph’s of law ; and let us the more steadily bear in mint! tlial 
greal Judge's rt'i'iark on <i!iolher ])arl of the subject. ‘ If it 
‘ were lit tliat ^uch a sla1(' should be introduced, it is at hast 
‘ necessary tliat it should lx‘ inlroduceil in an avowed and in- 
‘ tclligil']^' manner, and noi in a way which, professing gravr- 
‘ I3’ to atllu re tvi lint system Avliich Ins Ibr ccnturi(‘s j)rcvailed 
‘ among ci\i’i c'd slatc^^, and urging at the saiue time a j)iTlcn- 
‘ sioii un('vl\ inconsistent with ail il.. known jirincijdc^, deli\ers 
‘ over tlia w!oJe matter at onc(' to Ltcrnai coiitj'overs^^ and con- 
^ fiict, at thf ('\yen'.c of the ('('n-iiiit hazird of the harmony of 
* stales, and of the li\es an<l <ireties of innocent iiulhiduals. ’ 


Aur. 111. I^iichrsis L,(i])povi*’n , ry^ '-( Tour in Dapland. Ni)w 
/irs< pubiislx'd from the original ?dainiscri])t Journal of the 
itlebiafed Linna'us ; by J v.wj.s Kdwatid Swim, M. IL 
F. K, S. 8ic. President of llie LiiiUicaii Society. 2 vol. 
8 VO. London, 1811 . 

*^111: name of fust occurs in tlif' writings of Saxo- 

(Irammaticus, who coirjpt>sed hi> lliv^tory of Denmark 
ibout the close of the twdftli c* ntur*. . At the tlivieiice of three 
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posed to have fir'll made it known beyond the limits of northem 
Kuropc. * ‘ Charles the Ninth, King of Swedland ' (to use 

tlie language of ScliefTcr, as rendered by Ijis Oxojiian trans- 
lator, ‘ in tlic year 1600), being desirous to know the truth 
^ of that country, sent two liinious inathomiiticians, Annu 

* Foi'siuSy a Swedish professour, and Hicnriyinus Birkholfcny a 

(jcrman, with instruments, and all necessaries, to make wli it 

‘ discoveries they could of iMpIaud ; who, at tlicir i*eturn, did 
^ certify, and make it out, that beyond the elevation of the pole 

* 73 degrees, there was no continent towards tlie north but tlie 

‘ great frozen sea ; and that the f.u lhest })oint was Norniiiiy or. i 
^ Noy'ccipy not fir from the castle of IVurdhorisc. * 

John SelicHer hi nisei f was born at btnisburg, in 1621, and 
was, by Christina of Sivcdcn, a])|\)inteii ]>:ore>;sor of ci?id 
JUiefonc in the Universily oi‘ Upsala. ( )f !:is enidi^^e tomes, 
hh I^apponiay which was )>rinled i;l IVai/IJ* .t in 1673, is still 
the most po))ular. It consists of tiri)t\-ii\e short chapters, 
which arc distributed with little regard to ineJuxI, and exhibit 
a greater display of h'nriiing lietii of phiIaso])hical di‘*cornnient. 
in the arrangement of hi‘ )nal*‘^‘riaK, lie was avow'Mly assistetl 
by the CiuuKxiior of Sweden; and ajipears not only to have 
Juid accc^j to such niaintnTipl and printed doennients as could 
llien be procured, and to liave frequently availed liimself of oral 
eomniuuications wit)’ native Lap!ttiul.“rs, but, tliougli tlie cir- 
cumstance is latticed only incidenlally, and as of no moment, to 
jjave aelLrally travelled through part of the country which he 
ele'Cribese 

In J681, three rambling young Frenchmen, Corhnv/iy Fcr~ 
rovity and FrinnnA the dramatist, undertook a wild (’xpeditioii 
to Holland, Denmark, and Sweden. At the ^ngg(’stion of the 
King of the ]:i>t mentioned couuirv, they suddi'nly 2 Ts()iveil to 
pay their respects to J^apland, and ncluajly penetrated to 
fiotresky a lake Joitp Icap^ucs in length, and ilic source of the ri- 
ver 

* Tiiere is a brief de-eiij>tioii ol’ lu-plami, in dial gn'at ni;jrtS of 
obscure history, entitkd, nii.]>:iiua lilu'^lrata, pubiislied at 
I’ort in 1603. At p. I:-! t of the 2'1 vol., there is a jialhetic piece, 
called Deploraiio Gvnlis Luppiamr, which i;. follow cd e.p i 7 a siiort 
Fappio! Drscripiio, — both addressed to tlie Pope, by a Icanu’'! jier- 
fion who takes the name of Dairianus a does, under date of l.OU), 
Mention is here made of their po\ert\% their reinmecr, and tlKir 
incantations ; upon whidi I i-,c subject there is the Ibllowiiig edifying 
intelligence. ‘ incantaniciitl . wsic pollenl ut luocs in medio c’lr^n ri ti- 
.noant, sic ul nulla vi veiU(fMi' • cano\^‘ii inalem sot(j 

Tirp^iitiim ct{ 1 cmailOy fori.s r.aimn ;l 4‘ trairtr' iilitis, cai.*ur ; a 
nt ;ib iiitclb uccep’, spiritie dli nUar.* nr ' 
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Ter Tornea. On the stimmit of an adjacent mountain, they 
erected a monument of their excursive wanderings, and graced 
it with the following Latin inscription, for the perusal of the 
bears, and other country gentlemen of Lapland. 

‘ Gallia nos genuit^ vidit nos Africa^ Gan gem 
* Hausimus^ Evropamquc ocidis ludvavimus omnem ; 

‘ Casibus cf variis acti ietraque mariqvcj 
‘ Hlc tandem detimns^ nobis iibi (kfiiit orbis. 

‘ De FntcouRr, De Coruerov, Kegnard. 

‘ Anno die 22 Aiigusti, ’ 

A lively and entertaining account of this expedition was af- 
terwards published by Kegnard ; though not, as might be ima- 
gined, very remarkable for scientific accuracy. 

The cc‘lebrated ]Maupertuis, one of the French academicians, 
who were commissioned to measure a degree of the meridian 
under the })olar circle, lias made a ^\e]I-kiiown report of their 
fecientihe o))crati()ns ; but hi*> collateral descriptions and remarks 
refer chiefly to the neighbourliood of Tornea. A narrative of 
the same expedition, by the Abbe Outhier, though it did not 
appear till l74t, is nevertheless very inferior to Unit of Mau- 
pertuis, both in iv'^pcct of sprightliness of expression, and cor- 
rectness of stylo: yet, it compri'- ^ severnl additional parti- 
culars, it mey be rcga^detl as a useful supplement. 

Nc'rJy about tiie ‘'.nu*' jieriod, Pelir fldgstrcmi, pastor of 
Gelliwliare, in tlu' pr(>\ nice (U published his account of 

Swedish Lapland j a woik windi «iboiuul invaluable remarks, 
but in which, a]s(j, tie prejuiH<v s of the lauhi-ran divine are 
hinghably blended witli cliimei ea' foi* il>e cauvosion of 

these hypf'iborf m de eifs into hn” 1 ' and fioutay mea- 

dows. 1'he more rational and s vl. e st.itfMicnt^ of this good 
and well-meaning | ji^on, may be pi’oiitaby pern (‘d in eonjunc- 
lioij wltii the nyrieullurnl and slatisticel ob' nations (ji’ Kliren- 
nni'm, wlio vlsiied .\selule I^ipknu!, or, as I’c Uru:^ if, }V* d 
ill the -lie... K r of* I'il’, and \.iu'-)e pmu m) d ikleit 
is an o\ersU\u»nd seiilimeiilcili"\ in kuoiir of ilic savi ge a n.L- 
lion of mankind. 

Knud I.ccni, oi Leemius, professor of the Lapland ! 
at 1 front htiin, and who n^sirled ten ycais in Laj)laud in the ca- 

i iacity of a Danish ln!^sion:^ry, i*- the . utlior of' a treatise whi' li, 
)V tlie command of C in i^tiaii \'Il, w as jnibilshed at Cdipcnha- 
geii in. 176"., under the ti'le of'* J)r LajqKntibns Lnunaychur 
Commenlaiio ; ’ and which we regret lluii we ha\e not been able 
to procure, since its cinnaeter h-r accuraev i'- undcrsiood to 
.'^nind veiv hi^>]i with tlu* inerali of ib** Sortn. 

I'd’oJU lids Air Je^tph .U ' d a n.: :^o of Italy, 

in 
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in 1T9S and 1799, look a cooling jaiint flirou^ijh Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Lapland, to llic North Cape, reported to have 
drawn many of hit. observations on the charncter and cnstonis 
of the Laplanders. His work, whicli was published in London, 
and in the Feo/zV// language, has obviously recciveil cnilKlh^Ji- 
wrnis from the hand ol' its inanufactiircr ; but contains, no.er- 
ihelcss, much autlientic and entertaining information, and is 
suitably illusti’ated by engravings and a large sliei't map, copied 
fiH)m aron llermcliii’s collection. 

Mr Consett vvtJiild scarcely pardon ns, pei hajis, if we over- 
look<d bis seemly (juart.o. This 'Hnt]('man accompanied Sir I L. 
(r. kiddell, Hail, and Mr Low# ^ on a trip to ^i'oinea, occasion- 
efl I ^ a v\ager. TJie gallant tiio, in llie (*(y use c'f about lillv' 
<l‘i’ ■>, nie.e ur('(I ov(‘r a s]' K*^‘ of throe llxai md se\eii luiiidred 
nnd (‘igljiy-f »iir niiles, and retm nod, inlhe‘.injo ]n)uble st^It, 
with tiv'' r('ip-(ie«T and t'ao Laplan<l ]die!(h in tlien* 
tiain * Tlxre au‘ sevei.il jndici^ms remailv> iij^ou cookoiv in 
the coiir^'-e of tin . v olumt' j — l)ot llic sum oi iIk' audiors phiJo- 
^()]>hij is rc -ei ved ibi liie ( Oiiclu^iciu, vJu re lie iiKAlo^tly annouiu’cs 
tins nn)jovtanl and consoiim; truth, that nobo(i\ can ‘ (k^crilie 
‘ tin' cojiiforl arising fi’oi.i a y/od , nd a boltfc vj honrd 

^ })(nt^ so well as he who ba . been ir vi jiit of both. ’ 

In regard to the volumes now Iicb're in, — a very infatuated 
discijile of the Liuna*aii school, ora Mvy cjuliirinf!; nu'inber of 
our ovvii fraternit'^ , may p< rhap *' jx a'(‘\e thc'ir ])eiusal in (heir 
original and rli^Jointf\l form ; but tlx* bulk oi‘ our rcadc'i's, v’^e 
are persiinidcd, wiil thanf iis for selecting hoiii the motley mass 
^he substance of tlic more important statements, and distribnt- 
big it undir a lew general heads, ih'loie we ji’oc^'eil, liouever, 
to the di'-chacge of tins part of our dutv, it ii\ay be jirojx'r to 
advert to some ofllxNc lircumslances wliich have a inort* ])<>int- 
ed relerence to tix' jouniiJisl Jii>n>ojr, and wiiicli, Iroin tlxir zzz- 
divi'hinlltii^ if we may be allowid tlie e\})rt''si )n, are ealculated 
lto excite a certain degree ol* iut'*rest, indi pi'ixicntlv oi lbe local 
information wliicb his notice's are inleiuled to convty. 

From the sliort abstract inserted in tlie Aj-pendix, we learn, 
that Tdiina'iis liad prcs(*nt(*d to the lloval Academv i ' Sciences 
of a imr.xjriai relative to his ynojected tour ; uxl that, 

ill consequence ol’ tliis application, he was commissioned by tliat 
Society to make a jirogress througli J.apiand, lor tlx' puijiose of 
bivestigaling its natural liistory. Mav ing jirocuret! hi^ iustriir- 
tic'Tis and jiassport, Ix' nccoidiiigly salhed !oUh IVom r;)''ela, 

^ on the F^th of Alay 1792, at eleven o'clock, Iv'iug at ih.i^ 
* time vMthin half a day oj‘ twenty- five iiais of age. ’ The 
ornjdii^' sivJe of Iiis equipniMil a»>d cosimne, wiuild Ij al e no 
fh'^jAlwible fgure in the vvntings of C'erv aiit^ 
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‘ !iMy clotlios consisted of a liglit coat of Westgothland linsey- 
wools(*v cloth without folds, lined with red shalloon, having smaft 
cuffs, and collar of shag ; leather breeches ; a round twg; a green 
leather cn[), and a })air of half boots. I carried a small leather bag, 
half an ell in length, but sonun^hat less in breadtli, furnished on one 
side \\ ilh hooks and eyes, so that it could he opened and shut at 
pleasure'. This bag contained one shirt ; two pair of false sleeves ; 
Uvo h(il/\shhls ; an inkstand, pencase, microscope and spyingglass ; 
a gauze cap to protect me occasionally from the gnats ; a comb ; my 
journal, and a parcel of paper stitclied together for drying plants, 
both in folio ; my manuscript Ornithology, Floni Uplnndica, and 
Chf/rneferrs ornnici. I More a hanger at my >idD, and carried a 
^mall fo^v llngpic-ro, as Vvcll as aji ocLangular sLick, graduated for the 
purpose of measuring. ’ 

As our chivalrous uaturalist, thus accoutml, traversed, in the 
^!u)i*l space of live nionlhs, a route of six luiiKlrcd and thirty- 
tlirce Swedish, or tliree tliousand seven hundred and nincty- 
ilglit EiigiiMi lades, through tile wikhs of tlie (‘Xtreiuc North, 
we may rea^onaldy suppose, that he w^ould encounter diveis 
mishaps, and cultivate an ac(iuaiiit:ince with fatigue and periL 
Wt‘ find liini, accordingly, commencing his no\ iciate, by slid- 
ing down a liiii of (ui tl^e scat of honour, aiul at the risk 
of im Cling wiifi a Imom' n ?gmeiit of rock, or a precipice, eithei 
of Vvliich W'oidd h‘i\i duhbeJ him wilh the lionoui’s of* scientific 
mari^rdoiu. dv repetition oi‘ the same <M'i(ical jnodc of conve\- 
aiice, anivong; the I a[)leaid Alps, tlircaUmcd, lie slid akmg 

* with the rapidity ol' an arrovv' from a bow, ’ to entomb him 
In an a\idaiiclie. On another occa‘:(m, hr dc-fiance of (he re- 
monstrances of the s')]K*r-miiided n'iti\t’, he boldly tletf'rminod 
to •‘^:])lor(‘ a ca\e"n in the mountain id* Skiila. * Vriih mncli 
*■ difilciiltv, ’ ^ay^ he, ‘ I prevailed on two men to show me the 
‘ way. \V(' tiimh.'tl tlie rocks, crcoju’ng on our ihaiuls and 

* knees, and often back again. had no sooner ad- 

‘ vanced a little, than cll our labour we.s lest by a rctrograd«‘ 
^ motion. Sometinus we caught hold of busiics, bomtlinus of 
‘ •-’nail ])rojectnig sttjiKs. I iad they faiK'd iis, which wa.s very 
‘ lik^'K to have, been tin' (a e, our lives miglit have paid for it. 
‘ I was follow ine' one of the men in climbing- a steep rock j but 
‘ seeing the ('iher Imd licttcr ••success, I endeavoured to overtake 
^ him. 1 luul but just left my former situation, when a large 
‘ uiH'-s of rock broke ioo-e from a spot w hich my late guide Iiad 
‘ just passed, and fell exactly where I had been, with sncli lorce 

* that it sti iick fire as it w'cnt. If I had not providentially 
‘ changed iny route, nobody w'ould ever have heard of me more* 
‘ fdhortly aft(n*wards, another fragment came tmubliug down. 

* 1 am not i:ure that the jnaii did not roll it down on purpobC. 

‘ At 
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« At length, quite s))cnt witli toil, wc reached tlie object of our 
< pursuit, which is a cavil}^ in the middle ol’ the mountain. ’ 

Our autlior having dc'flected from the main road in West- 
Bothnia, was speedily admonished of his error by liis palfrey, 
which, at almost every -^tep, stumbled on stones, at the hazard 
of Ins rider’s life ; and winded through devious and intricate 
tracks, which ‘ nothing human could have followed.’ Animat- 
ed, however, by ‘the sayiug of the wise king, that nothing is 
‘ impossible under the sun, ’ away he rushes, upon an unstiilfed 
saddle, regardless of the fury of ‘ all the elements ; ’ of the 
‘ depending boughs, loaded with rain drops ; ’ and ‘ aged 
‘ pines, * whicli, ‘ overthrown by the wrath of Juno, ’ lay pros-/ 
tratc in his path. In traversing a ghiciere, in Norwx‘giaii l-ap- 
land, he w^as ‘ often carried otfhis fe('t by the impetuosity of the 
‘ blast, and rolled a coTisiderable w’ay down the hill. ’ This 
once happened in so dangerous a place, that, ‘ after rolling 

* to the distance of a gunshot, 1 arrived near tlie brink of a 
‘ precipice ; and thus iny part in the drama had very nearly 

* come to an end. ’ Again, ns the discharge of a fovvlingpiccc 
liappciied to interrupt our hero’s in noceut ocru])ati(>n of gather- 
ing strawberries, he perceived that tlie ball hml struck a stone 
very near the spot on wdiicl) he stood. ‘ God be praised, ’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ tluit it did not hit me ! — The IMlow ran away, and 

* 1 never saw liiin after; — (ml I iuimediaU lif returned home** 
Soon after, we find him bewildered on the dark mountains, in 
the midst of a lliick fog, wdiich concealed from him the sun and 
moon, and inspired dreadliil np]>rcliensioiis of being preci})itated 
into some torrent or abyss. Another fog having occasioned un- 
common darkness during the night, while he was floating down 
a river on a raft, liis crazy vehicle parted in the middle of the 
Mrcam ; and he narrowly esca})ed a watery grave. 

In the forests of Liileaii Ivaplaml, danger aw^aited him. in a 
new and still more alarming form, and has given occasion to a 
more animated descri])Li()n. 

‘ Several days ago the forests had been set on fire by liglitning ; 
and the flames raged at this time w'ith great violence, owing to the 
drgught of the season. In many different places, perhaps in nine or 
ten, that came under my notice, the devastation extended several 
miles’ distance. I traversed a space three quarters of a mile in ex- 
tent, which w'as entirely burnt ; so tliat Flora, instead of appearing 
in her gay and verdant attire, was in deep sable — a spectacle more 
abhorrent to my feelings than to see her clad in the white livery of 
winter ; for this, though it destroys tlie herbage, leaves the roots in 
safety, wdiich the fire does not. The fire was nearly extinguished 
in most of the spots we visitcil, except in ant-hills, and dry triuiks 
of trees. After wc had travelled about half a quarter of a mile across 

2 one 
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•ne of these scenes of dcf‘olatlon, the wind began to blow w Ith rather 
more force than it had done, upon which a sudden noise arose in 
the half-burnt forest, such as 1 can only compare to what be 
imagined among a laige army attacked by an enemy* We knew 
not whither to turn our steps. TIic smoke would not suffer us to 
remain wliere we were ; nor durst we turn back. It seemed best 
to hasten forward, in hopes of speedily reaching the outskirts of the 
wood ; but in tliis v/e were disappointed. We ran as fast as w*e 
could, in order to avoid being crushed by the falling trees, some of 
which threatem'd us every minute. Sometimes the fall of a huge 
trunk was so sudden, that wx' ^tood agliisi, not knowing whither to 
turn to escape destruction; ami throwing ourselves entirely on the 
protection of Providence. In one mstancoi, a iarge tree fell exactly 
between me and my guide, wlui w'alked not more than a fathom from 
me ; but, thanks to God ! v\e both escaped in safety. We were not 
a little rejoiced when thLs jierilous adventure terminated ; for we had 
felt all the while hke a couple ot outlaw s, in momentary fear of sur*’ 
prize. ^ 

If to this catnlo^riie of miseries and discomforts tve add the 
summer (ff gnats and mosquitoes, and tlie threatening^ 

of tenrsmii.' irom eating ciirdlt'd milk and cheese, we may l»e 
allowxd to dismiss the clnqiter of personal grievances. W hether 
the pleasures of Lite journey compensated, in the wTiter's estinni- 
lioii, liis many moments of anxiety aJid ap})rehenaion, we pre- 
tend not to deteimine; but the extent of his pecuniary remu- 
neration certainly exempts him from all 'suspicion of amercenavv 
motive; for the only receipt which lie mentions i-s that of 
hundred dollars oj (opper monep^ from tlie chief clej-gyman til 
Tornea ; and tin' wliole of his allowance horn tlie Acaihaio^ of 
Upsahi, is said not to have exc(*eded ten pounds iSteriii^g ! 
arc tempted, in short, to luuhour a lurking suspicion, that, w'th 
the excoplion of the botanical detail-*, vs inch were afterwards 
expiiiulcd and duly methodi/cd in the Flo) a Lajpuiiica^ few 
portions ot tiie Ladu’sh ahbnled the author any \(‘ry sootiiirg 
recollections, sinc(' lie could permit it to remain in its roiiotj 
unfinished state during tlie rcat of his life, and since he uji« 
pears to have executed only one of the tlnxc parts of the mnr? 
condensed luirrathe which he had destined fur the use of his 
learned employers. 

W^hatever truth tliere may be in tliis surmise, the singular 
document which suggested it, with ail its dt'fect's and odditie*^, 
is neitlier devoid ol‘ interest, nor barren of instruction ; but it 
strongly savours of that minute and teclinical proj)ensity w hie it 
ilclights ill the discrimination and marshalling of individual ob- 
j<‘cts, and wJiicIi, thoiigli it constituted tin iiio 1 prominent fea- 
tures ill tlie scientific chai’uater of Liiino-Us, certainlv to bt 

U'«;k<xicd 
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rccl^onod amonir the lewer elements of philosophy. Few and 
feeble are any atti‘m])t'» at hypothesis or general disciis.^ion in 
the volumes before ns. What confidence, for cxainjde, can we 
repose in the speculations of a writer, wlio gravely ( iitertiiins a 
notion, ‘ that Adam and Eve weic giants, and that inaiikiiul, 

* from one generation to another, to povertij and of /nr 

* cai/s'cs, have diminislied in size,’ — who seems suipri/ed, that 
the upper regions oi‘ the atmosjdiere should be less dense than 
the lower, — and who insinuates, that polar attraction may tuist 
the fibres of trees ? 

Akin to such intellectual weakness >s credulity, of which also 
some* notable examples occur in the })resent Journal. Thus, we 
arc told of a woman of Lycksele, whose complaints waa-e su])- 
})osc(l to I'roceed I’rojii a hood ofjiofis in ho htomadi^ from hav- 
ing swallowed the sj)awn of these animals in winter. ‘ She 
‘ tliought that slu‘ could feel three of them ; and that herself, as 
^ well as who sat near her, could hear them croal. 

‘ Her uneasiiK'^s was in ‘'Oinc degree alleviated by drinking 
‘ brandy. Salt Inul no effect in destroying tlie frogs Another 
‘ person, who for some years liad liacl tlie same complaint, took 
‘ dozes of IfdiLv ^iOwica, and w'as cured ; but oven this powerful 

* remedy liad been tried on thi^ woman in vain. I advised her 
‘ to try tar; but tl.at ‘•lie laid i Iready taken, without &ucc(‘ss, 

* lja\ingbcen ul)li;.»(‘d to tliiow it up ai»aiii. ’ On this singular 

jiassage the learii <l and ficelioiis jaht'>r makes the following 
11 ‘inaik. ‘ Liiimv'is writes as it he did not absoJutoK disbelie\e 
^ the existence of lliese irogs, \Jiich were as much out of their 
‘ ])lace as Jvmali in the whale's belly. ’ T(> complete the ab- 

surdity of the })oor waniian’s case, i^iiinaats himsell', in anotliei 
part of the work, as'-ures ns, tlv’t latpLnid produces neither 
sorjieiUs nor frogs. Eitlier he or AI. I log^trom, howTver, must 
be incorrect with regard to this pauiciii.ir; l()r the latter informs 
us, that the iiatiAes name one c'f tlicir moiillis from tlie ajipear- 
aiicc of these animals — which iliey m()reo\er believe to fall 1‘rom 
hca\en. Again, we are assured, that some of tin* Fiiilarulcrs 
catch bears, by mixing tlie fresh dung of these aiiiinals w’ith that 
of their own cows ; as the bears are tlieii fain to follow tlie cows 
funn nijf^n<d }-jj’trh(d la/. The journalist, indeed, does not abso- 
lutely assert liis belief in this extraordinary species of lasciiiation ; 
blithe admits th.al the eflect is ‘ c\ rtainly not more wondeiVui 
‘ than many sympatliics upon record. ’ Jii latitud(‘ of ciedcauv , 
liow'cvcr, it must be cunlessed, that he is occasionally surpassc'd 
by his precursor, Schcllcr. ‘ For when the devil, ' say> llu* 
latter, ‘ takes a liking to any person in his infancy, as a fit ui- 
‘ htrumtiit lor liis designs, lie pixsenlly seizes on him by a 

J ‘ disease, 
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^ disease, in which he haunts them with several apparitioiis | 
‘ from whence, according to the capacity of his years and un* 
‘ derstanding, he learns what belongs to the art. Those which 

* are taken thus a second time, see more visions, and gain great- 
‘ er knowledge. If they are seized a third time, which is seldom 

* without great torment, or utmost danger of their life, tlie devil 
‘ appears to them in all his shapes, * &c. 

In the course of this Lapland tour we meet various deriva- 
tions of the name of the country ; some deducing it from the 
Latin lippus {blear-eyed ) ; others from the Swedish lappa^ to 
scTc or patch j ‘ because their garments usually answer to that 

description ; ' and others Irom the Finnish lappi^ exiles^ or 
npia^iS)ays^ presuming on their migration or banishment from 
Finland ; in support of which the learned Scheffer demonstrates 
that the language of the two countries is radically the same. 

We must be excused, however, from entering farther into 
those points of learning : and truly, if the origin of the most 
illustrious nations be involved in hopeless obscurity, it must seem 
a very idle attempt to ascertain that of the lowest portions ol' 
0 !ir species, wliose lot has been cast on the forlorn comers of 
the w^orld. The pious Hiigstrdm, indeed, who expatiates on 
the marvellous capabilities ot the North, and who was probably 
convinced, by the redoubtable arguments of Olaus Kudbeck, 
that tlie garden of Eden was situated in Lapland, by no meanz 
j)articipat(‘s in onr apatliy concerning the pedigree of his hy- 
perborean flock. Not satisfied with tracing the languagp of the 
La[)landcrs to tliat of the ancient Jews, he discovers many strik- 
ing points of conformity in their character and usages. 7"he 
I-.a] danders, he observes, are as much addicted to superstition as 
the I lebrews were of old : The former arc, at this day, what the 
latter once were, superstitious, haughty, interested, of a dark 
complexion, and small stature, clad in loose garments, with the 
neck ex))()sed, wearing girdles for ornament, and decking tlieir‘ 
apparel wdtli fringes, i1ie Hebrews, moreover, slaughtered ani- 
mals, and so do the Laplandei’s : — The latter, like the former, 
often wash their hands: — The Jews never cat the entrails of ani- 
mals, — nor do the Laplanders eat the sinews in the hauiich of 
the l ein-ciecr, but reserve them for thread ; their voracity re- 
minds us of the gluttony of the sons of Israel, when they sat by 
the flesh-pots in Egypt : — In imitation of the Patriarchs, thtf 
Laplanders dwell in tents ; — ^like the Jews, they denote tender- 
ness by kissing ; — and the burden of their love-ditties recals the 
song of l)t‘l)orah. 

But t(j return from these recondite speculations to the volumes 
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before us, if it) iinj^o-^Iolr not to rpi^rot, that, instead of his linlf 
siiirts and fnhe doevo^', tl'c author had not been furnished with 
a suitable ajii^ardtus of physical in‘-ti'ujnents, or accotnpanitd by 
an al le observer. uiere itinerary, and tlie distance of each 

stu^i. in Swedidi miles noted in ifn* Brief \arrati\e; but 
we l(a>k in vain lor any map of a coiintiy which has Ih’cti so 
rani} visited b;, men of science, or for any ac(‘ urate rA/Ai wherr- 
bv to estiiuale tlu‘ tc nii’eralnu' of its climate, or the elevation of 
its niouiTtfiiu''. Ap)ilal)lo baroiiK'ter and t}ierjnoin(‘ler nfirhl, 
al lea'll, Ir.n e hetai ‘•ubstituted ibr the hanj^er ; and occasional 
n ^ei'coc’ s tj tlie indicatiiins of these in^trunients, would have 
fei) 'd,. tl ii^ with nioie pn cise ineteoro!o»'ical notions than tlio^e 
wh v>eaieiHJW left to Ibrm from incidental hints dispersed 
tlir eJithewoiL. 

(fi ihese last, tin' anunmt maybe rendered in a fwv sentences. 
TIk' A][' ine iV.;io( s, it ^'nuild seem, are i.ltc'ily i'lijinssable in 
A\intf } , b(''th oil cK count ( l'(‘Xtreme cold, anil i>‘’lhe a])sencc of 
ail '-iibsbtuue fu' in u and rtin-deer. In some [larls of these 
inij *spit )bl' nnun t -’n-), iLe wctv'r of tlu' Jalu's ’.a /en to tlic' 
(liji’i! ( d ^ofii'an f n tile t/tii of Juh ; and the win Ic range is- 
lial ’ • t.. ii» ‘ I v'olent pu-ts of w ind, which overturn men and 
d( dg' s. ‘ le are nimu'rous ohstacR?'' to the eullivation of 

* tills Mnine t*act. 'i iie intense Cv)ld of its winters, vdiich cx- 

* cf'uU that ('f anv country, h’jom the snow lying so 

‘ ]oi‘‘> on li>e oKiiind, tiu' parf> ex])oved to the ninth .arc inc.a- 

* pablc of anv cue me. Viosts are [Ktjnent even in summer. 
^ The da>s .are dark in winter. 1 he weatlier is always moist 

* 'I1ie sod is cd’ ra {i\A\ liiiivl, composed of mouses (l(‘cayed by 
‘ jro‘^t, imiu'egnatcd with taiioing water, (hud black vi'geta- 
‘ ble inoiiM is not to In* nut with, lailfv t'*(s ^ ca mot be raiseiU 
‘ on account i I'tJie (\^ s^ivf* violence of the wmd ^ — lienee tlieie 
‘ is a great s(miih\ (»i vioovb ’ 

Thi'sioKUus l)i- \\ ihlinljcrg fi is attempt^ d I o vh iracteri/c 
the climale or tin* l/iplaiid Al])^, by dividmg tiu m into /ones, 
and st.itimj^ llie clcvalitm, pliysical apiieevaiicc's, mi*. I tianperu- 
tine of i :n‘h si ig(* of .5 ,c(an. An e\ti ai r of Ills cxcc’iliait observa- 
tions is siih)nirct'. d he whole pa; i r is exeecnliiinlv interesting ; 
but we can ari4){\l lotan oi.^y l« r the ta^i mui Cimtliivling para- 
gre[)hs. 

“ (>n aj>pr^> uhi’» ; tli ‘ T. ])!md llp^ (7;V///), wv fr*-r ^rii. ' it tky 
line wher-' th • "^pmee rir, I'l /fn /t‘j L'',se’< io ero\i . 'l^'is lioe 
liad prinianslv' n^auii d an u in n .1 anp* 'in Jh.il o'" a t.-ll dander 
pel*', ta)\ ■>“ I from the gronn 1 v itii sh-nl, ili , d.irk In, inches; 
a gUvnnv nliji'ct in th ' * desohe.' fjH* ' Th * A d/M (uih^n^ had 
Jrcady, hefoie w'c airwcd at this a u, (.va>cd to bring fruit to 
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maturity. With the Spruce we lose the Rom clnnamomrn, ConvnU 
hria bi/olia, &c . ; and the borders of the laka^ are stripped of thv:ir 
ornament'? of Artuido PFiragnttlcs^ Li/simackja ihursijloi Uy Golivm ho- 
renhy mil Carex iAohulnri^s. Here is the true station of Tia^'htoo 
viven, (Willd. Sp. PI. Vk 3. 1970.) Tlie last beavcr-tiouscs ate seen 
in the rivulets ; and no pike nor perch is to be found in the lakes 
higher up. The boundary of the Ib^pruce Pjr is 3200 feet below the 
line of perpetual snow, and tlie mean temperature is about 3° of Cel- 
Hiis’s thermometer (37* of Fahrenheit.) 

“ Above the line of y)erpttual snow, the cold is occasinally so 
much diminished, that a few plants of RnnnncnlHS glacinlisy and other 
'^^lmihlr ones, may now and then be found, in cieft^ of some daric 
lotk rising througli the snow. This happens even to the height of 
.500 feet above th it line. Further up, the snow i's ^el y rarely inois' 
tened : Yet some unibilicaled lichens {Gijroph' }a)y Kc\ still occur 
ill the crevices of pcipeodicuLwi rocks, even to ih ‘ height oi 9JX)J 
above the line ofptipctual snow. The >e the utmost limit? 
of all vegetdion, whcie the riuan tempenilurc seoms to bj -Fl, 1 oi 
Celsius (30 of Fain cnheif.) 'Hie Snow BantiU'’, Eviocnza ihvdisy 
i*. the onl} bting that vis. is this tle\ *lcd pot. 

Of the climate and vvt atlicr, diiii.) > tin* n cu*e m n 'fil months, 
an.l in the lovv^r regicais (d‘ L’plind, some v d'Ui* evtun.jte ni?v 
bo fornu‘tl, fumi the fcdlowiinr paiticnhus. tn U»e punince of 
’ Fy<’ks(‘le, ti.waul^ the cih! oi , lun,e ]'>u ces ol' ico still re- 

mained nnmeitod ; Iiut dwarf will )w and bnches vveie in h!o'- 
som, and the note of the ivdwimrw.', heuul in the cvetniur. 
Oil the first of June, the <uri deal pemed ibr half an Imur 
onlyj hut the wand l)l<w'^^eI•\ told lioiu liie north. 0«i tlm 
1 'dh of the same inoi tli, oi.i tra\eJK'r ^‘iitircd the lowm cT Pi- 
thoea, just at sim set, and wild to hid nUti ail i \pec]ili(>n, init 
Was quickly stailled I ’ -i r’aie of lUjht t*n tin w ul o| his t liam- 
her. ‘ I w"is cd.iii.td, ’ ii \ ‘ witn th.' id. a of fife; it, o?l 
‘ lookimr out oi tl e WL.dvWv, ^ u. the on ii red, 

‘ which 1 did lu-r ..\psCt v.^idd take pin so sotin. T h.f' cock 

* enured the h':d> ln'o.iii to sing, and -lup ;s banished fnni 

* my e\eJi(b. At I’n. | Lu(‘ Iu‘ obscrveil, that soi u* v.»nni; 
oaks, wliicli had h< eii r i .ed horn acoin^, \,(ie mostly hill tl by 
the winter fro ts ^ and liial the' apple tisvs were almost entirely 
dost roy. < h 

At hntj^lh, on the 2 kl of Juno, vve arc treated with a ghinp'c 
of rUnmur. ‘ J 1 ih chn and thv‘ two precc'ding, inde/d e\ery 

* dav ^inee llr‘ I Kli, Inal betai blight, wari", and lot if'e nu st 
‘ })nt calm, Tiie nr’adowb wc*re st'di fi le andbriutoLd i i limir 

* aspect, and ever;, tlimg conspired to f:n mr tn ' hedth id 
‘ pleasuie of tlie beluJdca-. If the suinmcr inched ‘•hortcr 

* here than jii any c)lher p.nt of the wm Id, it i m^l be adlow’ed, 
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* at tlic f 5 ftme time, to be nbwhere more delightful. I was ne- 
‘ ver in iriy life in belter health than at present. ’ On the 2 d 
of July, heautijul corn (barley, or rye) which had Ix^en sown on 
the 2 jth and 26th of May, had shot up so high, as to be laid, 
ill pome places, by the rain ; and, on the 28th of July, harvest 
coinnicnced in Lulean Lapland. * The corn now cutting, thougli 

sown but a 1 ‘cw^ days before midsummer, was, nevertheless, 
quite ripe. I'he cut rye was not yet ripe enough to cut ; but 
the winter rye ripens some* time before the other corn. Thus 
it appears that corn (barley) sj)ring 9 up and ripens at this 
place in the space' of sixty days.’ On the 24th of the sanio 
month, Linnmus observed a star, lor the first time, since he had 
come within the Arctic circle, though there was not darkness e- 
nough to prevent reading or writing. At sun-rise, on the 3d of 
August, the marshes were aD white wdth hoar-frost ; for, ‘ in the 
‘ preceding night, winter had paid his first visit, and slept in 

* thf lap of th'. k)vcly Flora.’ The aurora In/realis was seen at 
Tornea on tli * 18th of August, and luid been visible for a 
week before : lJut, for a description of tliis.jihcnonienon in all 
its glory, Jis woU as vi' the dreadful cold which reigns even at 
Tornea dining a long winter, we beg leave to refer our rcaderii 
to the olo((iieiit pages of Maiipertuis. It deserves to he noted, 
that, ill tlie Alps of Tornea, cold is brought by a south wind ; 
and that mild w’eather conics from tlie 7iorth ; — a circumstance 
which favours the supposition, that, uiulcr tlie })olc, there is a 
considerable extent oi' ope n sea. 

Some very rainy ami foggy days arc duly coin in cm orated in 
the Journal ; and three or four instances of llmnder storms 
are distinctly recorded ; besides which, we are informed, that it 
frequently tinimlcrs in winter. W"c au' tlie more desirous of 
noting the ^e details 5 because it is commonly alleged, that thun- 
der is a very rare occurrence in high iiordierii Ir.titudes, and 
osjiecially ''i Laplai d. Neither are wi^ })] cpared to assert, that 
the forest^ of tiiat country arc 7irvcr fired by liglitning; and, in 
the case already (juoted, the cortflagiation may have been caused 
by a '>ova Jole disdiai go of the electrical fiuid : But Linmi'us 
seems not to liav * been aware, tine the Laplanders frequently 
set fi.e to tlie woods, to prevent the timber from being used for 
the operations of mining. If they know of tlie existe nce of any 
met.* 'lie ‘re, they also studiously eonceal it, tliat tliey may not 
be s»> "ed to the toil of worldng it, to gratify the cupidity 
of the S,^v.lish colonists, olio pay tlicin veiy ill for their 
labo irs. ‘bgsl* m states this fact in the strongest terms; 
and adds, tlia' a l^aplardcr having discovTred a rich mine of 
silver, every flaiiily of the district gave him a rein-deer, on the 
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express condition, that he would not reveal the secret to the 
strangers. 

Taking these circumstances, then, into consid< ‘ration, as well*' 
as the low state of geological science at the period when Lin- 
naeus made his observations, and his derided preJ’l^’ction for 
Botany and Zoology, we cn'i be at no loss to icco mt for his 
very crude and imperfect indie '^*tions of the nature of tf soil, 
and of its mineral j 3 roductions. In the mere r it d^^giie, how- 
ever, of specimens collected in the Lapland Tt > ■, which is 
set forth not without some air of parade, we had looked ior a 
more varied and precise list than that <jf fhuieni ai tides, in- 
cluding four varieties df ical or supposed alum (tor one ol them 
has no taste), two of 'silver ore, varimi^ alpine micaceous ^tones^ 
marl, quartz, sand ^orie, containing three per cnii. of iron, 
black slate, petrified co’‘ds, and iri'lesceni In a country 

whose surface is so much broken by hills and wator^coiirscs, as 
that of Lapland, juiiple stores of miner rd riches may, probably, 
one day reward the scarche*; of the curious ; but the mining art 
can never be practised on an extensive and })rofilable scale, till 
regular communications be established, and the inhabitants treat- 
ed with justice and Innnanit)^ Accurate observations and trials, 

, also, should be instituted, before much (‘xpeiise be incurred in 
the excavation of the soil, or the erection of macliinery ; and 
sober calculations should be made of the number of workable 
days, and the quantity of attainable fuel. 

In a geological point of view, we have scai’ccdy patience to 
dwell for a moment on the very loose and undefined intimations 
which arc scattered at random through the Journal If granite, 
of all (I iff n cut hinds existing in the wnhJy nhoimds every mere in 
the fou'sfSy wliy not describe a few of the more rare and beau*^ 
tiful varieties ? \^^hat scientific ideas can we possibly attach 
to such cxpi’csslons as hire^c red stones : a stone xMck appears to 
be of a VLi if (omjHmud kind ; mixed spar^ which composes a 
mountain ; stones allof a fossite hind ; a enrions stone or radiated 
Jfuory composed of squa-v parts; a cioions iron ore ; a curious 
kind of timrsto/o\ 8cc. &c. ? 

. Various iiiiiieral springs are pointed out, in different parts of 
tile country; and most of them, we presinne, im}»i\gnarec wdth 
iron, Ix'c uise an oclircous apiuMrince and filmy surfaro hn more 
than once mentioned. In other instances, lu)w ever, wc \ ot in 
total darkness respecting their ingiedieiits and properties, f )f that, 
for example, near Swairtlar, w'e are very ingcimous'y toiu, that, 

‘ v\]iatever may be its (jualities, nobody has yet made any in- 
^ quirics concerning them, ’ Of the best which our traveller met 
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xvilh in tic novih, aucl wliich is feitiiftlcd on the sontli-wcst side of 
^Tornoa, we should luive been glad of a little more detail; but 
>ve are dismissed fr.an the' salutary fountain with llic laconic 
inforiimtioii, that it.-, water is ilL-iastcd ; and that it comes 
out, soiJt‘d, as it were, from the earth, and covered willi scum. 
The taste of the mineral water at Ulaborg also seemed good^ 
All these streams, liowevcr, are not to be tasted with im})u- 
iiity ; for a gouty Pean had chalk-sloncs formed by tampering 
with the Liilean spring; and, by drinking of one of the sources 
at Rdbiick, * sev('r,d ])ersons have Io-jI their lives. ’ 

The enunK ration and desciiption of the various spccies.of 
vcgctiibles with which wo are here j'Jresenled, are fir more am- 
ple iind satisfactory: but our botanical readers, lo wlioin alone 
they can jirove acceptable, require not to bo told, that they 
:ip])ear to far iireater advantage m the Flora La pponica ^ of which 
excellent edition wa.-> ])‘ibiislied, not many yc'ars ago, by ilie 
learned editor of the })rcsent work, ^^'e may be permitted, 
liowover, in })a-.sing, to ev)rcss our agreeable surprise at meet- 
ing widi the vernal anem(>m\ herb P..ns, hops, trulHes, and to- 
bacco, in siu’li norili(‘rii latitudes, and lo exhibit the ibliowing 
sasii]>le of hniaii h<wlirultun‘. 

‘ In tih gjrdcn tlie (hiveruor sluwved nr' (^T.iy L^l.) the garden 
orache, sail id, end nd caliliaee, vhieh last thrive^ vciy well, though 
the white will not louu' to peifeetiou hen*; rJ^o gaiden cresses, 
winter cresfos ( / ri^Siimnn hnihaico, FI. sciew^ -gra«s, clia- 

UiOiii'lt, spiiKich, cnions, le^'k*', (hjves, cuihwbctSy i^ohLubines, cai% 
nations, sweet'v oils, goo^chciYi(‘% cuirarts, tijf' h.-irbcrry, ^.kler, 
gue^ \ r-rose and hlac. Potato^'s liere are not laig'T tli.m popj>y“ 
heels. Tobacco, nianag *d w lli the gj *i1t .t car*, and wlitii the 
seal on is renvirk.ddy favourable, sonieluies ])er‘?^-ts seed. Dwarf 
FrCiicli heans thrive pretty well ; but the climbing kinds never suc- 
ceed, Ih'oad beans come to perlection ; bat peas, though they 
form po(k-, never lipeu. Poses, apples, pearr^, phuijs, hardly grow 
at all, tlunigh c ultivated w ilh the greatest attention. 'The gird»*n, 
howevtr, all'o/ds good radislic.s, nm>tard, ami horse-radish, and e- 
iipeci .’ilv leek's, cliives, w'inter-XTesscs, eoh'mhijus, goose-tongue 
(Aihiilcn j)/(jn/jicayy rosc-caninion [A^nostemwa lotonann), scuivy- 
grass, currants, gooseberries, barberries, wuld ro^e, and hivage 
\j,7^nst}cuhi though bcarci'h cherries, appks, or pluios. 

Simn* .5(*!>sib]t‘ obscrvntioii.s occur on tiio pn^'iiire^ grounds of 
Tyeksele Luplmid ; luid tiie nullnu’ betnivs an an table and pa- 
triotic anxiety in searclilng ibr meaiih to prevent tlie recurrence 
of rusbv })laJits and mosses w'here the soil has Ikcii reclaimed 
draining. 11. ai ho lived in tJio present time^, he would liave 
! probably recommended a dose of liie curious Linuslonc, T'he 
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t'olonists fietllcd in I.aprao^k sow a great deal of Inriiip seed, 
\vliicli frcrjuonfly succeeds. So food arc the unlive T aj laijders 
of lliis root, that tliey uill often give a cliccse in exchange f>r 
ii turni]) ; ‘ than which, ’ as tlie sago writer of Joinnal 
pro'ouivdly obscr\cs, ^ n(>thing can l>e more foolidi. ’ 

If WG next turn our attention to the zoological items (»f thi> 
cuiions iiiediey, llie Rein-deer, as might be rxpeclcd, will be 
friind to be tlie most prominent object. Tlie iniiuen n- chetaeli- 
cd notices -coiiccining its ln\t 01 y and oeoiioinical uses, would, il:’ 
-fclruijg together, compose a moderately si/od pen.pMet; bat 
ihcy me of t(.o multifarious a completion to be reduced into a 
'coiivcnii ijt abstract; and we piws them over in silcoce with tl o 
less rdiictnnce, because their anmunt is alieady \crv ’gro^cblv 
detailed ni tlie foiirlli \ olume of the ^ n 1 77 hc ^ s hnff irua.\ Jn 

this })l.icc, therefore, we diall nie’eb beg It i\i oVez\e, lliat 

tlie clattcriug noi^e (A' the hoofs is d.JKrcnlI>' e\];laiued iii two 
dilieiciU }) i‘-s iges ; tint the cn cumvi >uce oi tLi^ herbivorous a- 
aiimal feeding on v, , uud kutmUiUK^ is »je.iii\ as extra- 

cjrdinary a^* the dNguslii.g mc'de (.f miitdaliug the I inks m die 
nioimt iinous districts of the coi.ntiy; and ll at a ^'eil 

will sometimes kill twujtv or thnt} detr at a imie ; wi.cKus the 
bear can scajcdj cauh one«of llicin, it comes on u iin- 

^Jwarc^. 

‘ Hue»ing the be^r is often undertaken bv a s‘ ij;le man, who, 

having di^t wicd the retieat of the '"iiiaial, talas h chv w>iii: 

svith him, and advances tow eds th'‘ ‘‘pot. li jav^s of the » 

tied rouiid w lih a <or(h to pr v nl h I .ik/ ic ; ^nd tlio la.ai a U ^ 
the other cad ol thi-s coui 1 1 1 1 -* linid. As s(» m ,t‘ the (\ si In 
the lierr, he lagi U> sltow sj m s ol ina i im m l ^ » e* ^ .it 

lilt cmd inf iriiir hm in istci tJiittlie ohif*ct ol L* ai jt i .u im 
J .1 cat di^^^cauvi. \MitM tin* L jiJ i 'd i h\ tins n * . c viu 

Vili’iltsuV thv } is stationed, lie idv 'ocvS ni ‘lu li u u n ttiat 

the wjiid ina> from tlm b' ar to Irin, ii'd I'ot ih vO i*’. y lor 
otliciwi i‘ llu' n.imil vv-oidd. In th. ^.ent, h awaie OJ la i ,\)ie t< li, 
tho i^h j ol . I'l * to "i'O an vneoiy .‘t .an' ^oP'adcithle dist ua i , ’ og 
JiaJl h’ni iCv' ]>V lh(‘ suieiaiK. W iK n In' has gicfindy ad tel lo 
V itliih ga . hi t ( f the l>v,vvi, 1 ' tiws » poa him , "ul ^ » Oii' 

ca liy aCi.o*n])i siicd in uiluiaii, . '.!*< K.r is tj^i' m.*i * n t . '•s, 
*aia n loi Mnu ilv ] iin, nmi at out h.i’ InanO'. of i 1 i , < u 

whiih liL fcciis jt that s >u ol tin iPii. Should di ' n .in ■' * ut'* 
to nnss In .aim, tlieimlm ]v' i I vi dl diu ct ly turn i.pvi Inn a 
1 ipe, a ul tlic* litde L. ]>] mdci i> c d'z to t ke I ) t i- h^ eb v i n ill 
po^i k soeed, leavine In kn ips ck bthiiA hi in th ^ oU 'a he 
he a lUM nt; up v»itli ihis^ '•''i/es .pon it, i a i < nd t ) mi it int a 
thoasand puc^s. vMiile he is th !■» viatii.% 1 » ’ d ot''to^ n g 

ah his attention upon the kajp'..tc’ . tlie l.apiandci talas the ( i r- 

t unity 
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tunity of loading his gun, and firing a second time ; when he is ge- 
nerally sure of hitting the mark : and the bear either falls upon the 
apot, or runs away. ’ 

' Baron CTruudell showed’ the author skins of blue and black 
foxes i and mentioned, that he had sent to the King of Sweden 
a live Jarf\ or Glutton ; and that he once had another of the 
same species so much domesticated, that when he would have 
turned it into the water it would not leave him, nor would it 
feed on any kind of live fish. I^innaeus asserts, without quoting 
his authority, that it never meddles with the rein-deer ; by which 
he alludes, we presume, to the tame flocks near dwellings ; for 
Thrascheninnikow, if we rightly recollect, in his description of 
Kamtschatka, positively states, tfiat, to compensate for the slow- 
ness of its motions in the pursuit of prey, it lurks in tlie branches 
of trees, to surprise the horse, elk or rein-deer that may acci- 
dentally come within its reach ; and that it darts on them from 
its hiding-place with unerring certainty, fixing itself between 
the shoulders with its teeth and claws, maintaining its position, 
and sucking the blood of its enraged victim, till the latter falls 
down, exhausted with pain and fatigue. The same author, we 
believe, alludes to the stratagem to which it has been known 
to have recourse, in order to allure the rein-deer, namely, by 
throwing down some of that animafs beloved moss, so as to di- 
vert its attention. But the accounts of the Glutton’s eating till 
its skin is ready to give way, and of its being obliged to unload 
itself, by squeezing its body between two trees, are quite fabu- 
lous, and might with more plausibility be referred to some Ro- 
man emperor, or city corporation. Though the Glutton has 
lijs name from his voracity, his appetite, it sliould seem, is not 
always of that insatiable nature which has been ascribed to him. 
The individual, indeed, which was kept at Diesden, w^oukl easi- 
ly despatch thirteen pounds of flesh in a day ; hut that which 
BulFou possessed, though it fed with great (rrcediiiess, consumed 
only four pounds ; and another, belonging to the Hudson’s- Bay 
Company, was usually v'^atisfied with tlic ordinary allowance of 
a mastiff dog. In fact, the more closely that we investigate the 
history of any species ol’ animal, the greater diversities, both 
of physical and intfilecliial temperamejit, wc shall probably find 
to obtain among the iiuli\ iduals of which tliat species is com- 
posed. Gmelin, we believe', is solitary in tlie opinion that this 
animal inhabits the warmer regions ol’ tlu' globe, equally with 
the latitudes of the North. But, even tlie weight of his iiaiue 
is insuflicient to establish such a curious fact, unless it can be 
proved by the distinct and respectable testimony of some ocular 
y^’itnegs, 
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We could have wished to have offered some remarks on the 
Lernvwig^ and otlier native quadrupeds of Lapland, which tlie 
author sometimes deigns to describe by characteristic defini- 
tions ; but tew of which he recommends to our attention, by 
noting their peculiarities of physiology or disposition. Ills ob- 
servations on the common seal, appended to the Journal, are 
less exceptionable in this point of view ; but they are not free 
from inaccuracy ; and the subject readily admits of more varied 
and entertaining illustration. We have searched in vain for 
any specific account of the breed of Lapland dogs ; of which, 
llegnard informs us, that they are trained to rock the children 
ill tlic cradle ; an olHce which they are said to perform whh 
great gentleness and attention. 

As our limits, how^ever, urtavoidably compel us to quicken our 
criticid pace, we hasten to observe, that the li^t of the feathered 
tribe which the most diligent scrutiny could extract from these 
pages, is I’ar from numerous, especially when we reflect on the 
multitudes which resort to the lakes and marshy grounds of the 
northern latitudes, for the important purpose* of breeding. Fre- 
quent mention is made of tlie cock oi‘ the w^ood and tjie ptar- 
migan ; and we meet with the names of black-grous, snipe, 
swan, crane, ruff and reeve, sandpiper, ringed plover, wild and 
tufted duck, black- throated diver, gull, goosaniler, razorbill, 
little-cared grebe, common and eagle owl, crow^, sprike, cuckoo, 
thrush, water-wagtail, cross-bill, yellow and snow bunting, 
mountain finch, thrush, &c. The and ortolan start-* 

ed oil us rather by surprize. IS^omc s'^vallon's were obscrvetl in a 
fen, on the 24th of May ; but the species is not ))articnlarized ; 
nor do we find the most distant allusion to the very pointed as- 
sertion of Regnard, that swallows are often taken by ilie fisher- 
men from beneath the ice of the lakes and rivers, and com- 
pletely revived by the application of a due degree of heat. 

The catalogue of fishes is still less copious than that of birds. 
Pike, perch, salmon and charr, a})pear to be very abiindiuit; 
but the sey, swordfish, grayling, lamprey, gwiniad, and some 
of the smaller Cypriiiij are also ineideiitally noticed. 

The insects and more imperfect aiiiiiials need not for a mo- 
ment detain us j for such of them as were deemed rare or cu- 
rious by the Journalist, arc now much belter known, and have 
been more skilfully delineated by v)ur recent entomologists. 

From the very loose and ainbiguoiis manner in which the au- 
thor’s observations on the Lij^planders are scattered over his 
pages, we cannot alw^ays determine whether they were meant tp 
fipply^ to the whole population of Swedish Lapland, or only to 
jhe litliabitants of particular districts or provinces. Of seventy 
' thousand 
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ihousaiid ii)(li\ idniils, ])o\vovor, di^-perscd over n m ido extent of 
ilesofile siirlacv, ve neefi not very anxiously inve.'l’^itc tlic di- 
ver.sities of coiKlition ; Jior need ue se(‘k to apportion amon^ 
them, with scrupulous precision, the ljurried comments of a 
ptosinfT visitor. 

Much has hocn said of iheir dwarfish stature; and Lmna^us, 
who never met w Mil any of them taller tliaii liiinsc'If, a<-cril)es 
their diininulive size to the scaiitiruvs of their diet, and the se- 
verity r)f their ehinatc. At the s line lime, we must not abso- 
iiUcly do))ress tlieni to tlie pi‘Jjn)y standard; for, of th(' many 
imtives of both rexes whom ManpiTtiii-) had occasion to obs'ave, 
one of the sniull'st vs'as a well-proportioned woman, who 
sured (bur foc’l two inches and five lines. He likewise remarks, 
that the Iws have nlh*n the sen.hianee of mature* year^, and 
iire froqneiilly eniploycnl in drivim/ the pidlaF^ or sk'd;i:cs, so as 
1o be mislak.en for meai. I Jdje^sirciin frecjueiitly met with ualive- 
of the differe nt ))roYinees, w!i(»se hei«rbi v\a‘ between five* and 
f.i\ tret ; but stlj) tliey a})]s aiod Icnv, from the* want of ailificial 
hc'els, and their sloudiine: e^ait. 'f he ir dark complexion is j)ro- 
bahiy o ly the eif'ct (»l the .-.ihoke in which they aje dcKmied to 
pa‘ . such a eoii^iderable portion of their exi‘-tenee ; for wc are 
tf)ld in the *2d vol. (p. IV.), that ‘ the fairness ol‘ the Ivwlies of 
‘ tlic'fo (laik-l'uc^‘d ]f(’(»ple, rivalled that imy iadv whatever.* 
Jldgstrbin w’ill not allow that they arc' at all <lt'fornu*(i ; and even 
jidmircs their i!.ni:d(* fif>'hies, iiotw ithsLandinv th(' broad faec 
andjminled chin. MVte we to judge of tlie altraelions of these 
Arctic damsels, from two .sp^’din^'fis exhibited by the exj)loring 
naturalist, wa^ might readily excuse his silciU^e on tlieir beauty 
and accompli.dmiejits. 

‘ lie w'i.s acroiupnuiod by a person, whoFiC appeiranec was such, 
that at first I did iicvt Iniow wheth^T I beheld a iiiai. or a Vrx>iii.iu, 1 
flc.,rcely beli-’ve tlu't any poetic.vl dc’scnplion of a fur} could c*ome 
up to the iclc’a vvliieh this Lapland fair oiu t^xcitecl. It might well ])e 
iiiiagiutjcl that .d.i' tiuly of Stygian (n’igio. H<t stature was v ’ry 
diiiiiiiutive ; lier face of the darkest brown, from the*. effeetJa uf smoke ; 
her e}Ls d.is'k and sparkling; la*r c} e-hro^vs Idack ; Imr pitcliy-co- 
lourcd liair Imug loc'Jc about licr hivd ; and cm It she w c>re aflat 
red cap. She lual a gr'*y pjllicoat; and from lun’ neck, which lev 
senihled tlm sidn of a frog, w’cre sii. }>nuU’d a p.iir of* large* loose' 
hrc'asts of the same biowoi coin}>lc*xic)n, hut encomj)assed, b} w'ay of 
ornament, witli bry;s ring-n Round her w’aist slie w'ore a girdle ; and 
on her f'eet a pair of half boots. 

‘ Op} osite to me sat an (del woman, with one leg bent, the otlier 
Rtvalght. Her dress came no lower than her kne* s ; hut she had a 
belt enibroide’'ed with .db’er. ' h.ur hung s-lraight demn, 

and she had a wrinl led face, with bkar-eyes. Her countenance was 

altogolhcr 
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altogether of the Lapland cast. Her fingers were scraggy and wi- 
thered. * **•* Next to her sat her husband, a young man, six 
and tliirty years of age, who, for the sake of her large herds of rein- 
deer, had already been married ten years to this old hag. ’ 

III regard to the usual term of life to which the Laplanders 
attain, we are furnished with no piwise^data. Regnard, willi 
all the ease of a Frenchman, asserts, tliat it is very considera- 
ble ; and that some of them have even completed a century and 
a half. The premature looks of old age which disfigure their 
youth ; the rigours of their ]n’otracted winter; and the wretched 
tenor of their existence, forbid ns to civ'^dit such unreasonable 
accounts of tlieir longevity. Bohidcs, they are very unskilful in 
tlie computation of time ; and, as our honest Sw^edc reminds us, 
have 7 U) almanacks ; so that they may be ignorant or careless of 
the chronology of their earthly pilgrimage. Limimns, however, 
positively states, that they are a healthy race, a fact which we are 
not f)repared to deny ; aJtltoiigh one or two of the nine reaions 
which he assigns for it will admit of dispute; and one or two 
more arc rather at vari<iiice with some of his own allegations in 
other parts of the work. I’lieir nosology, if fully and faithfully 
recorded, is certainly I'ar from coinj)Ucatcd. The uUcm is v, vio- 
lent cholic, induced by di’inking //le ’lan'm sra r when they 
cannot pi ocure fresh. Whoa tlius attacked, llicy have recourse 
to 500 /, snuif^ saltf and other reinedi'^s. They are likewise afliicU 
cd with astiima, epilepsy, scurvy, swelling of the uvula, goitres, 
jdcurisy, rheumatic jiaius, lumbago, headaches, St AiilhonVi 
fire, and disorders in the stomach and bowels. Owing to tlio 
thinness of the pojiulation, the variolous contagion is seiaom 
propagated over any considerable tract ol' country : nor can 
WT, by any means, vouch for the accuracy of the ensuing para- 
graph. ‘ I was informed, that hi this iiciglibourhood [an idpiiie 
* district] the inoculated small- pox is remarkabl} fatal. If the 
‘ patients have but seventy or eighty ] pustules, they die of it as 
‘ of the plague: they fly to the iiioimtaius, when infected, aad 
^ die. llie same is the case wdth the lAoasles. It appears that 
^ both these diseases are aggravated by the violent cold, win iice 

< the imLiciits die in so miserable a manner. ’ — ‘ It is n(,l iui- 
^ ])08sible, ’ observes Dr Smith, ‘ that LinnaDus iniglit b(' iiiis- 
‘ led liCre by tlie prejudices of his tiuic, or by tlu/se ( i' ihc 

< people fi’oin whom he obtained his arc«>iint. ’ In the eai 'ier 
period of his life, he was somewhat notorious for facility of be- 
lief; but, in the present instance, we conceive it to be ver\ jiro- 
bable, that he had misinterpreted the language of the natives, 
and that their report applied to iiatnrat suuill-j^ox ; becauv. if 
the ettects of inoculation had been found so bmieful, dicy would 
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flt onco liaVe closistod from it. At the same time, if tliey fly to 
tl^c mountains when under the disorder, we need not wonder that 
they perisli. Fevers and agues, it is allegrd, are by no means 
common ; and chilblains not more so than in other countries^ 
Coughs and dropsies arc very rare ; and stone and gout quite 
unknown, A long endurance of intense cold, coarse and pre- 
carious fare, smoky and close air, and inattention to personal 
cleanliness, can certainly never conduce to a sound and vigorous 
state of the human constitution : but there are countervailing 
circumstances in the lot of the Laplander, which ought not to be 
overlooked, and which may in great measure compensate the 
privation of })hysicians and apothecaries ; — such are, their roam- 
ing disposition, their addiction to hunting and fishing, and their 
tendance of the rein-dc^r, which habituate them to air and ex- 
ercise ; tlie manual, yet not oppressive occupation, m which so 
many individuals in a rude state of society are unavoidably en- 
gaged ; their partiality to various pre])aratious of milk ; their 
Auarm clothing; tlu'ir provision of TacIicii plicatus and Cavex 
tylvaiica against damp and cold Ibet ; and their happy ignor- 
ance of the follies and dissipations of more refined states of 
society. 

or their few medical nostrums, mo^t seem to be abundantly 
absurd, or fantastical ; but the which is the mo'-t popu- 
lar, may, in various cases, be attended with beneficial results. 
‘ Their moxa^ as the Jajiaiicse call it, but Vvhicli they term 
‘ is made oi’ a fine fungus found on the birch, and always cho- 
‘ sen from tlie soutli side of the trev. Of diis day apjd o 
‘ jiiece as large as a pea, upon the nflli^'ted p nt, ttl^' ( fi i to 

* it with a twig of birch, and Jetting it burii gradw. Ih 

* This is repeated two or three tiine^. 1 l prodr.j^s a s r* that 

* will often keep open for six months at erw.jrd,, lun’ it be 
‘ closed till it heals spontaneously. This r^ ii cdy le* d for ill 
^ aches and pains ; as the lieadache, tooll ache . ])leurisy, pain 
‘ in the stomach, lumbago, &c. It is the univcisil inuluine of 
‘ the Laplanders, and may be called theii* li^^tli' phv ciar ’ 

In some cases, it would seem, that infant childre.. arc' led wdth 
unboiled milk, through a horn. In general, they pass r* . h of 
their time in a cradle, lined with the hair oi reiii-deci d sy;//r/< - 
/itm palustri\ being fiequently either rocLd or ..ig, mul 
sometimes tied close down jn a w'ooden or Jeatlu .. case. In 
four months, they arc able to stand on their 1' ct ; but n .. y of 
thei >, we presume, fall a sacrifice to improper iiumagenicnt, e.^- 
j^’pecially to a very early exposure to cold. In this way <>ul^\ can 
»e explain the stationary, or ratliey retrogarde state of popula- 
tion, 
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tion, in a country whose inhabitants are averse to migration, 
and exempted from th^ services of war. 

On the subject of diet we can only remark, that it either va- 
ries very considerably in different districts, or that some incou- 
aisteiicies have found their way into the author’s note-book. 
Thus, in one passage, we find the natives feeding almost exclu- 
sively on fish ; in another, on milk and cheese ; and again, in a 
third, devouring their rein-deer with wasteful (‘xtravagauce. In 
one place, we are led to iiifi^, that water is their sole beverage ; 
nay, weave positively told, that they use no artificial spirits : yet 
honourable mention is often made of brandy ; — in all matrimo- 
nial nogociations, it is a sme qua no7i ; — and, as we learn from 
the author’s direct testimony, it is the liquor of which they are 
most passionately fond. 

Linnoeiis not only confirms the accounts of other writers rela- 
tive to the swiftness of foot for which the Laplanders have been 
celebrated, but formally discusses ei<^ht causes of their remark- 
able flectness. Even a boat thrown over a man’s shoulders, does 
not always retard this quickness of })iice. ‘ My companion, af- 
ter committing all my j)roj)erty to my own care, laid his kiuq>- 
sack on his back, and turning tlu^ boat bottom upwards, plac- 
ed the two oars) longitudinally, so as to cross the seats. The&e 
rested on his arms, as he carried the boat over his head ; and 
thus he scampered away, over hills and valleys, — so that the 
devil hiiiiself coidd not have come up with him. ’ 

In the construction of their canoes and sledges, the harnessing 
of their rein-deer, the manufacture of line thread from the sinews 
of these animals, ike. these (leini-barbarians discover consider- 
able ingenuity ; but the ordinary details of their domestic eco- 
nomy bespeak no intcJJectnal superioritv, and required not to 
be specially registered. To what purpose, for example, should 
we be iiifojinwl, that some of the Eulean Laplanders clean their 
lialt-boots and harnessing with the fat of fish, while others pro- 
cure l)Iackiiig from Norway ? Or, what will it avail us to know', 
that, in their huts, these same Luleaiis stir the pot, vlien boil- 
ing, with an oblong board, })laced transversely at ibc end of a 
])ole ? Many objects of ecpial importance are not only descrilwl 
w'itli pldegmatic circumstantiality, but, moreover, illustrated by 
sketches of a truly Scnndimivinn aspect. 

[|‘ proofs were wanted of the boorishness of Lapland manners, 
it might sullice to mcnlioii, tliat the occupiers of a hut sleep, in 
the costume of nature, on skins of rein-deer, spread over a layer 
of dwarf bircli ; — that ‘ the sexes rise from tlie simple couch, and 

* dress themselves proJiiiscuousJy, wiUiout any shame or coii- 

* ceahneiUi’ — that they never cut their hair; and only occa- 

sionally 
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sion«aIIj employ a comb, or any similar instrument ; — and that 
the consequences arc, accordingly, too inovim^ to be described, 
IShirts and Uiills, and a laundress or wadierwoinnn, are alike 
unknown ; but we must do them the justice to state, that tlicy 
wash their dishes w ith their finprers, ‘ squirting water out of their 
‘ mouths on the sjmons ! * At one moment, we are told, that 
the w’omen do almost every thing but actually wear the breeches; 
and, at another, we find that they really do wear them in \s:inU'r^ 
which, being interpreted, is at least nine months in the j'car. 
'Hie men, Jiowevcr, seem to have reserved the exclusive pri\i- 
Irgc of cookeny,^ ‘ so that the master of a family has no occasion 
‘ to speak a good word to his wife, when he wishes to give a 
‘ liospitabJe entertainment to Ins guests. " — ‘ When Liniiccus, ’ 
says tlie editor, ‘ wrote this sentence, he seems to have had a 
♦ presentiment of his own matrimonal fate, — just tlie reverse, in 
‘ this very point, of that lie w^s describing.’ 

Tlie moral and religious character of such beings as we have 
contemplated, cannot reasonably be supposed to be of the |nir- 
est or most exalted nature ; and though they recal to the writer’s 
ijuagination the silver and the golden age of Ovid, and the times 
()1‘ the patriiV’chs, and Iiave suggested to I’liomson some lines 
of beautiful fiction ; it must not be dissembled, that they arc 
pinched by cold, or tortured by gnats ; that they dw^ell in smoke, 
with weak or distempered vision ; that tlicy are filthy, lazy, ig- 
norant, superstitions, and knavish. To complete the picture 
of their misery, their interests in the fisheries are postponed by 
government to those of Finnish colonists; and they are com- 
m‘lled, often at the risl; of their lives, to attend on tlie church 
festivals, ill the s})riiig. 

Before w^e close our report of this very extraordinary produc- 
tion, we deem it only an act of justice to the learned and labo- 
rious editor, to mention, that he has bestowed much trouble in 
decypluning the oiiginal manuscript, and in procuring a faith- 
ful version of its miscellaneous contents. Even the 
of the rougli drawings, though executed in a very difrerent 
style from the pretty plates of Mr Ackermann’s Repositor), 
contribute, lie verthi less, to the grapliic and ghostly air of the 
whole performance. We certainly could have tolerated a more 
Iit('ral allowance of marginal annotation, illustrative of the la- 
conic, desultory, and boiiictimes contradictory allegations of the 
text: But Dr JSmitli has evinced his usual perspicacity in ad- 
justing the noinenclature of many plants and animals wliicli liad 
been set down under variue or obsolete appcllatifuis. 

We should also, ptrluips, advert to those blind worshippers 
of the name of Limneus, who, w^e understand, have expressed 

tlxir 
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their regret, that a work whicli may be su])poscd to lower the 
dignity of their idol, should have been rendered accessible to 
the profane vulgar. But we must be contented briefly to rciniiicl 
them, that the scraps of a portfolio can never, by the thinking 
part of njunkiiid, be assutned as the basis of literaiy reputation ; 
that the volumes before us are not infected witli the nauseous 
vanity which pervades the author’s diary of his life— but, under 
a rude and slovenly exterior, contain much curious irifonnation j 
and t}»at, unless we be permitted to contemplate distinguisheil 
'Sndividuals in their unreserved moments, we shall be in duiiffer 
of forming very erroneous estimates ol imman character and of 
Juiinan nature. 


Art. IV. Speeches of Lord ErsJdne xvhen at the Bar^ on A// 5 - 
cellaneoits Subjects. 8 vo. pp. 248. Ridgeway, London. 181-2. 

Tt is now a considerable time siiK^e we called the attention of 
^ onr readers to the very interesting and important publication 
of which this volume forms the sequel. The opinions theii ex- 
pressed, although known to be those eiitcrtained by the eniight- 
eiicd i)rofession of whicli Lord Erskine was the chief ornament, 
have, as might be (*xpccted from party violence and ignorance, 
encountered some opposition 5 - chiefly, however, among persons 
at a distance from the theatre wheie his talents were displayed, 
and not the most capable, in other respec ts, of forming a sound 
judgment on such subjects, 'fhe remarks which we made 011 
tlie political persecutions of iTOt, havebc'cn ii1m) attacked; and, 
as might be? expected, w ith some bitterness, by the few remain- 
ing adherents of tin* systeju, — and the supporters of those weak 
and contcMiiptiblc politicians who are seeking to remove the 
worst eiK'Tiiy they have to contend with — popular ilbeiission — by 
reviving the measures formerly pursued against tht* liberty of the 
press. Having now had some leisure for nialun ly weighing 
both branches of the subject, — the merits of the orathms in 
(|uestion, and the character of the measures of 1791, — and 
having had am])le (q)porUinkies of observing the way in which 
those topics are canvassed by such as are coinpf'tent to handle 
them, we liave no hesiiatioii in avowing, that our sejitimcnU 
remain wholly unchanged. Not a word have wv heard deroga- 
tory to ihe w arm and unbonglit applause extorted from us by the 
great services w^hich FiOrd Erskine has rondertHl to the cause of 
Libeity ; and we fmey that all who have had time to study the 
spceclics, now go along with us in llu' tribute of achuirat ion paid 
to their transcendent merits. Indctd there seems but one voice 

upon 
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upon the matter. We heard some time ago of an exception or 
two, the particiiLirh of which have escaped ns; bnt we believe 
there was a newspaper wrillen in ihe Scolti«;li longue, in some 
remote part ol'the country, which j)rol‘esscd an inability to un- 
derstajid tlie beauties of the coinposiiion, j)ossibly from ignor- 
ance of the language in which the sjiccclies were delivered : and 
it w'as said, that an atlorncy, somewhere in Scotland, (and most 
likely from the same cause), w^as greatly olfended at our praise 
of the speech Ibr Stockdale, which he professed an inability to 
enter into; — but was coiilklent the best ‘ Session })((])( is^ were' 
very different things. A\bth these slight exceptions, we take the 
opinion of the country, and of every part of the world wliere* 
the language is ujulerstood, to be that of the most unbounded 
admiration of thew; cx()iiisite specimens of judicial oratory, — and 
of^reat obligations to the editor of the collection. 

rhofeC obligations are now considerably increased by the pub- 
lication of the present volume, which contains some speeches 
less knowm to the world, because upon subjects of a private na- 
ture ; but not at all inferior in oratorical merit to tlic finest of 
Lord Erskine’s performances in State Trials. It is with great 
delight that we revert to so interesting a task as that of tracing 
tile skill and genius of a fii^-t-rate orator, and of holding up his ex- 
ertions for the instruction of those who may feel within thcmselvei 
one of tile noblest passions of our nature — love of the fame to be 
acquired, and the gratificatiem to be felt, in wielding the feelings 
of a popular assembly a passion only second to that of whicli 
Lord Erskinc too liolds forth so bright an example — the love of 
earning that fame by the services which, in a free country, elo- 
quence may render to the rights of the people, and the best in- 
terests of niaiikiiid. 

This volume contains seven speeches of Mr Erskinc; three of 
whicli are i)ii trials of a jniblic nature — the speech for Hadfield, 
that for the Madras Council, and that for Cuthell. The otlier 
four are speeches in private actions ; two in cases of adultery, 
one in an action for breach of promise of marriage*, and one in 
the BiNUop of R.ingor’i- ea^e. There is a tircumstaiice, unavoid- 
able perhaps, bnt grcrtly to be Ini H*nti‘d, in the publication of 
the two speeches in cases of seduction : we mean the pain wliich 
a revival of sucli discussions must give to tlie fee lings of tlie par- 
ties and their families. ]mbliclLv oi their ‘^tory inflicts some 

of the most acute oF the '-iiliea ings a ismg irom such transactions 
at tlie time ; audit is tsairifnl to thin! kow^ '"'r('ly ihe same 
Lelings must be wounded by the revnhal of the subjevt at a elis- 
tance of time, when the j nay have I * me cipable e)f being 
wfeuiided. over whose Jianpilv tender \ears the lirsl blast ot evil 

\ fame 
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fame had passetl innoxibus* Fot* this serious evil we feai^ 
there is no remedy ; yet we do not the less regret it ; and, in 
alluding to die cases m question, and quoting passages, we shall 
carefully abstain from mentioning names, that we may not have 
to reproach ourselves with spreading the mischief. 

The speech for Hadfield contains one of the most sound and 
able disquisitions on the subject of insanity, ad matter of defence 
against a criminal charge^ that is any where to be found. In* 
deed, we view it as a peculiarly important addition to legal learn* 
ing, and as going far to settle the question within what limits 
this defence siiall be available. Most of our readers must re- 
collcct>the singular transaction wdiich gave rise to it. We pre- 
fer recalling it to the minds of such as do not, in the words of 
Mr Erskine's exoixlium ; for they convey a lesson as well as ft 
narrative of the tact. 

‘ The scene which we ure engaged in, and the duty which I am 
not merely privileged^ but nppointfd by the authority of the Court to 
perform, exhibits to the whole civilized woild a perpetual monument 
of our national justice. 

‘ The traiHactio^^ indeed, in c\oi*y part of it, as it stands recorded 
in the evideacc afiirady before us, places our country, and its goveni- 
and- its inhabitants, upon the highest pinnai le of human eleva- 
'tion. It appears, that upon the 15th day of May last, his Majesty, 
after a reign of fo^^^ years, not merely’ in sovereign power ^ but itpon- 
taneously in the very hearts of his people, wa® openly shot at (or to 
all appearance shot at) in a public theatre in the centre of his capi- 
tal, and amidst the loyal plaudits of his subjects, yet not a hair 

or TIIF HEAD OF THE SUPPOSED ASSASSIN WAS lOUCIIED. In thii 

unparalleled scene of calm forbearance, the King himself, though he 
stood firftt in jiersonal interest and feeling, as well as in command, wa^ 
a singular and fortunate example/— The least appearance of emotion 
on the part of that august personage, must unavoidably have pro- 
duced a scene quite different, and far less honourable than the Court 
is now witnessing ; but his Maje^t}^ remained unmoved, and the per- 
son apparently offending was only secured, without injury or reproach, 
for the business of this day. ’ p. 5. 

He then describes the peculiar indulgences which our treason 
laws extend to the accused ; in so much that he who, for an at- 
tack upon the meanest individual, would be hurried away to 
trial, without delay, or counsel, or knowledge of witnesses, or ol 
jurors, or of charges, is, when charged with a nturderous design 
against tlie sovereign of the country, * covered all over with the 
‘ annoiiv of the law j ' — a distinction which, when soberly con- 
sidered, we may in passing remark, affords praise to the Eng- 
lish law of ti’casoiis, at the expense of the other branches of 
fi iminal jurisprudence. Mr Erskine, pursiring the topic, enters 
vor„ \J^, ^o, ‘58. Z upon 
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upon a train of reflexions, which, we lliinh, nil will nckiiowled^c 
to be profound, who are not ivsolvcd to call oveay thing shallow 
and empty, wljich they are forced to admit is beautiful and 
brilliant. 

‘ (lentltnien, when this melancholy catastrophe Iiappencd, and the 
prisoner was arraigned for trial, I reinember to have said to some 
now present, the- n vras, at first view, difficult to hiliig those indul- 
gent exceptions to the general rules of trial within tin' j.riiuMple 
which dictated them to our humane ancestors in cases of treasons 
against tliie political government, or of rebellions conspiracy against 
the person m the King, In ihese cases, the passions and interests of 
great bodies of powc'rfuLmen being engaged and agitated, a conn- 
ferpoise hecanm necessary to /give comnosure ami impartiality to 
criminal tribunals ; blit a f eremmficrou^ attark upon tlie King’s jier- 
son, not at all connected wllli his political charm ter, seemed a easi 
to be ranged and dealt with like a similar attack upon any private 
man. 

‘ Buf the w*-isdoni of tlie law is greater than any mr>n’s vi isdtmi ; 
how much more, meretore, than mine ! An altack upon tl\e King 
is coiisidered to be parricade against the Stare : and tlie jury and the 
witnesses, and even die Judges, are the childixai. It is fit, on that 
account, ihat there should he a solemn jautse beibre we rusli to judg- 
ment : and what can be a more sublime sjiectacle of justice tluui to 
see a statutable di,‘ (jualirication of a wliole nation for a iimiled pe- 
riod, a fifteen da^ ’s (jun ran tine before trial, h^t the mind should be 
subiect to the contagion of partial’ aflect ions ! ’ 7. 

He iu)w enters njion the subject, and citos the authorities (^f 
our great criminal iaw}m-s, especially Lord Hale, as e.->tid)iishin.; 
llie rule, tliat if must he* a total and* not a partial insanity wliich 
sdiall excuse. The rule, liowever, L of diflicull a})ph’ea:i()n ; and 
l^c'rd Hale himself has admiited.it wlnai he :>ays, lliat it is vi rv 
diflicult to define the invisible line which divides iierfict and 
partial insanity j and nddsy * it must rest u[)on cii cinnstaiues, 
‘ duly to be weighed and consrdeied Hah hv jtu!ge and jnr^, 

lest on the one side there be a kind of inhmnn’nitv towards tht 
‘ defects of human nature ; or, on the othm* side/ too orcat an 
‘Jndulgenee given to great crilues. ’ The arguineJit.r tj’ ?Nri 
Lr-^kine are addressed to the pri^ptr means of apjJ' iiig tin's mlc; 
and they are, in our humble apprehfusioii, ecjimllv ingeiiitm' 
ami satisfactory.’ He iir^t admits, that there is a lihUeml t!il 
ference between the application of it to civil ami to o imiij;.) 
cases. In the former, die law will justly avoid a man’s act, ii 
lie be proved to be iwn compos menhs^ allhough the act in (jue-- 
t'ioii cannot be relbrred to the peculiar iinpulse of the maknjv , 

o> 


* Thc!^ must be fifteen days between arraignment c.ml uie!. 
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or even, though to all appearance it may l>e separate from ir, 
provided oidy it be shown, that, at tlic time of doing the civil 
act, he was not of «ound mind. But, in jntlging of a crimijinl 
act, some connexion most always.bc tfaced between the act and 
the delusion under wdiich the person labours ; — it must appear to 
flow from that delusion. Here Mr Erskinc clears away a iiiis- 
ap})re))ensioii of the phrase total or total drpfhmiioa of 

^wid and imdersfa?idin^y as used by Lt?rd Coke and Lord Ilali*. 

‘ If, ’ says he, ‘a totaI. deprtvafion ofm'^moi'y ^vas intended by 
‘ these great Lwyors to be taken in the literal sense of the wordv ; 
— if it w^as meant, that, to protect a man from ptuiishment he 

* must he in such a state of prostrated intellect as not to knovy 
‘ his name, nor his condition, nor his rcLuion towards others — 
‘ that, if a husband, he should not know he was married ; or, 
‘ if a father, conkl not remember that he had children ; j)or 
‘ know' the road to his hmise, nor his ))roperty in it — tin n no 

* such madness eVer existed in the world. It is ijuocy alone 

* wljieh })laces a man in this helpless condition ; wliere, from aji 
‘ o}ii>inaf niahorgaui/ation, thcn» is tl»(‘ human fnnne alone 

* without the human ca[)aeity. But in all the cases which hn\e 

* filled Westminster Hall with the most complicated coUsidera- 

* tions — the lunatics, and other in* a no persons w’fu) have been 
' the snbjeers of them, have not only had memory, tn nnj s(}ls. 

* of the eA'pn Ki^ion — they have not only had the most perfect 
‘ knowledge jtnd recollection of all the relations they stood iu 

* towards others, and of the actu and circini stances of iheir 
‘ li\es, but have, in general, been .eniarkable for subtlety and 
^ acuteness.’ — These, ’ he adds, ‘ aiv the ca^es which fre- 
‘ qiienlly iuock (Jie wisdom of the wisest in judicial trials; be- 
‘ cause siuh persn)ns often reason with a subtlety vvliicli })nts in 

* the shade the ordinary conceptions of inankiiKl i their coiielu- 
‘ sioiis are just, and IVKiiieiuly protbund; but \]w /jn miy s // ohi 

* ^i^Nch theif reamiiy wjiKX within thi: nvN(;r. or tiik >iAi.Ain, 
^ are uiiifonnly false: — not false from any delict of kiu^w ledge 
‘ or judgment i but because a delusive image, the inseparable 
‘ compe.nion of leal insanity, is thrust njmn the subjugah'd 
‘ imderstnnding, incapabk* of resistanci*, because inicuusei of 

* attack. ’ dlie doctrine conlc'nded for is cle:irly ex[)res>r(i, 
and with a singular felicity of diction loo, in iht lidlov ing pas- 
age. 

‘ Dchiaoiu tluTeforo, wliere there is no frenzy or raving madness, 
IS lilt* true cluiracter of ljisanil\ ; and where it cannot be ,)redi(\Acd 
of a man staiulinj^ tor life or death for a erinie, he oue.ht not, In my 
opiiiion, to lie Me(|iiitred ; and if courts of l.iw to I> ' >o' . ' ‘ 1 
by nn> other piinciplfx (Aery departiivo froiii --Miei, lation il eoiv utt, 

Z 9, uonlvl 
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would be an emancipation from criminal justice. I shall place my 
elaiin to }ourvcnlict upon no such dangerous ioundation.— I must 
convince }Ou, not only thit the unhappy prisoner was a lunatic, 
within niy own dehnition oi‘ lunacy, but that the act in question was 

the IMMEDIATF, UNUrALTFIED* OFrSPRINO OF THE DISEASE. IlV 

chv7 cases, as 1 have already said, the law avoids every act of the 
lunatic during the period of the lunacy ; afthough the delusion may 
be extremely cirniinscribed ; altlunigh the mind may bo quite sound 
in all that is not within the shades of thrc very partial eclipse ; and 
although the at't to be avoided can in no way be connected with the 
influence of tlm imanity : — But, to deliver a lunatic from responsibility 
to criminal justice, — above all, in a case of such atrocityas the present, 
tiu* relation between the disease and tlie act shoukl be apparent. 
Where the connexion is doubtful, the judgment should CTitainly 
be most indulgent, from the great difficulty of diving into the 
secret sources of a disiirdered mind ; — ^Init still, I think that, as a 
xloctrine of law, th/C delusion and the act should be connected. I 
cannot allow* the protection of insanity to a man w'lio only exhl*- 
bits violent: passions and malignant resentments, acting upon rrnl 
circumstances \ who Is impelk'd to evil from no morbid delusions; 
but who proceeds iukri tin; ordinary perceptions ol' the mind.— I 
cannot consider suih a man as falling witliin the protection which 
the law gives, and is bound to give, to tliose wliom it has pleased 
(rod, for mystei’iims causes, to visit with this most afflicting calamity. 
He alone can be so emancipated, wdiose disease (call it w'hat you 
will) consists, not merely in seeing with a })rejudiced eye, or with 
odd and absurd {larticularities, differing, iu many respects, from the 
contemplations of sober sense, upon the ac'tual e\jsteiices of things ; 
4)ut, he ow/// W'hose whole iea‘oning and .corresponding conduct, 
though governed by the ordinary dictates of reason, proc'ced upon 
somethmg which lins no foundation or existence.^ 

GentlqjnLn, it Inis ])leascd (rod so to visit the unhap|>y man before 
you ; — ^to shake his reason in its citadel ; — ^to cause him to build up, 
as realities-., the most impossible ])hantom8 of the miml, and to be 
impelled tlu'in as motives ii resistible : the whole fabric being 
nothing but tlie unhappy vision of his disease — existiikg no wdiere 
else — having no foululafion wliatsoever in the \eiy nature of things, ’ 
p. 17-19. 

lie adds a refutation, aJler dwelling at some length on the 
present case, fif a })roposition, much too vaguely broached by 
reasoncj’s on this subject, that every person ought to be respon- 
sible for crimes who has the knowledge of good and evil. 

* Let nie suppose that the character ol* an insafte delusion conshtial 
hi the belief that some given person w*as any brute animal, or an iii- 
animatc being, (and such cases have existed), and that upon tlie 
trial of such a lunatic lor murder, you firmly, upon your oaths, were 
i'oaviixcccl, upon the uncoutradicted evidence of an hundred persons, 

tha*. 
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that he believed the man he had destroyed, to have been a potter’s 
vessel ; that it Was quite impossible to doubt that fact, although to 
nil other intents and purposes he •iwis sane ; conversing, reasoning, and 
Acting, as men not in any manner tainted with insanity, converge, and 
reason, and conduct theniKclves : suppose 'further, that he la'Jieved 
the man vdiom he destroyed, but whom lie destroyed as a potter's 
vessel, to be the property of another ; and.that he had malice against 
such supposed person, and that he meant to injuie him, l-no\Aing the 
art he was doing to be malicious and injariou^, av'd thni, in shoi*t, he 
had full knowledge of all the principles of good and evil ; yet would 
'it be possible to convict such a person of murder, if, from the in- 
fluence of his disease, he was ignorant of the relation he stood in to 
the man he had destroyed, and was utterly unconscious that lie liml 
struck at the life of a human being ? I only put this case, and many 
o-thersymight bo brought as examples to illustrate, that the knowledge 
^f good and e\dl is. too general a description. ’ p. 

The case of liadfiekl was brought within tlic law thus’ laid 
dow’n, by evidence of his having been most severely wounded in 
fK?rvice, so as to make him at times wholly insane ; — that he 
labourecl under a delusion of a peculiar cast, being linnly per- 
suaded he vsas to save mankind by dying a violent death ; — yet 
that this death must be inflicted without the guilt of suicide;-— ^ 
that he had recently attomptc<l to kill his inllint child, of wliicU 
he w^as in general passionately fond ; — and tliat his wliole dc'- 
meanour and conversation had been tliose of a most l(^yal subject, 
attached vvitli ])ecuiiarly zealous feelings to the family and service 
of the king. It is said that Lord Kenyon, who ]n'e^itU d at the 
trial, * H})pcared much against the prisoner wdiile the evidence 
was giving for the crowui ; but when Mr Lrskiiie iiad stated tin* 
principle upon whicli he grounded defence, and when liis 
Lordijnp found that the fiicts came up to tlie case opened for 
tile prisoiKT, he dcliveral to the Attoniey-Gencral the ('jdnioii 
of the Gourt, that the case should not be proceeded in : So 
there was a verdict of ucquiltal, without any repl}^ for the 
Crown. 


Tlie speech for the Madras Council w^as delivered soon after 
Mr Erskinecanie to the bar, on an occasion which excited un- 
-eXcimpled interest in those days of’ (jiiitl, when tlu' wtuJd was 
unaccustomed to great and strange events, — liie arrest of Lord 
Pigot, in consequence of n misundcrstaiKiiiig belwodi Ihio and 
his Council They w^eix' jTroscouttd at the desiic of the f louse 
of Commons, and convicted 5 but when brought up lor jiulg- 
ment, after Mr Dunning, Mr Erskine, and others, luid been 
heard in mitigation, they w^ere only sentenced to pay a line of 

one 


^ it was a trial at bar io the Court of King’s Bench. 
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one tlioiisand poinuls, w])ic]i hjis consitloml,*anc] nio&t jii'^tly, as 
u v(*ry ItMiiont }>unihliiiiej)t. \Ve iihstiihi fioiu entering fiirllior 
into the subject ol' this ‘■pc cch> be'caiisc it is so similar to tlie 
late proceed ill tifs in tlie East, and in some of our other fort‘i^n 
t.eUlements, tliat we prefer reserving ijie siibjeel fpr a more re- 
gular and ample consideration. This s})eecli is now published 
Jor tlie first time ; and though from almost any other quarter 
it would e\cilc no little atliniivatioii, we look upon it as one of 
tlie hast brilliant of Mr Erskiuc’s exhibitions, and by no means 
tlie shortest. 

The last spree}! on a public trial contained in this volume, is 
the defence of ^ir Cnlhell ; against whom an iiulielment for a 
libel had been prtlerred, in circumstances of so peculiar a iiqjtu re, 
that we are eMreuu ly glad to find the case recordeef 'I'he in- 
terest h e\eitt‘s is close!) connected with the topics of the ))re.scnl 
day, and tlie attacks which ill-advised men are making upon 
llie liberty of tlie I We must, therelbre, enter somewhat 
at laigr into the case. 

I\lr Cut hell was an emiiuait liooksoller, wlio dealt entfrcly in 
V, oiks upon literary subjects, being chiefly, if* not altogether, g 
publisher of classical books. As siuli, he had been selected by 
iSir C filbert V\\‘ikefi( Id to publish the \a)‘ious edilioi^i ol clas- 
sics and other bo(tks, particuliirlv on theological subjects, 
villi wdiich he eniiehed tlie rejmbiie of letters. In 179S, 
the Bishoj) of Llandatf (Dr W atson) published an address 
to the people on the subject of an npjn elK’fuIed invasion : 
exhorting tJieni to defend their country, to be loyal towards 
their .king, gnd to lo>e the constitution ; — ex})oimdjug to them 
how disagreeable a thing conquest is^ and wliat ri>ks altciid 
rcvolMtioiis, and above all French revolutions ; — and recom- 
mending a ih'xv plan of finance, the details of which we have 
forgotten, as presume every body else has, except one j — but 
tlii general purport was, to pa) od'some hundreds of mUlions of 
]mblic debt by levying taxes on the capital of llie country. Tliis 
jiroject was jirettv universally ridiculed at tlic time, and might have' 
becMi safely left to its fate. Tlie rest of tlie work was, il not ejuite 
M) original, at least a good deal sounder; and one shiiuld have* 
1 bought no man so squeamish as to object to a Idsliopfor pleach- 
ing up the usual doctJ iric of rallyiugibr the defence of the state. 
Mr Wakefield, liowever, thouglit otherwise; and was so ill- 
advised as to tJirow aw'ay time, wliich mioht liave been ‘•o ad- 
niin\l)ly and usefully employed in expounding the classics and tlm 
scrilmires, upon a jiolitical controversy. He wrote a pamphlet 
in ^swer U> Dr Watson, abounding indeed wilh point and 
wit^' — hi some pe.rts isullicieiitly argumeiilativc —in many very 

tiiumphaut'^^ 
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riiiimpliant, — but toiicliing upon very tender ground in other 
]){i^sagc&, and conceived by the government to liavc a tendency 
liO'jtile to the })eace of tlie C(»nimunity, and unfavourable to tlie 
tiefence of the country. Mr Waketield, for example, pointed out 
the oj)presbionb under wliich the])eopJc budered, I’roui the war and 
the axes, and the novd rchtraints imposed on cinl liberty. Ihc 
ministers conceived, that tills would excite discontent, and in- 
flisposc the j)eo})le to vc^-ist the enemy. For they reasoned thur. 
It is true, '-aid they, lhere is no foundation I’or all this — the 
Var does aiot pro*--, heavily upon the country, — it has (uil^ lasted 
for five years aiui a half — ^distressing not move than fi om tliirly 
to fort\ tlious'uul men, and crippling about a score lliousaiids 
inoj e, at l!ie outside ; and then, if vve havx' gained by it nothing (>f 
vvliat v\e (.A}Keted, vve liave at least got a leA unwholesome aiul 
Useless is! iiuls, which vve iicvtr counted upon ; and, at any rate, 
v\e have l{>st not an inch <)f terriloiy, whatever onr allies mav 
h.ivc dojic. And as for ta'^ts — wliat signify laXv's ! The\ only, 
•piess npciii the ruh — the }K>or ate quite well oil' — evviy thing 
is vs clieap as it oiiglit to he, if not as it has been ; — and tho^c' 
wlu) can’t advU'd to lis(', mav die, or c< ne upon tla parish. All 
ibis Vve know, said the ministers, and the })ev>ple feel it; — they 
a»*e (juiteeasv, comh*! table, and happy. Jhit what sigin/us the 
evidence cJ' tacts ' W'liat t»i( »igh a man kiuav s that he is us well 
olf as possible ? If !lMr Crilbert Wakefield is pe»mittod to lell 
)iim that war and taxes have ground him down, tl>eu‘ is no doubt 
llial he will be believed, in spite of the ovuleiiee oi‘ sense and 
nuMiory to tlie coniiarv — it being (]nite plain the perusal of a 
iHDuphUt is the only moans by vvliich a in. in can diseover wlie- 
thc r he is hungiy and cold or not: "J"lierelv>ie^ If such pulili- 
catioiis — ^luh Jtihi and scandalous writings, aie aMov^ed to be 
le id, we sh.ill liave tin' wliolc counti v convimc'd that brc.ad 

ten shillings a pound, and that no man has a I’u tiling in his 
])ockct. 

Sucli was the reasoning of the government; and it is said 
that tliere were foolish jH»oj)le in those day*-, who suggtsttd 
4 he |)v) ^sibiiity of answering Mr WakelieJci ; arguing, weak- 
ly »'uougli, that a single man, clearly on the wiong sidt> 
of the (juefelion, might be refuted by the luiik'cl exertions 
of all the rest of the commuiiily who were on the side of 
,truti.. But tlie ministers held such -doctiincs to be almost as 
bad as iIkj seditipus work itself, — coiJtx'nding, that notliing can 
be moie dangerous than reasoning* and answering in such case»: 
lor, said they, what though Mr Wakelield is in the wrong, ami 
is known by e\erv body to be so ^ What though he is the only 
pcTson who liolds such doctrine^. ? and what tiiough there ?» 
u nmu hi the wliole church, or out of it, who could not ro- 

futo 
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fiite hi« pamplilet in a moment — and what thongli wo have the 
whole truth on our side ? Shall a goveninient dofoiid itself by 
argument ? Then why have Attoniey-g(*ucraIs and prisons ? — 
So, such suggestions were overruled ; and it was resolved to pro- 
secute* 

Mr Wakefield had caused hivS work to be printed by a Mr 
Hamilton, and sold by Mr Johnson, the late respectjible and 
independent bookseller in 8t l^aul’s Church-yard : But he had 
sent a few copies to Mr Cuth(*Jrs, who conceiving the work to be 
on a theological topic — for Mr Wakefield had never written be- 
fore on any other than classical and theological points, and Mr 
Cuthell knew that Ur Watson had engaged in theological con- 
troversy — sold several of the pamphlets, before he had the most 
remote guess that lie was selling a political tract. As soon as 
he was informed that it was of this description, he immediately 
discontinued the sale of it. In the first place, Mr Johnson and 
another bookseller were prosecuted and convicted for publishing 
it. Tin’s, however, not being deemed a sufficient refutation of’ the 
doctrines contained in it, the arguments oi* the Bishop of LlandafF 
were to be defended by prosecuting the author ; but in order to 
make the answer complete, and that no part of th(‘ Bishop’s 
work might be left unsupported, and no iota of Mr Wakefield’s 
positions go without a full exposure, it was deemed expedient 
to prosecute Mr Cuthell also ; — for he had sold one or two co- 
pies, mistaking it for a treatise on the middle voice, or the dis- 
puted passage in St Joiin. 

Accordingly, Mr Cuthell and Mr Wakefield were tried on 
the same dity ; and Mr Ciithell’s case came on first. From ^\hat 
lias been stated, it will ajipear that Mr Erskiue had here a difier- 
ont kind of point to urge, from any of iho^e which generally 
be..r upon cases of libel. With the libellous or innocent na- 
ture of the work, he professed that he had little concern : — 
Mr Wakefield, ita author, who appeared in Court to defend 
hinibclf, was to treat that question, as more directly interested 
in it. The defence of Mr Cuthell rested on his entire igno- 
rance of the book he was selling, nay, of the subject on which it 
treated ; and this ignorance he wa© to substantiate by evidence. 
Here, then, aris(*s a question of no small importance, and ren- 
dered of more difficulty than naturally belongs to it, by the at- 
tempts made to coiiioiuid it — Whether an act of publication 
shall be held of ilsfff to fix the publisher uitli responsibility 
ibr the contents of the work ^ or, in otlicr words, whether pub- 
lication be conclusive evidence of a knowledge of those con- 
,-tents — such evidence as creates a presumption of law, not to 
pe rebutted by contrary proof, and kading to an inference 
vhich orerrules all coiisidcratious of liicL whatever ? 
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In civil cases, such presumptions are of necessity extremely 
common. Witliout entering into the principles ujxm \\hicu 
they are fiunuled, wc may mention an example or two. The 
liability of tlie owners of public carriages for the damage aris- 
ing from the carelessness of their senants, — and the general li- 
abijity of a person for the acts {quoad citulcm cfccUm) of his 
agent, to the extent to which he has given l\im authority, iis 
to be bound by his undertakings, ana to release, by his ac- 

S iiittance, those bound to liiin — the liability of a husband for 
le debts of liis wife, and for damages occasioned by illegal 
acts committed by her, though without his privity — tlie li- 
ability of a master to make good tlie losses occasioned to 
the jiropcrty or persons of others by certain negligent uses of 
his own i^ropcrty, as his horses or carriages. I'iiese, and a 
variety of other eases, arc undeniable insliuices in which a per- 
son is held answerable in his ow’n property for injuries done to 
the persons and properties of others, and is precluded, bv })rc- 
sunifition of law, from averring his own nnconcern in, or igno- 
rance of the act wliich is to bind liiin. The meaning of all this 
is siin))ly, that the law reejuires a certain degree of care in the 
choice of a servant or agent, and a certain supcrintendance 
over his conduct in that cajiacity ; to enforce which, and to 
relieve the party suflering from the absence of it, the burthen 
of repairing the injury occasioned by the deficiency is thrown 
upon the princijial. But, in no one instance, except in that of 
publishing a libel, lias an attempt ever been made to extend 
this civil responsibility, and to make a man liable to punish- 
ment as a criminal, as a malicious and wicked pc'rson, for the 
act gf a servant, performed without liis assistance or kjiow-» 
ledge. 

IS'ow, it is not denied, that, even in this case, q. certmii re- 
sponsibility may safely, and should in jusiice, be thrown upon 
the principal. In the first place, he is liable civilly in dmtuiges 
for the publication, beyond all doubt, and ought to be so. 
But, again, he is to be taken as privy to, and answerable even 
crimin.ally lor the act of publication by his servant; unless 
he shall make out a case of ignorance and real disconnexion 
with the act. The act of publication by the servant is admit- 
ted to be jyi'wtd facie evidence against his master : but it is 
maintained to be only a presumption of fiict, which opposite 
proofs may rebut. W e would even, from tlie peculiar nature 
of tlie case, go one step farther, and allow ol’ a certain penalty 
altachable to the master, in the event; of his servant having, 
though unknown to him, committed the act of pubiicatiou — 
a pcmilty incurred by ilic mivstei’s negligeuGC, \diere due cau^ 
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<i()ii wa<? mjniiccl of him, but of a mnch Iovct nature than 
the priinlu ii)(’hn’C(l by a wiihil a?ul malicious piiblicnlion. Let 
Hutc, ill sh(,rr, be a count in the intlictnuMit or infc.nniition 
-clinr^rine; a culjiuble ne^li^^ei>cc only, throu^li '\^]lic•h the inju- 
1 ious ]nil)]i<*}U ion to(^k place. 'Ibis will then be put in issue, 
cs well as the ijfifnv' (Hence; and the VMoict wiH <lescribe, u])- 
on the face oi' ilie vccoid, dhtinetJy, that kind of d('lin(|nency 
of v\iiich the del'endant h:h% been guilty. At present, 

cj.d as long as ji)do(‘s oie in llie practice of directing juries 
M) Ih.d gcn(M*aI \ Cl diets' cd' guilt', merely upon e\idencc ofpnlT- 
•Kiition by a n*r\anf, ll'e (haige maldng no distinction, tin* 
aecoid does not show which of two oHluices, in their natine 
\vli(;ll3 dilicr('nt — the one a gCcoe, the other a very islight of-- 
leiicc — h IS committed. 

>t.w, by tlie concessions kcic made, let it he observed, that 
we .still }ilacc tlie ciiine of libel in a \erv (hlf rent situatio 2 
t!-()ni any vaher ; because we contii'ue to iix lie* jirincijial with 
.1 cc’i t nil ci-in.ii’al rcs])onsil)ijit\ An a])otb(‘(‘cii v sells poisons 
• s well as healing dings indeed, many of liis linest drugs are 
poisonous, Ivyi iid the ))i opt r dose : lie employs a sliopm.m or 
a slu)})boy> who, to raise the (jiieslion '•tiil nu.iv c learly, shall 
be sujiposed extrdcel} iiegliig‘nt and ignoiMiit, and by his mi‘- 
lake hall' a fanniy h^se tluir lid‘s. 1 b-rt', theie is no oneeii- 
iinswcralile at ail: But if the shopman wiltnlly poiseii'- 
iialf his cu'-ton.cTs — nay, taints wilii dele Icrious drugs the 
>]n’ings wiiieh snunly a wh(/l(‘ city, and is thus guilty of the 
foil k\ t of crimes, ih(' master is not in the smallest d('gr(‘e rt'- 
spousilile, but the actual < Ifciuh r siuill siilLr. The v( uder c»f 
liooks, luwvcwer, is > ciy dilKiently tivaU^d. N(>t content with 
punishing tho author, and the pWiiler, and the actual pulilish- 

4^.1- the shopman who knowingly ciiculalcs a libel — \\c (*\att 

the same ]'aiiushmeiit from Ins ina 4 e'r, how impossible soc'vct 
it may be that be ever should ha\e heard of the work. This 
is the Jaw^, as }mblic pn.sc’cutors now conltaul I’or it ; and C'ven 
wlio wa'iild mitigate this strange seventy, and solien down 
Munewliat of these gioss anomalies, are fain to admit, tliat the 
general negligence of the bookseller, in cboosing a shojmian, 
Jiouldmakt' him punishablt* in a way in wliich the apothecary i>.* 
never aUcmivted to be dealt with, whose servant lias poisoned a 
whole city; — the -ugh in truth it iiiiglit well be asked, why tlie Jia^ 
J^lity of the servant him.self would not be sufheient in the case of 
llRe bookseller, as well as that of the druggist ? Furllier, we aie 
content to admit, tlial the burthen of proving a negative should 
rest on the bookseller ; the act of his servant being jn uiin f dc 
e-Jdcnce of his master’s piivity. But here, again, even we, 
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\\lio arc for relaxing the present rules, go beymul {Uc inviisure 
of strictness a|}plietl by the law in all olhcj* cases. For as-,inv(llv 
tlie \\ilful murder of the ajmthecary’s custoiii(Ts by iii-^ servant 
would never be suflicieiit to ])nt the master on ijis delciice : 
and, in Mich a case, it is (|uik‘ certain that the prosecutor must 
connect him vith the sm'vant, before he can be called on to 
prove his ignorance. ''A hy, then, it nn^ht be again demanded, 
not trust the peace and good order aiiu allegiance of tlie com- 
munity to the same securities which arc found s^iflicient to pro- 
tect our ]iv(’s ? The following passage from Mr Krskine’s speech 
foi- CutlicJl puts llie argument in a very plain and clear liglit. 

‘ III tlie ease of a civil action throughout the whole range of ci- 
vil iiijurie^i, tlie master is nlw a} ^ civililcr answerable for the act of 
hi.s scrxaKt or agent ; and accident or neglect can therefore he no 
a:mwxT to a jdaintifl', complaining of a (‘oiisequentiaJ wTong. If th'‘ 
driver of a paddic carriage malicioudy overturns anotlier upon the 
road wliilst the proprietor i*' asleep in IiIh lied at a hundred mih > 
distance, rlie ]>arry injiiriug nui^t unt|uestIona[>ly pay the damage, 
to a DirthinL'’ ; Imt though such ni.fiicious ser\ant iniglit also be ii - 
dieted, and suller an iuilunous judgnueut, could ihe via^i'r a/.-^o bc^ 
conic the oljvit of such a ptosccutioii ^ C' ' it'i \ in fA not.— In the 
same manner, jiarluers in trade are tinllj a’ea\']\.hL' for bills drawn 
hv one another, or by their agent', diawing tluan 1)> prc/curatiou, 
lliough iVae/Udently, and lu abuse of their trusts; but if c>ue pavl- 
lur commits a fraud by forgery or fictitious indor'cnneuts, so as tv» 
subject himself id deadi, or other puiiisliincm b} indictment, caiuld 
the o/Z/cr par/acr.v be indicted? — To answer such a question here, 
u ould be foil) ; bccau.'>e it not only answers Itself in the nv'j^afivc, 
i>ut exposes to scorn every argument which would conloimd indict- 
ments with civil actions. Win then is piiufiuo and pulhslnr^ to be 
,iu (‘xccjiiion io cxK'yp other huirun ad t W ii\ is a man to be an- 
sweral'ie n nnimdilcr for the ciime of hisi eivanl in //u\s instance more 
ih.m in ail other caffes ? Why is a man who luqipens to have jmb- 
lishcd a 1 i1h’], under circumstance's of mere accident, or, if }ou will, 
fiom actual carelessness or negligence, but idfhouf criminal purpose^ 
to be siilui'cted to an infinums pu/rshment, and har.ingiua! from a 
British beiK'li as if he were the malignant author of that which it 
was confes d iiefore the Court deliverii’g the sentence, ihrt he never 
h u/ va'a or heard of F As far, iiideod, as damages go, th(' ])rinciplc 
is intelligible and universal; but as it cstablislu's a rr we, and in- 
ti ids a punishment w'liich affects character and imposes disgrace, it 
is shoclving to Imniaiiity and insulting to common sense. — The (biirt 
of King’s Bench, since I have been at the Bar (ver\ long, J ad- 
mit, bdbre the Noble Lord presided in it, but under the adminis-. 
tration of a truly great Judge), pronounced the infamous judgment 
of the pillory on a most respectable nroprietor of a ne.vspaper, for 
wt iibel oil the Uibsi.ui AiubtWiador, copied loo out of another 
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paper, but which / inyself i.hoived to the Court, hy the affidavit of 
his pliysiciau, nppeartM in the Jirst as well as in the second paper, 
•vchdst the difcndavi tvas on his sick^hed in ihe amntri/y delmons m a 
fever, 1 bt‘iieve that aftklavit is still on the files of the Court. — I 
have tJiought of it often — I have dreamed of it, and started from 
my sleep — sunk back to sleep, and started from it again. TIiq 

painful recollection of it I shall die with. Ilou is this \indieatctl ? 

Vrom the Sh’^.prncd necessity of the case. — An indictment for a lirel 
is, ihcrefoic, considered to he an anomaly in tlie law. — It was held 
so midouhtedly ; but the exposition of that error lies before mo ; the 
Libel Act lies before me, which expressly, and in terms, directs 
that the trial of a libel shall he conduct eci like every other trial for 
any other C7ivjr ; and that the Jury shall decide, not upon the mere 
fixet oi' printinpr nr pnldidiing, 'but vp<. ? the tvholc 777 at ter jnd in issue, 
i. e. the publ uUion of ihe libel with the intentions chaik.ed ry 
Tin: lN'Dt<‘TMi,KT. — Tliis IS the rule by the Libel Act; and you. 
the Jury, as well as the Court, are hound hy it. ’ p. — ^25. 

Indeed, that such is ver}’' nearly the doctrine of the English 
law^, may be iiifeircd from s(‘vc‘ral divLa in llie books, long before 
the Libel act \x as passed. Not to drag the reader tJirougdi a law 
arguincnl, we only desire to refer him to the case of the A7wg and 
Almon, ill 5, Burr. ; where Lord Mansfield held, that if a de- 
fendant called no iciinesses to repel if, the guilt ol* publisliinp; was 
to be inferred from tlic act of publication ; but, that the publi- 
cation might be excused as iniibcent, and justified as legal, by 
rircunistaiici's estublidied hy the defendant in proof. Wliy there 
should be . jiv repugnance to resort to such sound doctrines, ivc 
cannot conceive. ()f one thing w'e arc quite sure, that the ad- 
ministration of justice suffers greatly by sucli a confounding of 
different things undci* one and the same name, as the present 
practice involves. The proper clegree of punishmeut is not 
meted out to guilt. Offences totally different in kind are called 
by one appellation, and visited with the same penalty ; and ju- 
ries are obbged to violate tlieir oaths, in order to acquit, that 
tliey may avoid a greater evil, the undue conviction, and conse- 
quent punishment, of the jierson accused. trust tliat the 

legislature will take this subject into its early consideration. 
But we must warn tlie reader against supposing, that any very 
great security would be gained to the press, by even a complete 
j t*fonn of the abusi* complained of. The cases arc but of rare 
occurrence, to which the present remarks apply. The attacks 
on the freedom of the jircss come on a different quarter ; and 
not a single wwk would escape the inquisition now sought to be 
evtablishcd on political waitings, in coi^ sequence of the chiinge 
wliich wc are contemplating, it is the eagerness with which 
politic:)! discussions, carried on in an animated, interesting, and 

efleetpaS 
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effectual manner, are construed into libels, that bids fair to 
leave us only the name of a free constitution, by destro^iu^ (‘veii 
the name ot a free press ; and lor this we know of no reincHly 
so effectual, as tlie exertions of an enlightened Bar, and the 
control which it always exercises — togetlier w'itli the lionesty of 
free and bold juries. To both of those cla‘»scs we would most 
earnestly address ourselves. J^et every ineinl>er of the profes* 
sion which Krsldne illustrated, reflect on the degraded station 
nc must forthwith occu))y, as soon as either the tyranny of the 
government, or the unbounded sway iff the Judges in political 
matters, sliall he established. Into what insignificance he must 
sink — in what vile and hopeless depend(HK*e on others he nuist con- 
tinue to excTcise his talents. And if the rights ot the people, and 
the love of hi,s country, have no claims upon him, let him show 
his regard for liis owm character and indepentlencc, by the tempe- 
rate, iliscreet anvl sober, yet nvinly and coiira|I»eoii*»di»charg^^ of his 
highest, and not ln\ mi)st ardiu>us duties. iWit they wlio serve* on 
juries should look well to the times ; tJicir task is more iniporUint ; 
and each individual, in tliis capacity, has far more power. Let 
('very honest and free-spirited man, when called upon to deter- 
mine, • whether a pc'rson sJiali Ik* consigned for eighteen moiitlw 
or two years to a prison, well reflect on the doom to which he 
is handing him over ; and be fully convinced, that the work for 
which he is dealing out such a fate to a follow-crcaturc, is in r(*- 
ality so periiicioiis lo-society as to justify such high punislimcnt^. 
Let him examine it thoroughly with this view ; and, by the ef- 
fects it produces on himself, k*t him judge how far it likely to 
raise revolt and disaffection amongst others. If he thinks our 
government so firmly established ir^ the institutions of* the* state, 
and in the affections of the people, and so well deserving llu‘ir 
support fr<Mii its general excellences, as to be iu no danger from 
the freest discussions — let him ratlier leave the writings of the 
factious to be answered, and exposed by the well- affected, tluut 
endanger — nay destroy — tlie freedom of the government altoge- 
ther, by .‘Insisting the blows meditated at the lilKuty of the press, 
and consigning to the greatest punishments tliose who have e\- 
ercisixl that liberty. 

We urge these cdnsidenHions wdth Uie greater earnestness, 
because we are intimately persuaded that many very worthy amJ 
well-meaning persons have suffered tlieniselves to be led away 
by a grountlless apprehension, propagated by int^'restcxl and de- 
signing men, that serious dangers are likely to arise from wLat 
i» called the licentiousness of the press ; and that the only way 
of counteracting the evils which unquestionably do spring up 
along with tlie fruits of its liberty (for whutliuiiuri prodiioliuii, or 
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possession, K inUaintc*(l with tlicse ?), Is to kccji a ri^^'orons watch 
over (liseii^^ion. T'or our own parts, in projiorlion lo our con^ 
fidence in tiic cvcclicncc of t)ie constitution, is onr helici in its 
stabi!it\ ; and \;c sli.ill ncv(‘r consent to tliink its onl) dcrcncc^ 
an' force and fcai’, so long as wa sec no reason lor its dreading 
to be siiirportcd by lliir a?*ginnent. When was thci’c a woi’k 
ever ]nil)Iidied, wliitli, if l< t alone, or left to be icfulcd bv an 
antagonist, w'ould have sliakcn tbe govcrinncnt, 'or e\cii mate- 
rially aflected the traiu|iiillin of tlu* stale for a single hour ? Ai d 
wluMiee arises this njimeless diead ot‘ something, which no man 
ever saw, or eonid traca in its el!e( ts ? It arises from deinsioin. 
})racti''cd by those wlio know* fir bett(‘r. Had rulers h*;le 
discussion ; and profligate wc if pri’iecs, and their fivouiites nul 
ministers, who lia\(' not the souse to j)m*sue a system of aibi- 
trary ineaMirt''., or to defend tinir selieme-^ In* ])ntting down in- 
qniin, are alive to d'o ]>(*rsoiial edae e w it!i wliich lhe\ tiro a »- 
suili'd, and hate l!»^ liolit wliieli c'xjio^'s their ridieiiloii- or 
iiatoful features. All lhi> woidd, liowe*>er, not sufliee, a^ fmg 
as jin*i('s W('re tl e [iidgcs of l>ut tlu' pi*ess, b\ being loo 

often jnosiitutcd to the (h'famation of p'*i\ate eliaiMcU'r, los^'a 
many a fiiend wlio miglit IkIji it in the d.i\ of tiial, and a tjuirts 
even pretty determined eneiv/us aniong men, wliom otherwise 
th(' arts of a eorrnpt go^ eminent would not mo\e from tl.i'ir in- 
t]e]UMident piineiplos. To p^rsmis in this pj’c'iiie.nnent \»o chief- 
ly adtlre>s oursehes ; and impf )re them to consider, th.it lliey 
act a weak and unnitinly pal t, hi pros( ribing all the good, lor 
tlie crimes of a few unwortlu nun ; and, if they will not e .cisi' 
the errors of till' piess, in ecaisiileralion of its viiuu'',— ol the 
\ast benefits wliieli it has reiuleo d the world 5 — il’ th(‘y will !.(>> 
boar in mind tlie ‘“nying of Lord Cliatlu.m, tint it is, like tin 
air, a eluirtered libvTtine; lot lli''m at lea^l u-fleet (>n tlie imn 
wliieh must follow, if (hey ^aeiiiiei* its liberty to a iK dri* of pu- 
nisinng tbo-c who ab'iise il : and, calmly asking thomstlv e^ w hat 
miglilv lull m a fewv seiiniloiis ])aiagia])hs can do an nn.ikn^c t*- 
niablisliment, fortified all around w ilii leu'in.ies, aiMio-^and P.uc- 
tionaric's — let them li‘a\(' ifiO'C wJiO malign our in aaniiohs, to 
be answered by rensoiuiii!, and by appeals to the fact; — wliile 
lor tho'-o A^lu) alni^e the ])ri\il('gcs of disr-usslon, In nnadim^ tlu* 
sanetit}^ of pr'oate character, the 'e are jii'-*- pc'callhs pix'pareiU 
w Inch the warmest advocates oi’ a Irce press woufd be the fast 
to wisli diiniinslud, or rejH'.vli'ih 

I'he argument in M(j/fo/i Tuia^ is extreimlv short, and 
only \idnable on account of llu' jirimiple which it iilustrates. 
A \c relief- ha 1 rj/cn (..iiu d In the plaintiff, who w'as 
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Tornierly bou‘^okccper to tlie defendant, and had coliahltod witit 
him on promise of miirriage. Ajfter living witli lier, he had con- 
trived to get rid of her, and married another person. In con- 
HCMiiience of this treatment and disiip})onitineiit, the })laintiff's 
health, as well as peace of mind, had lu'cn destroyed. ^J1ie 
plaintiff was a widow, past the usual age of marriage ; the de- 
i<^ndant an old man ; and boih parlies remarkably deficient in 
pei sonal charms. The principle contended for by Mr Erskiiie, 
iii/diowing cause ngahjst a rule obtained by Air Wallace for lu 
new trial on tlie groimd of excessive damages, w'as, that though, 
ill cases wliere the cKiim is regulated by pecuniary, or other con- 
tracts oK a ciTtain definite nature, or fuund(‘tl on damages done 
to property in a certain calculable shaf])e, tlu* Court may inter- 
fere, if llie jury have gone very witle ol’ the mark ; yet, wliere 
tlie compen'ijilioii is for nn injury not dc‘finite, nor ca])able of 
being aceiirately computed, the jury arc tli^ fit judges ol the a- 
mount, pro\ided the case has been fairly and fully before tlieiiu 
This ground he maintained with success ; and the rule was dis- 
charged. 

Vv\* hasten to the two r(*maining sjH'cches In this r()Iutne.r 
'{vissing over that ilk ihe Bisljo]) oi‘ Bangor’s case as well knowiO 
— those in cases of adultery. They eonlaiii some of the finest 
^])cciinens of Air Erskine’s eh;(|uence ; and we trust we shall bc^ 
able to lay a few'^ of tlu* jiassages before our readers, without 
being under the necessity of ])artiebl iri/mg names. In the oiu*, 
he was counsel for the piainblf; and tlie (lefeiukiiit lin\ing ^u^- 
fcTcd judgment to go by d‘‘lkidt, this address vvtis di liverecl l)(‘- 
fi)re the Under- lierilF and his .H^ry, imjianncllcil Ir) assist thi* 
damages, in execulion of the wnt^ of iiwjnirv. In the orh(‘r, lie 
'\as coimia'lfor the deleiukint at the trial in the Couit of king’s- 
IhMicli. 

]\rliap> the circumstance'^ in ^\hich tlic fir'.t of tliese sjieochrs 
was dcliven-il, nix little knoun to mtiuy of our readers. The* 
majesty of Engl^h justice, — wliich is au.ple and lull, wlnlo (lit 
parties are at issue, ^ and the Court in which tlu‘ record is, <m 
the Judge to whom it is sent for trial, ha^e the wlK»le triMtmcm 

the eaiis<», — sinks into rather an <J'seure form, when tlie geni'- 
ral statement of the facts ks no longer dis|nUtHl, and iho oul; 
remaining question betwTcn the ))arties relates to ihe amouiil i»t’ 
. the compensation dm*. This point, frcijuenlb the .udsI h\i])ort- 
ant of all, is left to the ininistcri i! oflict'’-, or hi*, d* }>uiv, w ft> \ 
generally a practising attorney, assisted by a jar ler ba.iisLer, 
and a common jury. The Court, thus constliubd, nurts hi 
any room which may be provided for the pur})ose : — In tlie pr/*- 
i^Mit case, it as^^einbled in the Ki ig’s Arms Tavern, in l*a!ace- 

\ ard. 
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Yard.' The first object of Mr Erskine was, therefore, to coun- 
teract tile natural cflect of tliese circumstances, and to raise the 
dignity of the pJace, and form of procedure, by alJ liis arts; 
and he jiidicioiisly recurs to the same topic in his peroration. 
Afier describin^v the early intimacy, and long-contiiuicd friend- 
ship of the parties, he })]’ocef'ds — 

‘ Yet, dreadful to relate, and it is, indeed, tlie hittcrest evil of vhieli 
the ])lciiutilf has to complain, a criminal intercourse for nearly five 
years before the disecnery of the connexion, had most prohahlj taken 
place. I vdll leave yi)U to consider v»Uat must have been the feellnj^s 
of sneli a Inu-hand, upon the fatal discovery that his wife, and such 
a wife, had conducted herself in a manner that not merely (lej)rived 
him of her comfort and society, hut placed him in a situation too 
liorri])le to ])e described. If a man without children is suddenly cut 
oil by an adulterer from all the comforts and liaj)piness of marria^^c, 
the discovf'ry of* hfs condition is happiness itself, when compai*cd 
w ith that to which the plaint ifi* is reduced. When children, In a 
woman lost forever to tlie husband by the arts of the adulterer, 
are begotten in the unsu^pected days of virtue and haj^pines^, there- 
remains a coiisolutiou ; mixed, indeed, with the most painful reflec- 
tions, yet a eomolation still. — But what is the plaintiff’s situation ?— 
He does not know at xvhat time tin's heavy calamity fell upon him — 
he is tortured with the most afflicting of all human seiisatioiis, — 
When he looks at the children, whom lie is by law hound to protrrr 
and to provide for, and from whose existence he ought to rec(‘iv( 
the delij’hiliil return which the union of instinct and rcan^n \)a^ pro- 
vided for the continuation of the world, he knows not whether he is 
Invisliing his fondness and affection upon his own children, or upon 
the seed of a villain sow n in tlie bed of Iiis honour ami his delieht. — Hr 
starts ])ack with horrrw, Avhen, instead of seeing ln?» own luiag'* re- 
flected from their infant features, he thinks lie sees the di-strouT of 
his lirtppinevs — a midnight robber introduced into his hou'^c, under 
professions of fri(*iulsliip and brotherhood— a plunderer, not in tl>»' 
repositories of his treasure, which may be sii{>plied, or li\ed with- 
out, — “ Imt ificrr xdin’C he had garnered np his hopes^—lfhcrc either 

must bve^ or bear no lljc* ” p. 17 b- 17 H. 

know not liow this niny please some rentiers, Htitdi s\yt 
those few wlio thought oiir jn-ai^e of the otlu r >p(M ches tot) un- 
boiiiKh'd ; but to us it doe-, appear the j)erliction ol' simple and 
beautiful conij^osition. W'e extract the following ivfIe<*iioris on 
the ]:nv as it reg ii‘(K tills subject — butwitluutt pursuing the J'ub- 
ject which liny start; as we may have another oiiportiinity of 
treating it at ]arg<‘. 

‘ But there are other w rongs whicli cannot he estimated in monev ; 

You cannot miiii>tcr to a m nd diseas’d : ” 

'ion cannot redress a man who is WTonged beyond the possibilitv oi 
rtdre^o : — the la\» has no mean^ ol reslonjjg to liim what he has heu. 

- ■!' (,i»^ 
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God himself, as he has constituted human nature, has no means of 
alleviating such an injury as the one I have brought before you«— 
While the sensibilities, affections, and feelings he has given to man 
remain, it is impossible to heal a wound which strikes so deep into 
the soul. — When you have given to a plaintiff, in damages, all that 
figures can number, it is as nothing ; — he goes away hanging down 
his head in sorrow, accompanied by his wretched family, dispirited 
and dejected. Nevertheless, the law has given a civQ action for 
adultery, and, strange to say, it has given nothing else.^^Thc law 
/commands that the injury shall be compensated (as far as it is prac- 
ticable) IN MON r:Y, because courts of civil justice have no other means 
of compensation than money ; and the only question, therefore, and 
whic h you upon your oaths are to decide, is this — Has the plaintiff 
sustained an injury up to the extent which he ha^ complained of 
Will twenty thousand pounds place him in the same condition of 
comfort and liappiness that he enjoyed before the adultery, and which 
tile adulterer has deprhod him of ? You know that it will not. — 
Ask your own hearts the question, and you will receive the same 
ansA\er. — I should be glad to know, then, upon what principle, as it 
regards tlie private justice which the plaintiff has a right to, or upon 
what principle, as the example of that justice affects the public and 
the remotest generations of mankind you can reduce this demand 
even in a single flir thing. ’ p. 180, 18x. 

Having apj)Ucd tltese reflexions, aiuWirongltt t'hcm aft to bear 
on his case, so as to increase the amount of dainagos by their 
assistance, he touches another string for the same purpose ; and 
we pray our readers to mark, ih.at, wide us he may seem to be- 
gin from tiie point he aims at, and largely as his fancy may aj>- 
peai to roam, luxuriating iu the otUskiris of his subject, not an 
idc'u is ever sUutCHj by this great iuhcK'nte, wliich the matter iu 
issue could liavc spared, or wliich he does not bring round to 
the very object he has iinmetliately in view* ; and then we find, 
that it has been not merely the most pleasing train of dtwription 
which lie lias l)cen pursuing, but the course most directly con« 
ducive to the accomplishment of his purpose. 

* 1 had occasion, not a great while ago, to remark to a jury, tliat 
the wholesome institutions of the civilized world came season^ly in 
aid of the dispensations of Providence for our well-beti^ in the 
VI orld. If 1 were to ask, what it is that prevents the prevalence of 
the crime of incest, by taking away those otherwise natural impulses, 
from the promiscuous grutiheation of which we should become like 
tile beasts of the field, and lose all the inteHectual endeaniient$ 
which are at once the pride and the happiness of niau i — What is it 
tliat renders our houses pure, and our families innocent ?-~lt is that, 
by the w ise institutions of all civilized nations, thert' is placed a kind 
of guard against the human pas*«ious, in tliat sc*nse of imoropriety and 
dishonour, which tlie law has raised up, and iuipresscQ with almost 
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the force of a second nature. — Tliis wise and politic restraint beats 
down, by the habits of the mind, even a propensity to incestuous 
commerce, and opposes those inclinatiorMi, whicli nature, for wise 
purposes, has implanted in our breasts at the approach of the other 
— It holds the mind in chains against the seductions of beauty. 
— It is a moral feeling in jx^rpetual opposition to human infirmity. — 
It is like an angel from heaven placed to guard us against propen- 
sities which are evil. — It is that warning voice, (lentlemen, which 
enables you to embrace your daughter, however lovely, without feel- 
ing that you are of a different sex, — It is that which enables you, in 
the same manner, to live familiarly with your nearest female relations, 
without those desires which are natural to man. 

‘ Next to the tie of blood (if not, indeed, beftwe it), is the sacred 
and spontaneous relation of friendship, llie man wlm comes under 
the roof of a married frit nd, ought to be under the dominiun of the 
same moral restraint *. and, thank God, geimrally is so, from the 
operation of the Ciuises which 1 have descril>ed. Though not insen- 
sible to the charms of female beauty, he receives its impressions un- 
der a haliitual reserve, which honour imposes. Hope is the parent 
of desire, and honour telk him he must not liope.— LoOfcU thoughU 
may arise, but they are rebuked and dissipated — 

Evil into the mind of* God or man 
“ May come and go, so unapprov’d, and leave 
No spot or blame behind. ” 

‘ (Tentlcmen, I trouble you with thew? reflexions, tliat you may 
be able proiierly to appreciate the guilt of die defendant ; and to 
show you, that you are not in a case where large allowances are to 
be made for the ordinar} infirmities of our imperlect natures. W hen 
a man. docs wrong in the heat of sudden piussiou — as, for instance, 
when, upon receiving an affront, he rushes into immediate \ iolence, 
even to the deprivation of life, the humanity of tin* law classes liu 
offence amongst the lower degrees of homicide ; it supposes i1k crime 
to have been committed before the mind had time to parley widi it- 
self. — But the criminal act of such a person, houivcr di'^astrous 

*uav he the consequence, to be compared with that of the defendant ? 
— Invited into the house of a friend, — received with tlie open arm* 
affection, as if the same parents had given iluan birtli and bred 
tliem ; — in Tins situation, this most monstrous and wicked defendant 
deliberately perpetrated his crime ; and, shocking to relate, not only 
continued the appearances of friendship, afUT he hadtiolated iU 
most sacred obligations, but continued them as a cloak to the bar- 
barous repi^titions of his offence— writing letters of regard, whiUt, 
perhaps, he was the father of the last child, whom his injured friend 
and companion was embiacing and cherishing as liis own. — What 
protection tan such conJnr't pos.‘-ibly receive from the humane con- 
sideration of th(' law' for sudden and violent yiassions ? A pas^ion for 
:i wonian is procres^ive— it doe-s m;t, like anger, gain an uncontrol- 
od iibccudaucy in a uionienl; iiur u u modest matron to be seduced in 

k 
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a day. Such a crime cannot, therefore, be committed under the re- 
sistless dominion of sudden infirmity ; it must be delibcraielij^ uodfidly^ 
and •mckedly committed. — The defendant could not possibly have in- 
curred the guilt of this adultery, without oflen passing through his 
mind (for he had the education and principles of a gentleman) — tlic 
very topics I have been insisting upon before you lor his condemna- 
tion. — Instead of being suddenly impelled towards mischief, without 
leisure for such reflexions, he had innumerable difficulties and obsta- 
cles to contend with, — He could not but hear, in tlie first refusals of 
this unhappy lady, every thing to awaken conscience, and even to 
excite horror. — In the arguments he must have einployetl to seduce 
her from her duty, he could not but recollect, and wilfully trample 
upon hts oivfu He was a year engaged in the pursuit — he resorted 
repeatedly to his shameful purpose, and advanced to it at such inter- 
Viiiiy of time and distance, as entitle me to say, that he determined in 
cold blood to enjoy a future and momentary gratification, at the ex- 
pense of every principle of honour which is he ld sacred amongst gen- 
tlemen, evcji where no laws interpose their obligations or restraints. * 
p. 183-186, 

The jury gave 7000/. damages, suj)j)osed to be equal to the 
defendant's wiiole property. 

TJie other speech which wc proceed to notice is of the same 
exalted character. It was delivered in l>chalf of a gentleman of 
high family, who having been attached to a young lady of equal 
rank, was prevented from marrying her by the interested views 
of her relations, who preferred im alliance with one of the great- 
est houses in tlie kingdom. The marriage was an unhappy one: 
the original attachuient seems never to have been ro[)Iaccii by 
any other — it revived after an interval of misery and separation 
— and produced the elopement which occasioned the pre.-^ent 
action. It is (jiiite impossible, wc think, for human ingenuity 
and eloquence to have turned those circumstances to better ac- 
count than Mr Erskine’s did in this exquisite speecli. 

Tlie counsel for the jdaintift' having dwelt on the loss of 
domestic happiness occasioned by the seduction, Mr Erskino 
meets liim here at once. 

* 111 order, therefore, to examine this matter (and I sliall support 
*cyery syllable that I utter, with the most precise and uncontrovert- 
ible proofs) ; I w'ill begin with drawing up the curtains of tliis bles- 
sed niairiage-bed, whose joys arc supposed to ha\'e been nipped in 
the bud, by the defendant’s adulterous seduction. Nothing, cer- 
tainly, is more delightful to the human fanc}*, than the posses- 
sion of a beautiful woman in tiie prime of health, and youthful 
passion : It is, beyond all doubt, the highest cnjoymonl ivliich God 
in his benevolence, and for the wisest purposes, has bestowed upon 
h’s own image: I reverence, as I ouglit, that mysterious union of 
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mind and body, which, while it continues our species, is the source (jf 
all our affections; which builds up and dignifies the condition of human 
14fe ; which hinds the husband to the wife, by ties more indissoluble 
than laws can possibly create ; and which, by the reciprocal endear- 
ments arising from a mutual pasbioUy a mutual interest, and a mutual 
honour, la>s tlie foundation of that parental affection which dies in 
the brutes with the necessities of nafiiro, but which reflects back a- 
gain upon the human parents, the unspeakable sympathies of their 
offspring, and all the sweet, delightful rehitionb of social existence. — 
While the curtams, therefore, are yet closed upon this bridal scene,, 
vour imaginations will naturally represent to you this charming w^o- 
man, endeavouring to conceal sensations which modesty forbicU the 
sex, however enamoured, too openly to reveal ; wishing, beyond ad- 
equate expression, wliat she must not even attempt to express; and 
Seemingly rcsis-ting what she burns to enj*>v« Alas, CTCiitlemen ! 
you must now prepare to see in the room ol this a scene of horror,, 
anu of sorrow ; \ ou mu^t pr^'pare to see a noble lady, whose birth 
Mr-el\ lecuircd no furth"* illustration ; w'ho had been courted to 
iiijirriagc heibre bhe ever Iic.ird even her husband’s name : and w'hosc 
fitlectionb were in*« t.iv vably be^stowed u\xm, and pledged to my ho- 
nouiMhIo and unfortunate ciicnt; you must behold her given up to 
tlie plaintiir by tlie infatuation of parents, and stretcbecl upon this 
bridal bed as upon a rack ; — torn from the arms of a ])eloved and 
impa‘.sioned vixith, himself of noble birth, only to sec’sre the lionours 
of a higher title ; a legal vkti-m on the altar of lieraltiry I ’ pp. 201, 
202, 20‘k 

lie then goes into the particular facts which :itc to support 
this description, and works thern up to a |)iirpose bold indeed — 
but not rasli ; — he contrives to make the parties change places, 
and represents fbc seducer as the injured person. 

‘ To all this it will he said the plaintift’s counsel (as it has in. 
deed been hinted already), that disgust and alienation from her hus- 
band could not but be expected ; but that it arose from her affection 
for Mr B. — Be it so, gentlemen. — I readily admit, that if Mr B.’s 
acquaintance with the lady had commenced siii/sc^ucJit to the mar- 
7‘ingc, the argument would be irresistible, and the crhmnal conclusion 
against him unanswerable : But has Mr H. a right to instruct his 
counsel to charge my honourable client with seduction when fte him- 
/fr7/w'as the SEDUCER ? My learned friend deprecates the powwof 
uhat he terms my pathetic eloquence: Alas, gentlemen! if 1 pos- 
sessed it, the occasion forbids its exertion, because, Mr B. has Duly 
to defend hhy^ff, and cannot demand damages from Mr H. for de- 
priving him oftw’lnit was hrs by a title supefior to any law Which man 
has a moral right to make. Mr H. was never mahried.. God and 
nature Ibrbid the banns of such a marriage. — If, therefore, Mr B. 
‘ this day could Imve, by me, addressed to you his wTongs in the cha- 
racter of a plaintiff demanding reparation, what damages might I not 

have 
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!have asked for him — and, without the aid of this imputed eloquence, 
what damages might I not have expected ? 

‘ I would have brought before you a noble youth, nlio had fixed 
his affections upon one of the most beautiful of her sex, and who en- 
joyed hers in return. — I would have ahov/n }ou their suitable condi- 
tion ; — I would have painted the expectation of an honourable union, 
and would have concluded by showing her to you hi the anus of an- 
other, by the legal prostitution of parental choice in the teeth of af- 
fection ; with child hy n rival, tmd cnly reclaimed at Inst, after so 
oruel and so afflicting a divorce, with her freshest charms despoiled, 
^md her very morals in a manner impeached, b}^ asserting the purity 
and virtue of her original and spotless choice. — (iood <;od imagine 
my client to be plaintiff, and what damage** arc you not prepared 
to give him ? and jet he is here as dkflndant, and damages are 
<1emanded againht him. — Oh, monstrous couciupioii ! ’ ]i. 204, 

After this, he sajs he con^ders his client us peiicctly srfe in 
the linnds of the jury ; and .may spai'en monuiit to render his 
*cause beneficial to tlie public. It iniglit be supposed tliat he is 
in reality going to lecture upon stv le general lopics arising out 
of liiC Ciiust' ; not for the sake of vcally edit \ i ng his audience, 
Ini. for rtlicving. their attention, and <hspKi\ing Rhetoric. — No 
such thing — tl>cse are arts of k'sser i lu^ttn ii ians. — I le ( nlargi's on 
Kuchjioin^s indw^d, and piTsuadeshis he areis that he is iiislnieting 
them, and stepping aside fur their improvement ; but after thus 
getting the more jcomplete ami unwispecting posst‘^siun of them, 
lie speedily, but not abruplb , turns all he has been saying to the 
account ot his cause, by a transition peiTctliy' natural, aiul iiidicat- 
ingthepurposefbr whichthe su)ypose(liligres‘ ii)n was indulged in. 

‘ It imolves in if an awful lesson ; and more instructive lessons arc 
taught in courts of justice than the church in aWc to incailcatc. — 
Morals come in the cold abstract from juiipits ; bill men smai t 
under tluTii practically when we lawyers are the prSdiens, Let 
the aristocracy of Englund, which trembles so much for itself, take 
liccd to its own security ; let the iwbles of liiigland, il* they mean 
to preserve that preenunence which, in some sh ipe or other, must 
exist in every social coinniunity, take care to support *t by aim- 
ing at that which is creative, and alone tT>*atiY0, of real superiority . 
Instead of matching themselves to supply wealth, to be again idly 
squandered in debauching excesses, or to round the quaiters of a fa- 
mily shield ; instead of continuing their names and honours in ci»Id 
and alienated embraces, amidst the enenating rounds of shallow dis- 
sipation, let them live as their fathers of old lived hefort' them ; — 
let them marry as affection and prudence lead the way ; .-md in the 
ardours of niutunliove, and in the simplicities of rural lil’% let them 
lay the foundation of n vigorous race of men, firm in tlieir Imdies, 
and moral from early habits; and instead of wasting their fortunes 
and their strength in tlie tasteless cir les of debaut herv, let them 
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light up their magnificent and hospitable halls to the gentry and pea- 
santry of the country, extending the consolations of wealth and in- 
fluence to the poor. — Let them but do this, — and instead of those 
dangerous and distracted divisions between the different ranks of life, 
and those jealousies of the multitude so often blindly painted as big 
with destruction ; we should see our country as one large and har- 
monious family, — ^wliich can never be accomplished amidst vice and 
corruption, by wars or treaties, by informations cx njfficio for libels, or 
by any of the tricks and artifices of the state : — ^would to God this 
system had been followed in the instance before us ! — Surely the no- 
ble house of F, needed no further illustration ; nor the still nobler 
house of* H., — ^with blood enough to have inoculated half the king- 
dom. » p. ii0,5-207. 

The speech concludes with such a representation of the defend- 
er’s circumstances as might contjuce to the same end — the dimi- 
]iiUioii of damages. Whether he was successful or not, the read- 
er may judge, wlien he learns, that only 500/. w'ere given j — 
barely enough to cotcr an application for n divorce biU. 

We shall now cloce this article, which we trust will not be 
thought tedious, however extended in length, by such as have 
read the extracts, which give it the whole value it possesses. 
It is too late to indulge in general reflexions upon a professional 
career, about wliich the world has long since made up its mind. 
'Nothing now remains but to admire its lustre, and to lament 
tliat it lias bc('n tcrminatiHl, — not indeed by events which took 
jVIr Erskinc from a new sphere, to which the habits of his pre- 
vious life w’cre little adapted, and in wliieh he could liave expe- 
rienced no great comfort, liowcver necessary for his fame and for 
the honour of the profession liis elevation to it might have been. 
Nor yet do^wc mourn because the prospect of his re turn to tin* 
same sjdierc has been ovcrca-^t. But w’c may be allowed to (*x- 
press a siiicer(‘, though unavailing regret, that the strange and 
humiliating events which have recently inflicted such iujurit‘s oa 
the country, should have ileprived it bf the seivices which l-,ord 
Erskine might still render, in returning to the courts of common 
law, and liiling a higli magi.sterial station in those scenes where 
his life was spent. 

In concluding tliese reflexions, we cannot avoid recurring to 
tlie topic with whicli our former article on the same sulijcct was 
wound up. To hold up Lord Erskint’s skill and ekxjueitce to 
the younger ineiubeis oi' the profession for their modeL, might 
be in most instances iii\n\a'iing. But eveiy one, hov\ever slen- 
derly gifted, may follow lilm close in the jittlli of }>ure honour 
and iui‘-ullied integrity j — above all-^of higli and inibtudiug in- 
dependence, — incapable ol’ being ‘educctl or awed, eitlier by the 
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political or judicial influence of the times. Had lie not been 
the first in this path — had liis powers been exerted in obse- 
quiousness to the government, or in time-serving or timid sul)- 
inission to the courts of justice, w, at least, should not have 
stept aside to attempt the task of praising his elocjiience. He 
might have spoken witii the tongue of an angel, if his cause had 
not been Aat of the people — and ronductet! with dauntless re- 
sistance to power — unceasing enmity to every kind of oppression, 
by whomsoever attempted. Covered over with honours (as they 
are caliod) — satiaUd with wealth — bc|u*a*scd m x^rf fy court and 
assembly within the realm — one thing he would still have found 
l^eyoiul tlio reach either of his talents or liis power: — the hum- 
ble, hut honest, and therefore not w'orthless, tribute of pridse 
which wx hare given, not to the orator, but to the friend of the 
people. 


Art. V. St Irct Lrffrrs of Tippoo Sfdfav ; ar)’n7j:rrd ajid trans- 
lated 1)1/ Colonel WiLiJAM KniKPATRiciv. With Notes and 
Observations, and an Ajy})cudix, containing several original 
Documents never bcfoiv publislied. 4to. London. 181 1. 

•^iiE letters of a real sultan may fairly be reckoned among die 
^ curiosities of literature ; and will be eagerly gbinced at, in a 
review, by many who would have shrunk from the peru al of the 
original quarto, letters from wrtty ladies, affected let- 

ters from aflected ones, trifling letters from great authors, and 
dull letters from leaimcd divines, tlie j)iiblic have long jiossessed. 
The writer of tlie <pislles before us, liowcwer, never heard of 
Mich pcrsf)ns as M. de Bussi Habiitin, or Madameide Sevigne. 
He was not in the habit of collecting the best company in Sri- 
ru!iga])ataii at his suppers, and retailing their bon-mots in his 
eorrcspoiidence ; and had quite as llule taste for sentimeiital 
ju>elrv, and fine descriptions. 

Tij)u Sultan, in short, from the time of Ids ascending the 
throne, had two gieat objects in vic'W' ; tlic aggrandisement 
lii> doiniuiojiii, and the cxten.^ion of the Mahomedan faith. As 
eacli of these materially jM-oinoUxl tlio success of the other, it 
is not easy to say which w'as nearest his heart. He was very 
ambitious, and \ cry fanatical. The end, in his ojdnion, com- 
pletely sanci if ied the means ; and the shortest road w\is always 
the bt'st. Ofl‘ witli such a one’s head — the ears of another-^ 
and the noM' of a third, — the laconic and original style of 
this oriental Id ter- writer. The sultans of the French talcs are 
goi>'l xn t ol < reduloiH jicoplo, witli a dight predilection for cut- 
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ting ofF people’s beads^ and for listening to tiresome stories. 
The sultan of Mysore was distinguished only by the first pro- 
pensity. 

‘ It is already generally known, * says the learned editor, 
^ that upon the reduction of Srirungapatan, in the year 1799, 
^ all the public records of the government of Mysore passed in- 

* to the possession of the captors. It is also, however, but too 
‘ certain, that many of these precious documents were acciden- 

* tally burnt, or otlierwise destroyed, in the confusion and dis- 
< order which unavoidably ensu^ upon the assault of the fort. 

‘ It is owing to the active care and intelligent rest»arch of Lieu- 

* tenant Colonel Ogg, of the East India Company’s Madras 

* Establishment, that several of the most important of the Moi- 

* sur papers, now remaining, have been rescued from obliviem ; 
‘ and, among the rest, the very register of public haters, from 
‘ which the correspondence contained in the present volume 
^ has been extracted. ’ This register we find, however, is only 
a fragment, comprehending llic Sultan’s correspoiulonce from 
February 1785, to November 1793 ; and of this period the por- 
tion from which General Kirkpatrick has extracted the letters 
now before the public, only extends to February 1787. 

The accomplished orientalist who has amused the intervals of 
a tedious illness, by selecting and translating these letters, w as 
guided by the following views. ‘ In making Uie present s('lcc- 
‘ tion from about a thousand letters, I have confined myself, 

* almost entirely, to such as either appeared to exhibit the Sul- 

* tan in some new light ; to unfold some of his political, finan- 
‘ efad, or commercial views ; or to elucidate some historical fact. 
^ My principal object, .in this work, being to present as sirik- 

* ing a likeness of Tipu, as the nature of my niateriaN, and the 
^ extent of my ability to employ them advantageously, would 
‘ admit, I thought it essential to this end, to render his senti- 

* ments, on all occasions, as closely as the different idioms of 

* the two languages would allow, without involving the sense in 
^ difficulty or obscurity. ’ 

The object being to exhibit the Sultan’s diameter as it is de- 
lineated in his correspondence, more than usual importance at- 
taches to the choice of corresponding expressions. In this point 
of view, the translator’s intimate knowledge of the Persic lan- 
guage, his long experiente of Indian Courts, and his extensive 
reamn^ in every branch of Asiatic literature, have proved higli- 
ly serviceable. In the passages where General Kirkpati ick has 
accidentally quoted the original phrase, we have uniformly ad- 
mired the singular felicity with which he has clothed the ideas 
of the Sultan in English expressions. 

‘ Tipu 
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* Tipu Stihan, indeed, * be obaferres, * rarely took up his pen, 
without its laying open some recess pr other of his various and irre^ 
gular mind. He seldom issues on order that does not be^ak, 
either the general tone of his nature, or the particular impulse of thu 
raoincnt. He seems to have felt no hesitation in avowing, in the 
course of the letters which follow, the most flagitious sentiments ; 
and Uiis may be accounted for on one or other, or on both, of these 
principles. The letters being, in the first place, addressed, with few 
exceptions, to persons in absolute dejjcndence on liim, he consequent- 
ly would be wholly free from that sort of r^^erve which arises fiom 
the tear of incurring the censure or reproach of the world. He knew 
his will to be a law, the propriety of which, as it mi^t concern ©• 
thcTvS, w-ould never be canvassed or doubted by any of nis slaves, la 
the next place, he probably measui^ed the eentiments in question by 
a different estimate from that witli w^hich we estimate them. Thus, 
the various murders and acts of treachery which we see him direct- 
ing to be carried into execution, w’ere not criminal, but, on the con- 
trary, juHt, and even meritorious, in his eyes. They might, and most 
likely did, in a great degree proceed from a disposition naturally 
cruel and Siuiguinary ; but, perhaps, an intolerant religious zeal and 
bigotry were not less active motives to them. The Koran taught 
him, that it Mas not necessary to keep faith with infidels, or the ene^ 
mies of the true religion, in whif h class it was not difficult for him to 
persuade himself that it was right to include all who opposed, or re- 
fused to cooperate in, his views, for the extension of that religion ; 
or, in other words, for his own aggrandisement. Hence it was, that 
our mussulman allies and subjects M^ere scarcely less obnoxious to hiz 
hatred and vengeance than ourselves. With regard to the secret 
murder of his English prisoners, his dreadful slaughter of the Curgas 
and Nairs, and his forcible conversion of so many thousands of the 
tM'o latter tribes to the Mohjune'dan faith, he probably thought such 
cnonnities no less M an-anted, both by the example nod precepts of 
the founder of his religion, than the infraction of oatK and engage- 
ments in his transactions witli imbelievers. ’ 

The aggregate of {X'rsonal qualities, wliicli passes under the 
name of “ character, '' is the result of dispositions implanted 
i)y nature, modified by accidtmtal impressions in childhood, by 
education in early youth, by profiiSnon, rank and fortune in 
manhood, as well as by the state of society nnd form of govern* 
meat. In all situations, these external or secondary causes pro- 
€lucc so great an effect, that u-hatever may be die original dispet* 
sition of individuals, our experience leads us toexpect similar con- 
duct in siihilur circumstances, and to rely more on the unifomi 
effect of the latter, than on any ))eculiarity derived from na- 
ture. When we see Richard Cromwi ll spontaneously descend 
to tlic condition of a private citizen, our astonishment is natu- 
rally excited, because our experience did not lead us to expert 

such 
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such conduct, in such circumstiuices. But, had he wished to 
preserve the authority, it is quite evident tliat he must also have 
adopted the policy and the artifices of his father ; and that the 
only apparent difference in their public character, would have 
resulted from the inferior degree of ability he would probably 
have displayed in prosecuting me same plans. 

, It may readily be imagined that no circumstance operates 
more powerfully in the lormation of character than cfespotic 
power, and that the minds of all those who possess it will in 
general be actuated by the same motives, and influenced by the 
same trains of thinking. It would be wonderful, if the flattery 
of courtiers failed to inspire them with a high sense of their 
own merit ; if obseqiousness to their caprices did not produce 
an universal contempt for the rest of mankind, and an opiJiion 
that their wishes ought to be gratified at whatever expeii'se ; 
and if their solitary grandeur did not rciiilcr them callous to 
the misery of beings, whom they haidly deign to consider as 
participating of one common nature. Such, certainly, appears 
to be the natural effect of the unliappy circumstances in which 
Eastern sovereigns are placed ; and, in reviewing the history 
of Asiatic states, there is more reason to wonder at the fretjuent 
exceptions to the general rule, than at the number of instan- 
ces in which it is cxcmplificil. Tipu Sultan did not figure 
an exception ; but his character was modified by other cir- 
cumstances of a peculiar nature. 

Although Tipu bad long been recognised as successor to his 
father, and ascended the throne without opposition, it w^as still 
the throne of an usurper. For the maintenance of his autho- 
rity, it was necessary to support a greater military establish- 
ment than the revenues of the country could aflbnl ; and the 
expedient which naturally presented itself was an extension of 
territory. Of his actual possessions, too, much had bc'cn w^rt^ted 
from the dominion of neighbouring states, who were naturally 
eager to seize on the first opportunity of regaining what they 
had lost. Of these states, almost all professed a religion different 
from his own } and this w'as also the religion of the majority of 
his subjects. It w'as therefore almost entirely on the zeal and 
attachment of his Moslem adherents that he depended, not only 
for success but for security ; and to seciire tlieir exertions, the 
most effectual method yvas to blend religion with politics. 
Hence, all his wars became crusades. The extension of the 
faith became, of course, the motive and the apology for un- 
pi;incipled aggression. And really, if we consider this pretext 
jSmhc Sultan, with a reference to others made use of by kings 
.Sd emperors nearer home, we do not see that it loses much 
,7m by 
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by the comparison. Would it have been better if he had pre- 
tended that the distracted state of a neighbouring country had 
imperiously prescribed it to him as a duty to humanity, to put 
a stop to intestine commotion, by taking military possession ? 
Should we have thought more favouraWy of him, if he had 
announced that Nature had marked out the limits of empires 
by distinct boundaries, the courses of deep rivers, and the 
ridges of lofty mountains ; and that in extending his authority 
over all the countries south of the Godaveri, which was un- 
ciuestionably the particular river Nature intended, he was onljr 
the instrument of fulfilling the divine intentions ? Would it 
even have been much better, if he had given out that the Icgaf 
autliority of the Peshwa having been unduly weakened by the 
insubordination of his feudatory chiefs, it became necessary for 
him to place matters on their former footing, by establishing a 
vigorous government in the person of his own brother? — though 
the case, to be sure, 'ivould have been different, if, taking it for 
granted that the Mahrattas were on the point of seizing on the 
defenceless country of the Nizam, and thereby increasing their 
power, already too formidable, he had only stepped in, not- 
withstanding his unalterable affection for his august and ve- 
nerable ally, to avert the blow, by seizing on as much of it as 
lie could for himself. 

On the whole, however, it must be confessed, that Tipu was 
not altogether successful in imparting a tinge of plausibility to 
his ambitious projects. Yet, his objects were precisely the same 
with those of many mighty inonarclis and illustrious statesmen, 
his contemporaries ; and thougli he w^ns probably somewhat 
Ie‘'S scrupulous as to means, we rather think, that, in the hands 
of a judicious statesman of the modern 5cho(>l, the substance 
of his measures might have assumed a less revolting appear- 
ance. Let us try whether the Sultan’s homely ‘^tyle may not be 
translated into very courtly and fashionable language. 

Camreddin Khan, one of Tipu’s generals, was employed in 
die siege (>f a fortress, subject to the Mahrattas. The follow- 
ing are his master’s instruct ions. ‘ Agrcu'ably to our former 
directions, let a capitulatic>u be granted to the besieged, al- 
lowing them to depart with their aims and accoutrements. 
Cali Pandit, with his fanuly and kindred, and the principal 
balder'^, must also be induced, by engagements, to descend 
from the fort ; upon •vohivh^ they are to be placed under 

a and ten lacs of pa^oda^ to be di^uvuled of themy for 

the rinages c(Mmnitted in our territories;. If they pay this 
sum, il ic:ll he xedL Othc7'zdse they mud be lept incor^ncmenU 
^ b Jiort, \ou are, by Jin esse, to get the aforesaid Pandit, to- 

‘ getlicr 
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* gethcr with his kindred, and tlie bankers, out of the fort, 

* and then to semre their parsons, * The intentions of Ti])u 
would have been equally well understood, if tlie Minister for 
the war department had expressed himself thus to M. le Cie- 
ncral. * I have his Majesty’s commands to inform on, that 

* in order to put a speedy stop to the effusion of human blood, 
and for the sake of suffering humanity, you are hereby au- 
thorised to grant to the garrison of Nirguna wliatevcr terms 
are most likely to induce tiiem to an immediate surrender of 
that fortress. These terms, M. le General, you will tlonbl- 
less observe with that rigid punctuality which lias always dis- 
tinguished the Sovereign whom w^e have the honour and hap- 
piness to serve. Besides the commandant, Cali Pandit, there 
are a number of opulent bankers in the fort, whose property 
and pei*sons might be exposed to much risk in tlie prcvsent 
unsettled state of that country. His Miijesty cxjiccts, therc- 

* fore, that you w ill pay ]iarticular attention to the safety of 

* these interesting individuals ; that you will appoint a guard 


‘ of honour to attend their persons, and adont every prccau- 

* tion for tiieir entire security. As a mark of his gracious in- 

* diligence, his Majesty is willing to reduce to ten lacs of jia- 

* goo^ the damages sustained by his territories, which, at llieir 

* perfect convenience, they will no doubt cheerfully reinil)ur5>e 
^ before their departure. ’ 

Again, in the year 178^, the city of Puna had been throwji 
into disorder by disputes between the Hindu and MolianK*dau 
inhabitants, originating apparently in some female intrigue. 
Tipu's ambassatlors appear successfully to have executed tlieir 
influence for the restoration of order in the Mahratta eaplial ; 
a conduct which procured for them the following ver\ gracious 
letter from their master. 


* To Nur Moliarncd Khan And Mohanied Glilas, dated from Ban- 


galor, 5th WasaY, or 14th September. 

‘ We have, of late, repeatedly heard, that Row llastu* (a Mahrat- 
ta chief in Tipu’s interest) ‘ having sent for 3 on, you deciiiied w ait- 
ing upon him, on account of a dispute that had arisen resjieclliig a 
woman belonging to some niusulman ; retuniing for ausw er to hii 
message, that if they would let- the woman in question go, you would 
attend him. This account has occasioned us the utmost surprise 
and astonidiment. This is a domestic disturbance among the inha- 
bitants of their own countiy. Where was the necessity of your in- 
terferiog in this matter, or of refusing to wait upon Row Rasta, when 
he sent Ibr you ? thereby throwing our affairs into confusion. It 
seems to us that great years and old heads must have produced this 
flange iu your conduct, and rendered you thus unmindful of your 
lives and honour. It would have been most consonant to the state 
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of the timeRy and to the regard you owed to our interests, if, coasts 
dcring their disaensions ax bene^ial to Islam^ you had secretly encou^ 
raged the mtimlmans in thtir proceedings^ whilst, to all appearance, 
you were unconcerned spectators ; instead of tnterponing with such 
an cxtrnordiiiary recommendation as you did ; and which was* in- 
deed, altogether unworthy of your understandings. When the Na- 
zar enes (the English) seized up<m hundreds of musuhnan women, 
where was the zeal for the honour of Islamism, which you are now 
so desirous of manifesting there ? For the future, it will be proper 
that you should never take any share in their domestic concerns, 
but attend exclusively to whatever may promote the success of our 
affairs. Let the fire of discord^ tii>erefore<t he again landed amongst 
ihctri^ to the end that they may, in this manner, waste their atrengtb 
upon each other. * 

'I'his letter seems to demonstrate, that tlie Sultan’s fana^ 
lieisni very much under tiie direction of his policy. A 
more skilful writer might have conveyed the same instructions, 
in the language of European diplomacy, in a more agreeable 
furiii. 

* I have his Majesty’s commands to signify to your Excellency 
the concern which he has experienced at the measure you have re- 
cently adopted. In doing justice to the motives by which it was ac- 
tuated, he conceives it incompatible with the dignity of his crown, 
to siift'er it to pass without animadversion. If any one principle is 
more incontestably demonstrated tlian another, by the uniform tenor 
of hi.s Majesty’s government, it is his unalterable resolution never to 
interteve in the domestic concerns of neighbouring and friendly states. 
Your Lxcelleucy will appreciate the strictness wifli which his Majesty 
hc'i'i deterinined to adhere to this principle, when you shall learn, 
that e\ L*u to preserve the unsullied purity of the daughters of Islam, 
will not, in his eyes, justify a deviation from it. Your Excellency 
w ill therefore adopt every practicable niensure to restore affairs to 
the precise posture in which they were at the time of your unfortu- 
nate interference. In carrying into execution a measure so indis- 
pensable for the glory of our Sovereign, you will inform the musul- 
luaus of the interest his Majesty takes in their concerns, and the 
shock his sensibility has experienced at the insults they have thus 
wantonly been exposed to. Your Excellency may also think it expe- 
dient to hint to them, that the station of the tenth military division is 
within fifteen days march of Puna. ’ 

Wchavo alreiuly stated, that of the acts and expressions sup- 
posed to arise from the personal character of tlie Sultan, many, 
wc think, may be traced to the peculiar circumstances in which 
he found himself placed. To a man whose caprice is a law to 
thousands, it is a very natural, if not a logical conclusion, that 
he is as uuicli tlieir superior in wisdom as in authority. *HpU, 
consequently, was skilled in all sciei ccs. His knowledge of me- 
dicine is proved by his condt>cending tQ prescribe for hit oflB- 

cm 
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cers when indisposed ; — and it would be a very pretty questioii 
to determine, whetlicr it required most courage to swallow or 
to neglect the royal recipe. The following contains important 
instructions to physicians in a very alarming case. 

‘ It has been reported to us, that the Mutusuddy of the Jaish, 
Crishna Row has been bitten by a mad dog : We therefore write to 
desire that you will give the aforesaid Mutusuddy in particular charge 
to the physician Mohamed Beg, who must adminiser to him the pro- 
per medicines in such cases, and restore him to health. He must also 
be told not to let the discharge from the wound stop, but to keep it 
open for six months. * 

The following contains still more particular directions. 

* Your letter of the 14-th Behari was received this day; and has 
informed us of Dowlet Khan’s being ill of the stone in the bladder ; 
We have, in consequence sent by the post an emetic to be taken the 
first day, together with other proper medicines for the seven subse- 
quent days. These arc all separately made up in cloth, and sealed. 

* The way of taking an emetic is this, ’ &c. ‘ The following 

morning a dose of the other medicine is to be taken in eight tolalis 
of syrup of abshakh and radish leaves. Tliis course is to be pursued 
f or seven days, during which the pati#*nt need not abstain from acids, 
but must avoid eating black and red pepper, and other heating and 
flatulent things. The diet should be curry of radishes with boiled 
rice; and his drink an infusion of musk melon seeds, cucumber seeds, 
and dog -thorn, of each half a tolah weight. ’ 

To enable our readers to appreciate more fully the justice of 
the Sultan’s pretensions to universal science, m’c subjoin his ob- 
servations on that most important instrument, the barometer. 

* The barometer which you sent us in charge of your Harcara, is 
in all respects very complete, excepting in the article of the quick- 
ailver, which, ovoing to its oldness, does not move up and down. It 
is therefore returned to you ; and you must send another good one 
in its stead, that has been made in the present year, ’ 

To the effects of despotic authority on the mind, wc are also 
inclined to attribute his extreme severity, on the slightest devia- 
tion from any of his regulations, however trivial, or however 
justifiable ; and his aversion, on all occasions, to adopt the sug- 
gestions of others. 

‘ You suggest, ’ says Tipu to one of his commercial agents, who 
had at the Sctuie time disclosed the failure of a favourite plan of the 
Sultan, ‘ the establishment of banking-houses on the part of govern- 
ment, and the appointment of a banker with a salary to superintend 
them. You als<j })ropose, with our permission, to open warehouses 
for the. sale o(‘ cloths at Bangalor, Ousestra, and other places. It is 
comprehended. Thtre is no regulation us, that docs not cost 

us, in the framing of it, thedeliberatinnqfjix^e hundred pears. This 
being the case, do you periorin exactly what we order; neither exceed- 
ing our directions, nor suggesting anv thing further fioiii yourself, * 
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The letter we have just cited illustrates a trait which undoubt*^ 
edly is solely referable to personal character, — ^the Sultanas ava- 
rice. He had alrcai^y established a monopoly of wholesale conb* 
merce in the most important articles ; and the plan, of which 
the failure had just been communicated, was no less than an at- 
tempt to introduce a similar monopoly in the retail trade, by the 
establishment of shops in various places, on his private account* 
Proofs of the most sordid parsimony, indeed, occur throughout 
his correspondence. We find his brother-in-law actually com- 
manding an army on service, obliged to make a formal applica- 
tion to liim for money to purchase clothes, and a very scanty 
sum reluctantly issued for that purpose. The Sultan appointed 
ambassadors, in 1785, to proceed to Constantinople, and even- 
tually to prosecute their journey to Paris and London. Ou 
their arrival at the place of embarkation, they found the sup- 
plies of necessaries for die voyage altogether inadequate ; and 
in Tipu’s reply to their representation, they are informed that 
‘ they must coirvpeV some unhappy man on the spot • to provide 
‘ wliat is absolutely necessary; — but that, even though there 
‘ should be some smaU deficiency, that should not be an excuse 
‘ for their dekiy in setting off. * 

'^rije coolness and activity of his mind are strongly evinced by 
llic following letter. * He was, ’ says General Kirkpatrick, ‘ at 
the date of it, not only deliberating on the measures to be pur- 
sued with respect to Shanur ; in planning the future operations 
ol’ the war in which he was engaged ; and in providing for the 
safety of Biirhaneddin’s army ; but lie was, in fact, on the eve 
of a general engagement with the Mahrattas. Yet, all these 
important and urgent considerations united, w^ere not capable 
of diverting his attention from any of tlie minor objects of his 
interest. Thus, in the bustle of a camp, and in the face of an 
enemy, he could find leisure, and was sufficiently composed, 
to meditate on the rearing of silk worms ! ’ T'be singularity 
of the circumstances induces us to insert the letter itself*, as high- 
ly illustrative of the mind of the writer. It is addressed from 
liis camp to tlie commandant of his capital. 

‘ Rehaeddin and Casturi Ranga, who were sent some time since to 
Bengal for the purpose of procuring silk w ornis, are now on their re- 
turn, On their arrival, you must ascertain from them the proper si- 
luatioii in which to keep the aforesaid worms, and provide according- 
ly. You must, moreover, supply for their food leaves of the wild 
mulberry trees, which w'ere formerly ordered to be planted for this 
purpose. The number of silk worms brought from lleiigal must like- 
wise be distinctly reported to us. We desire, also, to know, in what 
kind of place it is recommended to keep tlieiii, and what means are 
I* be pursued for multiplying them. 


* There 
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* There is e vacant spot of ground behind the old palace, lately 
used as a storehouse, which was purchased some time agq with a 
view of building upon it. Pr^are a place s'^niowhere near tliat si- 
tuation for the temporary reception of the worms. ’ 

Tipu Sultan wii«, undoubtedly, a prince of a vigorous undei^ 
standing, unceasing activity, aud undaunted courage. Ambition 
was the leading passion of his mind, to wliich every thing else w as 
subordinate. Fanaticism might possibly be another^ yet wo fiiul 
it, on most occasions, subservient to his ambition. An enlight- 
ened policy would have dictated the encouragement of agricul^ 
ture, and the enforcement of a strict system of equal laws, as 
the surest means of becoming a great and powerful sovereign ; 
but the gigantic scliemes which agitated his breast, coiJd not 
wait for the slow returns derived from a course of gradual im- 
provement. His peasantry wore harassed with ever-c*lmnging 
inodes of extortion, which his neglect of the works erected by 
former sovereigns to supply the means of aitificial irrigation, 
rendered them annually less able to satisfy. The favourite mea- 
sure of his reign, of whiph he never lost siglit, was a general 
confederacy or the Mohamedaii nations, to expel, extirpate, or 
convert the unlielievers. Fortunately for the world, none of 
them were in circumstances to cooperate efficaciously in his de- 
signs. Tlie monarchs of Turkey, of Persia, of Cabul, and of 
Hchli, with difficulty supported their own tottering sway ; whilst 
the Nizarn, the Vizier, and the Nuab of the Carnatic were num- 
bered amongst his opponents ; and, in his estimation, little bet- 
ter than infidela. The talents, activity, and courage of Tipu, 
all sunk before the disciplined valour, and enlightened comliina- 
tion of an European army; yet it appears probable, iJ>at il il)e 
English had possessed no dominion in India, this restless and cn- 
terprizing prince might have founded an empire, vast as his ambi- 
tion. Ch-uelty and avarice were the worst features of his mind. 

Ilacl the reign of this tyrant been of long duration, or had 
he established n dynasty, it must have added niucli to the la- 
bour of future geographers and chronologers. In his reign, 
the old Mohain^an era was set aside, and another substituted, 
which, altlioiigli from its name it slmuld date from tlie birth of 
the prophet, yet as, on that supposition, Qiily thirteen years must 
have eUipsed betw een the birtii of Mohained and his flight, ap- 
pears rather to refer to his mission, or the period when be first 
announced himself as the messenger of God. A new calendar was 
introduced, and afterwards changed ; and, in the course ofhi.s reign, 
the months twice received new Arabic names. The Indian ap- 
pellations of most of the considerable places in his dominions wi*re 
mUo set aside, and new ones substituted, chiefly derived from 

1 Moslem 
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Moslem tradition. These acts may possibly have flowed from 
unmeaning caprice, or childish vanity.; and to tliese they have 
usually been attrilnitcd. We confess, however, that they appear 
to us to have formed a part ofhis general plan for rekindling the 
latent flame of Moslem Valour, and again leading forth the sol- 
diers of Islam, fired \Vith the saine,ciithusiasni which carried the 
followt^rs of tile first Khalils to conquest and victory. His 
drcauifi, liis omens, and latterly his pretensions to inspiration^ 
all seem to us to flow from the same SourcCi 

The turbulent spirit of the Sultan, and the mystery in which 
ho enveloped his ])roceodings, by cutting off* all cominunicatiorl 
with the territories subject to the East India Com})any, rendered 
liiin, during a long period, an object of constant solicitude to their 
governors. Althoiigli no -way distrustful of the event, should war 
become necessaiy, they found themselves obliged, by his imposing 
attitude, to delay tlie execution of reforms, which rf'quired for 
their suceeas a certainty of peace with all the considerable states. 
I leiice every thing that had relation to him acquired an unusual 
iin[)ortauce in the minds of our Indian statesmen, llis present 
measures, and Im future views, both wrapped in equal obscurity 
from the want of all authentic intelligence from Moisur, some- 
times baffled, and always exercised their sagacity. On the 
other hand, the tremendous events which, tliuing his reign, 
convulsed Europe, have probabl}" preventeil him from en- 
gaging that portion of attention in this country, which his 
eliaractcr, designs and resources, really ought to have secured 
him. 


Art. VI. The Isle of PahnSj and other Forms, By John Wil- 
son. 8 VO. pp. 415. Edinburgh and Loudon. 181 if. 

n^nis is a new recruit to the company of lake poets j — and one 
who, from his present bearing, promises, we think, not only 
to do them good service, and to rise to high honours in the 
corps; but to raise its nanicj and advance its interests evert a- 
mong the tribes of the unbelievers. Though lie wears openly 
the badge of their peculiarities, and professes the most him ble 
devotion to their great captain, Mr Wordsworth, we tliink he 
1ms kept clear of several of the faults tliat may be imputed to hia 
precM'ptors ; and assumed, upon the wdiolc, a more attractive and 
concili.iUng air, than the leaders he has chosen to lollow. He 
1ms the sa\nc predilection, indeed, for engrafting pcaverful emo- 
tions on ordinary occurrencesj end the same tendency to push iill 
VOL. XIX. Nu. 38. B b his 
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his emotions a great deal too far — the same disdain of nil worldly 
enjoyments ana pursuits — and the same occasional mistakes, as 
to energy and simplicity of diction, which characterize the works 
of his predecessors. But he differs from them in this very im- 
portant particular, that though he does generally endeavour to 
raise a train of lofty and pathetic sensations upon very trifling in- 
cidents and familiar objects, and fi'cqueAtly pursues them to a 
great height of extravagance and exaggeration, he is scarcely ever 
guilty of the otfence of nuilding them upon a foundation that is lu- 
dicrous* or purely fantastic. He jnakes more, to be sure, of a sleep- 
ing child, or a lonely cataract — and flies into greater raptures about 
female purity and moonlight landscapes, and fine dreams, and 
flowers, and singing- birds — than most other poets permit them- 
selves to do, — though it is of the very essence of j^oetry to be 
enraptured with such things: — But he does not break out inU> 
any ecstacics about s})ades or sparrows’ eggs — or men gathering 
leeches — or women in duffle cloaks — or plates and porringers — 
or washing tubs — or any of baser themes which poetry 

^as always permitted to disdain, without any im|)eachinent ot 
her affability, till Mr Wordsworth thought fit to force her into 
an acquaintance with them. 

Tl>ough Mr Wilson may be extravagant, therefore, he is. not 
perverse ; and though the more sober part of his readers may not 
be able to follow him to the summit of his siiblimer sympathies, 
they cannot be offended at the invitation, or even refuse to grant 
him their company to a certain distance on the journey, "riic 
objects for which he seeks to interest them, are all objects of na- 
tural interest; and the emotions which he connects with them, 
are, in some degree, associated with them in all reflecting minds. 
It is the great misfortune of Mr Wordsworth, on the contrary, 
that he is excct'dingly apt to make choice of subjects which aiv 
not only unfit in themselves to excite any serious emotion, bat 
naturally present themselves to ordinary minds as aJtogetlier ri- 
diculous; and, conscfjuently, to revolt and disgust his readers 
by an appearance of paltry aflectation, or incoinj>rehensible 
conceit. We have the greatest respect for the genius of Mr 
Wordsworth, and the most sincere veneration for all we have 
heard of his character ; but it is impossible to contemplate th«5 
injury he has done to his reputation by this poor ambition 
of originality, without a mixed sensation of provocation and 
regi^et. We are w’illing to take it for granted, tliat the spades 
and 'the eggs, and the tubs which he commemorates, actual- 
ly suggested to him all tlie emotions and reflexions of which 
he has chosen to make iheni the v(*hicles ; but they surely 
are not the only objects which have suggested similar (*ino- 
t-idns ; and we really caiyiot understand why the circumbtunce 
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of their being quite unfit to suggest them to any otlier person, 
should havo^ recommended them as their best accompani- 
ments in an address to the public. We do not want Mr Words- 
worth to write like Pope 6r l^rior, nor to dedicate his muse to 
subjects which he doCvS not himself think interesting. We are pre- 
pared, on the contrary, to listen with a far deej^er delight to the 
songs of his mountain solitude, and to gaze on his mellow pictures 
of simple happiness and affectitm, and liis lofty sketches of human 
worth and energy ; and w^c only beg, that W'e may have these no* 
blcr elements of his poetry, without the debasement of childish 
language, mean incidents, and incongruous images. We wiil 
not run the risk of olFending him, by liinting at the prosperity 
of Scott, or Campbell, or Crabbe ; but lu* cannot be scandali/cd, 
we think, if we refer him to the example of the dutiful disciple 
and fervent tulmirer who is now before us ; and entreat him to 
consider whether he may not conscientiously abstain from thos^* 
peculiarities which even Mr WiUon has not thought it ^ to 
imitate. 

Mr Wilson is not free from some of the faults of diction, 
which we think belong to his school, ile is occasionally mystical, 
and not seldom childish : But he has loss of these peculiarities 
than most of his associates : and there is one more important 
fault from which, wt think, he has csc.iped altogether. We allude 
now to the offensive assumption of exclusive taste, judgment and 
morality which pervades most of the writings of this tuneful 
brothcrhooil. There is a tone of tragic, keen and intolerant 
reprobation in all the censures they bestow, that is not a little 
alarming to ordinary sinners. Every thing they do not like 
accursed, and pestilent, and inliuinan ; and they am scarcely 
differ from any lx)dy upon a point of criticism, politics or me- 
taphysics, without wondering what a heart he must have; and 
exjiresbing, not merely dissent, but loathing and abhorrence. 
Neither is it very difficult to perceive, that they think it barely 
possible for any one to have any just notion of poetry, any 
genuine warmth of affection or jdiilanthropy, or any large 
views as to the true principles of happiness and virtue, who 
does not agree wdth them in most of their vagaries, and live a 
life very nearly akin to that which they have elected for them- 
selves. The inhabitants of towns, therefore, and most of those 
who are engaged in the ordinary business or pleasure's of society, 
are cast off without ceremony as demoralized and deiiaturati:j^d 
beings ; and it would evidently be a considerable stretch of 
charity in these new apostles of taste and wisdom, to believe 
that any one of this description could have a genuine relish for 
the beauties of nature — could feel any ardent or devoted at- 
tachment to another, — or even comprclund the great princij^les 
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upon which private and public virtue must be founded. — Mr 
Wilson, however, does not seem to believe in the ntfeessity of this 
extraordinary monopoly; but speaks with a U>ne of indulgent and 
open sociality, which is as engaging ns the jealous and assuming 
manner of some of his models is oflensive. The most striking 
characteristic, indeed, as well as the great charm, of the vo- 
lume l>efore us, is the spirit of warm and unaffected philanthro- 
py winch brt'athcs over every page of it — that delighted tender- 
ness with which the writer dwells on the bliss of childhood, 
and dignity of female innocence — and that young enthusiasm 
which leads him to luxuriate iji the descrmtioii of beautiful 
nature and the joys of a life of retirement. If our readers can 
contri e to combine these distingiiiriiing features with our ge- 
neral r ference of the author to the school of WoriKw’orth and 
Southey, they Avii! have as exact a conception of liis poetical 
character as can be iiece ,sary to prepare them for a more de- 
tailed account of the w'orks that aie now offered to their ])eriisaL 

The most considerable of these is ‘ The Isle of Palms, ’ 
which, though it engrosses the wdiolc title-page, fills consider- 
ably less than half the volume, — and jxnhaps not the most cat- 
tractive half. It is a sti'ange, wild story of two lovers that were 
wa'ecked in the Indian Sea, and marvellously Scaved on an un- 
inhabited, but lowly idaiid, when all the rest of the crew were 
drowned; — of their li\ing there, in peace and blcsswlness, for 
six or seven years — and being at List taken off, with a Jovely 
daughter, who had come to cheer their solitude — l>y an Eng- 
lish ship of Wear, and landed in thc^ arms of the lady's mother, 
who had passed the long interval of their absemee in one unre- 
mitting agony of hope and despair. This, in point of fact, h 
the whole of the story, — and nearly all the circumstances thiW 
arc detailed in the four long cantc.s which cover the first 180 
pages of the volume before us : For never, certainly, was there 
a poem, pretending to have a story, in which thej c* was so little 
narrative ; and in which the descriptions and reflections bore 
such a monstrous proportion to the facts and incidents out of 
which they arise. This piece is in irregular rhymed verse, like 
the best parts of Mr Southey's Kehama ; to which, indeed, ic 
bears a pretty close resemblance, both in the luxuriance of the 
descriptions, the tenderness of the thought^, the copiousnesa 
of the diction, and the occa-^ional harmony of the versification, 
— thoufrh it is perhaps still more diflkse and redundant. To 
some of our readers, tliis intimation will be quite enough ; but 
the majority, we believe, will be glad to hear a little more 
of it. 

The first canto describes the gallant ship, m the tliird month 
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of her outward bound voyage, sailing over the quiet sea in a 
lovely moonlight evening, and the two lovers musing and con- 
versing on the deck, lliere are great raptures about the beau- 
ty ol’ the sliij) and the moon, — and pretty cliaracters of the youth 
and the maiden in llie same tone of ecstasy. Just as the sky 
is kindling with the summer dawn, and the freshness of morn- 
ing lippling over the placid waters, the vessel strikes on a 
sunken rock, and goes down almost instantly. Tins cata- 
strophe is described, we think, with great force and effect i — al- 
low ance^ being always made for the peculiarities of the school to 
whic li the author belongs. lie begins with a view of the iJiip 
just before the accident. 

* Her giant -fonn 

O’er wrathful surge, through blackening storm, 

JVIajebtically calm, w’ould go 
Mid the deej) darkness white as snow' I 
Ihit gently now the small waves glide 
Like playful lambs o’er a mountain's side. 

So stately her bearing, so proud her array, 

'fhe main blie w'ill traverse for ever and aye. 

Many ports v\ill e>ult at the gleam of her mast ! 

— Hiisli ! hush ! thuii vain dreamer ! this hour is her last. 

Vive hundred .‘ouls in one instant of dread 
Aie luirncd o'er the deck ; 

And fast the nuserahle ship 
Become a lifeless wreck. 

Her keel hath struck on a hidden rock. 

Hit planks are torn asunder, 

And down come her masts with a reeling shock. 

And a hideous crash like thunder. 

Her sa'l^ are draggled in tlie brine 
That gladdened late the skies. 

And her pendant that kiss’d the fair moonshine 
Down many a fathom lies. 

Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow hues 
Gleam’d softly froru below, 

And flung a warm and sunny flush 
O’er the wreaths of murmuring snow, 

To the coral rocks are hurrying down 
To sleep amid colours as bright as their ownt 
Oh ! many a dream was in the ship 
,\n hour before her death ; 

And sights of home w ith sighs disturb’d 
The sleepers’ long-drawn brcatli. 

Instead of the murmur of the sea 
'Hie sailor heard the humming tree 
Aliyc through all its leaves, 
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Tlie hum of the spreading: sycamore 
That grows beibrt* his cottage-door, 

And tlic swalloAv’s song in the eaves. 

II is arms inclosed a blooming boy, 

^Mio listen’d with tears of sorrow and joy 
7’o tlie dangers his father had pass’d ; 

And his wife — by turns she wept and smiled. 

As she look’d on the father of her child 
Keturn’d lo her heart at last. 

—He wakes at the \essel’s sudden roll. 

And the rush of waters is in his soul. ’ p. 32— 31v 
‘ Now is the oceau’s bosom bare, 

UnbroktJi as the floating air ; 

3'he ship hath melted quite away. 

Like a struggling dream at break of day. 

No image meets my wandering e}e 
l]ut the new -risen sun, and the sunny sky. 

Though tlie niglit-shades are gone, yet a \apour dull 
Bedims the waves so Ix'autiful ; 

While a low and melancholy moan 

iMounis for the glory that hath flown. ’ p. Sfl. 

'riie second canto begins with a very absurd expostulation 
to the Moon, for having let the good ship lx* lost alter shining 
so sweetly upon it. Nothing but the singular inflituatlon whicli 
seems to be epidemic on the banks of VMnander, could have 
led a man of Mr Wilsoifo abilities to wTite such lines as the 
Ibliovviiig. 

‘ Oil vain belief! most beauteous as thou art, 

Thy heavenly visage hides a cruel heart. ’ 

And a little after, 

‘ Wilt thou not then thy oncc-lov’d vessel miss. 

And wish Iier lia])pv, now that she is gone ? 
but then, sad moon ! too late thy grief will be ; 

Fair as thou art, thou can’st not move the sta. ’ 

^ftor this wild lit, however, has spent itself, we are conducted 
to a little sen-beat rock, where the urduippy lover finds himself 
str(‘telitd in horrible solitude; and where, in a sort of entranced 
sluiubc’r, lie has a vision of a blissful land, over which he seems 
to wand(T with his belo\eJ. Dii opening his eyes, he finds her 
actually leaning over him ; and, by and by, tlie ship’s pinnace 
conies floating alongside, with its oars and sails ready for immedi- 
ate service- They embark with holyhojie and confidence; and, 
at the close of evening, reach a shady ami solitary sliore, where 
tliev l:neel dow'n and return tliankb to ]^f)vl(k^ce. 

"I’Le diird canto is filled almost eiitii i ly wiili tlie description 
pf tliia cir.l]ii*]!',d isliind, and of the life which these lo- 
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vers lived in its beautiful seclusion; and, certainly, a more glow- 
ing picture of Elysium has not often been brought before us, 
than is contained in these pages : such shades and flowers — and 
wooded steeps — and painted birds — and sunny bays and cascades 
— and dewy vales and thickets — and tufted lawns ! — The follow- 
uig are but cold and tame citations. 

‘ There, groves that bloom in endless spring 
Are rustling to the radiant wing 
Of birds, in various plumage bright 
As rainbow-hues, or dawning Jight. 

Soft-falling showers of blossoms fair 
Float ever on the fragrant air. 

Like showers of vernal snow, 

Apd from the fruit-tree, spreading tall. 

The richly ripen’d ciuster® fall 
Oft as sea-breezes blow. 

The sun and clouds alone possess 
The joy of all that loveliness. 

How silent lies each shelter’d bay ! 

No other visitors have they 
To their shores of silvery i^and. 

Than the waves that, murmuring in their glee. 

All hurrying in a joyful band 
Come dancing from the sea. ’ p. 75, 76. 

^ lake {ire, strange flowers around thcni flame, 

Sweet, harmle.ss fire, breathed fron some magic urn, 
llic silky gossamer that may not burn, 

Too wildly beautiful to bear a name. 

And when the Ocean sends a breeze, 

'^Ib wake the music sleeping in tlie trees, 

'i rees scarce they seem ti) be ; for many a flower, 
hadiant as dew, or ruby polish’d bright, 

(dances on every spray, tliat bending light 
Around the stem, in variegated bows, 

Appear like some awakened fountain -shower. 

That with the colours of the e-venaig glows. 

And towering o’er the se be;uiteous woods, 
f irigantic rocks were ever dimly seen, 

Breaking with solemn grey the tremulous green. 

And frowning far in castellated pride ; 

While, hastening to the Ocean, hoary floods 
i^ent up a thin and radiant mist between. 

Softening the beauty that it could not hide. 
la> ! higher still the stately Palm-trees rise, 

Lhcccpieriiig the clouds with tlieir unbending stems, 

^lul o’er the clouds amid the dark-blue skies, 

J d'flng tlitir riih uiifadjng (b\ulems. ’ p- 67, 88. 
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On the first Sabbath day, they lake each other for liusband 
and wife ; and five or six years pass over, the reader docs not 
well know how ; — and still we find them enraptured with their 
flowers and their birds, and tlioir own prayers, sonc:s, and me* 
dilations. All at once a fairy child comes sinking down a moun-T 
tain, in a fro* k of peacock’s feathers ; — and we £uid tl^ey have ^ 
lovely daui^hter. 

♦ Ring on ! Sing on ! It is a lovely air. 

Well could thy mother sing it when a maid ; 

Yet strange it is in this wild Indian glade, 

To list a tune that breathes of nothing there, 

A tune that by his mountain springs. 

Beside his slumbering lambkins fair. 

The Cambrian shepherd sings. 

Up yon steep hill’s unbroken side, 

Behold the little Fairy glide. 

Though free her breath, untired her limh^ 

For through the air she seems to swim, 

Yet oil she stops to look beliind 
On them below ; — till with the wind 
Sh flies again, and on the hill-top far 
Shines like the spirit of the evening star. 

Nor lingers long : as if a sight 
Ilalf-foar, half-wonder, urged her flight, 

In rapid motion, winding still 
To .Ljk the stO(‘pncob of the bill, 

'SVnii i' aps, and tpriiig^, and oiitstrctclFd arms, 

Mor. i 'iiteful in her vain alarms, 

The child outstrips the Ocean gale, 

In haste to tell her wondrous tale. 

Her parent-’ io)ful hearts admire. 

Of peacock^ plumes her glancing tire, 

All bright with tiny juns, 

And ihe gl^’^’ nings of the feathery gold, 

Tliat play along each wavy fold 
Of her mantle as she runs- ’ jj. 113, 114, 1154 
Tli«' !)le.-se(l babe cdi* es to tell of a strange fijjit she lias seei* 
"b Si‘a ; and her father soou discovers it to be a ship stem 
ingt^- ds their shore 

‘ I low beautiful upon the wave 
** ’^ho vc6i el s.iiK, w ho comes to save ! 

** Fitting it was that first she slione 
** Belbre the wondering eyes of one, 

So beautiful as thou. 

See how b(‘fore the wind she goes, 

ScattcrinGT tJi“ waves like nuelting snows ! &c. 

They cast their eyes around the isle : 
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But what a change ia there ! 

For ever fled that hnelj^ smile 
That lay on earth and air. 

That tnade its haunts so still and haly,^ 

Almost for bliss too mr^lancholy, 

For life too wildly fair. 

Gone— gone is all its loneliness, 

And with it much of loveliness. 

Into each deep glen’s dark recess. 

The day-shine pours like rain, 

So strong and sudden is the light 
Reflected from that wonder bright, 

Now tilling o’er the* Main. 

Soon as tlie tb.uiulering cannon spoke, 
llie voice of the eveuing-gun, 

Tlie spell of the enchantment broke, 
l^ike dew beneath tho sun, ’ p. IIS, 119. 

Tlie f'lurth anti last canto carries us back to Englaml, and u> 
the woes of the despairing mother, whose daughter bad em- 
barked so rpany years bef -re, in that ill-fated ship, of which no 
tidings had ev(T reju'licd lier home. Alt(T pining in agony for 
years in her native Wak^, shi' had been drawn by an irrc«i>tiblc 
inipuhe to take up lier abode m the sea-port from which siie 
had seen her beloved child depart, and to gaze daily on the 
devouring waters in wliich she believed her to be eiiloinUei^. 
Th e following line, we thiiik are path ('tic. 

‘ And now that se\cii long years are flown. 

Though jpent in anguish and alone. 

How short the time appears ! 

She looks ujuin the billowy main, 

And tlu- |iartiiig-(lay returns again. 

Each breaking >vave she kno\» ; 

And wlien she listens to the tide. 

Her child seems standing by her side ; 

So like the past it flows. 

She starts to hoar the city hell ; 

So toll’d it wlien they wept farewell! 

She tliinks the self-same smoke and clou4 
The city domes and turrets shroud ; 

The same keen flash of ruddy tire 
Is uuining on the lofty spire; 

The grove of masts is standing there 
Unchanged, with all their ensigns fair ; 

The same, the stir, the tumult, and the hum, 

As from the city to the shore they come.’ p, 157, 158. 

As sh(' IS lingering one sunny day on the beach, a shout ^ 
^•aised for the aj>proach of a Jong expected vt'sscJ ; and multitude^ 

hurry 
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hurry out to meet tlieir returning friends and relations. Tlie 
iinhnpiiy modier flies, sick at heart, from the joyful scene ol‘ 
congratulation j but strange murmurs pursue her in her retreat . 

* Dark words she hears among tlie crowd, 

Of a ship that hath on board 

Three Christian souls, who on the coast 

Of some wild land were wreck’d long years ago, 

\Vlien all but they were in a tempest lost ; 

And they are speaking of a child, 

"Who looks more beautifully w ild 
Tlian pictured fairy in Arabian tale ; 

"Wondrous her foreign girb, they say, 

Adorn’d with starry ]>luuiage gay. 

While round her head <all ftatht ns play, 

And dance witli e\ery g.Je. ’ p. 165, H>6. 

She turns in breath 'es‘ iniputieiice, and scc^; ti)o sailors rusli- 
iiig eagerly to the eiubr^H s ^)r their wives and children — but 
< — No sailor, he, so fouvlly pressing 
Yon fair child in Jus arms, . 

Her eyes, her brow, her h<K->om kissing, 

And bidding her wdth many a blessing 
To hush her vain alarms. 

How fair that creature by his side ! 

Who smiles with languid glee, 

Slow-kindling from a mother’s pride ! 

Oh ! thou alone may’st be 
The mother of that fairy child. 

These tresses dark, these eyes so wild, 

That face with spirit beautified, 

She owes them all to thee. 

Silgnt and still the sailors stand, 

To see the meeting strange that now h(‘fel. 

Unwilling sighs their manly bosoms swell, 

And o’er their eyes they draw the sun-burnt hand, 

To hide the tears that grace their cheeks so well. ’ p. 167, 168. 
They then all retire to the romantic shades of their native 
Wales; and the piece concludes with anotlim- apostrophe tm 
that fairy child, who seems to have chiefly posscs'^ed tlie raised 
imagination of the author. 

‘ O,, happy parents of so sweet a child. 

Your share of grief already have you known ; 

But long as that fair spirit is your own. 

To either lot you must he reconciled. 

Dear was she in yon palmy grove. 

When fear and sorrow mingled with your love, 

And oft you wished tliat sJie had ne’er been boi'n ; 

WTiilc, in tlie most delightful air 

Til’ 
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Th* angelic infant sfing, at times her voice, 

That seem’d to make even lifeless things rejoice^ 

Woke, on a sudden, dreams of dim despair, 

As if it breathed, “ P'or me, an orphan, mourn ! ” 

Now can they listen when she sings 
With mournful voice of moumfiil things, 

Almost too sad to hear ; 

And when she chaunts her evening-hymn. 

Glad smile their eyes, even as they swim 
With many a gushing tear. 

Each day she seems to them more bright 

And beautiful, — a gleam of light 

That plays and dances o’er the shadowy earth ! 

It fadeth not in gloom or storm, — 

For nature charter’d that aerial form 
In yonder fair Isle when she bless’d her hirtli ! 

The Isle of Palms ! — whose forests tower again, 

Darkening v, ith solemn shade the face of heaven ! 

Now far away they like the clouds arc driven. 

And as the passing night-wind dies my strain ! ’ p. 178, 179. 

^Ve are rather unwilling to subjoin any remarks on a poem, 
of which, even from tiie slight account we have given of it, wc 
are.aware that the opinion of different readers will be so differ- 
ent. To those who delight in wit, sarcasm, and antithesis, the 
greater part of it w'ill appear mere raving and absurdity to 
such as have an appetite chiefly for crowded incidents and com- 
nlicatc'^l adventures, it will seem diffuse and empty and even 
l)y tho^e who seek in p(x?try for the delineation of human feelings 
and affections, it w ill frequently bo felt as too ornate and osten- 
tatious. The trutli is, that it has by far too much of the dreami- 
ness and intoxication of the fancy about it, and is by far too 
jiincli expanded ; and though it will afford great delight to those 
who are most capable and most worthy of being delighted, tliere 
are none whom it W’ill not sometimes dazzle with its glare, and 
bomelimes weary with its repetitions. 

The next poem in the volume is perhaps of a still more haz- 
.nrdous description. It is entitled ‘ The Angler’s Tent;* and 
fills little less than Uiirty pages with the description of an after- 
noon’s visit which the author liad llie jdcasure of receiving from 
the simple inliabitanis around Wast- Water, when he and Mr 
Wordsworth and some other friends had pitched their tent on the 
banks of that sc'questercd lake, one beautiful Sunday, in the 
course of a fisliing excursion ariong the mountains. It is one 
of the boUk\st ex}H'rinicnts we lu ve liitoly met with, of the possi- 
Jjilily of maintaiuing the interest of a long poem without any ex- 
traordinary 
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traorclinary incident, or any systematic (llscuRsion ; and, for our 
own parts, we are iiicliiK'd to tliink that it is a successful one. 
'ilicrc arc few tilings, at least, which we have lately read, that 
have })]cased or engaged u? more than the picture of simple in- 
nocence and artless delight which is, here drawm, with a truth 
and inodcst\ of colourinc far more attractive, in our apprelven- 
fioiu than the \i>ionarv s]/lendoiirs of the Isle of Palms. 'Jlie 
novelty of the white lent, gleaming like an evening cloud by 
the I'dgc of the still waters, had attracted the curiosity of the 
ru‘'lie worsliijipcTs, it seems, as they left tlu* little chapel in the 
dell ; and tlicy came in successive groupes, by land and by wa- 
ter, toga/e on the splendid a))parition. The liind-heartcd ang- 
lers recii\<‘(l tlieni with all the gentleness and l.osjiitnlity of Isaac 
Walton himself; and w’e sincerely compassionate the rcadci 
who is not both toiiclicd and soothed with the following amiable 
represoitation. 

‘ Anri thus our tent a jo^'oug Bcene became, 

TVJiero loving heaits fioni distant vales did meet 
«'it ioine rural festival, and greet 
blacli Ollier with glad v(»icc and kindly name, 
ibre a pleased danghler to her father smiled, 

Vritli flesh affection in her FoftenM eyes; 
lie in return lookM back upon his child 
\\ itli gentle start and tone of mild surprise : 

And on Ids little granclcliild, at her breast, 

An old man’s l)les^i^g and a kiss bestow’d, 

Or to his cheek the lisping baby prest, 
la’glit’ning the mother of her darling load ; 

While comely matrons, all sedately ranged 
(’loi>e to their husbands* or their diildren’s side, 

A neighbour’d friendiv greeting interchanged. 

And each her own with frequent glances eyed, 

And raised her head in idl a mother’s harmless pridc^ 

Happy were W’e among such happy liearts ! 

And to inspire wdtli kindliness and love 
Our simple gutv^t*?, ambitiously w'e strove, 

V/itli nov( 1 (ouverH' and endc&iing arts! 

'Jlie gra} -hair’d men with deep attention lieard, 

Vit^wiiig the speaker with a solemn face, 

While round our feet the jdavful children stirr’d, 

And near their parents took their silent place. 

Listening with looks where wonder breatlied a glowing grace. 
And niucli they gazed with never-tired delight 
On varnish’d rod, with joints that shone like gold, 

And filken line on glittering reel enroll’d, 

To inff*nt anglers a most wuwidrous siglit ! 

Scarce could their chidiiig parents then cortrol 
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Their little hearts in harmless malice gay, 

But still one, bolder than his fellows, stole 
To touch the tempting treasures where tliey lay. 

What rapture glistened in their eager eyes, 

Wlien, with kind vdic(*, we bade these children taks 
A precious store of well-dissembled dies, 

To use with caution for the strangers’* sake ! 

The unlook’d -for gift we graciously bestow 
Witli sudden joy the leaping hciirt o’erpowers ; 

They gtasp the lines, while all their faces glow 
Bright as s]iring blossoms after sunny showers. 

And wear them in tlieir liats like wreaths of valley llowers ! * 

p. 197-199. 

Tlie following picture of the mountain damscLi is equally eiv- 
gaging. 

‘ Well did the roses blooming on their check, 

And eyes of laughing light, that glisten’d fair 
Beneath the artless ringlets of their hair, 

Each maiden’s health and purity bespeak. 

Following the impulse of tl»eir simple w ill. 

No thought had they to give or take offence i 
Glad were their bosoms, yet sedate and still. 

And fearless in the strength of innocence, 

. Oft as, in accents mild, w^c strangers spoke 
To these sweet maidens, an unconscious smile 
Take sudden sunshine o^er their races broki , 

And wnlh it struggling blushes mix’d tlie while. 

And oft as mirth and glee went laughing round, 

Breath’d in this maiden’s ear some harmless jest 
Would make her, for one moment, on the ground 
Her I'yes let fall, as Wishing from the rest 
To hide the sudden throb that beat within her breast. ’ 

p. 205, 2oa 

The delighted guests dep:trt by niooiiliglit i and wliile they 
are clinil)ing the shadowy hills, tlieir entertainers raise a splcn-» 
did bonfire to light them on tlieir way, and hear new cla- 
mours of acclamation ring round all the awakened echoes. Hie 
follorving arc some of the concluding reflections, which not on- 
ly do great honour to Mr Wilson's pow'ers of conipo'^itjon, but 
•sliow^ liiiii to be lialdlually faniilhir with thonglits and ahections, 
far more to be envied than the Hiding renow'ii that genius lua 
ever w on for her votaries. 

* Ytt, tlumgh the Stiungcrs and iheir tent h:nc patft 
Away, like snow that leaver no mark behin I, 

Tlieir imnge lives in many a guiltless mind, 
uAnd loiu’ within the shephertrs eot sliall la.si. 

Oft when, on winter night, lli ‘ cro'wded 
closely wheelM before the blazing fire, 


Then 
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Then will he love with grave voice fo repeat 
( He, the gray -headed venerable sire, ) 

The conversation he with us did hold 
On moral subjects, he had studied long ; 

And some will jibe the maid who was so bold 
As sing to strangers readily a song. 

Then they unto each other will recal 
Each little incident of that strange night, 

And give their kind opinion of us all. 

God bless their faces smiling in the light 

Of their own cottage-hearth ! O, fair subduing sight ! * 

p. ^215— 21G. 

The same tenderness of thouglit and warmth of imagination 
are visible in the lines addressed to a Sleeping Child ; from 
which we shall make a few detached extracts. It begins, 

‘ Art thou a thing of mortal birtli, 

Wliose happy home is on our earth ? 

Does human blood with life embuo 
Those wandering veins of heavenly blue, 

That stray along thy forehead fair. 

Lost ’mid a gleam of golden hair ? 

Oh ! can that light and airy breath 
Steal from a being doom’d to death ; 

Those features to the grave be sent 
In sleep thus mutely eloquent ; 

Or, art thou, what thy form would seem, 

The phantom of a blessed dream ? ’ 

Oh ! that my spirit’s eye could see 
Whence burst those gleams of extasy ! 

That light of dreaming soul appears 
To play from thoughts above thy years. 

Thou smil’st as if thy soul were soaring 
To heaven, and heaven’s (iod adoring ! 

And who can tell what visions high 
May bless an infant’s sleeping eye ? 

What brighter throne can briglitness find 
To reign on than an infant’s mind, 

Ere sin destroy, or error dim. 

The glory of the seraphim ? ^ 

^ Oh ! vision fair ! that I could be 
Again, as young, as pure as thee ! 

Vain wish ! the rainbow’s radiant form 
May view.^ but cannot brave the storm ; 

Years can bedim th' gorgeou- dyes 
That paint the bird of paradise, 

And years, so fate hath order’d, roll 
9 ’er the summer of tlie soul. ’ 

2 . 
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‘ Fair was that face ag break of dawn^ 

When o*er its beauty sleep was drawn 
Like a thin veil that half-conceal’d 
The light of soul, and half-reveal'd. 

While thy hubh’d heart with visions wrought. 

Each trembling eye-ladh niov^d with thought, 

And things we dream, but ne^er can speak, 

Like clouds came floating o'er thy cheek, 

Such summer-clouds as travel light, 

When the soul’s heaven lies calm and bright ; 

Till thou awok’st, — then to thine eye 
Thy whole heart leapt in extacy ! 

And lovely is that heart of thine, 

Or sure these eyes could never shine 
Witli such a wild, yet bashful glee-, 

Gay, half-o’ercome timidity i ’ 

We have now quoted enough, we believe, to giv<3 our 
a pretty just idea of the character of Mr Wilson’s poetry* 
shall add but one little specimen of his blank \erse; x^hich 
heems to us to be formed, like that of all his school, on the 
del of Akenside’s ; and to combine, with a good deal of his 
faseness, no ordinary bhare of its rkliness and beauty* 
are-some fine solemn lines on the Spring, from which wc talvie 
^the following, almost at random. 

< —The great Sun, 

Scattering the clouds w'ith a resistless smile, 

Came for til to do thee homage ; a sweet hymn 
Was by the low iiuls chauiUed in the sky ; 

And when thy feet descended on the earth, 

Scarce could they move amid the clustering flovvert 
by nature strewn o’er valle}, hill, and held, 

To h.iil her blest deliverei ! — Ye fair trees, 

Hov\ are ye changed, and changing while I gaze ! 

It seems as if some gleam of verdant light 
Fell on you from a rainbow ; but it lives 
Amid your tendrils, brightening every hour 
Into a deeper radiance. Ye siveet birds. 

Were you fsleep through all the wuntry hours, 

Beneath the waters, or in moss^ caves ? 

Yet are ye not. 

Sporting in tree and air, more beautiful 
TJian the young 1 mibs, that from the valley-sldtf 
Seiul a fcoft bUMti'ig like an infant’s voice, 

Half hi])ny, h Jf afraid ' O bL5Sv?d things 1 
At siijht of tin . }our perl \ t innocence, 

"I in* st( icr thoughts of m tnii v I melt away 
Into a mood as mild as v n vi dremis. 

TJie btriie of notking ur<inr.,t, "h * stir 

m 
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Of hopes ambitious, the disturbing sounj 
Of Ihine, and all that worshipped pageantry 
That ardent spirits burn for in their pride, 

Fly like disparting clouds, and leave the soul 
Pure and serene as the blue depths of heaven. ^ 24*9 — 250. 
There is ii very sweet and touching inoiURly on the death of 
Grahanic, the much-lamented and most amiable author of the 
Sabbath’' and other poems; from which we shall indulge* 
ourselves by tnaking one more extract. The moral character cd’ 
Mr Wilson’s poetry is, throughout, vciy much the same with 
tliat of the friend he here comm em oral ; and, in this particu'* 
lar piece, he has fallen ver}^ much into his manner also, 

* Some chosen books bjr pious men compos’d, 

Kept from the dust, in every cottage lye 
Through the xvild loneliness of Scotia’s vales, 
beside the liible, by whose w^ell-knowm truths 
All human thvnights are by the peasant tried. 

O blessed privilege of nature^s bard ! 

To cheer the house of virtuous poverty, 

With gleams of light more beautliul than offe 
Piny o’er tlie splendours of the palace w^all. 

Metliinks I see a fair and lovely chiljJ 
Sitting composed upcm his mother’s knee, 

And reading w'ith ti low and lisping voice 
Some passage from the Sabbath, while the teari 
Stand in his little eyes so softly blue, 

Till, quite overcome with pity, his white arms 
lie twines around her neclc, and hides his ^ighd 
Most infantine, within licr gladden’d breast, 

Like a sweet lamb, half sportive, half afraid. 

Nestling one moment ’neath its bloating dam^ 

And now tile happy mother kisses oft 

The tender-hearted child, lays down the book. 

And asks him if he doth remember still 
Tile stranger wdio once gave him, long ago, 

A parting kis*;, and blest his laughing eyes ! 

I! is sobs speak fond remembrance, and he weeps 
To think so kind and good a man should die. ’ p. 4*11-1124 
We now lay aside tliis volume with i^grd : for though it 
lifts iPMiiy faults, it has a redeeming spirit, both of fancy and 
of kindness, about it, which will not let them bo numbered. 
It has, moreover, the charm of appealing to be writti'n less 
from amliitinn of {>rAi«c\ tlmn ironi »Ii«j direct and g(*iiiiine im- 
puKe of the feeling-j wliich k expjesse*^ ; and though wc cannot 
undertake to defend it fioin the scorn of the learned, or the 
ridicule of the witty, wc aie very inucli mistaken if it docs not 
tiftbrd a great deal of pleasure to many persons ulniost as well 
worth pleasing. § 

Art‘ 
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Art. VII. Observations on the Crimnei Lcem ofEn^land^ as k 
relates to Capital Punishments ; and on the Mode in vskick it 
is administered. ‘ By Sir Samuel Romilly. 8vo. pp. 76* 
Cadell & Davies. London, 1810. 

owe an apology, we belieVe, both to our readers, and to 
the distinguished author of the work before us, for having 
so long delayed to enter upon an examination of the subject ta 
which it relates. Various accidental circumstances, and several 
interruptions, of a nature alluded to in our last Number, have 
occurred to prevent us : Nor do we purpose, at this titne, to at- 
tempt exhausting the to[)ics which it presents ibr our consider- 
ation, but rather to introduce them, and lay the foundation of 
a series of discussions, which we may pursue at a future period. 
The honour of cooperating, in how humble soever a path, with 
such a man as Sir Samuel Romilly, in so grand a cause, is suf- 
ficient to gratify a far loftier ambition than ours. 

There is a tendency in man, connected with some of the least 
iinamiable weaknesses of our nature, to reverence with an undue 
observance established practices and existing institutions, mere- 
ly because they have been handed down through a succession of 
ages, and owe tlieif origin to a period of society, in which, as 
, Lord Bacon sagaciously remarks, the world was by so many^es 
younger and less experienced than it is in our own times. Tnis 
IWiiig, while it resists the changes by which customs, and sys- 
tems of polity, would otherwise be insensibly adapted to the 
changes which, in spite ol' us, are constandy going on in the 
circumstances of society, persuades us, at the same time, that 
there is a virtue in those very incongruities, rendered every 
day more apparent, between ancient arrangements and the State 
of things, wholly unforeseen by their authors, to which they are 
now applied. Thus, by a strange refinement of self-complacen- 
cy, we ascribe to design, effects produced, not by human contri- 
vance, but in spite of it, — nay, iii counteraction of it, — and ac- 
tually give our ancestors credit for having intended that the 
same ^an should work for some ages in one direction, and then 
for so many more ifi the very opposite. It is not easy to ima- 
.gine, that any thing but the most entire thoughtlessness could, 
for a moment, so far supersede the evidence of facts, and the 
authority of common sense, as to impose such dreams upon our 
belief. 

The most noted example of this delusion meets us in the 
great question of Reform, in both its branches. Broach the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform, and you are sure to be met 
with an inflated panegyric of the present system of i^epresenta- 
tion, — contrived by the wisdom of our forefidhers tD ettain tin; 
VOL. XTX. NO. 38. C c uUooftt 
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utmost degree*of fierfection, and unite freedom, stability, and 
tranquiDity. After an invective against reformers, as mere spe- 
culMtists and theorists, a piece of the purest theory, the most un- 
real fancy-work is presented, which you are desired to regard as 
the true mechanism of the constitution. It was fashioned, wc 
are assured, upon the principle of virtual representation— or, 
at least, a mixture of real and virtual representation, for the 
purpose of forming an assemblage of persons of all classes, ca- 
pacities and endowments — some actually and publicly delegat- 
ed, and others chosen by themselves or a few private nomi- 
nators. The system of Rotten boroughs is thus recommend- 
ed as the ancient British constitution ; — and whoever is fool- 
ish enough to doubt, that our ancestors actually designed the 
stone walls of Gatton and Old Sarum to return as many 
members as Yorkshire and Lancashire, must be accused of m- 
novation I Nor is this a statement merely held out in terrorem 
of rash speculators. We verily believe, that there are various 
worthy characters, in different parts of the country, who feel 
grateful to tlieir forefathers for the wholesome and constitutional 
invention of decayed boroughs. In like manner, when you at- 
tack sinecures, or offices of which the progress of time has sup- 
pressed the duties, and augmented the emoluments, you are a- 
gain charged with a newfangled disrespect for the wisdonr of^ 
ages; — as if, in the nature of things, a sinecure itself could pos-^ 
sibly be other titan an innovation ; — and as if our ancestors ever 
contemplated the uses ascribed to such places, any more than 
they foresaw the constitutional virtue of parliamentary elections 
by uninhabited towns. Thus, those changes which time is con- 
stantly making, are overlooked, — except it be for the purpose of 
iniffUting the abuses whicli steal upon the system, to wisdom 
and design ; and all attempts to uccominodate ourselves to those 
unavoidable changes — that is, to keep things, upon the whole, 
in their ancient and intended relation to each other — to main- 
tain the order and arrangement contrived by our forefathers, 
are stigmatized as mere innovations. 

The same delusion prevails, for want of but a very little re- 
flexion, rcbpecting several parts of our judicial system. It may 
safely be asserted, that no Jaw was ever made in the world with- 
out the design of carrying it into effect; and yet nothing is more 
common tlian to hear the prfiises of that wise prewiston (as it is 
called) of the English law, by which severe punishments are de- 
nounced, while mild ones only are inflicted. When the severer 
statutes were passed, the manners 'of the age were different. 
The changes which have gradually softened the character and 
habits fjf the people, have made maiiy of those laws a dead let- 
i but we are taught to praise tliis discrepancy between the 

theory 
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theory and practice of our jurisprudence, as if it were a positive 
^ood ; and to venerate it as if it had been the result of design in 
our ancestors, — who, we must therefore suppose, made laws for 
the purpose of breaking them, or with the refined intention that 
they sliould be operative for a certain time, and afterwards cease 
to be exocutetl. 

The beautiful and interesting tract, now before us, begins with 
an exposition of the error to t\hich Wc are now alluding : And 
the best proof of the mischiefs with which it is pregnant is to be 
found in th#fiict, that the most cruel Jaws have actually been 
executed, down to a comparatively recent period ; and that, 
in general, tlie relaxation of the criminal law has only taken 

? lace to a considerable degree during the last half centurv. 

!^ven the sanguinary act of Elizabeth, Sir Samuel Romilly ob- 
serves, which made it a capital offence for any person above 
the age of fourteen, to associate for a ^ month with gypsies, 
was executed in the reign of Charles the First ; — and Lord 
Hale mentions thirteen persons having, in his time, suffered 
death upon it at one assizes. Scanty and imperfect as are the 
materials for enabling us to trace the progress of tlie law, e- 
nough is known to convince us that no such refined plan can 
be aiscerned in former times, as that of leaving severe laws on 
ihe statute-book merely to terrify offenders, at the sanie time tliat 
they were relaxed in practice, or wholly suspended as to their 
execution. Sir John Fortescue tells us, that, in his day (in the 
reign of Henry VI), more persons were executed in England 
for robl>eries in one year, than in France in seven. HoUiushed 
states, that no less than 72,0()0 persons died by the hands of the 
executioner during the reign of Henry VIII — being at the rate 
of 2000 every year. In Queen Elizabeth’s time, only 400 were 
executed yearly. But this I'elaxation, far from owing its origin to 
the Crown, draws forth the complaints of Lord Keejier Bacon, 
who tells the Parliament, that this ineffectual enforcement of the 
laws is not the default of her Majesty, ^ who leaveth nothing 
‘ undone meet for her to do for the execution of them. ’ In 
more modern times, w'e have further details of this subject. 
Mr Howard has published the Tables kept by Sir Stephen 
Janssen, by which it appears, that in seven years, ending 175G, 
there were Convicted capitally in London and Middlesex 42s — 
of whom about threc-lburths, or 306, were executed; — iliat 
from 175G to 1T64, 236 were convicted, and 139, or above one 
half, executed ; — from 1764 to 1772, 457 convicted, and 233| 
or little more than a half, executed. During the interval be- 
tween 1772 and 1802, the accounts have not been published ; but, 
from 1802 to 1808, the returns, printed by the Secret ary of State’s 
Office, afford verv accurate information. In 1802, there wt re 
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97 convicted, and 1 0 executed — being about one-tenth ; and the 
average yearly number of convictions for the whole seven succeed- 
ing years, being about 7 5, the average number of executions was 
about 9 |, or somewhat more than one-eighth, Tluis a change of 
a very material kind has taken place during the present reign. 
At the beginning of it there were more executions than pardons of 
persons capitally convicted. Now, there arc about seven times as 
many pardoned as executed. Our author is far from <5ensuring 
a change so fuU of hiunanity and wisdom ; but he ji|stly observes, 
that a stronger proof can hardly be rc(|uircd than these facts af- 
ford, * that the present method of administering the law is not 
‘ a system maturely formed, and regularly established ; but that 
‘ it is a practice which has gradually prevailed, as the laws have 
‘ become less adaptcnl to the state of society in which we live. * 
The speech, of which this pamphlet contains the substance, 
wfts delivered in the House of Commons, upon moving for leave 
to introduce bills to repeal the acts of 10 . and 11 . vVill. III., 
12 . Ann, and 23. Geo. II., which make the crimes of stealing 
privately in a shop, goods to the value of five shillings, or in a 
dwelling-house, or on board a vessel in a navigable river, pro- 
perty of the value of forty shilb’ngs, capital felonies. The his- 
tory of the enforcement of the two former statutes, affords the 
most striking illustration of the remarks with which we liav'* 
been occupied. From Janssen^s tables it appears, that in the 
period between 174-9 and 1771, tliere were convicted for shop- 
lifting and similar offences, 24-0 persons ; and of these 109 were 
executed. The convictions for the seven years ending 1809, do 
not appear in the returns published by the Secretary of State ; 
but those returns show, that during that period, 1872 persons 
were committed to Newgate for privately stealing in shops and 
dwelling-houses ; and that of these only one was executed. ‘ In 
‘ how many instances, ’ observes the author, ‘ such crimes have 
been committed, and the persons robbed have not proceeded 
so far against the offenders as even to have them committed to 
prison : how many of the 1 ,872 thus committed were discharg- 
ed, because those who had suffered by their crimes would not 
appear to give evidence upon tlicir trial : in Jiow many cases 
the witnesses who did ajmear withheld the evidence that they 
could have mven : and how numerous were the instances in 
which juries found a compassionate verdict, in direct contra- 
diction to the plain facts clearly estai)lishcd before tlicm, we 
do not know; but that these evils must all have existed to 4 
considerable degree, no man can doubt. ' p. 1 1 . 

It is however maintained, that whatever may be the history of 
Ais discrepancy between the letter and the execution of our cri- 
miiial laws» or to what cause soever It may be ascribed, great good 
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results from it ; and the defence of it is summed up by its advocates 
in a single sentence. They contend, that it economizes punish^ 
ment, and enables judges to deter men from crimes by sligliter 
actual inflictions — the more severe denunciations of the law itself 
being ‘ a terror to evil doers. * . Hence they maintain, that the 
law 3iould be left as it is, for the sake of frightening the wicked ; 
but th^t the discretion of executing it or not in each instance 
should be vested in the judge. 

This doctrine is sure to find supporters among various im^ 
portant classes; — among the judges, whom it greatly flatters 
with ample, though it must be acknowledged most aweful, 
discretionary powers; — among the higher and older practi- 
tioners of the law, who feel with the Bench w'hich they have a 
near prospect of ascending ; — among the large body of persons 
afraid of all change, through ignorance or prejudice, and scared 
by a mere name, inasmuch as tlie Parliament scarcely ever holds 
a sitting without making some alteration in the law ; — and a- 
mong refining and over-ingenious praisers of the existing esta^ 
blishments, who are gratified in discovering beauties and con- 
trivances in the combined works of chance and time. For our 
o^n part, we can conceive no proposition more utterly untena- 
ble, if the subject be once examin^ ; and none so sure indeed 
'to fall before the most superficial inquiry into the merits of the 
question. 

In the first place, it must be remembered, that the very origin 
and use of laws is placed in principles w’holly repugnant to this 
doctrine, — namely, tlic advantage of having a Jixed and hnvmi 
nde of conduct^ the same by whomsoever it is administered, and 
applicable to all cases ; so that those \\ horn it is intended to re- 
gulate may be distinctly aware of what is required of them, and 
what penalty they incur for disobedience. If the plan contended 
for were defensible, how much better would it be to substitute 
judges for laws at once ; or, at any rate, to prohibit certain ac- 
tions, but without affixing any penalties to the commission of 
them ; and to leave the apportionment of these, in every case, 
at the discretion of the magistrate ! Indeed, as Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly has remarked, this arrangement would in many rejects 
' be much better. The discretion would then bo exercised under 
a degree of responsibility which does not now attend it. ‘ If, ’ says 
he, ‘ a man were found guilty of having pilfered in a dwellii^ 

‘ house, property vrorth forty shillings, or in a shop that whiai 
was of the value only of five shillings, witli no one circumstance 
whatever of aggravation, what judge, whom the constilutipfi 
had entrusted with an abkJhte discretion, and had left answer* 
able only to public opmiw Ibr the exercise of it, would ven- 
ture, fbrauch a transgression, to inflict the puiushmeBt of death? 

« But 
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But if, in such a case, the law having fixctl the piini-.hnicnt, 
the judge merely siillers that law to lake its coiirsf*, and doe- 
not interpose to snatch tlie miserable victim from iiis fate, wlio 
has a right to complain ? A discretion to fix the doom (d 
every convict, expressly given to the judge's, would in all case*, 
be most anxiously and scrupulously exercised ; but, apjioinl the 
punishment by law, and give the judge the power of remitting 
it, the case immediately assumes a very dilTei ent complexion. ’ 
In truth, the plan contended for, gives a large discretion where 
there should be as little as posi^ible, — appoints it to be exercisc'd 
under a narrow and doubtl’ul i esponsibility, — and, w ithout ob- 
taining the superintendance of magistrates, chot'ked by respon- 
sibility, sacrifices tlic certainty and applicability which sliould he 
the chief characteristics of a system of jurisprudence, and the 
attainment of which marks its approach towards perfection. To 
say that no laws can provide tor all cases ; and that, cvcii in 
China, something must be left to the magistrate — is in ilict saying 
nothing. It is surely a poor reason for courting^-impcrfection, 
that absolute perfectness is abo\'e the reach of our utmost ef- 
forts. 

Secondly, or rather, to particularize the manner in whicli this 
doctrine departs from the fundamental. principles of all jurispru- 
dence, let us only consider the uncertainty which it introduce.^ 
into the administration of justice. The judges to whom such 
powers are confided, have each their peculiar feelings and opinions, 
and prejudices and systems. One is more apt to be sw ayed by this 
favourable circumstance — another by that- What is a ground 
of mercy with one, may even operate unfavourably with another. 
A preconceived notion may regulate tlie whole practice of this 
magistrate, quite contrary to tne system on wliicli his brother 
judge acts ; and thus, in order to learn how an olfence shall be 
punished, — whether it be in fact a capital or a clergyable fe- 
lony, — we must not look to the statute-book — but we must en- 
quire geographically — we must ascertain the vrniu: ; and this 
will not serve us much, until the circuits of the judges are cast 
for the ensuing season, and we can learn by whom it is to be 
tried. On one line of country, where the same judges have con- 
stantly travelled, the law may pretty uniformly be different from’ 
that which prevails on the opposite coast ; w hile, in other tracks, 
where the judges vary, the complexions of crimes will change? 
from spring to fall, or even from town to town, as rotation or 
accident shall send one of the associated magistrates to deliver 
the gaol, aild another to sit at Nisi Prius. We are here put- 
ting, not; it is to be hoped, the case which actually docs occur, 
but that case towards which the administration ot justice must 
be constantly tending, under the influence of the doctrines in 
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question ; and which it must approach, exactly in proportion to 
the efficacy of those doctrines. It is the case too, which those 
doctrines, if pushed the length of absolute consistency, could 
not fiiil to realize. That it is far from being altogether imagin* 
ar}^, Jet the following fact attest. We take it upon Sir Samuel 
Romilly's authority, with the most implicit reliance on his ac- 
curacy. 

Not a great many years ago, upon the Norfolk circuit, a lar- 
ceny was committed oy two men in a poultry yard; but only one 
of them was apprehended the other having escaped into a dis- 
tant part of the country, had eluded all pursuit. At the next 
assizes the apprehended thief was tried and convicted ; but Lord 
Loughborough, before whom he w'as tried, thinking the offence 
a very slight on ', sentenced him only to a few months imprison- 
ment. The new s of this sentence naving reached the accom- 
plice in his retreat, he immediately returned, and surrendered 
himself to take his trial at the next assizes. The next assizes 
came ; but, unfortunately for the prisoner, it was a different 
judge who presided; and, still more unfortunately, Mr Justice 
Gould, who happened to be the judge, though of a very mild 
and indulgent disposition, had observed, or thought he had ob- 
served, that men who set out with stealing fowls, generally end 
' by committing the most atrocious crimes ; and, building a sort 
of system upon this observation, had made it a rule to punish 
this offence with very great severity ; and he accordingly, to the 
great astonishment of this unhappy man, sentenced aim to be 
transported. Wliile one was taking his departure for Bota- 
ny Bay, the term of the other’s imprisonment had expired. 
‘ What, ’ exclaims our author, ‘ must have been the notions 
‘ which that little public, who witnessed and compared these 
‘ two examples, formed of our system ofcriininaljurisprudence!* 

Nor is this uncertainty and fluctuation only observable in the 
decisions of different judges ; — the same judge acts differently at 
different times. It is a common remark, that at.first a judge is 
more disposed to lenity than a larger experience of imman de- 
pravity permits him to be : And where the temper of the times 
experiences great and sudden changes, we can hardly expect 
that those revolutions should not be felt on die Bench; ^though, 
doubtless, tlicy reach that seat of purity much more slowly and 
imperfectly in diis country than elsewhere. The history of the 
Scotch Sedition trials may, however, furnish us with recollec- 
tions of this kind. Many of our readers w^ recollect die pu- 
nishments (known in die expressive lan^a^ of Scotch law by 
the technical name of arhiirai^y) inflictea in the early periods of 
die French revolution. As late as 1797, a prisoner was senten- 
ced 
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ced to fourteen years transportation for a slight resistance to the 
militia lav^ ; in-f copy, wc believe, t>f tlie new act having been sent 
to the district where the disturbance broke out ; and a militia 
being then, for the first time, known in any part of Scotland. 
Were the same offence tried now, by the same judges, we can- 
not help thinking that a far lighter punishment would be inflict- 
ed. Indeed, in the case alluded to, the sentence went so much 
against public feeling, tliat the jury acquitted, against evidence, 
the next person tried Ibi a similar delinquency ; and the severer 
sentence never was executed. 

Again, the discretion contended for has a direct tendency to 
counteract the whole design of punishment, by preventing its 
operation as an example ; and this tendency is twofold ; Y)oth 
by concealing from the public the connexion between the oflence 
and the punishment, or even by mivsieading the public with re- 
spect to the offence, and by diminishing the certainty of that 
connexion. This is by much the most important view of the 
matter, and requires to be more fully stated. 

The only object which lawgivers propose to themselves in 
public inflictions of punishment, is the effect which they may 
produce upon the spectators ; and, through them, on the rest 
of the community. This indeed is the sole object of all punish- ^ 
ments, except such as have in view the reformation of the offend- 
er ; but it bears so great a proportion to the whole end of 
punishment, that wo may here disregard the rcunaining ob- 
ject. How then is this purpose to be effected ? Evidently by 
practically proving to the public this proposition — Whosot ver 
commits this offence is sure of being thus punished. In this les- 
son two considerations are involved ; and, each person to whom 
we may teacli it, will assuredly entertain them both. He will ask 
bimsetf — first. What is the oflence ? and, secondly, L there a 
certainty of my being thus dealt with il’ I commit it ? I^ow, 
that system of law is undoubtedly the most perfect, which best 
enables him to answer the first of these questions readily, and 
the second affirmatively j — whidi leaves the spectator of a pu- 
nishment in the snuJltst doubt u^hnrfore it is inflicted, and 
whether or not it will be applied to his own case, should he com- 
mit the prohibited ai t. 

But let us see how the system which wc are examining enables 
the spectator to answer the first of these questions. He sees a 
mm put to death, and inquires the cause of it. lie is told, that 
he hM stolen five fillings worth of goods privately in a shop^ 
He exclaims perhaps against the cruelty of the punishment; 
i|nd he receives lor answer, ‘ That there were peculiar circum- 
f loanees in the case, which m^e it proper to enforce the law ; 
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‘ for that, in 999 instances in 1000, this crime is Hot punished ca» 

‘ pitally. ’ He is thus left in as complete ignorance as he was 
before he first pat his question : He is not so much deceived, 
perhaps, as he would have been, had he remained satisfied with 
the first answer he received ; nor so completely misled, as he 
would be by looking at the record or the Court where the culprit 
was tried, or the calendar of the prison where he w'as confined: 
for those documents tell a tale wholly wide of the truth, name- 
ly, that the punishment is inflicted for breaking a^particular 
law. So far his inquiries have set him right. Hlffias leamt 
that the sufferer has lost his life, — not because he offended a;- 
gainst that law, but bec^luse there were some circumstances in- 
his conduct or situation which he cannot discover. The pu- 
nishment which he hiis seen inflicted, he therefore only knows 
to bo the consequence of some unknown thing ; and the lesson 
is entirely thrown away upon him. 

But suppose our spectator is to be left in the belief that the 
law is really executed — that the culprit suffers death because he 
stole five shillings in a shop : for it is only upon this suppo- 
sition that the law can be defended on its avowed principle, 
and that the sight of its execution can deter the public from 
violating it. — He will then put the second question, and ask, if 
he is sure to be so punished, should he himself commit shop- 
lifting ? — The sight before his eyes may no doubt awaken some 
aj^prehensions in his mind — it may lead him to believe that 
such may be his fate, if he steals in a shop : but this is all. 
The question of probability remains uiianswcretl ; for the pu- 
nishment of this one culprit does not necessarily prove, that 
all who so offend shall so suffer. The answer to this ques- 
tion is to be gathered from various considerations, most of 
which probably pass through the spectator’s mind during, or 
soon after the sight of the punishment, and all of which, we may 
be well assured, arc present to his contemplation, while revolv- 
ing whether he shall commit an act of shoprifting or no. The 
first, ill order of time as well as in weight, is the chance of e- 
scape or detection : but this, we may here pass by, as it refer# 
.itself to those parts of the judicial system which provide for the 
securing of offenders, and which come under the extensive and 
important chapter of Police. But supposing he Ls so unlucky 
as to be taken, there are chances of escape still to be com- 
puted. The prosecutor may not come forward — evidence may 
not be forthcoming— juries may be unwilling to convict— jud^ 
may be loath to condemn— or mercy may, in the last rea^, 
be extended. Now, in estimating the chance of eso^, which 
c£^;h of these circumstances gives him, we cannot mil to otK 

servCf 
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serve, that the severity of the punishment goes directly to in- 
crease each separate chance. — Whether the practical reasoner, 
whose case we are figuring, will so argue, is of no consequence ; 
he knows the fact, whatever may be the reason. The fact is, tliat 
persons are or may be more slow to prosecute a shoplifter — wit- 
nesses more unwilling to come forward — juries more anxious to 
acquit — and judges more prone to reprieve or pardon — than if 
the punishment were less severe. This fact being known to him, 
be being sure, in short, tliat only one in nearly 1900 is executed for 
offences ofiithis descri[)tion, what can be so obvious as the con- 
clusion, that the spectacle he has witnessed proves nothing, prac- 
tically speaking, but the bad luck of the sufferer ; — and that it 
should no more influence his own conduct, than if he never 
had beheld or heard of it ? — Such is the answer which he gives 
to the second question. 

The existence of the law in the statute-book, or, as it is 
termed, the denunciation there promulgated, is of most feeble 
force, w’hcn put in the balance against such considerations as 
these. What avails it to tell men tliat they shall sufler death 
for certain acts, and to show them the contrary ? — Will they 
believe the book rather than the fact ? — Will the rogue appeal 
from the evidence of his senses to the text of a statute 5 and, 
instead of looking at his comrades taken to prison for shoplift- 
ing, and afterwards let off, — w ill he pore over the 10th and 1 Jth 
of William III. to convince himself that it is a capital felony ? 
Such fancies really suppose the persons who are the objects of 
criminal legislation, either to be a great deal more refiiKxl, or a 
great deal more dull and unthinking, than the rest of mankind. 

Let us now' turn to the administration of this law, — and we shall 
observe the fruits ol’ tlie doctrine of discretion in another shape. 
Hitherto we have been considering chiefly its influence upon 
the public, to whom punishments are addressed. We snail 
now, in tracing its influence upon the mode of trial, see at the 
same time additional proofs of its interference with the instruc- 
tion which punishments arc meant to convey. 

When a person is put upon his trial for a crime, it seems a 
very obvious proposition, that the trutli or falsehood ol* the 
charge brought against him should be the point, and the only 
point, submitted to the consideration of tlie tribunal before 
which he is tried — that the sentence, pronounced in the event 
of his conviction, should impose on him the penalty due to the 
offence of which he was accused — and that the same tribunal 
which tries him, should investigate the truth of the charge 
.whereupon the penalty attaches. Yet, nothing can be more 
.wide ot the proceedings which, in fact, take ^ace under the 

pro- 
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prcviilence of the present system. The charge preferred in the 
indictment is frequently difierent from the charge inquired into 
by the Coui t. The culprit is licensed of having stolen to the 
amount of live shillings in ii shop ; and it is jmsMe that no- 
thing beyond this charge may conic before the Court which is 
to try it. But it is aho very jio'sMble that other matter may 
arise out of the judicial investigation ; and that this incidental 
matter may be so important in its influence upon tlie ultimate 
result of the trial, as nearly to su]iersedc the original subject 
of inquiry. The jirisoner may turn out to be a person of a- 
bandoiu'(i cliaracter, generally ; he may prove to have been 
frequently before tried for a similar oftence ; he may have at- 
ttMnptod to defend himself by suborning peijiircd evidence. If 
these things appear against him, the Court considers them; 
although one of them — that onewliich most frequently occurs, is 
a specific crime krtown in law, and severely punishable. So, if a 
person is tried tor robbery, the felonious and forcible taking is not 
llie only matter inquired of: A question arises often much more 
material to his fate, whether any act of violence was committed 
by him. — Again, the punishment awarded by the sentence is 
imt alw’ays that which the law attaches to tltc crime charged. 

one has been suspectctl of murder, but the proof of this 
charge fails, he may be convicted of stealing forty shillings in a 
dw oiling ; and the offence which cannot be j)roved — nay, which 
cannot be mentioned on the trial — may decide the sentence. 
A person charged with privately stealing in a shop or d^vcUing, 
iiud nominally tried for that oflence, but found, in the course of 
tlie trial, to be a man of general ba<l character, or to have set 
up a perjured aliiji in his defence, is sentenced to death ; not 
evidently because the law makes the crime charged a capital 
lelony, (for i\u^ denunciation is never attended to in courts), 
but because he has been Ibund, or supposed, to be guilty of that 
for which lie never was tried, and which no law ever made ca- 
pital — of having a bad character, which is not punishable at 
all — or of suborning perjury, which is punishable as a misde- 
meanour. Lastly, the tribunal which ought to try the truth of 
the whole charge, is frequently not permitted to inquire into 
that part of it which is to regulate the final result. This re- 
quire: a little more attention. 

The jury, by our law’, are the judges of the whole facts of 
the case ; — the whole matter in issue is referred to them. The 
charge is stated in the indictment ; and (at least in the great 
majority of cases) generally denied by the plea of the d^nd- 
ant. This affirmation, on the one hand, and denial on the 
other, of a proposition of fact, constitutes tlie issue which th^ 

jury 
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jury are to try 5 and their verdict, or the opinion formed by 
them ^pon examining the evidence adduced on cither side, 
is a decision of this question, or a determination affirming or 
denying .the proposition submitted to tl>em. If the indictment 
charges that the prisoner stole five shillings in a shop, the ver- 
dict of the jury can only determine whether or not he did 
steal to this amount in a shop ; and the jury decide no other 

a uestion. But the prisoner attempts an alibi; and the jury no 
oubt consider whether he has succeeded in proving it. If they 
say he is guilty of the ch^irge in the indictment, they say by 
implication that be has not proved his alibi : but they say no- 
thing more. They do not deterniine any thing with respect to 
the merits of this defence, except, in general, that it has fail- 
ed. IIow it has failed, they do not decide, nor have tliey any 
means of inquiring. It may be, that tlie prisoner has sulmrned 
felse witnesses to swear he was absent from the spot where the 
crime was committed : or it may be, that his friends, unknown 
to him, have been guilty of this subornation : or it may be, 
that the witnesses were mistaken in the time, or in tlie person 
of the prisoner ; and that he alone knew of tlieir mistake. In 
the first case, he has suborned false witnesses : In the second, 
he has only stood by, and profited by the subornation of jv 
tbers : In the third, no perjury has been committed j but the 
prisoner has suffered a mistake to be committed beneficial to his 
defence, and innocent on the part of those who fell into it — has 
done something, in short, not very different in point of guilt from 
the mere assertion of his innocence, implied by pleading the ge- 
neral issue. Now, if the merits of this mode of defence arc to 
regulate the sentence which follows on the verdict of guilty, it 
is manifest that the material question is not, whether the pri- 
soner committed shophTting ? but, to which of tlie three cases 
just enumerated his defence belongs ? Because, certainly, if 
it belongs to the last class, and probably if it belongs to the 
second, a perfectly different decision will come to, from that 
which would follow if it belonged to the first. This, then, is 
reall;^ the question to ^be tried, in so far as the life of the 

f risoner is at stake : But this is a matter not directly in issue. 

t is a point into which the Jury do not inquire, and upon 
which their verdict is quite silent. By whomsoever the most 
material question is tried, the Jury have nothing to do with 
it. They try something (|uite different, and comparatively un- 
important. The fate of tlie» prisoner depends upon others ; — 
not merely his punishment, but the facts of his case are decided 
on by the court. He cannot be said to be tried by a Jury. 

But are we quite sure that he has been really tried at all 
that the facts most material to his case — those points, upon the 

truth 
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truth or falsehood of which the result of the trial hinges, h^ve been 
judicially inquired into by any part of the tribunal said to try the 
cause? We fear not. The verdict only answers the question 
raised in tlie pleadings ; and the trial is only shaped with a view to 
answer this (jueation. If the witnesses who swear to die alibi are 
mistaken, tlie affirmative is as mjach proved as if they were 
wilfully perjured ; and therefore, no inouiry needs be instituted 
into the point — upon which, however, tne sentence is to hinge— 
Wlicther there be perjury in the defence or not ? It is dear diati 
if no such inquh’y is necessary, none will, in the majority of 
cases, be made ; because the prosecutor only seeks to prove hiSf 
case, that is, to bring evidence sufficient for substantiating the 
charge on the record. The court cannot call witnesses, and tij 
the emerging point — the coUateral issue, whether the alibi 
founded in false swearing or not. There may be grounds of 
suspicion 5 — observations may occur ; — the case may, of itself, 
furnish more or less of light into its origin : — But, now wide is 
this of the certainty required by our Taw ? The prisoner is 
fenced round with forms, and protected from all unfavourable 
pi’csumptions, upon the inquiry which professedly constitutes the 
subject of the trial, but the result of which is insignificant in deter- 
mining his life or death ; — while the question upon which evefry 
thing turns, is to be determined without forms, or precautions^ 
or safeguards of any kind — to be decided without deliberate ex- 
amination, incidentally, and upon the evidence adduced in pro 
secuting a perfectly different inquiry. Let it also be remember^ 
ed, that in confining ourselve^s to the illustration from the ag- 
gravation now alluded to, we are taking the case most favour- 
able to the opposite argument, inasmuch as it involves an impu- 
tation at least of a known charge, which might be inquired of, 
and is not a vague indefinite aspersion, like that of general 
bad character, which could scarcely, in any shape, be judicially 
sifted. 

Cases will probably occur to tlie legal reader, in which the 
I'esult of a trial is uffix'tcd by matters not put in issue; and others, 
where the result turns materially upon points which, though in 
issue, are nevertheless by no means the main object pf the pro- 
ceedings. nius, where an action of damages is brought against 
a person for seducing another’s wife, and the defence consists 
in an attempt to prove that the husband treated her brutally, 
prostituted her to others, or connived at her guilt or where 
a similar action is brought for seduction of a daughter, and the 
defence is to destroy the woman’s character by attempting to prove 
prostitution, the nature of these defences, if the proof of them &ils, 
will be taken into the account in assessing the damages ; and the 

plaintiff 
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plaintiiF may be said to recover more for tlie loss of his wife’s or 
daughter’s society than he ought to do, because Iiis own or his 
daughter’s character has be(*n attacked in the course of the pro- 
ceedings. In like niamicr, if an action is brought for slander or 
lib. 1, and there is a plea of justification which fails, the damages 
will be grciUl}' increased, although, strictly speaking, the Jury are 
oiiJ}" required to try tlie matters arising previous to bringing the 
action. But, in all these instances, the necessity of the case 
justifies, or rather requires, a departure from strict and rigorous 
principle. There is no other remedy — no other means of assess- 
ing the additional compensation which every one must admit 
that such defences render just and fitting to be given — at least 
no means which would not greatly endanger the free course of 
justice. The inconvenience would be extreme, of allowing se- 
parate actions to be brought for injuries, sustained by the recri- 
minations of the defendant’s counsel ; and there would be a ma- 
nifest absurdity in making the statements s(‘t forth on a record, 
or sworn to (and not falsely sworn to) by witiu sses, the subject- 
matter of new trials. Besides, in all these cases, no inconveni- 
ence arises from the incidental matters whicli are raised for con- 
sideration. When these matters are on record, by being ))lead- 
ed specially, they are in every respect before the court, and no- 
tified to the opposite party, as much as if they formed llu' off-' 

S * nal ground of any proceeding ; and even when they arise in 
e course of trial imder the general issue, they are regularly 
examined and decided upon by the Jury, exactly as the rest of 
the case is. 

Very different, however, is the evil of which we have been 
complaining in our criminal ])roccdiirc ; and it is an evil by no 
means justified by any necessity. The letter of the law says, 
shoplifting is a capital felony. I'lie practice of the courts says, 
it shall not be punished capital!}’, except it be accompanied 
with certain aggravations. Then, why not put those aggrava- 
tions in issue, as well as the act of shoplifUiig itself? But is 
there any sense in thus confounding together diitiiict offences ? 
Would it not be infinitely better to piinisjh each appropriately 
and separately ? Why not attach a certain penalty to shojdift- 
ing, and a certain penalty to subornation of j)eijury ? If the 
former crime should be punished with transportation or impri- 
sonment, and the latter with imprisoimiont or pillory — if such 
would infallibly be llie sentences pronounced, where the same 
person committed the second oftbnee in any other way but in 
the attempt to escape punishment for the first — why should we, 
in this one case, confound the two crimes together, and, out of 
a clergiable felony (as in practice it has become) and a misde- 
meanour, create, by some strange process cf judicial compound- 
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ing, something quite different from both, a capital felony? 
Nothing surely can be more rude or clumsy than such a con- 
trivance — nothing more repugnant to all clear and distinct prin- 
ciple. 

The object of those improvements, which Sir Samuel Romil- 
ly has laboured with such exemplary perseverance to effect in 
ihe criminal law, is to correct the inconsistencies, and remove 
tlie hurtful anomalies which we have been endeavouring to de- 
scribe. Finding that the statutes in question arc not enforced 
so as to punish the crimes which they pretend to prohibit, but 
that they are the means of introducing sudi proceedings as w'c 
have just now contemplated; — observing, that all certainty of pu- 
nishment is thus destroyed, and that a distinct knowledge of the 
practical nature of the law, as well as of the very meaning of 
the punishments inflicted, is withheld from, the public, whom 
the law is made to guide, and the punishments are inflicted to 
instruct ; — ^persuaded that, though seldom enforced, the denun- 
ciations of the statutes in question are sufficient to deter persons 
from prosecuting, from giving evidence, and from convicting, 
though they only confound the notions of those whom they ato 
intended to deter from committing the offences ; this enlighten- 
ed and virtuous legislator recommends the adoption of some 
nK>re fixed and known metliod of punishing — of the very methotl 
whi(!h our own practice, as far as it consistently means any 
thing, points out for adoption. He says, repeal the capital 
part of these felonies, and leave it certain^ that wlioovcr is guilty 
of shoplifting, or stealing in a dw'clling, or iq)()n a navigable 
river, shall be* punished as guiltv of a clergiable lelony. 

We liave already illustrated ^le importance of making what- 
ever punishment the law denounces, as certain us the imperfec- 
tions of police and jurisprudence w ill permit. That the certain- 
ty of the punishment is much more important in preventing 
crimes than its severity, seems a maxim now universally agreed 
upon. * If it were possible ’ (observes our author) ‘ that pii- 
‘ nishment, as tlio consequence of guilt, could be reduced to an 
‘ absolute certaint}^, a very slight penalty would be sufficient to 
prevent almost every species of crime, except those which a- 
rise from sudden gusts of ungovernable passion. If the re- 
storation of the property stolen, and only a few weeks, or c- 
ven a few days imprisonment, were the unavoidahle conse- 
quence of theft, no dieft would ever be committed. No man 
would steal what he was sure that he could not keep ; — no man 
would, by a voluntary act, deprive himself of his liberty, 
though but for a few days. It is the desire of a supposed good, 
wliich is the incentive to every crLne. No crimci therefore, 

• could 
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‘ could exibty if it were infallibly certain that not good, but evil 
‘ must follow, as an unavoidable consequence to the person who 

* committetl it. This absolute certainty, however, ’ (he conti- 
nues) ‘ is unattainable, where facts are to be ascertained by human 

* testimony, and questions are to be decidc‘d by human judg- 
‘ meiits. An that can be done is, by a vigilant police, by ra- 

* tional rules of evidence, by clear laws, and by punishments 
‘ proportioned to the guilt of the offender, to approach as near- 
‘ Iv to that certainty as human imperfection will admit. ’ 

i^ow far these sound and unquestionable principles are vio- 
lated by tlie present mode of proceeding, we have already in 
pait explained. But a few more observations may be subjoined 
upon the same important topic. Those who find that the sta- 
tutes in question are in Ikct scarcely ever executed, may conjec- 
ture that the knowledge of this will operate upon prosecutors, 
witnesses and juries, as well as on culprits ; and remove the 
•scruples from the former, as well as the fears from the latter ; — 
a plausible doubt to the first view, but very little founded in the 
nature of the thing. For, when a man is balancing with him- 
self whether he shall commit an offence, tempted by the desire 
of attaining some favourite object, his disposition leans towaids 
gratifyimx this desire ; and he adventures in what he accustoms 
himvelf (to use our author’s apposite expression) to regal’d,. as 
the lottery of justice, provided the chances of escape are consi- 
diT ible. Blit it is otherwise when a man, under the influence 
of no such passions, knowing that the culprit is actually taken, 
weighs with hirnseU whether lie shall do an act, the consequence 
of which will be — not indeed the certain, or even the probable— 
but tlie possible death of a fellow-creature ; and at any rate the 
delivering him over to others, in whose discretion it must now 
be, whether death shall be inflicted or not. ‘ I have had five 
‘•hillings stolen from me, ’ he says, ‘ by this man. If I come 
forward against him, he will be convicted ; and could I be 
sure of his only suffei ing imprisonment, or even transporta^ 
it might be well. But how do 1 know that his charac- 
ter may not turn out a bad one — that he may not set up a 
I v'rj ir (1 defence — or that, if convicted of the simple offence 
1 m' has committed against me, mercy may not be re- 
{uM»l ? [ v^ill incur no such risk j — I will never have to re- 

proach ijj^self with Imying r:t/)osed a man to be hanged for 
stealing a ciown ; — 1 will not expose myself to the risk of his 
‘ actually being hanged Ibr such a theft. ’ How far such rea- 
soning is well-founded, we do not inquire; tliat it influences 
meif miuck, and direcN iheir conduct, is matter of fact. The 
ftan.e person, whom we ht<vc been supposing roj^bed of five shil- 
lings. 
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lings, has seen a fellow-creature murdered ; be knows that the 
evidence which' he gives, must send the murderer to the gal- 
lows ; but he foebu^such scruples as before: — his feelings ail 
go along willi jfltity in this case ; and he hesitates not a mo- 
ment what houjfse to take. True it is, that, strictly speaking, 
he has no righf^to draw such distinctions ; he is assuming a sort 
of legislative authority ; and taking considerations into his mind, 
which any Judge, who might accideiitally discover his process 
of reasoning, or ratlier X)f;fei3ing, ivould not fail severely, per- 
haps justly, to rpjjix)vc. But until all men shall be so fashioned, 
a^ to tliiiik and feel in their private hours, and in the secret re- 
cesses of their liearts, according to the very letter of the law, 
and shall in every respect act as a legislator may desire, he will 
do well to adapt his contrivances to their natures ; and, if he 
would not be disappointed, he had best lay his account with 
their following their own inclinations, in all cases where he can- 
not prevent them. \Vc have jmt the case of prosecutors and 
witnesses. To jurors the observation applies with equal force. 
But the evil eflects of the system on lliat class, are far more to 
be lamented ; and wc should in vain hope to describe them so 
plainly and so forcibly at the same time, as by extracting the 
following admirable note from J^ir Samuel Roniilly’s pamphlet. 

■*’ The latitude which juries allow themselves in estimating the va- 
lue of property stolen, with a view to the punishment which is to be 
the consequence of their verdict, is an evil of very great magnitude. 
Nothing can be more pernicious, than that jurymen should think 
lightly of the important duties they are called upon to discharge, or 
should acquire a habit of trifling with the solemn oaths they take. 
And yet, ever since the passing of the acts which punish with death 
the stealing in shops or houses, or on board ships, property of the 
different values which are there luentioiied, juries have, from mo- 
tives of humanity, been in the habit of frequently finding, by their 
verdicts, that the tilings stolen w^re w'ortli much less tlian was clear- 
ly proved to be their value. It is held, indeed, by some of the 
Judges (whether by all of them, and upon all occasions, I am not 
certain), that juries in favour of life may fairly, in fixing the value 
of the property, take into their consideration the depreciation of 
money which has taken place since the statutes passed ; or, in the 
wmrds of Mr Justice Blackstone, “ may reduce the present nominal 
“Wilue of money to its aiitient standard. ” ^ To show, therefore, to 
what an extent juries have assumed to themselves a powxr of dis- 
pensing with the law in this respect, it will be proper to refer to the 
earliest trials, for these offences, that I happen to have met with. 

* In the year 1731-2, which was only thirty-two years after the 
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act of Kin^ William, and only sixteen after the act of Queen Ann, 
a period during; which there had scarcely been any sensible diminu- 
tion in the value of money, it appears from the sessions papers, that, 
of thirty-three persons indicted at the Old Bailey for stealing pri- 
vately in shops, warehouses, or stables, goods to the value of five 
shillings and upwards, only one was convicted, twelve were acquit- 
ted, and twenty were found guilty of the theft ; but the things stolen 
wc’e found to be worth less tliaii five shillings. Of fifty-two persons 
tried in the same year at the Old Bailey, for stealing in dwelling- 
houses, inoiiey, or other j)roperty, of the value of forty shillings, 
only six were convicted, twenty-three were acquitted, and twenty- 
three were convicted of the larceny, but saved from a capital pu- 
nishment by the jury stating the stolen property to be of less value 
than forty shillings. In the following years, the numbers do not dif- 
fer very materially from those in the year lYfll. 

‘ Some of the cases which occurred about this time are of such a 
kind, that it is di^cult to imagine by what casuistry the jury could 
have been reconciled to their verdict. It may he proper to mention 
a few of them. —Elizabeth Hobbs was tried in September \7lV2, for 
stealing in a dwelling-house one broad piece, two guineas, two half- 
guineas, and forty-four shillings, in money. She confessed the fact^ 
and the jury found her guilty, but found that the money stolen was 
worth only thirty-nine shillings. Mary Bradley, in May 17^32, was in- 
dicted for stealing in a dwcllinghouse, lace whicli she had offered Jto 
sell for twelve guineas, and for which she had refused to take eight 
guineas; the jury, however, who found her guilt}, found the lace 
to be worth no more than thirty-nine shillings. Wm. Sherrington, 
in October 17^2, was indicted for stealing privately in a shop, goods 
which he had actually sold far 1/. 5s., and the jury found that they 
were worth only l<s. lOd. 

* In the case of Michael Allom, indicted in February 1733, for 
privately stealing in a shop forty-three dozen pairs of stockings, 
value 3/. 10s. ; it was proved that the prisoner had sold them for a 
guinea and a half, to a witness wlio was produced on the trial ; and 
yet the jury found him guilty of stealing wdiat was only of the Value 
of 4s. lOd. In another ease, that of George Daw\son and Joseph 
Hitch, also indicted in February 1733, it appeared that the twa^ pri- 
soners, in company together at the same time, stole the same goods 
privately in a shop, and the jury found one guilty to the amount of 
4s. lOd., and the other to the amount of 5s. ; that is, that the same 
goods were at one and the same moment of different values. This 
monstrous proceeding is accounted for by finding that Dawson, wlio 
was capitally convicted, had been tried before at the same sessions 
for a similar offence, and had been convicted of stealing to tlie a- 
mount only of 4s. 1 Od. The jury seem to have thought, that having 
had the benefit of their indulgence once, he was not entitled to it a 
second time ; or in other words, that having once had a pardon at 
their hands, he had no further claims upon their mercy. ^ p. 65 — 67. 

The 
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The able and satisfactory refutation of Dr Paley, which fortos 
a considerable portion of this tract, we regret that we cannot 
pursue in detail. Earnestly intreating the reader’s best atten- 
tion to it, we must close our account of the publication with a 
very eloquent passage, in which onie of Dr Faley^s positions is 
commented on — the most paradoxicm, and yet the most mis- 
chievous, in the whole reasonings oi* this writer upon the sub- 
ject of Criminal Law. We allude to the argument by which he 
contests the maxim, that it is better ten guilty persons should 
escnj)e, than one innocent man suffer. Again referring to 
Sir iSaniuel Romilly’s own pages for the full and Convincing 
refutation of Paley’s doctrine, we shall here only present the 
couchidiiig passage of it to the reader’s admiration. 

‘ When tlie guilty escape, the law has merely failed of its intend- 
ed effect ; it has done no good, indeed, but it has done no horni. 
But when the innocent become the victims of the law, the law is not 
merely inefficient — it does not merely fail of accomplishing its intend- 
ed object — it injures the persons it was meant to protect — it creates 
the very evil it was to cure, and destroys the security it was made 
to preserve. 

“ They ought rather, continues Paley, “ to reflect, that he 
“ who falls by a mistaken sentence, may be considered as falling for 

his country, whilst he suft’ers under the operation of those rules, 
“ by the general effect and tendency of which tlie welfare of the 

coniniunity is maintained and upheld. Nothing ib more easy 
than thus to philosophize and act the patriot for others, and to arm 
ourselves w ith topics of consolation, and reasons for enduring w ith 
fortitude the evils to which, not ourselves, but others, are exposed. 
1 doubt, however, very much, whether this is attended with any 
salutary effects. Instead of endeavouring thus to extenuate, and to 
reconcile to the minds of those who sit in judgment upon their rel- 
low-creatures, so terrible a calamity as a mistake in judicature to tlie 
injury of the innocent, it would surely bo a w iser part to set before 
their eyes all the con^^cquences of so fatal an error in their strong 
but real colours *, — to represent to them, that of all the evils which 
which can befal a virtuous man, the very greatest is to be condemned, 
and to suffer a public punishment as if lie were guilty ; — to see all 
his hopes and expectations frustrated ; all the prospects in which he 
18 indulging, and tlie pursuits which he is following, for the benefit, 
perhaps, of those w ho are dearer to him than himself, brought to a 
close ; — to be tom from the midst of his family ;~to w itness the af- 
fliction they suffer, and to anticipate the still deeper affliction that 
awaits them— not to have even the sad consolation of being pitied 
to see liimself branded with public ignominy ;• to leave a name ^hicb 
will only excite horror or disgust ; • to think that the children he 
leaves behind him, must, when they recal their father^s memory, 
hang down their lieads ivith shame ; to know that, even if, at some 

D d 2 distant 
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ilistant time, it ahould chance that the truth should be made evident, 
and that justice should be done to his name, still that his blood wHl 
have been shed uselessly for mankind —that his melancholy story will 
serve, wherever it is told, only to excite alarm in the bosoms of the 
befit members of society, and to encourage the speculations for e- 
vading the law, in which wicked men may indulge. 

^ When we are weighing the evil of the punishment of one inno- 
cent man against tliat oi the impunity of ten who are guilty, wc 
ought to reflect, that the suffering of the innocent is generally at- 
tended, in the particular instance, with the escape o^ the guilty. In- 
stances have, indeed, occurred like that wliich I have already men- 
tioned of Calas, where a man has been offered up as a sacrifice to 
the laws, though the laws had never been violated ; — where the tri- 
bunals had committed the double mistake of supposing a crime where 
none had been committed, and of finding a criminal wlierc none could 
exist. These, however, are very gross, and th“i efore very rare ex- 
amples of judici.il error. In most case^ llu' crime is ascertained ; 
and to discover the author of it is all that r. mains for investigation ; 
and in every such case, if th.Tc follow an erroneous conviction, a 
twofold evil must be incurred, the escape of tlie guilty, as wx‘11 as 
the suffering of the innocent. P- ’ha]>s, amidst the crowed of those 
who are gazing upon the sunpos^'d cumiual, when he fed out to 
execution, may be lurking the r^al murJerpr, who, while he con- 
toniplates th#^ fate ©f the wretch before him, rc'flects witli scorn upon 
tlv' imbecility of the law, ami be(*omes more hirdened, and de- 
rivn= uure confidence in the dangerous career upon which he has 
cnter(*d. ’ 7 1 — 7G. 

Wo sboulcl hero have closed the remarks on Sir Samuel Ro- 
J7iilly\ proposed reforms into wliidi wo have bocm ird, had not 
tlie attempts tb.at have been made by bi^roted and interested men 
to cry d'^wn the object, as well as to di%U rt the designs of his 
truly patriotic and liuniane laboui*, called for some m<n'e gene- 
lal notice. It not our intention to go into the subject of liis 
plans, generally, upon the present occasion ; but we conceive 
that a simple statement of w'hat he has effected, and what he 
1ms proposed, unfortunately without success, may tend to dis- 
sipate at once the mist which the boats of personal and party 
animosity liave raised round this admirable and most deservedly 
popular character ; and to show how far the charge of ra^ 
and daring innovation^ ’’ wdiich has so wildly been launched at 
him, is founded in the facts. Tliose who, without looking at 
the real extent of his different plans, may have heard of this 
imputation, we venture to predict, will be not a little astonished 
when they come to see the real state of the case. 

The first subject which engaged Sir Samuel Romilly’s atten- 
tion after he came into Parliament, must, w'e should suppose, 
be admitted on all hands to have been peculiarly appropriate ; — 

one. 
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one, wliich liis professional habits singularly well qualified him to 
deal with — the Bankrupt Law. From the manner in which his 
Jcgislative labours have bt'en treated, those who do not know 
much of this learned |)erson might he tempted to imagine, that 
lie was some wild enthusiast, rushitig from his study, in utter 
ignorance of the world, to pull down the established judicial 
system witli which he was unacquainted, and erect anotlier up- 
on his own speculative and fantastical views. But we believe 
the bulk of our readers are aware, that he belongs neither to 
tliis description, nor to that other class which the countrj^ has 
some exj>erienco of ; and which, with the cry of innovation on. 
tlieir lips, dabble to no small extent in legislative changes — ^nar- 
row-minded and ^■iolent persons — ^brought up to the jirofession 
of the law, and vainly attempted to be pushed into its employ- 
meiils by the hand of power and .patronage— but wholly unable 
either to acquire practice themselves, or to retain that whii^i is 
thrust upon them, and ever ready to abandon tlie trade as hope- 
less, lor offices v here court favour may be powerful enough lo 
s.up})ort tluin. Sir Samuel Romilly w^as not of this caste. He 
had, by the force of his own learning ondt talents, and the most 
spotle‘'S integrity, risen to the ver\ heights of professional ambi- 
tion, before lie was even heard of in I^irliamcnt ; — and when he 
approached the important subjects of the Bankrupt Law, and the 
Law of Debtor and Creditor in general, he was, beyond ail ques- 
tion or pretence of rivalry, the fii*st man in die Courts of Equity 
in this country, llie rctiirnis, \^hich he here began with su^est- 
ing, were the result of his own ol>servation, in the course of a 
practice the most various and extensive and, moderate as 
they were in extent, tliey are much greate r changes than any of 
those which he has siiicc ventured t< recoiiniiend. In mlditioii 
lo those iiiuloubtcd intrinsic advantages, he possessed acciden- 
tally anotlier, at the time to which we are referring, that of 
being his Majesty’s i^licitor-General ; — and to this we, in all 

E robabiiity, owe the comparatively slight opposition with which 
is first and most important iiieasTirc*s w ere camecL 
It is, no doubt, known to the reader, that, by the pricinol 
and fundamental principles of the Bankrupt Law, the \WioIe 
estate of the baiikrujit vests in tlie assignees under tlio commis- 
sion by relation, from the time of the act of bankruptcy j— so 
that all his dealings, with respect to the estate after tlie act of 
bankruptcy, — all his conveyances or payments to otlurs, and all 
tlieir payments ot‘ debts due to him, arc liable to be rtscinded by 
the assignees. The numeroiiis hardships consequent on the rigo* 
rolls prosecution of this principle, aiitl its utter repugnance to the 
state of thing‘s in a commercial country, had vetj early occa- 
sioned a relaxation of it;— and, by the statutes of 1. Jac. 1. c. 15, 
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and 21. Jac. I. c» 39, protection had been jriven to payments of 
debts bona fide due to the bankrupt, before the debtor knew of 
his. bankruptcy, and to purchasers for a valuable consideration 
froTi the bankrupt, where the commission was not sued out 
within five years after the act of bankruptcy. But further rc- 
laxati^m being found necessaiy% by the 19. Geo. TI. r. ^2, further 
protection was extended to persons dealing with tlie bankrupt, 
against the effects of the principle of relation, in respect of secret 
acts of bankruptcy. It protects receipts of money by bona fide 
creditors, in the usual course of trade, in respect of goods sold 
to the bankrupt, or bills drawn, negotiated, or accepted by him. 
The principle of relation was, however, still miicii too rigorous; 
andj in some particulars which the stfitutes of .Tames I. and Geo. 
11. had not even touched, it was productive of the most intoler- 
able hardships. The bona-fide debts contracted subsequent to a 
secret act of bankruptcy with persons w'holly ignorant of that 
act, could not be proved under the commission ; — and, what w’lis 
still worse, a commission regularly sued out, upon the petition 
of a <.reditor wholly ignorant of any secn^t act of iiankrnptcy 
committed prior to the contracting of his debt, and regularly 
procec'ded in through all its stages, was liable to be avoidc’d, 
and, with all the proceedings under it, utterly annulled, upon 
thv^ discovery of some secret act of bankruptcy prior to tlie 
petitioning creditor's debt. To remedy such great evils, and 
to relax generally the principle of relation, according to a fixed 
and immutable rule, w^re the chief objects of the 1 Geo. ]JL 
c. IS.i, the first of Sir Samuel Romilly's acts. Besides allowa'iig 
bona-fide debts to be proved, notwithstanding previous secret 
act*, of bankrujUcy, and protecting the commission and j)ro- 
cet dings from suqh acts, piovided tluit, in either ca^c, the cre- 
ditor was ignorant of them, this statute protects all dealings mill 
the bankrupt bond had, alnnc two months before the date 
of the commission, from the effects of a prior act of bankruptcy, 
provided the person dealing with the bankrupt had no notice of 
that act, or of the bankrupt's insolvency, or his stopping pay- 
ment. These are the principal enactments of this statute : — And, 
that they form a most important amendment of the law, can be" 
doubts d hy I'o one who is not ready to defend every existing abuse, 
and injustice and impolicy, — ^and to maintain that every thing is 
perfect which has lieen made law before a certain dat“. 

The statute which we have now been considering, was amend- 
ed in some respects by another, which its author carried through 
^parliament in 1809, the 49. Geo. III. r. 121. The alterations 
made on ll)e former, related to points wliich we have not speci- 
fied ; chit^l}^ to the provision of that statute, which made a doc- 
rtf a nrinr art of bankruDtcv, whether a com- 
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mission was sued out upon it or not. But this last statute 
introduced many salutary changes into the proceedings under 
commissions ; — it enlarg^ the facilities of proving debts— it ex- 
tended to executions and attachments against lands and goods 
the protection from the effects of secret acts of bankruptcy which 
iho/ormcr statute had given to bonti fide dealings with the bank- 
rupt — and it t^nacted, that the production of the commission and 
proceedings should in all actions, by, or against, tlie as^gnees, 
be evidence of ihe traxliiig, tlie act of bankruptcy, and the peti- 
tioning creditor’s debt 5 unless notice^ be previously given of an 
intention to contest these points, and dispute the valulity of the 
commission. We believe the general experience of the in ofes- 
sion has decided in favour of these alterations ; and that the* on- 
ly doubt which remains relates to another, and perhaps tlie most 
material bi’ancli of the act, by which the coiicun*ence of three- 
Jlfths in number an<l value of the creditors is declared sufficient 
to grant the banknijil’s certificate and discharge, instead of /f^r- 
,fjih^^ the projiortion formerly ref|iiire(l. Into tlie merits of this 
point, however, it would b(‘ inconsistent with the plan of this 
sketch to enter. We arc confident, that the question will re- 
ceive a full and rigorous, though candid, scrutiny among the 
IcUrned persons within whose province it lyes to decide it ; and 
w^e are no less persuaded, that the first to aekiiowiedge he has 
been wToug, and to assist in correcting the error, will be tlie li- 
beral and ingenious author of the measure, if a Further trial sliall 
convince him that tlie old yiroportion is jirefcrable. 

111 the next measure which Sir Samuel Romilly proposed, 1 k‘ 
WDuId, in all probability, have been equally successful, but for 
the change of ministry w'hicli took place wiiile his bill was pass- 
ing througli the House of Commons. By the law' of England, 
the creditor has his election (except in the case of debts to the 
Crown— for the other kinds of extent are obsolete), of taking ci- 
ther the property or the person of the debtor f in satisfaction ol‘ 

his 

* ^Ve refer our readers, for many important observations on these 
subjects, to the oxcelleiit pamphlet published by Mr Evans, entitled, 
‘ A letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, * This is the same gentlenu)ii U> 
w’hom the work! is indebted (among other valuable publications) for 
a translation of Pothier^s work, with most learned and useful com- 
mentaries ; and certainly there are few members of the profession 
who adorn it with more depth and variety of legal learning. 

f He may take, in the first instance, the goods in execution ; and 
then, for the part of the debt remaining unsatisfied, he may take the 
person of tlie debtor ; or he may take the goods, and tlie profits of the 
land already accruing (a remedy nearly obsolete); or l\e may take tl>i' 

goods, 
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his debt ; — and if he takes his real estate, he can only seize one 
half of the land, out of the profits of which he may satisfy one 
debt. This remedy is not a very ample, nor a very easy one in 
all cases ; but there is one case in which it wholly fails. If a 
person ow^es money on simple contract, and dies before any 
judgment has been obtained, unless he leaves personals, the 
creditor has no claim upon his estate, however extensive it tnay 
be, and how little soever burthened with debts by specialty, and 
however free from the fetters of an entail. Thus a man may owe 
upon bill, note of hand, or account with his tradesmen, ten or 
twenty thousand pounds — he may die and leave his son, or a 
stranger, a clear landed estate to the amount of twenty thousand 
a year: — Notone of his creditors can come upon this estate 
for payment. When Sir Samuel Romilly broached tliis subject, 
the evil was still more enormous. A ])erson might engage 
in trade to the largest amount — he might, for example, by the 
issue of bank notes, obtain possession of hundreds of thousands 
— he might vest all this in land ; — if he died, and left the land 
to his family, or to a stranger, the creditors, with whose money 
it had been bought, could not touch an acre of it. * Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly, therefore, introduced a bill to make the freehold 
estates of persons dying indebted, assets for the payment of 
their simple contract debts. He cautiously abstained from 
touching copyhold estates — he proposed that specialty creditors 
should still have full preibrence ; yet great exception was taken at 
such ‘ daring innovation ; ^ — an attempt was made to raise an a- 
larm among the aristocracy, by a cry of the landed interest be- 
ing in danger ; and the supporters of the bill were openly ac- 
cused of insulting the memory, and undervaluing the ‘ wn^dom 
^ of anr ancestors^ * It would be a tedious and unprofitable task 
to expose such base follies as these ; — to ask what honour the 
aristocracy could derive from a privilege to cheat their cretlitors, 

of 


goods, and a moiety of the land, to holdbyc^g?’/ until the debt is satisfied. 
He cannot take the person first, and then the goods ; nor can he take 
the person and the land. For debts by statute-merchant and statute- 
staple, he could have taken all three by extent ; but these kinds of 
recognizance being now obsolete, the only extent in use is that is- 
sued for debts due to the Crown ; and to satisfy these, goods, lands 
and person are all liable, and the lands even in the hands of a bond 
fde purchaser for a valuable consideration. Our readers, in this 
part of the United Kingdom, will readily excuse us for mentioning 
these particulars, as necessary to prevent mistakes. 

♦ There were innumerable cases of this kind ; and one is pretty 
well known, in which the debtor -destroyed himself to defraud his 
creditors, and left liis, or rather their, land to his heir. 
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of which no honest man ever did in fact avail hifnsdf, and whidi 
notoriously is only beneficial to the most unprincipled of men ; — 16 
demand where h the consistency of protecting the landed estate 
of a man the moment he dies, while you Ifcave it at the mercy of 
eleg^it during his lifetime, — or to sujpgest that every sessirm pro- 
mulgates, and of necessity must promulgate laws, by which the 
‘ laws oj our ancestors * are repealed, and their ‘ wisdom ’ disre- 
garded, — if, indeed, it be disregarding tlieir wisdom, to do the 
very things which, in all probability, they would have been too 
w ise to leave undone, had they been called to legislate in cir- 
€um‘*tances like ours. Nevertheless, these topics, if such they 
may be termed, w ere eagerly caught, for the purpose of exciting 
clamour. The No~Popcry a tj being raised, the ministry wim 
which Sir Samuel Romilly was coniiectetl w'ere turned out; — 
and, on the da)^ of their resigning, the same courtiers (w'e allude 
to tlie secret advisers of the King and Royal Family), * unable 
to 1 esist the abolition of the Slave-Trade, so hateful in their 
sight, consoled themselves for its being extorted from them on 
that very day, by rejecting Sir Samuel Romilly’s bill. 

During the short session in summer 1807 whjehsoon followed, 
he renewed his efforts with cxcinplary perseverance, and succeeded 
in carrying a })()rLion, but the most material part, of the former 
measure. It wos eiia<*tcd, by the 47. Geo. Ill, st, 2. r. 84, that 
the freehold estates of persons deceased, wdio were, during their 
liietimc, traders within the bankrupt law's, shall be assets lor the 
payment of their simjilc contract debts, preference being given 
to their specialty debts. Howr much soe\cr we may rejoice at so 
wise and just a bill having received the sanction of Parliament, 
it is not \cry easy to descry the con^^istency of the silent ticquies- 
cence given to this mcasute, with thelouJ outcry raised agaiiiat 
the other a few' months before. 

Ill the same short session, 8ir Samuel Romilly caiTicd anotlier 
act, which might be thought to trench somewhat on parliamen- 
tary privilege; and indeed w'oiild, in all probability, have been 
tlirown out, had it been proposed to Parliament after tliree 
years additional experience had taught most of onr public men 
far higher lessons of privilege. INIembers of Parliament had a 
most useless, and in many eases opjircssive, right, when suchI in 
courts of equity, of receiving, at the cost of the plaintiff, a copy 
of tlie bill filed against them. The cxj)ensc of tliis not being aj- 
' , lowed 

* It is a melancholy but unquestionable fact, that his Majesty, 
the Prince of Wales, and the whole of the Royal Family hav'e (with 
the honourable exception of the Duke of Gloucester), uniformly and 
zealously opposed the abolition of the Slave-Trade. ITje courtiers 
have of course agreed- 
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lowed in cobts when the suit was determined in favour of the 
plaintiff, a serious burden was imposed upon every one claiming 
his rights against those having privileges of Parliament, a burthen 
quite sufficient to prevent the suit, where the value of the matter 
in dispute was inconsiderable, or where (as frequently happens) 
several must be made parties to the bill who were members of 
Parliament. By the 47. Geo. III. st. 2. c. 40, Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly put an end to this odious privilege, ns far as regards mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. 

The next subject which engaged his attention, is so closely 
Connected with the reforms discussed at large in the former part 
of this article, that we shall not enlarge further upon it, than 
merely to indicate it. Since the reign of Elizabeth (8. Eliz. r. 4.), 
the picking of pockets had been punishable as a capital felony; 
though, for a long time past, like tiie acts already discussed, 
this penalty never had been inflicted, unk^ss soinetliing elst‘ came 
out against the culprit. By the 48. Geo. HI. r. 129^ this of- 
fence is made a felony within clergy, and punishable with trans- 
portation or imprisonment. It seems strange tliat the legisla- 
ture which repealed the statute of Elizabeth, should, immedi- 
ately afterwards, have made such a stand against tlie repeal of 
the statutes of Anne, William III, and George II, so often a- 
bovc referred to. The argument is tlic very same in all tliese 
cases; and it was treated in tbe same way when broached in 
Parliament. Nevertheless, Sir Samuel Kf)miJly having attempt- 
ed twice to carry these last bills, was defeated sometimes in the 
one, and sometimes in the other House ; so that the objection- 
able laws remain on our statute-book, and the evil practice still 
subsists in full force. Witli a discrimination, liowever, w^hich we 
must rejoice in, without pretending to comprehend the gi’ounds 
of it, tlic same persons who so vehemently and successfully re- 
sisted the innovations attempted upon the statutes of King 
William and Queen Anne, have sulfercd Sir Samuel to car- 
ry a bill repealing the capital part of the felony created by the 
more recent act 18. Geo. II. c. 27, against stealing from bleach- 
ing grounds ; and, while we write, intelligence has reached us of 
liis having been permitted to carry a repeal of that most san- 
guinary and disgraceful law (39. Eliz. c. 17.), inflicting the pu- 
nishment of death on soldiers and sailors who shall be found 
begging without testimonials of their discharge ; — a law which 
was far too barbarous to be executed later than a very few years 
after it wus made. 

This statement of the seven bills which Sir Samuel Romilly 
has succeeded in carrying, and of the four in which he has 
failed, may serve to show the reader, not previously acquainted 

^vith 
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with these matters, what the real extent is of those reforming 
and innovating designs about which he must have heard so 
n.nch. Hp will probably rise from the consideration of the 
subject, with a conviction thnt no clamours were ever •raised 
upon a more slender groundup r> ; and will feel disposed, after 
contemplating the sum of his legislative laliours, to admire^ 
for his exemplary caution, and temperance, and wisdom, the 
man, whom he has been accustomed to venerate for his devo^ 
tion to the cause of liberty, and to love, for the purit}’^ of his 
blameless life, and the generous warmth of his feelings towards 
his fellow-creatures. Frr)in «iich grateful reflections, wc would 
not r i'-lily or hastily withdraw the reader of these pages to the 
spectacle he will encounter, upon casting his eye towards the 
antagonists of this eminent legislator. But our sketch, feeble at 
the best, would be still more imperfect, if we forgot to note^ 
tluit they wlu) thus persecute, with their base clamours, the au- 
thor of such moderate and disinterested reforms as we have been 
discussing, — thev who affect to hold up this profound and practi- 
cal I'^wyer as a theorist rashly seeking the destruction of English 
ju ( isp’ udence, thc} ho would tet a mob upon himif they durst, 
for striving to rciult 1 - die }n' 0 })le more virtuous, more peacefbl, 
more oiderJy — without any party vie»'' or bias whatsoever — (for 
the faction whose* cause he espouses is that of his country and his 

kind) They, are the very men who for the last twenty years 

have been tampering with every principle and bulwark of the 
constitution, — levelling about them, to serve party and personal 
int'^r^sts, all the fundamental I iws of the realm, — suspending the 
stotiit^^s iji which tlie English government is embodied,^ — vio- 
lating the solemn compacts betwwn prince and people, upon 
which the throne was limited to the reigning titniily,* — ^repeal- 
ing the safeguards of the estates annexed to the Crown, in order 
to humour, or enrich, the individual wdio, for the time, happens 
t(j w'Mi’ it, X — multiplying capital felonies, in order at one time 
to cru^h the spirit of the people, f at another, to protect some 
trading company in its undue gains, § — and (to pass over num- 
berless lesser extravagances) ovcTsetting the most ancient and 
venerable parts of the law of the land, by interfering between 
debtor and creditor, landlord and tenant, — destroying the ex- 
isting contracts of the former, and the established securities of 
the latter. |1 


** Habeas Corpus, — Bill o Rights, &c. 

J SO. Geci III r. 88. repealing 1. Ann, st. 1. c. T. 
t BiWs. 

§ Bank Bills. 

It The Bank Note Bills of 1811 and 1812. 
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Ajit. VIII. Travels in the Island of Iceland^ durinfr the 

of the year 1810. By Sir Geohge IMackenzie, Bart. 4to. 
Constable & Co. Edinburgh. Longtiiaii & Co. &c. I^ondoii. 
18ll. 

Tcelaxd is perhaps the country in tlie ^\lioIe world where civi- 
lization has proceeded the grea'ecst Ic'iigth, coiihidering the 
physical difiiculties it has had to encounter. In a remote iMancl, 
situate on the farthest verge of the hahitahle globe ; encompassed 
by polar ice, and ravagttl by volcanic fire ; in a climate where 
a long winter, cold, dark and tempestii'>ijs, is succeeded by a 
short summer, so little genial that it is iiibufficicnt to ripen gniin 
of any species : — In sucli a country, it is w^ondcrliil that llie in- 
dustry of man has been able to do more tlian to supply the mobt 
urgent of his wants. Yet, here, learning flourished at a very ear- 
ly period ; poetry was cultivated ; and here the mytliology of 
the nortliern nations was first reduced into a systematic torin., 
A people, independent and free, enacting their own laws, and 
choosing their own magistrates, found, in the possession of these 
inestimable blessings, what was m«rc Uian a coinpeiisation for 
all the physical evils which they endured. Accordingly, while 
feudal tyranny, by the bloodshed and oppression to which it every-* 
where gave birth, retained the finest coiintii(‘s of Euro))c in a 
state of barbarism; — ^liberty and peace, with learning and the arts 
in their train, took refuge in tliis iiihospitabh' clime ; and Ibiind, 
on tlie confines of the polar circle, an as}lum which the plains 
of France or Italy could not have afforded them ; — a memorable 
example how much worse the sufferings arc, produced by art, 
than those produced by nature. 

Iceland, indeed, in the state to which it is now reduced, 
does not exhibit so agreeable a spectacle. The physical evils 
remain, and perhaps have increased ; but the moral and po- 
litical resources, by whicli their bitterness was allayed, have 
nearly vanished. The conquest of Iceland by the Norwegian 
princes, and the union of Norway to the crown of Den- 
mark, liave converted Iceland into the poor appendage of an 
absolute monarch. In the ignorance of political economy, or 
the contempt for it which always prevails in such goverimients, 
even the means devised for promoting tlie advantage of this un- 
iinate island, have proved fiitalto its prosperity ; and the ex- 
we privilege of a commercial company — an engine of such de- 
ructive power, that even the wealth of India is, as has been 
ibund by experiment, hardly able to withstand it — quickly prov- 
ed ruinous to Iceland. Ine arts, however, tlie knowle<1ge and 
file learning, which once flourished so remarkably in that island, 

1 1 ;4. . on/^ «till remains much to 
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excise and to gratify the curiosity of an enlightened traveller. The 
maimers of civilized nations, however much they may resemble ohe 
another, must assume a dillhrent aspect in countries of which the 
natural history is very different ; and it must be always interesting 
to observe, wdicn the change is groat, how the former of these ac- 
commodate themselves to the latter, and how tliey contrive to di- 
minish the evils which they cannot remove. In the instance of 
Iceland, there is added to all this the peculiarities of its natural 
history, derived from the extensive operation of volcanic fire. 

It has accordingly Ixicn three times visited by travellers from 
Britain, witliin tiielast forty years. In 1772, Sir Joseph Banks, 
who had already ciicumnavigated the globe, thought it worth 
while to visit tne shores of Iceland ; being willing, it would 
seem, after having seen the most delightful dwelling of savage 
life, to look on civilization in its poorest abode. He was accom- 
panied by Drs Soknder and Lind, and by M. Von Troil, who 
afterwards, in a series of letters, gave some account of Iceland. 

In the year J7S9,* Iceland w'as again visited by Sir John 
Stanley, accompanied by some other gentlemen, who sailed with 
him from Leith. An analysis of the water of tlie Geyser, so re- 
markable for the silicioiis incrustations it produces, made by 
Dr Ihack, was a consequence of this voyage. To the account 
of this analysis was added a letter of Sir John Stanley, which 
caused much regret that the author of such a lively and pictur- 
esciiie description should not have favoured the public with n 
fuller account of his observations. 

In the beginning of summer 1810, Sir George Mackenzie, 
accompanied by Dr Holland and Mr Bright, perfoi*med the 
same voyage^ ; and the volume before us gives an account of the 
part of Iceland visited by these gentlemen, Iceland is a very 
large island j but its coasts only are inhabited, and of these die 
part that is most accessible and best known, is Uiat which 
fronts the south-west. It was for this part that our travellers 
shaped their course j and the tract they visited comprehends 
an extent of about 120 miles in length along the coast in a 
direction nearly north-west, by a breadth that varies from 40 
to 20 miles. In a country, consisting almost entirely of rocks 
or of ruarslies, where there are no roads, the horses weak, and 
the people slow, motion must needs be difficult ; and to have 
visited so large a tract of country, in the course of an Icelandic 
summer, reejuired no small sliare of activity. The Hue of the 
coast being deeply indented by the sea, is, in fact, much longer 
diaii could be inferred from the measures above mendoned. 
The south-west corner of the island sends out two extensive 
promontories, between whidi a det‘p gulph, called the Faac Fi^ 

ord^ 
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ord^ is included* The south promontory, called the Guldbrin^e 
Sysscly is about 45 miles long, by lO or lii broad, and stretch- 
es a little to die south of west. The northern promontory, 
the SfioefcH Syssei^ or the district of Snowy Mountains, is some- 
what longer, considerably broader, and nearly parallel to the 
former. The distance of these promontories," measured along 
the bottom of the gulph, is about 40 miles in a straight line. 
Our travellers went round the shores of these promontories, 
and also along those of the intervening country, besides tra- 
versing them in several directions, and extciiding their excur- 
sion also inland north-cast to the Geyser, and east to Ilecla 
and the Obsidian rock, distant about 90 geographical miles 
from Reikavic^ the place where they landed, and the metropolifi 
of Iceland, situated on a point ol land on the north side oi' 
the Giildbringe Syssel. 

This is the country examined ; but it is not from the extent 
of the field, but from tlie minuteness, the accuracy, and the 
selection of the observations, that die merits of a traveller are 
to be cstimate<l. In this respect, gi*eat praise, we tliiiik, is 
due to Sir George Mackenzie and his associates. The objects 
to which their attention has been directed, appear to have been 
well chosen 5 and no opportunity has been lost of ac(|uiring in- 
formation concerning either the past or the present state of tlie 
country, the manners of the inhabitants, their arts, education, 
laws, &c. ; or concerning the natural history of a country ixii- 
dered interesting by the very' severity with which nature has 
treated it, and by the unparaLleled extent to whicli volcanic 
fire has carried its operations. On the spirit, tlierefine, the 
activity, and the judgment with which these travels liaielieeii 
conducted, we mean to bestow our unqualifit'd approbation, 
to point them out as highly worthy of imitation. The 
account with wdiicli the public is here presented, is writien 
with great plainness and simplicity. The narrative is clear 
and lively ; and the pictures it draws, whedier moral or phy- 
sical, carry with them eveiy appearance of accuracy and good 
fiiith. On some occasions, the detail perhaps is more mi- 
nute than was quite necessary; and circumstances are now 
and then dwelt on, which, though they might affect the com- 
fort of the travellers at the time, do not throw much liglit ei- 
ther upon the natural or moral history of* the country. Yet, 
this does not frequently occur ; and as it only makes the pic- 
ture more c(«nplcte, and serves as a security that nothing ma- 
terial is omitt^, it is in reality better than the opposite ex- 
treme, where a narrative, meagre and bare of circumstances, 
always produces a suspicion that something, essezitiol, and tend- 

ing 
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iiig to develop characters, moral or physical, has been omitted. 

We shall first present our readers with an account of what re^ 
latcs to the manners of the inhabitants ; and next of what re- 
spects the natural history of the country. ^ 

On landing at Reikavic, they wep received with kindness and 
hospitality ; and as it was yet too early in the season (7th M^) 
for setting out on any distant excursion, they remained there for 
some time, and had an opportunity of becoming well acquaint- 
ed with the principal people, among whom they found several men 
of learning and information. They gave a Dali to the ladies at 
Reikavic, of which the account is amusing, as it shows how 
differently the same object is pursued in different situations. 
At length, they became impatient to set out ; and in tliis first 
tour they walked on foot, and only used horses for carrying their 
baggage. A young man w ho had been educated as a priest, and 
who spoke Latin tolerably well, was hired to attend them as their 
guide. 

^ Early in the morning, ’ says Sir George, * the preparation for 
our journey began ; but the motions of the Icelanders were so slow, 
and there were so many discussions about distributing the loads 
on the horses, that it wa^ past two in the afternoon before all was 
ready. The pack-saddles consist of square pieces of light spungy 
turf cut from the bogs. These arc tied on with a rope ; and a piece 
of wood, fitted to tlie horse’s back with a peg projecting from each 
side, is fastened over the turf, and from these pegs the baggage is 
suspended. The Icelanders pretend to be very nice in balancing the 
loads ; but I do not recollect to have ever travelled two miles without 
stopping ten times to rectify the baggage. When all tlie horses are 
loaded, they are fastened to each other, head to tail, and thus pro- 
ceed in order. The horses axe very hardy, and patient of fatigue, 
but easily startled. Every Icelander, of whatever rank, can shoe a 
horse ; the shoes are jdain, and the nails, wdiich are very large, are 
driven firmly through the hoof, and carefully doubled over. In iliis 
simple state the shoes remain firm, till worn out or broken. Travel- 
lers always carry a supplv of shoes and nails on long journeys, 
Wl)en iron is scarce, the horns of sheep are made use of for horse 
«liues. The day we set out on was fine ; but snow showers were fal- 
ling on tlie mountains round us. We passed through a bare, dismal 
country, among low hills; till, not far from Havnejiord^ we entered a 
rough path, where we saw the first marks of subterraneous fire. The 
melted masses of lava seemed to have been heaved up in every di- 
rection, and had assumed all sorts of fantastic forms ; — on every side 
chasms and caverns presented tliemselves. When we least expected 
it, we descried the town of Hwonefiord situated in the midst of the 
lava, and^so placed, that tlie houses obtained complete shelter from 
masses of matter that had formerly carried destruction in their 


course. ’ 
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The following account seems well calculated to give an idea 
of an Icelandic landscape, and of the face of this very singular 
country. 

‘ Having passed a low ridge of hills, we descended into a valley 
filled with lava, which is connected with that about Havnefiord, and 
has evidently proceeded from the same source. Along the edge of 
lliis we travelled for about two miles, and then l>egun to ascend a 
ridge covered with light slags. We observed that the lava had run 
down on the east side of the valley, and, in some places, it appeared 
as if it had ascended. The ascending of lava is a well known fact, 
though in examining a cold mass, tins circumstance strikes an inex- 
perienced observer as something wonderful. It is caused by the 
formation of a crust on the cooling of tlie surface ; and a case or tube 
being thus produced, the lava rises in the same manner as w’ater in 
a pipe. Beyond this spot wc saw' the most dreadful effects of sub- 
terraneous heat all around us ; and, as far as the eye could reach over 
a wide extended plain, nothing appeared to relieve it from tlie black 
rugged lava, whic‘h had destreyed the whole of the districL The 
surface was swelled into knobs, from a few feet in diameter to forty or 
fifty, many of which had burst, and disclosed caverns lined with 
melted matter in the form of stalactites. Near this place we went 
to visit a cave wdiicli had been described to us. It was nothing more 
than an extensive hollow, formed by one of tliose blisters or babbles 
in the lava, hundreds of which we had walked over. Tlie bottom of 
it was covered with ice, and numerous icicles hung from the roof. 
The distance to the farther end was 55 yards ; the height not more 
than 7 or 8 feet. The iiibide was lined with melted matter disposed 
in many singular forms. 

‘ In our progress to-day, we passed by the source of the river Kald- 
ai, which is a large basin at the bottom of a hollow, into wliich numer- 
ous streams entpty themselves. After running about two miles, this 
river entirely disappears, and is lost among the lava. We met wdth 
a nuinbtT of little craters, in a stream of lava less rugged than the 
re-jt. In one of them, the melted matter had formed a sort of* dome, 
about 25 feet in diameter, and open at one side. Within, it was 
lined with an assemblage of stalactites, hanging in groups, very 
carious and fantastic. 

• The bouses of the Icelanders are all constructed nearly on the 
same plan. An outer wall of turf, about four feet and a half high, and 
six feet thick, encloses all the apartments. On the side facing the • 
south are doors serving as entrances to the dwelling-house, smithy, 
dairy, &c. From the door of the house is a long narrow passage, 
into which, on each side, the different apartments open. Between 
each of these is a thick partition of turf ; and every apartment has a 
separate roof, through which light is admitted by pieces of gloss four 
or five inches square. The principal rooms of the better sort of 
houses haVe windows in front, consisting of several panes of glass. 
The turf walls, the earthen floors damp and fikhy, make the smell 

insupportable. 
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itisupportable. Tlicre is no mode of ventilating any part of the 
house. The cottages of the poorest people are so very wretched, 
that it is wonderful how any thing in the human form can breathe 
in tliem. ’ 

We oiiglit not to be astonished at this want of cleanlinesfi. 
In such a climate as Iceland, warmth and shelter are the arti- 
cles of first necessity, to the attainment of which every thin^ 
must be sncrificcd ; and more skill in arcliitecture than falls to 
tlie share of a rude }ieople, is recjuired in such citc^istances to 
reconcile airijiess with warmtli. In a country too, ^ subject al- 
most to perpetual tempests, this difficulty is greatly increascxl. 
The hoveK in Iceland, we have no doubt, are very bad, but 
probably not v\orse, allowing for the greater scantiness of re- 
sources, and the grejiter severity of climate, than arc to be met 
with in a country with which we presume that Sir George 
Mackenzie is well acquainted \ — hovels, in the wretchedness and 
poverty of whicli, have been reared many of those brave and 
hardy men, to whom tiie military glory of Great Britain owes 
no small share of its support. 

A visit to a clergyman, Mr Hialta]in,‘’at Suarbar, presents a 
more pleasant picture than the jueceili ng. v .. 

‘ In the course of the evening, ’ says Sir Geof^c, ' we had much 
conversation with our worthy host, wdio spoke Latin exceedingly 
well. We obtained some interesting information relative to his pa- 
rish ; and had much reason to admire his paternal care of the flock 
committed to his charge. In a population varying from 200 to 210 
there are 15 married couples. The number of births is 7 ; 

of deatlis 6 or 7 ; of marriages not quite ‘s^V^uch as 1. The parish 
is 16 English miles in length, and 10 in breadth ; so that the popula- 
tion does not exceed I J to a square mile. 

‘ We were gratified with the sight of Mr Hialtaliids parish-regis- 
ter, in which is an entry made annually of tlie state of each family 
in the parish. Under the head of each family were entered, in se- 
parate columns, the condition of each individual their age — whe- 
ther confirmed or not — whether communicants or not — whether able 
to read — general conduct — abilities, &c. ; also a list of the books be- 
longing to each fiunily. * 

. In every situation, but especially in such a one as Iceland, 
where tlic comforts of life are so lew, a pastor like Mr Hialtalia 
in List be of inestimable value. He must appear as a friend and 
a father ; as an angel sent from heaven, to dispel, by the light of 
religion and truth, the evils by which his flock is so closely sur- 
rounded. He himself, in the midst of continual liardship and 
privation, enjoys the great advantage of occupying a place 
where no distinction is to be obtained but by the faitblul dis- 
charge of his duty. If the rpiiii«tcrs of religion shall ever be ar- 
ranged according to their real usefulness and importance to tlie 
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world! , how many Bishops and Cardinals will doff their mitreo 
and their hats before the pi'itbt oF Suarbar ! 

'rhe Following will give a tolerably good notion of the mannei* 
of living ol‘ the people of the better sort. Sir George and liiii 
frieii'K rmde a visit at the house of the Cliief-justiec Stephenson. 

‘ We wt‘re received very cordially, but with a con^'iderablc degree 
of Form ; and w( re ushered into th<‘ best room by INIr Stephenson-, 
who met us at the door. Almost immediately after we had seated 
ourschc", the ladios of tiic tirnily made their ap|)carance ; and \vc 
had eo*iee, win*, ‘)i‘'ei’it. and b.iglihli (heese, set before us. This 
v-as merely a ' to a more M;bstantial dinner, or rather supper^ 

vvliijh was hroui .il in .< ’/clock. It coudsted of boiled salinouj. 

baked miitl'-n, r*ot..ti>.‘s (♦/om Lngl-md), sago and cream, London 
porter, ana c' CLUei't 'ort uiiu’. We had no doubt that the ladies, 
who had pro a:ed x» * hroaglit in tlie dishes, would partake of tliem ; 
and on 011 ' Jeeiinio • take our seats before they had placed tliem- 
K’l\cs at t ’de, we wire surprised when told they had already dined. 
Th(‘ teiruL’s of tlie 1 ugliest, as w’cll as of the lowest rank, as in for- 
mer thnt in our own country, seem to be regarded as mere servants. 
Dicing (ho r(‘past, our hosti s stood at (lie door wi+h her arms a^ 
Limbo, lookii'g at us ; while her daughter, and anotlicr young w’o- 
man, were actively employ cd in changing tlie plates, and running 
backwards and forwards for whatever was wanted. Occasionally her 
ladyship assLted in the rites of hospitality ; and next day, when rc 
^traint wds somewhat wmrn olf, she and the young ladies chatted and 
piked with 10, laughing heartily at our broken Icelandic, whicli was 
mixed with Luglisiv and broken Danishj, mithcr of which they un- 
derstood. ’ 

The husbaiiclry of Iceland c^msists entirely in tlic innnagc- 
ment of stock, as no corn is produced in tlu^ i'-Lind. Tlie crojD 
of grass seems in many places to be considerables though not 
nearly wlint, by proper attention, it might be rendei I'd. They 
begin to cut their liny about the end of .July ; but Sir George’ 
observes, tliat he did not see any field in which jilants either 
useless, or very little nutritious, wcic not eijual in quantity to 
those of greater value. All are cut down together by menus of a 
short narrow scythe, with which the IcelandiTs work cxjicdi- 
tiously and neatly. The rest of the process is much the sanuj 
ns with iis in Scolkind. The hay is kept chiefly for the cows ; 
but, in sevei-e v/cather, a little is dealt out to the shcej) anil 
horses. When the wiiolh i> got in, a festival like our liarvest- 
llonie takes place. Draining seems to be the species of iinprovc- 
nicnt most wmited. 

The cattle, in point of size and appearance, are very like tlin 
largest of our Mighlaiid sorts, except that they have seldom horjis. 
The slii’cp a})pcar to be nearly the same with the old breed 
in tjie Irliglilands of Scotland, nov/ neaily extinct. The liorsis 
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fire o\cro(lIi)nf good. Tlioy are accustomed to scramble slowly 
tlin juj-Ji the bogs and mer the rocks, and to dart rapidly Ibr- 
^\iu(i \\heiie\er the\ come to dry and even ground. In tr ivel- 
ling, of llie pfu t) has generally two or three liorses with him, 
and he changes from one to tinother as they become tired. 

The \\ag(‘s given to servants, male and female, are from four 
to six rixdollars a- year, with food and clothing. The rixdollar^ 
^;hich is pa]>er, is worth ^s. English at par; but the govern- 
inent paper is gi-eatly depreciated, and a guinea of gold pa'-ses 
tor fifteen of these dollars. The rnkjN ot Iceland have not, it 
voiikl seem, di-^covered the expedient which does so much cre- 
dit to the wisdom of the British senate, that of preventing the 
di^precialioii of tlie paper by ]'eual statutes. Every thing, 
sjch as weaving, spinning, knitting, forging horse- shoes, &c. 
H done at liome, and forms the household work in tlic long 
d smal w inter of that climate. The extent of this home manu- 
fiK'turi' is floubtless the reason why clotliing is a part of the wageg 
of Lii)our: i-uch articles, in many of the situations in Iceland, 
rmnot be hail easily to purchase. While the people are occu- 
pii d in ihe^e dilTerent w'orks, one generally reads aloud from their 
tales and hi'-toiies. Most (limdies are supplied with such books, 
wldJi th('^ are careful to exchange with one another. 

Th(‘ aUiele on the education and liLerature of the Icelanders 
!s by Dr Holland j and will be condilercd as singularly intevest- 
ing by all who lo\e to siethi* desire of knowledge, the great 
( li.iiMCtei i^lic oi’ iirin, going with him, to console and ekvato 
Irs mind in the most i emote and forlorn situations. A preli- 
niinarv d'ssei tatimi, hy the same gentleman, on the ancient his- 
U)ry of Tii'Iand, displi^Ns great ingenuity and research; and we 
ri'giet tlial v/eha>e not l)een able, fur w\anL of room, to make 
otir ri'adi 1 ^ acquainted with it. ‘ At the present time, ’ Dr 
IJolfiiid ri m.irks, ‘ there are many individuals living on ihia 
‘ remote sjail, ami from their situiilioii exposed to ifUiumereble 
‘ privations, wlio^e talents and acquirements Wi/uld graci^ die 
‘ most ixsined circles of civilized society. The hU5>in»\-,s of eou- 
^ cation is sy.teinatieally carried on among all ranks of the iniia- 
? liiuints ; and the degree of information existing, ev^en among 
‘ tlio lower ela'^ses, i^ probably greater than in almost any part 
*' ol C oiuinentd Eiiro[)C. ’ ' 

At })rc.*.ent, the school at Bessasted is the tally regular esta-^ 
bli^huu'iit in Icelaml, fir wliat may be accounted aeadeinical 
eilucalion. It consists of three masters, aiitl twenty-lbiir scho-k 
bus ; and the head master, or Lector riieologite, has all annual 
b^ilai y of 600 lixdollars. At this time, the [lerson who held that 
<4Umtion wus JSleingnm Jonson, a man of ability and learn ng* 
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Tl^.e school is fiivni<;licd with a library of twelve to fourteen liiin- 
flretl volumes, containing some ^ood editions of the classics ; 
and, beside books in Icelandic ad Danisli, a considerable num- 
ber in (leianan, and some in English and IVcnch. 

Of die •students educated here, a tew are sent to prosecute 
their studies at the University of Copenhagen: tim rest are 
probably mostly settled in Iceland, as lianisli priests. Even in 
this profound solitude, and entire seclusion from all literary so- 
ciety, fre(]uent inslnnces occur, of men who retain their ardour 
fir study, and pursue it snecesslully through life. This so often 
happens, Dr Holland says, that it may be rc'garded as a plicno- 
inenon rerjuirino* a particuUu’ explanation. 'I'lie leisure aflrorde<I 
by tlic long winter of Iceland, he suggests as one of the most 
ol) VI oils causes that, by aifording an opportunity, may produce 
a taste, for mental inipiwemcnt. We must be permitted tore- 
mark, howx'ver, that without a strong predisposition to such ex- 
ertions, tlie opportunity wliich retirement affords will he found 
of little avail. Even in academical institutions kindly intended 
to I’emove every cause of distraction, anxiety ov care, that 
could turn away the mind from the steady pursuit of science or 
literature, how rarely is an effect produced that coi responds to 
tlie benevolent intentions of the founder ! If amidst the cold 
and the damp, thedarkncs‘4 and the tempests of the polar circle, 
‘^nch effects more frcciiieiitly arise, it must proceed from some 
favourable structure of the mind, or some happy combination of 
external causes, with which we are not sufficiently acquainted. 

Concerning the diffusion of knowledge among the lower ranks^ 
Dr Holland observes, that it is a very rare thing to- meet with an 
Icelander wlio is unable to read and write, or who does not pos- 
se.ss coiisideralde iiitellifrence on all subjects which he lias any 
access to examine. ‘ The instruction of liis cliildrcn, ’ he adds,. 
^ forms one of his stated occupations ; and while the little earthen 
^ luit which he inhabits is almost buried in the snow, and while 
‘ darkness and desolation are spread* universtdly around, the 
‘ light of an oil lamj) illumines the page from wliicli he reads 
‘ to his family tlie lessons of knowledge, religion and virtue. * 
The importance tliat is attached to knowledge by all ranks, is 
attested by a very singular article in tlie ecclesiastical code of this 
country, which grants to Ae bishops, or even the inferior clergy, 
the power of preventing any inaniage where the woman is un- 
able to read. 

The books in the possession of the lower classes are chiefly 
of a religious nature. In many parishes, there is a small library 
belonging to the church, from which, under tlie suporintendance 
of the priest, every family in the district may derive some little 
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addition to its means of iji.tjuctlon and improvement. Ilowr 
wonderful is all this in a country, where nature, aided by the 
utmost efforts of human inda'-^r\, seems haiel\ adequate to pro- 
vide lor the articles of fiist nect^sity 1— Ls it ))ecause intellec-tual 
enjo;ynient is the onu luv^jiy that tlie } lacc aliords ? — 

Ihe attainments of the leelaiKkr',, with rcsj>ect to languages, 
sire very wonderfid, and are among the eircunistnnccs that most 
forcibly attract tlie attention of a stranger, ‘ lie secs men 
w^hose liabitatioi>s bespeak a condition hctle removed from the 
‘ savage state; men who are deprived of alnu^t every eonih U, 

^ and who, amid the storms of the surrounding ocean, ^ in 

* their little boats the scanty provision on wb^ h tlieir ft i ‘lies 

* depend. Among these very men he fiiuK an acquam .mce 
^ with the classical wTitin^is of antiquity, a taste formed oii llie 
‘ models of Greece and Home, and a su^ceptibilhy to all tlie 

* beauties which these models di^close. \\ Idle travef^mt^ the 

* country, he is often attended by guides ulio cai> e(»om umc »te 

* with him in Latin ; and, a’‘riviug at lu's place c»f foi die 
niglit, lie net iinfrcqjenth draws Ibrlh fioin hi^ nttlo s • idiy 

^ a man \>ho addresses him in Latin, with great flueiu^ miicI 

* elegance. The leelandcrb abound in po(*ticiii « oiiipodtitMis ; 

‘ history is also a favourite siiidy with tliem ; but is riMujik- 

* able, that in science and jihilost^phy they are m at ‘iii di>>- 

* tingiiislied. ' Dr Holland u-coiiiits lor this last cireuoisiaiiee, 
by supposing that the confusion in which tlie niitu»Ml ! isu ly of 
the country appear?., iiuuiifestiiig the action of so nKiny un- 
kiiovMi and astoiiisliiug })()wers, the ()})eralioii ol wldch s<*ems so 
little .subjected to rule, and so little guided In ana](>g\, Ii.is over- 
vvhelmc'il tluir understanch’ngs, and disi;>}M>jiitc*d all attemjits at 
generalization. It is ceitaiu, that the Jcelaiidei - are very sii- 
peistitious, whicli is no doubt llu' const queiue of living in the 
midst of a terrililc and disoidtrlj scene, where the facts caii- 
jiot be reconciled with one anotlier. We shall conclude lliis 
head w ith Dr Holland’s remark, ‘ tiiat this disparity of physical 
^ and moral circumstances is an iiUcn'sting fact, not only iii the 

* Instory of Itciand, but in that of tJie human species. AMiile 
^ tlie calamities of internal warfare, and the oppression of ty- 
‘ rannical governments have clouded with ignorance and bar- 
^ barity countries on which the sun of nature sheds Ids bright * 
® beams, the possession of Peace, of Political Liberty, and . .J 
« ordered Laws, has given both iutiJlectual and moral evalnuioi* 

to a eommumly wliich has its abode on the very confines 
the habitable globe. ' 

natural history of Iceland contains a gunit irnnbcr 

ra. , 
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rare and interesting objects. Among tlie^^o wo may reckon the 
Sulpliur-mountaiiis ; one of whicJi, on the south side of the 
Giildbringe district, is described by Sir George Maekcn/lf'. At 
the fool of tlic mountain there was a bank compo'^ed ol clay and 
sulphur, vvilli steam issuing from all parts of it. I'’rom a ridg’e 
immc*dietely above it, initler which was a deep hollow*, a pro- 
fusion of vapour arose, and a confused noise was heanl, of boib 
iTig and spl ishing, joined to die roaring of sUmiu ( scaping from 
cr''\ie{'s in the r(‘ek. "Die opposite side of the inount iin was 
coyered with snl]dnir, and cl;n of a white or yi'llowidi coloin . 
From whatever s])Ot the snlplmr was Jciuovi'd, steam iintantlv 
escaped ; and, in many places, the siilpluir wa^ Ijot that they 
could scarcely touch it. hrom the snieil it appean'd tliat the 
stc’Miu was mixed witli a small quantity of sulphuratei] hulrogt'ue 
gas. \\ liei t; V iht nnonieter Wii-> -unk iir few* inchi ^ inti) die 
cl iy, it ro^e almr ^i to llie btnling jKunt. At the b itiom t.f lue 
liAlow, they found a caldron of mud and water boilir.g 
gn at mIumucmicc. The mud wa<- in constant agiladoii, and ('Uen 
tliiowji u}) to llie hoiglit of or 8 fec't. In' some places the 
quuUilc oi sulphur w*as veiy gi eat, and formed a smooth c rust, 
beaiitilul'} elirystallized, and from a quarter of an inch in '•evcral 
hv‘lie^ in thu kness. *1 he vioiciice witii which the sU'ain 
through the crew ices (.1 the n.cK is in "onn‘ peaces so grt^at, 
ibat the noise iiny be neaid at the distance oi' several nulc's. 
'llu'Msii to thi< place was not wilhoi.t dangci. 'I'iie sen«-a- 
tieiijs, savs Sir Cjcorge, ol a pei'^on standing’ ein a s-ipjiort wlncli 
fccbl^ sustains bim over an abys» wheie fne auii bniustonc are 
in dreadful and incessant action; — lia\ing beiore liiin tieinen- 
dous |m)ols oi' what is going on be‘iu'atii ciivelojied in tliicU 
vapours, and sluiiued with thundering iu)h(s;^are liardiy to 
be cemceived by one wbe> has not expe*/ ieue’id ihein. 

Their next visit was to the hot sjuings of Ciejscr, situate^d 
considerably inland, and more than GO miles last'of Reik.avic. 
They are in a valley of considerable size, and on the side of the 
xher.^ The principal Ibiiutaiii, the great Go\ser, is in the u id- 
dle of a small emiii'eiiev, wliich extends all round it, and is about 
7 feet high. The basin in the middle is of an oval form, '8 f(‘(‘t 
in the longest diameter, and 10 in the shortest. This basin, 
when the) arrived, was full of hot water, wiih a little riinniug 
cut at one side. Alter expinining some of the fountains 111 the 
neighbourhood, of wliich tlure ai(' sevmal, th(‘\ reluriud to tlie 
gn'at vleyscr, where liny were alarmed by a wmiid like' the dis- 
tani diseharg* of artill rv , and the slinking of the ground. 'I lie 
water, after heaving several times, suddenly arose in a largc‘ (’o 

iunn>, 
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Inmn, accompanied by clouds of steam, to the height of 10 or 
12 feet. The coluinn then seemed to burst, and, sinking down, 
caused the water to overflow in considerable quantity, 'llns was 
followed by a succession of jets, to the number of 18, some ot 
them rising to the height of 50 feet. After the last of tliese, 
the water disappeared from the basin, and sunk within a pi})e 
about 10 feet wide, which is in the centre of it. The perpendi- 
cular depth of the basin is about S feet, and that of the pipe 
appeared to be about 60. At 29 m unites past G in tlie evening, 
tile pipe was full, and the water being within reacli, its tempera- 
ture was found to be 209®. No great jet, however, took place for 
a long time. ‘ We pitched oni* tents, ’ says ISir George, ‘ at the 
flislaiice of about lOO yards fi*oin llie Geyser, and determined to 
keep watch by turns during the night. About 1 in the rnorn- 
hig, IVIr Bright, who hap)'ened to have the watch, gave the a- 
iarm ; and we saw w^atcr thrown up, and steam issuing witli a 
tremendous noise, from a place w^i thin 50 yards of us, \vhi(}i 
we had nm before remarked. Tlicre w^as little w’atcr; but the 
force with which the steam escaped, produced a wliile column of 
spray and vapour at least GO Icct high. We enjoyed this asto- 
nishing and beautiful spectacle till 7 o'clock, when it gradually 
jlisap]i(‘crc(l e conjc'cturcd this to be the fountain which Sir 
violin Stanley lias called tlu* N^w (re^^scr. ' 

The be.auuhil and \ariegated petritactions w’liich surround the 
Geysers have been often descrilicd; the leaves of birch and wil- 
low' arc seen coinorted into white stone, in a state of the most 
perfect ])rcservatIon, every fibre being entire, Gras^, 
and masses of peat, are in the same condition. On the out.side 
of the iiioulh of the C jcvser, the depositions, ow ing to the splash- 
ing of the w'atcr, aie rough, and have been compared to the 
heads of cauliflower. The inside of the basin is comparatively 
smooth ; and llie matter forming it more compact and dense 
than the exterior crust. Sir George and his friends carried off 
a great ijuaiitity of these curious specimens; of which h^' has 
resented a very fine collection to the Royal Socii'ty of Edin- 
burgh. 

It was not till the night after tlie ox]dosion just mentioned, 
that tliey had the satisfaction to “ec tlie Great Gcysei display its 
utmost magnificence. 11ns happened about midnight. At 
tfiat *easun of llie year theie was light enough to render the 
whole A isibli' ; and tlie effect was more sti iking, piih.ijis. irom 
the partial obscurity, 'llie fountain tiirc'w up a ^luct'won of 
Tiiagni/iccnt jets, llie highest of wliieh reached to the height 
:r>!'90 feet. 

The intt'rnal blructurc necessary to produce those singular al- 
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ternations of activity and rest, even supposing a sufTicicncv of 
Vater and of beat to be provided, is not easily conceived. That 
the elastic!^ of vapour is the great agent, and that the Geyser 
is a natural steam engine cannot be questioned. A great quan- 
tity of steam is always throw'n up with the water; and, in some 
of the smaller fountains, bursts of steam are sometimes thrown 
up through the water, the ground at tlie same time being felt to 
tremble ml round. Sir George has given a description of tlie 
manner in which be thinks that the Gcys(T may be produced. 
He conceives a cavity in the heart of a rock to be' supplied witli 
water by percolation ; while a pipe, first bending to a lower 
level, sends up a perpendicular shaft, which of)eiis at the sur- 
face. The lower part of this cavity, and part of the shaft or 
neck, being filled with water, if heat continue to he apfdied, 
a quantity of steam will fill the part of the cavej ji between 
the surface of the water and the roof, llie steam, thus en- 
closed, if the heat be continued, will increase in temperature, 
and acquire elasticity sufficient to force up the water in the 
shaft, and to throw it to a great height in the air. This is 
certainly a mechanism by which appearances similar to the 
Geyser may be produced ; tliough, whetlier it be the actual 
process of nature, we may never be able to discover. Sir 
George observed a fountain, to which he gives the name of 
the Alternating Geyser. It consisted of two jets from differ- 
ent points ; and the one began to rise always when the other 
ceased. He has proposed it as a problem in hydraulics, to 
contrive the means by which an alternation of this kind might 
be produced without the use of valves, which he thinks it pro- 
bable that nature docs not employ. We see no reason, how» 
ever, for thinking that valves are not among the resources 
Xvhich nature has in store in the bowcK of tlu' earth. If w^e 
suppose a perpendicular pipe or shaft in wliich there is k con- 
traction, and that above that contraction tliere lyes a large 
round and smooth stone, of size sufficient to '^hut tlie contract^ 
ed part of the pipe, but not completely to fill the superior or 
‘wkler part, w'e have a, valve of a very perfect kind, and one 
which, in strict conformity to analogy, we may iinagin^ nature 
to possess. By means of such a valve, tlic jet of the Geyser 
might be produced, without the bent pipe in the description 
just mven. ^ It would be no objection to this theory, that such 
a valve as is here supposed, must be subject to continual waste, 
and must in time be insufficient for the pur])ose. 'l"he changes 
that take place in tliese fountains sec*/u to show, that the inc- 
chanism by which tliey arc produced is not the most perma- 
nent* 
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We have already mentioned the extensive promontory thjit 
bounds the Gulf of Faxe on the north, lliis promontory ii; 
very mountainous, and the summits of the mountains are most- 
ly covered with snow. The name given to a mountain of this 
sort, in the Icelandic language, is Jokul ; and the highest of 
these, situated at the very western extremity of the promon- 
tory, is called Snafell- Jokul. Mr Holland and Mr Bright a- 
scendtd to the top of the Jokul ; and a very lively account of 
their excursion is given from the journal of the latter. 

Having procured a guide, which was no easy matter, (such 
is the kind of superstitious terror that the Icelanders have for 
this mountain), they began to ascend; and, after walking two 
hours over a barren surface that at every step became more 
destitute of vegetation, they reached the snow. At first, the 
snow yielded to the impression of the foot ; but by and by, it 
became harder, and the steepness so great, as to render the 
ascent diflicult. The snow w\*is ircquently intersected by deep 
and w'ide chasms, the passage of w'hich was diiDcult, and not a 
little dangerous. At List, they n'ached one of tlie three sum- 
mits ; but the highest point of all, about 100 feet higher, was 
rendered inacc('ssil)le In a deep thasin that intervened. At tlie 
highest point to which they i cached, the theiinoineter stood at 
and on the snow, at ; it was then about .S o'clock. On 
the sen-shore, at 1 1 in the morning, the thernumielcr was at 
5S. After liaving enjoyed a fine view of tlu* coast, and the 
adjacent mountains, they descended, much jilcaseil with their 
excursion, anil none more than the guide, v\lio found it difiicuit 
liowever to persuade hi^ countr\mcn that he had itallv been ou 
the top oi' SutrU’d Join! \ such is the sujiei^titious reverence or 
fear vvilli whiiii this niviiiniaiii is regarded. We regret that the 
fravellcTs had no barometer, as the ascertaining of the lower 
limit of the snow, is a material point, not merely in the natural 
liistory of this country, but of climate in general, as fixing the 
limit of congelation at the entrance into the polar circle. Tlie 
barometer is an instrinnent very liable to sueh aceidents as had de- 
prived our travellers of theirs; and it would be well if the re- 
sources w'ore perfectly understood by whiih the want of a barO'» 
■ meter may, in some measure be snjiplieil. 

11 a traveller be provided with a quadrant, or any instrument 
for measuring vertical angles, his best and easiest method is to 
take the angle of altitude from a point, of vvhicli the distance from 
the mountain can be measured on a map. Had our travellcTb, 
for instance, taken such an observation at O/^/itvr, on the sea-^ 
shore, the place from vvliich they set out, and had they repeated 
the same ala point on the opposite coast, when they were on 
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tlic other side of the mountain, the mean between these two 
computations of the height could not have failed of coming very 
near the truth. The corrections for curvature and rci’raclioii 
miglil be a})})liecl as directed in the note. We would very 
much recommend this method to travellers, wdio feci an interest 
in measuring the elcwation of the ground over which they pass, 
and arc not provided with barometers. 

\^d)eriev(‘r mountains, wliere snow is perpetual, are described, 
a occurs 'which it is always material to resolve, viz. 

Whether the covering consists simply of snow, or if it is what 
is ])r(>perlv ealJed a ^ifnrirr F Travellers do not seem to be al- 
ways aware of the diflerence between thc^e two ways in which 
frcj^t taLe^ posstssiem of tlie to])s and declivities of mountains. 
In tile one, the substance is real snow, perhaps much indurated, 
but •'till retaining its granular texture, and its wiiitc colour. In 
llic other, the snow is first soaked with rain, 'which afterw’ardsi 
freeze.'., and converts llic whole into ice. This last is the gla- 
cier; il is an emanation from the snow, and constitutes a 
river of ice, if we may so call it, dc‘scending from tin* great lake 
of congealed water which rests on all the sunimils that ))enetratc 
into the legion of perpetual frost. V/herever wc would define 
the lower boundary of that region, and trace through the atmo- 
sphere the line lliat separates animate from inanimate nature, 
thi'-. (iistiiKlioii is necessary to he kept in view. Mr Bright has 
not slated directly any opinion on this subject ; hut liis account 
M’ems to exclude tlie idea of a glacier. Siipposing this to be 
fact, the h(‘ight at which they feil in with the snow, according 
to Kiiiw A>’s table, f was 25 in feet above tlie level ol’the sea. 

At Olai^vic, tlu' nearest village to the mountain, the sun w^as 
seen both to lise and set in tlic sea; and, on the 5th of July, 
Mr lloliaiid obs»ervc‘d that he was "35' under the Jiori/on, the 
latitude being 64^ 58'. Galculiilirig from the instant of the upper 
limb of the sun descending below the horizon, lo the instant 
when the same limb appears above it, the time, paying no re- 



* Mul^-iply the liori/oat.d distance in feet hy the tangent of the oh- 
gtervi d angle, it will gi\e tlie height nearly, to be corrected for tlif 
curvature of the eaitli, and the refiMction of light, tluis; 

Square the horizontal disianee reckoned in Jbiglisli miles ; two- 
thirds of the amount is the correct ion ii> feet, to he added to the 
height already louiul on account of the eurrature of the earth. 

iVuui the height thus corrc'cted, Fuhtraet oiie-seventh of the last 
corn etion, and it will give the licijit corroeted, both for curvature 
jmd rdractiou. ^ 

j n !<.ra:c njihc invperatare dKprcnl Laiilndcs, p, 0. 
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gard to the refraction, comes out nearly 40™ greater ; so tnat iher 
l efriiclion must have retarded siin-sct by iJO minutes, and acce- 
lej at(‘d siin-ri^e by tlu' same quantily. 

llecla is tlie mo^t celel)riited volcano of Iceland ; and it would 
seem to argue great want of cu) iosity in a traveller not to visit 
tliat mountain, though at present it offers notliing v^'ry remark- 
able* to an obst‘rvej\ The principal advantage which our travels 
lers derived from tiu'ir extursion to Hocla, was Iroin A becom- 
ing the means of tlu'ir seeing the Iceland Agate, or Ob^dian, 
in ita nall\c })lac(\ A very Intelligent guide, whom they tiien met 
with, told them that he could conduct them to the pl4ice uluie a 
great (juantity of Icel.iiid agates was to be found. It was situated 
? or ."'0 miles to the eastward of llecla. There, in a small val- 
ley, willi a lake in one corner, to which they descended witli 
some diflieuity, they saw opposite to them a peipcndieiilar face 
oi'rock, resLMiibling a stream of lava. As tliey advanced low^ai ds 
it, the sun broke ihioiigh the clouds; and the reHexion of Ins 
beams, from the suj)posed lava, quickly distinguished the Ol}si- 
dian. 

‘ Oil a'^C'Mulliig one* of the abrupt pinuaeles Avhich arose out of 
dlls extr.iouljii.irv mass of rock, we belield a reaion, the desolation 
ol wimli call sc in '‘ly be paralleled Fantastic 'M’oup^ of hills, cra- 
rcr> .iiul hu.i, leading tlie eye to disiant siiow-ciuuned jokuis ; the 
nust ridng fre.in a Vvater-fall . lakes einbo>omed among hare, bit ak 
jno’U't'iins ; mi‘ av, l\d aiivl [>ro^baml silcmee ; levering cloud^ ; in irks 
all aroma) ni tec fiiriOLi action of the most destraeli\e of tin c lements ; 
— all eom!>incd to impress the mind with sensadous of dreau and 
wonder. ' 

'Ihe fi.c‘s oi’IL chi arc not at present in a stale of great acti- 
vity. Chi its side', the heat in one or two place'' under the sur- 
fice w^as i.bserved lo be i4t. Vv'hen arru c'd at the summit, they 
fi/.ind negater not exceeding lOO fc'et iu depth, with a 1 irge 
i}i iss ol‘ snow in the bottom of it. The thermouK'tcr stood at 
; it was al tlii. time about 1 in the afternoon, Hk* ther- 
mometer, at the b Ulont, at o’clock, had stood at Ihey 

{‘sLimated the iuiglit of I leela at about 1000 1'he (n iip- 
tiiii.s of ibis vole.iiu), far as thc'y have been recorded, amount 
. oijlyb)-i; noee of tliein more ancient than lOOl. Ih*' ides 
these, ‘iO other (TUf>lions f oin different voh'aiios, have been 
ejum rates). Of these tokauos, (i, ineitiditig I leela, may b© 
lonsidi red asaeti\(*, having erupted in the course of the last; 
eenony. 

No single' \( leanie mountain appeared to its to li:.v(' (hrowi;, 
ont niiuh Iwa. ITii- was probably ow in g to diet a' I number 
iipc^^'lun \Jik‘h have given tent ‘o the subterraiKOi.' heat 

Ih.rr 
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There is, accordingly, no country where volcanic eruptions have 
been so numerous as in Icc'land, or liave been spread over so 
large a surtkee : no part oi* the island is wliolly free Iroin tlie 
marks of volcanic agency. 

The vnneral kingdom in Iceland assunx's a charactcT higlily 
interesting, on account of tlie marks of volcanic fire tliat are so 
strongly impressed almost on every objc'ct. Of this, no one 
oilio has visitcid this island, as far as we know, has given an ac- 
count that, either for accuracy or extent of vit*vv, is at all to be 
compared with that whicli is contained in the Aoliime before us. 
We have only to regret, that thei'c is sometimes too much theory 
mingled will) tlie description, and too great a tendency to run in- 
to poloniiral discussion. We shall, without any theory, endea- 
vour to give some «iccount ol‘ tlie leading Ikct^'. 

The rocks which compose the S. W. olTceland, are all either 
of the trap fonnation, or they are real lava. No sandstone, or 
limestone, or argillaceous strata, ^verc any where visible. Green- 
stoi’o was the most common s})ecies of trap, .‘uid in some cases 
basalt, llicse rocks are not easily distinguished Iroin lavaj 
iind whatever opinion may he entertained of their formation, 
no one can deny that there is gi^eat similaiity in their visible ap- 
pearance. Tliey are chiefly distinguislied by this, that calcare- 
ous S])ar is often found in greenstone and basalt, but never in 
those lavas that have actually flowed on the surface. Tiic la\iis 
that lla^e flowed in tlie open air have likeuiae a rugged asj)ecl, 
liardly to be mistaken, aetjuired by their flowing and cooling at 
their external surface at tlie same time. A crust is formed as the 
java flows along, that stoj)s for a while, or retards the ])ro- 
gress of the stream, till, by accumulation, it gatliers force, and 
breaks in pieces the cnist, which is loosed about, and forms vast 
w'riiiklc^, as it were, in the rock, llie outward ])ajl of the 
lava is vcdcular and flaggy ; the interior often more eonij)act, 
and in all rcsjxcts similar to basalt, gn^enstone, &c. The Ja^'a 
of Hecla cannot be distinguished from some varieties of basjilt ; 
and that of Snajfel-Jokiil lias the same characters. Obsidian 
and }3unucc arc also found in Icekind, in circumstances lliat leave 
;eio doubt of their volcanic origin. Tliese resemble in all rcsjKTts 
\the stones of the same kind found in the Lijiari islands, and 
described by Dolomieu and Spallanzani. 

The volcanic origin of pumice is supjiortcd by numberless 
observations. Sir James Hall and Dr James Home visind a 
mountain on the north side of Lipari, tliat iiad escaped the sur- 
vey of Dolomieu. A mass which, at a distance, tliey took tor 
eo^mon lava, on a nearer ap]n-oach they found to be entirc'ly 
4 i;oinposcd of obsidian and pumice, which pa‘sed into each oih(*r. 

Tlie 
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The ])nniice had evidently flowed along with the obsidian, and 
formed the irp})er «*iirhicc the stream, which, on examination, 
they found to have flowed by different mouths from the great 
cTMter. "J1u‘ greatest breadth of this stream was about two miles 
and a half, and tlie length of it about three. Nothing can 
mak(» tlie volcanic origin of obsidian pumice more evident than 
these phcnonuaia. It i<i not inferred from this that they arc in 
every case }n'odiK*«‘d bv lire ; but it is made certain that fire doc^ 
prodiK'c them in some instances. 

A viTv remarkable fact, of which we owe the knowledge to 
Sir (rcorge Mackenzie, is equally fivourablc to the volcanic ori- 
gin of pumice. About the end of January l78iJ, flames w^ere 
r)bserved rising out of the sea, about 80 miles off Cape Reikianes, 
the western ])(Mnt of the Giddbr'nge Sjj^sr/. Several small island's 
also app<‘ared, wliich liowcver, on subsequent examination, were 
jiot tobe found ; but a reef of sunk rocks now exists in the dii ection 
in which the flames were seen, tenninating in what is called llie 
Pdind Rock, ov'cr wliich tlie sea breaks, 'flie fl.iines lasted s(*.. 
vtTal months ; during wliich time, vast quantities of pumice and 
ligfit slags weie wa^lud on shore all around the Gulph of Faxe. 
In tlie beginning of June, lartlujuakes shook the whole of Ice- 
Und ; the flaim s in th(‘ sea disappeared, and a dreadtul eruplioji 
coiiimenctHl fuan SI a nf a a Jolcidy two hundred miles distant from 
the pi. ice wher6' the continuance of fl.inie ovei the surface of the 
s(‘a, for tlie space of six months, had so clearly indicated the 
explosion of a submarine volcano. 

On climbing the mountain Drapuhlid, in search of pcarlstone, 
our travellers met witli masses of wood mincraliztH:! in a manner 
diflerciit, wo lx*lie\e, from any hitherto observed. It looks like 
elijireoal, but feels much heavier, and contiuns a great deal of 
chalcedony intersecting it in transverse fissures. It burns with- 
out flame ; and 'when the carbonaccotis matter is consumed, the 
substance is little altered, and its weight scarcely diminished. 
The Siirliirbraiul, another kind of fossil wood peculiar to Ice- 
land, burns with flame j and from .some specimens of it, scem*^ 
not at all mineralized. It is worked as timber ; and Sir George 
.brought with him a piece wdiich had served for a table. 

Another very singular plienomeiaon is here described, and 
is peculiar to Iceland, as far as is yet known. The moun- 
tain of Akkrefell is composed of beds from 10 to 20, nay 
sonielimes 40 feet thick, consisting' of amygdaloid, tuffa, all 
apparently in their original position, and in one that does 
not at all indicate the action of volcanic fire. Our geologists, 
therefore, were very much surprisotl when they found the under 
sides of many of these l>cds having a slaggy appearance, and 
bearing unequivocal marks of no slight operation of fire. Thus 
wa*- the case at the under side of every bed, excepting those of 
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tufiTa, as far as thry ascended. They oh-icrved also a vein of 
greenstone, about four feet thick, cutting these beds, and iiav- 
ing a vitreous coating on its sides, as is usual in all the veins of 
the country. Tlierc arc similar appearances observed in some 
other of th^celandic mountains ; and tlie slag above described 
is sometiihcT^uiutcd to calcareous &p:ir. This last circuiu ^tance 
is certaiidy a protd’, that the heat which produced the slag-like a])- 
pearaneeA\ asa])]ilied under great pressure, otherwise the calcareous 
spar woulii iiave bee n retluced to qiiickiiiuo. The face of Akkrc- 
fell, V here these aj)pearances arc observed, may liave been t!ie 
W'all or side of some volcano at the hotloni oi‘ the ocean : the 
under sides, or edge^:, of the beds of greenstone may have been 
ine!tt‘d, without the beds themselves having /lowed. 

Another of the lliets brought out in this lour, will, we arc per- 
suaded, appear no less n*‘W tlian the preceding. Sir Oc‘orgc 
wa.i soon led to distinguish two v(‘rv distinct formations of lava f 
thf‘ one the common ; tlie otlier, which he lias distinguished by 
the name of Onrmofts Lava^ htid no appearance of' having flow^- 
cti, bill ratluT ol‘ having been im lied in its place; fn' it appeara 
lieaved up Into largo bubbles, or blisters, of various forms, Iroin 
a kw fv-et to 40 or .sO iii diameter. Many of tlicm laid burst, 
and displayed caverns of considerable d^*pfh. It was on this 
accoiml the name of Civernoiis l^ava was given them. 

'J'hi . lu\a vas traced to a great distance; it appeared to form 
large valleys; it was often covered by more recent lava — sometimes 
with sjirul, and very commonly witli soil. Tlie whole of the 
great plain b'‘Iow ileula is coin})Os(‘d oj’ cavernous lava. It 
reaclies from Cape Ueikiaiies to 'I'hingvalla, a distance of 55 
nautical miles, ^rhe theory wdiich Sir George has formed of che 
lorniatiou of'this exlraoidiiiary rock, is, tlsat it is one whicli has 
been softened, and even melted, by subterraneous lieal, over a 
vast exleiil of surface, but without being removed from its place. 
This must liave liajipened at the botlom ol‘ the st'a, which is 
confirmed by tlie sand and soinctiiucs gravel which cover iu 
But till volcanic countries arc more carefully examined, tve can- 
not ho])e for any stable theory of these singular phenomena. 

Thus we luive three very curious and new facts in f^f'olofry 
brought to light by tlicse travjis. The existence of cHrlmnizetl 
wooil, containing veins of ch.ilccilony ; the slaggy beds of amyg- 
daloid, &c. on the face of Akkrefeil ; and, lastly, tlie cavcaaious 
Ikva. Sir George IMackenzie, and the two gentlemen who ac- 
companied him, entered on the examination of a volcanic coun- 
try ^ith particular advantages, in c^msixjueuce of having studied 
the class of rocks that have the greatest ailiuity to lava in tlm 
great variety of these alfordcd by .Scotland, and jiartiiadarly by 
tiic country round Edinburgh : We nu'iin tlu’ trap or winnstone 
no aut to be confuiuicicd with lava, and v/hicli, in u coun- 
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try where the two arc so much intermixed as in Iceland, w’ould 
unavoidably be so, ii the language whicli nature speaks had not 
been previously studied in one oi'its simplest forms. 

The volume concludes with a catak'gue of Icelandic mineral}, 
of which Sir George lias presented very rich collections boLf> Ut 
the Royal Society and to the University of Edinburgh. To all 
this an account of the Botany and Zoology of Iceland added 
by Mr Bright- A Meteorological Journal, for the year ISII, 
is also given ; from vvliich, if we had Ichure to eiilmge on it, 
many curious conclusions might be deduced. 

Art. IX. IMin ion and Policy^ and the Countenance and 

stance each shoidd }five the other. With a Suivtij of the 
Power and Jiu isdiction of the Pope in the Dohununi^ of oihtr 
Princes. By Kdwaul, Earl of C'larendon, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, and Chancellor of the Univci sity of Ox- 
foid. Oxford : at the Claiendon Press. ISl 1. f^vo. })p. 711. 

IT'rw of those, we suppose, who have lately di^ciT‘’',('d the groat 
^ (juestion of religions toleration, witli a releience to the 
Roman Catholic^, expected to find a ])art taken In the contio- 
ver^-y by the groat Pjirl of Clanmdon, in the vtar ISI 1. So tlio 
fact is, however ; and we arc glad to hare an o]')[)ortn:iity of con- 
sidering tlie subject under some of the points of view suggested 
by that venerable person. 

From an advertisem<‘nt prefixed to this work we learn, that 
the mainisci’ipt from wlfuli it was jirinted, together with several 
otlna* unpublished wiiiings of the same author, was given by his 
representatives to cerrain trustees, for the benefit of tlie Ciiiver- 
fiity of Oxford. The date of the dtaiation is not mentioned ; 
but we collect from the names of the p.irties, that it was made 
in the year 1777, or in one of the six preceding years. Foi' 
the puiiiication of the work now Ix'foro ns, the world is indebted 
to the present tiuslees, William, Earl of Mansfield ; John, T.oril 
Bishop of London; the Right Hon. Charles Abbot, Speaker of 
the House of Commons; and the Rev. Dr C^ril Jackson, late 
Dean ol Clirist-Cdiurcli, Oxford. 

The title of the book, which appears to proceed from the au- 
thor himself, is very ill calculated to apprize tlie reader of the 
nature of its contents. Of the 71 1 pages wdueli k coi tains, 
are occupied in an historical dcvelo})mcnt of tlie rise, progress 
and decline of the Papal authority ; beginning with the founda- 
lion of the Church of Rome, aiul ending with the reign of Cle- 
iiienl X, who was eleeUxi in the year The remaining 75 

pages are divided between a short introduction of 1 1 jiages, and 
u chapter eiitid^Hl, Concluding Obset 'ntious uv^)h tie Pojie*s U* 
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surped Sirpremacij arid the Dufy of Catholic Suhjt'rf:. lo Protest- 
a7it Sovereigns, Excojit with reference to tlie conflicts behveen 
the Pope and temporal princes, very little occurs in any part of 
the work, which can justify the adoption of the first j^art of the 
title ; and Lord Clarendon’s sentiments r(*specting ‘ the coun- 
tenance and assistance which religion and policy should give 
each other, ’ do not matcriall}" differ from the pnncii)les gene- 
rally prevalent in the intolerant age during which he lived. 

The cliicf object which Lord Clarendon had in view in the 
composition of this work, was to demonstrate two propositions, 
which w(‘ will subjoin in his own words. 

‘ The first is, the extreme scandal and damage religion hath sus« 
tained from this exorbitant affectation of siiperiorit}'' and sovereignty 
in the Pope ; the greatest schisms and separations amongst Christians 
having flowed from that fountain ; and from thence the greatest ruin 
to kinjTs and kingdoms, in the vast consumption of treasure and 
blood in unnatural wars and rebellions, having had their original. 
The second is, that Ciitholic princes themselves, wlio, Jbr iimr oivn 
hvnefil and muliial exchange of conveniences^ * do continue that corre- 
spondence wnth the Pope, and do themselves pay and enjoin their 
subjects to render that submission and obedience to him, have not 
that opinion of his divine right, nor do they look upon it as any part 
of their religion ; so that in truth the obligation wdiicli is imposed 
upon the Catholic subjects of Protestant princes is another religion, or 
iit least consists of more ai tides of faith than the Catholic princes 
and their subjects do profess lo believe. ’ p. GW. 

In a subsocjucnt passage, die second }>roposition is more con- 
cisely stated in the following terms. 

‘ Catholic princes themselves, and their subjects w'ho continue 
their correspondence with the Pope, and do pay that submission and 
obedience to him, do it not out of any opinion of die divinity of it, 
nor do look upon it as a vital part of their religion. * p. G60. 

Such being the sentiments of the noble author respectiini- the 
Papal authority, the historical part of his work is drawn up in 
a mode entirely conformable to them. It contains, in the first 
place, we will not say an exaggerated, but certainly a very high- 
ly coloured picture, of the enormities of the several pretended 
A'icars of Jesus Christ ; and, secondly, an ample aecount of the 
most remarkable instances of resistance to tlieir pretensions, 
which have proceeded from princes and governments wliich ad- 
hered to tlicir coniniunioii. In the relation of these exani])les 
of resistance, Lord Clarendon frecpienily stops to remind the 
reader, of the absolute incompatibility of such conduct, on 
llie part of Catholic states, with a serious persuasion that the 
Bishop of Rome has, by divine or apostolical institution, any 
spiritual authority out of his owui diocese. We will give a short 

* The words in Italics contain an unguarded admission of consi’* 
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spt'cinien of our mode of reasoning on tins subjectj 

Mliicli may also ser\c as a specimen of tlie style of his work, con- 
bidercd as a literary composition. , /t 

It is well known, llial the interdictoT the republic fif Venice 
by Paul V., in the year IGOo, wrfs ihe^/last iostanc^tf wlticli 
the Pope attempted to brandish that iy>iri-lJj|j^ ihimderj^^ch 
had been so formidable during the da^ The ‘ SR^ewd 

brushes’ which lie recoivec V in .This and in several o- 

thers during the preceding ceiitgiiy, RavaRonhiied liim to his 
cave ever since, at the mouth of \\hich*o sits ‘ grinning at 
the pilgrims who pass by. ’ To a long, and not imentertain- 
ing * account of* tliat inijioteiit transaction. Lord C larendon 
subjoins tlie ibllowing remarks. 

* 'fhe wound , wliicli the Pajiiil Phair received in that conflict nia} 
he closed and bound up; hut the scars thereof cun nc\er be wiped 
out. To luve all his claims of a suj)reiiic ecclesiastical doniinion, 
b} arL^unients and places of IScrijiture refuted and retorted U])on him ; 
to have his exconiinunie-itiou examined, and contradicted as invalid, 
by the rules oi'Liw ; and his interditt resisted and condemned as 
without ground ; and all tliis In a sovereign bod} of Catholics, is, 
and w ill contiiUK* to posterity, an undeniable evidence, that thosi‘ 
excesses and powers were not held of the es^eiu^e of Chitholic reli- 
gion ; and w’heii sueh fulminatioTis leav pass without being felt, and 
are recalled w illioul leav 'ug smart or sign ijftnnd them, and without 
tlie least acknowledgment that the} wtre st» mneii as taken notice (»f, 
men cannot but liehcve lli.it they have no terior in and from them- 
selves, but from the stupidity of the ipersons <>]n) are atteeted In 
them ; and whilst the inemorv of Jkuil the Fifth is preserved in the 
ceclesia^t ir.il anmJ., the distinetion of spiritual and temporal per.->ons 
in tlie .'idniinisliMtion of the sovereign justice of kingdiMiis will be ne- 
glecti'd as ridiculous, and tlie Ik^pe’s c\commiimc.ition of sovereign 
princes will lu' held tit to be derided. ’ p. 

voi. \f\. NO. 15'^. F f The 


A priest of Ikidua, being asked by the Podesth, whether he 
preferred being liaiiged for ol)‘‘}ing llie I'ope, or being cxconimuni- 
cated tor obevlng the Senate, readied, ‘ that for his part, he liad 
rather be eveoinnmiiieated lliirty years, th.in he lianged a quarter oi 
.in hour. * p. 1 p^). 

1' !>} tin* di'-tinet ion 1n‘tween spiritual and temporal persons in tlie 
admini.'-ti\.lioii of justici*, Lord Clarendon means the benefit of clerg}, 
ill its original accept. ition, tlie abolition of which was one of the two 
principal causes of the quarrel between the Ikipe and the Republitf. 
The other me.isure which the Pope endeavoureil to counteract, was 
llie c‘^'t.iblidmu'nt of a kov of mortmain. Here it ma}/ hi* observetl, 
that the Pope lias very seldom attempted, even in the daikeibt times, 
to w-.ge war v\ith lempor.il ]>riiict‘s on piivate and personal grounds* 
bi almost every ca^**, he lias apjiearcd ai the character of the de- • 
tender of the real or suppo^^cd r’jhts ol* he clergy of the country* 
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The disputes bctwocn Lewis XIV. and Alexander VTI., are 
also connneiited on in tlie ^aine spirit ; and if tlic life of tlie au- 
thor, wliich terminated at Hoia n on the ‘Jtli of Deeoniber 1()74', 
had been prolontr^d a few years, the disjnites between the same 
monareli and Innoecnt XI., ^^hieh commenced inllieycar iG’iH, 
would have afl[l)i‘ded him an excellent opportunity of again incul- 
catinj/ the truth c'f his second proposition. 

^^'llatever dinerenee of opinion may subsist respecting other 
]^;'rts of iIk' subject, we lu lieve tlia^ candid persons of all per- 
snasicjiis VI ill admit, liiat I^ord Clarendon has not exaggnated 
the pretensions of the See oi‘ Koine. It is now, indted, more 
than two centuries since the l\)pes have seriously alten.pied 
tv> j/Ul in execution the most oHensive of their iinagintiry }k)w- 
,* and we believe it to be neaily iinpossibh*, that the coii- 
cnr]-ene(‘ r'f eircuii '•tai^ce^, wiiiidi supported the* extravagant au- 
tlioriiv ol tb.e Sei‘ of Koine during tlie middb* age-., can evei' 
aj^ain lake' ]'l.ice. Th'' l^ pes, h \vo\er, to the lK‘-t of our know- 
kilge, have iK'ver oponly am) explicitly renounced the ])reten- 
^iolls of l•!l^o^■elIr [ 1 1, and Lkinifiee \ T H. ; nor are \M‘ aware 
tliat the’v lunc' p rmitted theai lobe eallc'd in ciaestioii with- 
in tl.(’ eirek? of their iminMliiVe temp >ral jioL.li^nion. Jii this 
re<-pee1 ti)fy reseiebf' most otlic*/ priue who obstinately retain 
tb<‘ ''hadow’ of a«uh(^rby, long after tli^ y have b(‘en deprived of 
tbt’ substance. In the \ en.‘ t!a‘ Co.nt of ILanc' could not 

be i'ivvai](‘d i:p<in to suction an c'alli </f allegfii'ce x]ji(h tlic 
1 ( a l.o'ies wLvo c!.sii\>ns oi‘ takino', as the ]n'ie<^ (d“ tlieir 

release lfc>ni tile rena.llies mid ck'.i biliili s Ineuirc'd In their re- 
cusancy. I'lir l‘op(', indee*!, was wiiling to gi\('tln* King ali 
imaginable priv ti' ji" inane cs, ilial he had not the sliglnest in- 
tention (d* atieniptjng to dc‘posc him. Knl he csaild i ol be in- 
duced by an> rejirc^unaLion > made by the l^bigli'-h Catln lie^-, 
to abandon tlie ah tract jirc/po^'ititm. * Considerable ^ esiig s {A' 
(Ills want of aecoMin ocL.tion to tie* jn'CNailing scMiliments of tin; 
age, liav(' bi'cn discernioie at a niiich iatia })f riial ; ami, in- 
deed, arc discernible at the pres^^nt moment. In llu* }ear iTuS, 
tlie Nuncio of tlie fanatical Clement XI il. at l>riesels, in a jiub- 
lic letter to the catlioJic Archbhhop ol Lublin, had theas^uix iiei' 

to 

* .Tohn Wihhrd, an ag:-nt (»f the r>uhsii (.kiliudics at Kenie, write*'' 
to his coiTcs’jiondent i'l 1 '‘gland, Mb, ‘'Irhebeed ut 

* nil ddliiig with deponih’hy^ of priiuxs, ibr tliat article will lU vtT 

* pass Iiere. ’ Clarvudo),, iil d. Ptijirrs^ 1. p. 1^72. Perhaps the mi- 
nisters ol’ Urban VIII. were sati^iieil, tliat their obstinacy would be 
productive* of no real incoiiveiiieia e to tin laiglisb t 'afnolic^. ^oon- 
er or later, Charles 1. would havi e instutic to the tOiLration on con- 
ditions agreeable to tlu cv-urt of Koine. The Purliaiiient would not 

— i .A onxr /•/lluiitirtnSi. 
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to assert, tliat the deposing power of the Pope was defended and 
maintained by luosi Catholic nations, f In the year "ot', by 
desire of Mr Pitt, and for (he satisfaction of sevenil members of 
Parliament, who had heard or r<‘ad that the Popes claimed a 
power of deposing princes in certain circmustances, the sense 
of six eminent Catholic iinivcTsilies was tak<‘n ii[H>n that ques- 
tion. The answers whicli were returned were pei lectU salisuic- 
tory to all persons who were disposed to I’ely upon dechnali' ii*5 
of tliat nature. At the same time, it might he remarked lliut 
none of the universities in tli(‘ Pop*‘*s temporal dominions woe 
consulted, and it can hardly be supposed that the omission was 
unintentional. A declaration of tin* L{ni\ersit^ of Ijoh.gi'a, lor 
instance, similar t6 ihosi* which w'ere iee'*i\iii from th“ univer- 
sities of Paris, Salamanea, Alcala, WilladcJid, l^ou\ai<i(', nid 
Doiiai, would have had the effect, not indeed of sdenung the 
i'a|>tious, which is ilnp<)v^ibi(', but at least ol' dimmishiiig In (uie 
the number of their objections. ^ We siispeel ili U the f>ei - ms 
who were ('m}il(/ytd on that ocrasion, wen aware* that an appli- 
cation to oiu* of the Pojie’s own univeisiiies \»(»uld be disagree- 
able to the Court of Hohil, ami would [)i(>ba))lj recene uii eva- 
sive answer. 

The fircton ions of the Pope to power aiul jiirisdictivn in the 
d<)minions of other piinces, reseaihie, in one respect, the pre^si- 
sloiisof lhe Ilon^eol Stuart to the crr)\vu of England, ('i ol the 
kings of Eiigland to tlun-rown of l^'rance j — that!' to sa\ ,i}ieir im- 
poi lance dots not greatU depend iipcm the justice of their founda- 
tion, and still less on the conlideiice with which they are asserti‘d, 
or the inflexibility with wdiieh the\ art per-evc ud in. Their real 
weight arists from the approbation w iih which they are received, 
and the number and strength t'f tlie party which is dispos? d to 

F f 2 support 

f 'file whole epistle, which the eeenoes ot the thttholies place iu 
the front »’ow of tlieir argiuiRn^s, in.o be seen in pamphlets ; 

and, among others, in Ihshop Woodward’s Present Siatf 0 / tiuf Church 
0 / //t/ l7ST, p. I IS* 

* 'file Itev. Thomas le Mesurier, in his ’^(qml to the Svnow^ 
aminniion into the Roman Catholic Claims (p. ‘*,0, -tt)), strenuou''!’' 
Tiiamtains, that if the German, Italian, and Portuguese iimversities 
had been consulted, very different ansv\trs miglu hive beea expect- 
ed. His reasons for that opinion are gi\en at full length. lit then 
proceeds to prove, with admirable consi^’lemw , tint catholii’ divines 
of all coiiiitric*s make no scruple of eoiv‘'almg and misrepresenting 
tile real doctrines of their church, for tl e ]>mpo-<" of i . po^’o ^ on 
c'red'dous pvotest.aits. We obsiTve tliat i\lr le Mesurier (p. ^0.) 
supposes the uniwjrsiiy of Douai, well a.^ th..t t.f^l^olivai to have 
been wtuated in the dominions of the Ernpi lor Joseph II. 
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support them. A theologian may con'=*uiiie his leisure hours 
not unprofitiihly, in sifting the bulls of Popes, in collecting the 
opinions of canonists, and in refuting the theses of Jesuits. A 
statesman will perhaps be more usefully em})loyed in endeavour- 
ing to ascertain, from the actual observation ol’ judicious and 
impartial persons, the quantity of influence w hi cl i the See of 
Pome actually maintains, or 1*^ likely to maijilaiw in future, over 
the liundnd millioJis of Christians wlio hold coimmin ion with 
it, and whom I^ord Clarendon, in compliance with ])opiilar 
iisag(', improperly denominates Catholics. It is worth while to 
com})are Lord Clarendon’s opinion respecting the degree of au- 
thoiity which the Pope r(*ally possesses, with the rejiresentation 
ol' that aiitliority which is given in a thousand publications of 
the present day. 

After a j^aust* of thirty or forty }cars, it has again become 
fadiionable to maintain, that the authority of the Pope over 
other princes, even in temporal mtitters, is a fundamental ])rin- 
ci})le ol' the Roman Catholic religion ; and that those Catho- 
lics wlio deny that authority, proltably are insincere, and cer- 
tainly ought to be considered as contradicting the public and 
general voice of their ChurcJi. It is contended, that a Catholic 
who is ti ne to his religion, cannot avoid ‘ transferring the more 

• imporbmt half of his allegiance from his natural sovereign to 

* a foreign potentate.’^ These projiositions being proved or 
ii'-sumed, it is inferred, that Catbolies are not entitled to the 
same rights and piivileges as other subjects, who yield a more 
entire and perfect allegiance to tbeir sovereign. 

Ill favour of this doctrine, many great and respectable autho- 
rities might be alleged, both of the })resent time, and of times 
})ast. At presemt, lunvever, we shall be contented with calling 
the attention of our readers to the books writteii in favour of 
toleration by Dissenters and Lowchurcb men, from the restora- 
tion till tile middle of the last century. It was usual for tlic ene- 
mies of toli'ration to contend, that the arguments wliicli were 
adduced in favour ol’ general liberty of conscience, would justify 
the toleration of paj^ists as well as of jiresbylerians : and as the 
toleration of popery was supposed, both by cliurchmen and dis- 
senters, to be entiicJy out of tlic question, tlie dissenters and tli(*ir 
friends were compelled to seek for particular reasons, wliicli 
might be sufhcieiit to excliule the Catholics, without weaken- 
ing the claims of tlie Protestant dissenters, "riie im re ileiiial 
of the king’s supremacy by tlie Catliolics could not be urged ; as 
tliat snprenuicy, in its aiicunt sense, was not less odious to llu* 

1 Vo test ant 


* Lc MeBurierV Serious Examination, \c. p. ‘20. 
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Protch>tant Dissenters than to the Catholics. It became neces- 
sary, therelbrc', to exaggerate the danger to be apprehciulcd from 
the papal i)ower, and to treat as frivolous the distinction which 
the Catholics made betwetm the church and court of lloiiic. 
The attempts of the Dissenters to procure the rcpt'al of the test 
laws, have frequently been opposed by the same argument w hich 
had been urged against their demand of bare toleration. A 
good specimen of the mode in wliicli this rcducliu ad ab^urdunt 
was pressed by the enemies of the Dissenters, may be seen in 
Swift’s ironical piece, entitled, Reasons hnmbh/ ojfcrcd to the Pen- 
It ament of Ireland^ for repealing the Sacra na ntaL Tci>t in favonr 
of the Catholicks^ othmmse called Homan Cuthohcls^ and bp their 
ill-willersy Papists. We bc'lieve that this consideration will ex- 
plain many passages ill the writiiigs of Hoadlcy, lllackbiu ne, 
and other autliors of that ‘-lamp, in which the diil’erence between 
Popery and all other religions is staled more to the disadvanliigi' 
oi the former, than truth and candour ajqiear to require. 

On the other hand, Ixnd Clarendon earnestly maintaiii'i, that 
the authority of the Pope in the dominions of other })riiu*es, 
even in spiritual matters, is no essential part of the Homan Ca- 
tholic religion ; and, that the inhabitants of Catholic countries 
consider the ( xercLse ol’ that authority as Ibunded on no other 
basis than custom, coiivcniencc, a»id tlie consent of the sove- 
reign. lienee Lord Clarendon not very unreasonably infers, 
that it is the duty of catholic subjects of protestaiit prince^, to 
renounce an authority injurious to their sovenagn, and admitted 
by tlieinselvcs to be built merely (»u a liiiinan foundation. "I’liis 
infereiuv, iiidei'd, is the sum and substanci' of the work botbre 
iis : and we shall therefore take the opportunity which it alliirds 
ns, to inquire wdiat advantage could aecriu\ in the first place, 
to Protestant governments; and, secondly, to tlic (’atludic sub- 
jects of those govennnents, troni the adoption of the measure 
which Lord Clarendon rccouiuieuds. 

When w^e consider the incurable dih’erenco of opinion which 
subsists among the members of tlie 4’liurch of England, respecting 
the true sense of several of tlie thirty-nine articles of religion, we 
iniist not wonder that the jnenibcrs of the Church oi' Kouic' are 
very far from being agretnl ajnong themselves respecting ‘-o me 
of the doctrines ot their cliurch, and especially rc'-pccting i: oso 
doctrines which have never been decided by an auih'uily 
which all Catholic's conce'ne theuiselvCvS to Ik' bound to submit. 
Hie question concerning the nature and extent of the pj‘p.‘’! u- 
thority is rendered still move iulricfUt.', by the coowider ition that, 
for practical purposes, it is (css ijece?..saiy to iiiquin into the so- 
leiJiii doctrine of tlic' church, tliaii ijito lhc opinioji actually cn- 

teilaiuc^ 
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terlained by the injijority of lior inenibor-. Controversial writ- 
ers amonft llie ( 'allii>]ic‘s dilTer st) wiclelv in their senliiiieiils on 
this subjecM, that a Prole.-tnnt l»a^ it in 1)is power to prodnec a 
specious show of authorities, in liivonr ol almost any vS\s- 

teni v\lii(h it •^uits his purj)ose to repr(*sent as the general doe- 
trine of th(* Chiii'ch (if Rome. Ujiiortiinulely, at the present 
nu^nienl, f *i- < b\ious n'asons, it suits the piirp(;se of many Pro- 
testants 1 fiMuicr tfi<‘ir ( atliolic fellow- so njf*ets as odious as pos- 
feihir in the e\ts of die gou'niinenl, and of the }>eo])le at large. 
It i' (jiiite jiroper and nalinal, that writiTS of this dcseriplicni 
should s( iret tli(‘ len^t oilemixo i\ 'presentation of (heir .-Kht’isa- 
iie» ojhnion.. If (liey acted oth'j\vis(% Me slioiikl not consider 
them a- hho n leg diligently in their vocation, or as deserMiig 
of their rc'i* ai (I. 

In our (‘}>iiiion, hovwer, bc'th T.or<l C'laren(h)n and the \\ rit^ js 
to Mhoin wc allude, liave inistated the gc'iu'ral si'niiiueiUs of tin* 
Catlmlies res]H‘cting tliejnri ^dietion ol tin S('e of Koniv*. Iheaiise* 
jiarricular ( etln’lic prii.ces ha\e bullied and n.allreattd tlie Po])(‘, 
ami Ikc.uisc his e\l ravagant prc'^ensions haM bc-c'n rf'j>elled !)> Ca- 
tholics, iti many nisiances willi a consider.ibh' d of indig- 
nation, Loui Clan'iulon cone('ives ljin.s( 11' to In* eiuidecl to c</n- 
< hide, that the spiritual authority of the Pope is admiihd by th(» 
Calholieslh(‘inbelv('s to be a inert* excreseenee ot't In ir ul!gi> n, life 
the ln(|ui>iti(>n, oi the (n*der ol’ iht' ,Te-nit> ; and lliai it »nav be 
cut olV without t(nnhmg the e.^senti il (^f ihc* ♦ Tins 

conciinion aojiears to n> to be as tii louniKd, as Ou suppt'.sitioii 
<jf iniiny g od conrihrs, ibat a ii ('nib"i' oi ]>adainu'nt wlio \<4es 
against the Kind’s ndnistrv, inu^t in. hi, he.n r be an (‘i.eii y 4o 
th' pei>oii or oihcc <'f tli^ Sovereign. Lcu’d ( larendvai }umst>lf 
caiuli(il\ admits, in his llivti>ry of tin* Uehellion, that d.e pi*in- 
c ipal iiJCJnl)ers ol' t he po])ular jiarty in the* Lon/ Pcit liai lojil, 
Midi some exce} tions, liad no wish to <h -troy either tin* cimrcli 
or the monai-f l.y, al'hongh they wove disjiieasi'd widi si'veral 
things in tl)r administration (d’both„ lln* disimtc's bel\seen tire 
Pop(S and tin* Jiic iubi'r.s of their comimmitMi, ('\actlv resemble, 
in this ivspect, tin* di'^putes be tween C'harli s J. .md tlie l.ong 
Parliaimnt. \Mu'tln‘r tin' Ih-liop of R Jino Im", b\ di’dne or 
apostolical in .lit ui ion, any pr<'»-ogatiN(‘s vvliich aie net imp'irled 
to odier bisho]) , is a vjin"*luni (d’ jiurc* theology, into whi. Ii v>iir 
readers w ill I'eaddy excuse us lor not ( iitering. In whatf \t'r way 
tiiat (juestioii may be decjd('d, we are unable to peiceive any in- 
coM'-isteiicy in tin* conduct of ih.ose ])<'is(>ns wlio bilii \e'lhat 
part ol the jnrisdicti'm, which tin' ]\>pe e\(M-cises out ol liis own 
dioces", is eomiujtli'd to him by Jesus Christ, and at the sime 
dme ret'usc to oIk'v him, v hen lu* endeavours to absuine powers 
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to winch they do not conceive him to In- entitled. Every Catholic 
prince in fncL belitves, that not r)nly the hishoj) of the diocese in 
which he Jives, but evt'n the rector of the })aiidi in which his 
])a]ace is situated, has a ceitain jurisdiction over him by (iivino 
institution ; yet no Catholic prince wnll scruple to })unish either 
the bishi)p or the priest for the smallest invasion of iiis tcanj ral 
nutln/rity. Upon the whole, we are not aware tiiat the laxest 
<'atholics have ever ^one so far as to place the siiprenncy of the 
Pope on the satne footing w^ith the jTreeminence of primates and 
inetropolitaiis j that is to say, to consider it as a merely Imimin 
institution. 

TIk writers wliom w^e oppose to Lord Cl irendon, aj^pear to 
ns to deiiate a^ I’ar from the tiiith as he does, but in an opjjosite 
dlneiion. Bocausc all Catholics acknowlv't) ^e the jniisdic^ion 
of the Pope to a certain exte-nt, the wniters in (jiasiion main- 
l iiii that tiU' standard of tlv' Vatican is the niitli' ntic mea-ine 
of that juiisdiclion. The sentiimaits (-f this scliooJ may be ct)n- 
^eirunitly jji;iven in the words of Mr Le Mc'snri'/r. 

‘ '^Hiere is no article of their counntniion, the suproniney of 
‘ the Po’HS iruocalion <;f saints, communion in oiie kind, pur- 

o'.'itorv, tran^ui)sf*mtiation itsc^lf, which more solemnly de- 

* creed than that which relates to the })er^cculion (‘f liereUcs, 

^ and ihr (IcjWSitiijr of l^rinccs nvd Jcir.<^s^ who a'ce either lKi\‘lics 

* themsches, or abettors of tho'>e that are. ’ Jljcon, Cxc. 

p. ‘ The Pope ha^ always been, iTt.d continues to lie, a-' 

‘ far as he c.m, the lujjst absolute of despots: sur/i at < /s' 

* f/i^ (Iu(frni'‘ of histhuch.' I' id p. h'l. 

We could easily fill a oT(‘aler nuinber of })a<us iluin w’e can 
nlTord to devote to the whole of this iutiele, with simil - 's- 

sa^es, taken from book^ written since the year ISOO, We ob- 
serve that these writers soim-tlnu-s unwarily i’ail into lairci L!a- 
rendon’" line of arifunient, which is oiitin ly inconsistent w uh 
their own. Mr Le Mesurior informs &c, ]). 2 

tliat from the end of the eleventh ci'ntury to the miiUl' t'.i the 
sixleentli, ‘ there wms imt, :i> Ise heiieves, a hi-i .ji; in tlie church 
‘ that presanu'd to advance a word against tlio km;r-iie]; -inj; 
^ mul kin^ killing* doctrine ; aiul imndred'^ wrote in ‘•up* • of 

‘ it.’ Another labourer in the same vineyanl, iiowever, - , 
to give a somcwlu^t dilKiant account tlie stale of puble- * I- 
iiion during the middle ages. Tie* 'c-ilowing passage occm-- in 
an aiKHiymous pain[)hk't, called (^illufla Kf'/\nr//ation^ wlneli 
was pubiished in the year 18().*>, p. l‘J. ‘ At present, the W|hg 
‘ of England is tlu supreme head af llu- thuveh, as wel' as of 

* the state. l!is su|)rem:icy, as luad ol lie- ehiir h, is 

* nized by a \a’ iety ol' statiitt s ' /' zZ/c/;/ old as the ihnn^t 

^ J{}^h oj Ld'xard the ' 
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T^ese gentleirten have the faculty of blowing hot and cold 
with th^i^ame breath. When it is their object to render C^ho- 
iics odious in the eyes of Protestants, thc^ represent all miti- 
gated sentiments respecting the Papal authority, as modern in- 
novations, adopted merely for the purpose of rendering <that au- 
tljority somewhat less terrible in Protestant countries. Oti the 
other hiinil, when they wish to prove that the system of Hen- 
ry VIII. derived support from tlic example of some of the most 
illustrious of hih predecess<ft»s> they magnify c’^^ry instance of 
resistance to the tyranny and extortion of the Popes, into a to- 
% d renunciation of their authority. 

It is not our intention to undertake the discussion of these 
thread-bure controversies, which ai'e treated with contempt in 
every country except our own, and which we firmly believe will 
be nearly forgotten in England befoie the year 1S20. It may 
not, however, be superfluous, for the information of some of 
our reatlers, to give a short account of the ^ famous king-depos- 
ing and kiiig-ki]Jii]g doctrine, ’ which we have mentioned more 
than once in the coursc^f this article. 

The right of the See of Rome to depose heretical princes, is 
founded upon two propositions, which ought to be separately 
considered. * The first proposition is, that the people of every 
country have the right of resisting, and even of deposing their 
sovereign, if such resistance be necessary to the presci’vatioii of 
the established religion. Wo believe this proposition to be 
true : But, whether it be true or false, those who do not admit 
the truth of it have no alternative, except to allow that the re- 
ligion of die country ought to depend entirely on the caprice 
ot the sovereign for the time being. It must be remembered, 
that during the middle ages, the Roman Catholic religion w^as 
estjiblished throughout ail the Western world, with the excep- 
tiqjj of diat part of S))ain which was in the possession of the 
ISiobrs. The word may sound harshly in a Protestant 
car ; but, in reality, it means nothing more, in the mouth of a 
Catholic, than a Chiistian who believes the Roman C'atholic 
religion to be false ; perhaps to be blasphemous and idolatrous. 
Iin the dark ages, when religious zeal was much stronger than 
it is at present, it was not supposed that the defence and pro- 
tection 


J^eUarminHs dc Snrrmo Poniffi^e^ Lib. V. cap. 7. ‘ Non licet 
‘stranis tolciare Kegem infidelcm aut haereticum, si ille co- 
pertraliere subditos ad suani ha^rcsiin, \el infidelitatera. At 

♦ judicorc^ a'^ Rex pcrtiahat ad hjeresini, nccnc, pertinet ad Pon- 

* tifibepm, cui est commissa cura religionis. Ergo l\aitificis est juT 
f dicare, regem esse deponjndum vel non deponendum, ^ 
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tection of the CadK>lic religion, which was held ^i||t 
important fimction of the Sovereign, could be 
to a person who believed that religion to be a masa of supen^ 
tion and error* For this reason, it was conceived to be a fun- 
damentid daw of eve^ Catholic kip^om, that a heretic was 
not capable of inheriting or of retaining the crown. As the 
modern principle of toleration was entirely unknown in those 
time$, we must not wonder that a favfMirer of heretics, that is 
to say, of the declared enemies of what was commonly held to 
be the true religion, was regarded nearly in the same light as 
a heretic. 

It may be observed, too, that those persons who declaim itr 
the loudest terms against the truth of the proposition laid down 
in the preceding paragraph, are equally ready with the rest of 
mankind to act Upon it, when they find it expedient to do so. 
In England, for instance, before tlie Revolution, it was con- 
siderecl as an article ol faith, that it is not lawful, on any pre- 
tence whatever, to take up arms against a lawful sovereign ; 

‘ not for the maintenance of the lives and liberties of ourselves 
‘ or others ; nor for the defence of religion ; nor for the pre- 
‘ servation of a church or state ; jfio, nor yet, if that couki be 
‘ imagined possible, for the salvation of a soul; wo, not Jor the 
♦ redemption oj the *mhole * Tins kind of language, 

which was as common in tlie mouths of the Tillotsons and 
Burnets, f as of tlie Sprats and CrewCs, did not prevent the 
English nation from receiving with open arms a foreign prince, 
who invaded the country for the avowed purpose of resisting 
by force the daily attacks wliich the King was making on the 
establishcil religion. In our opinion, those persons who fairly 
and openly inform their Sovereign what he may expect, if he 
transgresses tlie just luiuts of his authority, are much less dan- 
gerous enemies to him, than those who unint^tionally tempt 
nim to his ruin by pompous theories of obedience, wnicli are 
sure to vanish into air, os soon as the hour is come for putting 
them in practice. No nation which is strongly attached to the 
established religion ever did, or ever will, suffer the prince to 
tamper with it at his pleasure. We may add, that the pro-* 
perty and privileges of the clergy will always be considured by 
themselves as an essential part of the estabii»»hcd religion ; ana 

that 

- 

^ Bishop Sanderson, quoted by Sacheverell’d couiiatl, TUttls, 
V. p. 735. 

f A specimen of Tillotson*s language on this 
given hereafter. It is diflicult to acquit liini, aud 
quit Burutt, of gross prevaricaticoi on the 
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thaf if U)^ clergy arc popular, the l.-iify viill alwr’yb as<;iVt them 
in tl>e defiance ol lheir riirjjts ngainst the ttMnponil sovereign, 
I'he second pn)position tliat tlie Pope is tlie sole judge of 
all matters apperlfliuing to rehidoii ; and thet in all doubtful 
»*asoH, both of belief and ol* praetico, it is the duty of all Ca*- 
to a) ply to him lor inrornwtion, ami to submit blindly 
1(» ji's deeJ'-ions. Iji otlier woids, the Pope is the absolute mo- 
fni(h of the Cntliol.c Chmxh. Fioin this proposition, it was 
)uleiTed by tlie Po])es and their flatterers, that it vas part of 
iho ofiico of tlie Pope to determine, IVoiu the paiticnlar eir- 
< UTii'-Ijinees <>r the case, wlittlie** resistance tf) the Prince was 
zjeecs^ar'v to tlio pjvseivation of religion. This j)U)]>asiti()n is 
fo egiicfibh* to the Conit (*f Rome, that ve (h uhf not that Mr 
Le M<'smit*r and several ollur uriters, who h?i\e liiboun d so 
^ll•^'nr’( Msly to coiivince tlie English and Irish ('atlx/iics that it 
is the true doctrine of tlmir ( iiurili, would receivt* soiui* dis- 
linguishing niaik of the la\oiir of that Court, if it wtre re- 
e^tabiidied in its ancient spli’iidour. For our own parts, how^- 
ev(‘r, we know’ of no other n lu'e of asc^n raining whetluT (a- 
t!u<’ics believe tlie Po])e to be the absol nt monarch (m tlreir 
Churdi, llian In observing tjtc degree of < bedJence which tlxy 
aelualiy pay to liini : and we advice thof.e jxrsons who really 
widi jbr inha motion on this subju't, and wlio liave no joc.il 
ai.d pcrscaial knowledge of the state of the Papal autliority 
in Catholic eiairtii^s, to lay aside the pampliii ts of Mr Le 
sillier and !)r ^lilncr, and to betake ll<en‘sel\i‘s to the 
reading of hiilory. Me do not recornn'enil the Jii‘-l»>i*ical 
wilfiijgs either of Sir Richard Mm-grave or of Mr Plow den, 
but llioRe of almost any sober ami judiiioUft author, (‘itlier Ca- 
tli.olic or Protestant. "J ho.'-e who have not tlie 
of entering into a hihorious invest igation of the subject, will 

I u’Obahly liml, in the v’oik now before ns, a suilieient nuin- 
)ei' of facts to ronviiiee them that the notions of tlie Papal aii- 
thdity which liave been lately rp\ ived, are greatly ex.ejgcr-. 
ated. Altliongh wc think that Lord Clarendon lias failed in 
ids attempt to jwove that Ciilholies do not bclii've I'he autho- 
ritj" of the Pope to be of divine stitutioii, lie has siilfleiently 
ileinoilbtrated that the Catholics pay very 'little practical regard 
to mandates of the head of their Cliureh, except when 
mandates coincide with their own inclinations. 

J[n what we have lately said respecting tlie deposing pow er of 
Pope, we have supposed the Roman Ciitholic religion to he 
file established religion of the country. W’e shall speak after- 
wards of the attacks of the Hce of Rome on Protestant I Vinces. 

We now reejuest the reader to turn back to p. 4<36, and per- 
use Lord CJarciidow's bill of indictment against the Poi>e in 

hisL 
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his own wouls. Adniittinp; the facts upon which this kcrusa^ 
lion is foundetl to be true, n(>thing can be more vulj:>ajr and uil^ 
j)biloH)phical than I^ord Clarendon^s application of them. With ' 
the assistance of Ba^^le's Dictionary and the Biographia Brt-» 
iannivQy we could easily compile atulky collection of the livcii 
of wicktd men named Johriy to w^hich wc niipfht subjoin an eX- 
liortation to all parents not to suffer their children to be bap- 
tized by that abominable name. Perhaps Sir John Sinclair, 
Mr Join) Reeves, Mr John Bowles, Mr John (iilford, or some 
other person interested in supporting the honour of the name, 
might endeavour to demonstrate, that most of the crimes com- 
miUrd by the J<'hns, had arisen from tlie depravity of human 
iiature; and that the Richards and Thomases were, upon the 
wliolc, not a gi'cat deed more virtuous. In the same spirit, we 
luu'e many histories of the Prcshj^tcrians and Inde])enclents, 
composed by iutem})eralc members of the Church of Engflaucl, 
— and of Protestants in general, composed by int< mj^erate mem- 
bers of the Church of Roiiie ; the olfjett of all wliich histories 
is to demonstrate, that the sects .igainst which they are direct- 
i‘il (uight to be exterminated from the face of the earth; and 
the ceitaiu offtci is to provoke rocrijiiination, and to furnish 
nialiiiaLs tor the amusement and edificatitai of the enemies of 
C hui*liMuity in geiu’ral. 

Tlie truth i«, that tlie miserj wliich Lord Clarendon supposes 
to h.»vc arisen from the Papal power, arose from the ignorance, 
superstition, and fanaticism of the'dark ages; which, in all pro- 
babiiiix , would not have been loss than they were, if all the bishops 
of the Clnistiaii church had preserved a perfect eqnidity of rank. 
We see no reason tor supposing that the decline of learning and 
tnu* religion would have he*en retardcnl, if, after tlie fall of the 
Western einj)ire, the different nations which belonged to the 
Latin church had formed tbeniselvcs into separate and iiide- 
pondLiit religious communities; nor do we see thing in the 
condition of the Greek and other Oriental ebu relies, which indu- 
ces us to believe that they derived any advantage fn>m*the schisni 
whieli divided them from the communion of Rome. We readily 
mliiiil, that the Protestant churclus which were ffmndcd in the 
'si\le< nth century, derived great advantages from their separa- 
tion horn the See of Rome ; but we attribute those advantages, 
not to the sepai’ation itself, but to the circumstance of its having 
taken pbee in a leari^ecl and inquisitive age, and ha\ing bec’^ 
ucci>rnpariied by great and important alterations both in tlie 
clocirine and the discipline of the Church. 11' the Chiirch of 
Ihigland had assumed her iiidepcmdence in die rcigri of Heiir^ 
instead of that of Henry VIII, perhaps her preiieut Condi- 

tioilf 
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tioii would heivc resembled that of the cUiircb of Muscovy. If 
the cbildreti of Henry VIII, had iimtatetl their father, in re- 
taining nearly the whole of Popery^ except llic authority of the 
Pope, we should have tliought the abrognfion of the payment 
of fir^t fruits and tenths to the See of Rome, very dearly pu]> 
chased, at the <'xpeiise of the miseries of the last years ot‘ that 
execrable tyrant. * 

In our opinion, the most substantial inconvenience which a- 
rises born the aiitliority of the Pope, and, indeed, the only otie 
of considerable jnaipntude, is its tendency to perpetuate the 
corruptions which Protestants *impiite to the Roman Catliolic 
religion. What w^c consider as an inconvenience, however. 
Catholics naliirally consider as an advantage. They maintain, 
that, setting aside all consideration of the divine institution of 
tiu Papacy, the unity of the cliurch, as they understand that 
uiiity, could not subsist, if the papal authority were destroyed : 
— and here it may not be amiss to add a short explanation of 
the sense in which the unity of the Church is commonly under- 
stood by Catholics. 

Catholics lielieve, that the Catholic or Universal Church is a 
society of divine institution, of winch it is the duty of all Chris- 
tians to be members, and which is composed of a number of 
smaller societies, callcxl particular churches. It is not material 
to the pre-^ent question, whether, by particular churches, we 
understand national churches, as the Churches of France, Spain, 
and England ; or societies of Christians, each governed by one 
bisbop, as tlie Churches of Pans, 'Folcdo, and Canterbury. 
The latter is the proper and ancient accejitation of the term. 
The unity of the Catliolic chinch consists in the agreement of 
particular cliurchcs, not in iites and ceremonies, which are ad- 
mitted to be of inferior importance, but in doctrine and govern- 
ment, which are the essentials of Christianity. Two particular 
chilli lies which compel their members to profess opfiosite doc- 
trines, and which refuse to hold fraternal communion with eacli 
other, cannot both be members of the Catholic church. The 
same assertion may be made, a Jortiou, of two particular church- 
es which excommunicate and anathematize each other. The 
Church of Spain, for instance, pronounces the Church of Eng- 
land to be borctieal and scbismatical. The Church of Englanil, 
on the other liand, charges the Church of Spain, in common 
with all the diurclies of Uie Roman communion, with blasphe- 
my 


* 'fhe payments of all sorts which the Pope received from France, 
amounled to less than 16 , 000 /. per annuniy on an average of 
jeoTb ending 176 b. DiilIos., F oyage ea Italic^ p. 4‘0- 
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my and idolatry. * Whetlier these mutual accusations be true 
or false, it is quite obvious, tliat the churches which bring 
them against each other, cannot both be members of the Ca^ 
tholic Church, according to the preceding description of it. 

Such being the notion which the Catholics entertain respect- 
ing the unity of the Catholic Church, it remains to inquire, how 
that unity is to be preserved, w'hen the unity of the state is dis- 
solved, and the great body of Chris^tians is no longer subject to 
one Sove*reign. It is contended by all Catholics, and admitted 
by many Protestants, f that, in the present state of the woi Id, 
tlie unity of the Church, in the Catholic sense, can only be 
mainfained by the adoption of some common tribunal, en- 
trusted with a certain degree of jurisdiction over all particular 
churches. Whether this tribunal be composed of one person, 
or of many — wliether it be called Pope, or General Council, it 
must necessarily be deemed a foreign jurisiliclion, and an iiivii- 
sion of the rights of the Sovereign, as those rights aic under- 
stootl by Lord Clarendon, aiul by many other writers. 

No person ulio is acc[iuintetl with the licat and pardon \\ith 
wliich many controveisics liave been canied ou, even in modern 
times, vvitl]in the pale of the Cliuich of Rome, can doubt, that 
if })articular churches iji that communion enjoyed the same in- 
dependence on all other churches, which Protestant churches 
enjoy, every Catholic countiy uoukl long ago have erected ma- 
ny doctriiK*s into articles ol‘ hutli, in acldition to those points 
on which all Catlioiics are agreed. Nothing but the prudence 
and inanagcinenl of the See of Rome, and tlie neces^^ity which 
is incumbent on the l\)pe, of consulting the temper ol all the 
churches under his jurisdiction, has prevente<l I'honusin lioin 
becoming the e^tablislied religion in one country, Scotisni in a 
second, Janseuism in a tlnrd, and Molinism in a fourth. 

Whether the Catholics are mistaken in considering unity of 
doctrine as one great cuterion of the Catholic church, is a qut's- 
tion into wliicli we do not mean to enter at present. If they 

are 

* For the blaspheinv of the ('huich of Home, see the Tliiity-Hrst 
Article of ltd igioiJu Tor hti idolatry, see the Homilies, pass/m^ anti 
the Declaration against Popery, t50 Cai. II, st. 2. 

f John Fox, the Martyrologist, was of opinion, that if the Pope 
could be picvailed upon to turn Protestant, and to rwnounce tliose 
pretensions which are as otfensive to most Catholics as to Protest- 
ants, ‘ ids opposers should not, refuse but that some one man may 
‘ luv e the pnucipall place of couusell and government m the Church - 

* affairs, as being a tiling, which would have many conveniences iii 

* it, when it might be done With secuiity. ' See his Me, prefixed 
t9 his Acts and Monuments. 
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are in an error, every person wlio Ims any tincture of tlieolo- 
gy will admit, that their erro*' is a \cry ancicait and respf ctabic 
one, and that the measures wliich lliey take to preserve that 
unity, ore entillc'd to some* iiKhd/»enee even from lliose who dis- 
cern the fiillaey of the system. 

Those consi<h'ratioiis, liowcver, do not seem ever to have oc- 
curred to Lord Clarendon. If J\c suspected that the authority 
of the See of Koine has any tendency to preserve unity amtut^ 
Catholics, lie acted wisely in concealing his sus]>icions, as lie 
was wrilin^y a hook for the information of Calliolics. A Pro- 
testant dissenter may he convinced in his own mind, that the 
Test and Corporation acts are the great s'deguards of the 
Church of England. It, however, lie is pleading for tlie alire- 
gation of those laws, he will carthii^y abstain from revenlin .' his 
])rivate opinion of the consecjuonces to be cx})e(‘tcd Iroin tliat 
mea-vure. This species ol wi^d-'in is not possessed by our friend 
Mr Le Mesiirier, wIk'sc words v.e suli./nn. 

‘ If they [the Catliolics ) conid be brought to di aniss all 

* hopes of it [the n'aslablidinivTi of tlu' P.ipaJ siipninacvl, we 
‘ might then hvave a rc'asonable prospr'ct of slicing them unhed 

* to us, not only in alJeginnte to tin Ir Sc-vtieign, but in ivligi- 

* oils fai tin Once cut («fl[’jVom tlu* se(M)r Koine, 1 am pcrsuicied 
‘ that they could not long ]>ersi^t in tla^ nliism which separates 
‘ them from the national church.’ — trj/oas E.ruminahony 

JK fU). 

It is Lord Clarend( n’s o]<inion, that Catliolic princes, by 
ackno’W’Iedging tlie sjiiritual jin isdictioii of the Pope, dejuiv^e 
themselvi's ‘ of the better moit ty of their sovmignlt in their 

* owm dominions ’ (p. 6.) ; a eireiiiiislance which he ca>nc“ives 
to be injurious to the cause of C’hiistianily among Turks and 
Heathens. ' 

‘ And how can we reasonably hope that tho'^e great and pow^crfal 
princes, who command so much the great jr pirt of the world, will 
ever embrace the Christian faith, when they know that they are not 
ouly thereby to cease to be Mahometans, but to be INIonarchs ; ond 
adjnit another })rince to have an equal, if not superior commaMu o- 
ver their own subjects in tlieir own dominions, and must cease to be 
emperors before they can be admitted to be Christians? ’ p. 7. 

Wc know of no Ik tier mode of answering thic. question, 
thj^l by jiroducing tbe authority of anotlier vvrilcr, wdiosc kn()W'- 
letlge of the ^tate of religion in Catholic countries vva^ very ac- 
curate and extensive, and whose dislike to the Pope and all his 
works was very velieiiu'nt and sincere. 'I'he folljuing passage 
is extracted from Bishop Burnet’s Exposition of the Tliirty- 
eeveuth Article. 

‘ Upon 
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< Upon the ivhole, the power of the King in- ecclesiastic^} 

* matters among us, is expressed in this article, under those re^ 

‘ serves, and with that moderation, that no just scruple can lye 

* agaiustJt $ and it is that which all kings, even of the Roman 

* conimuuiott, do assume, and in some maces with a much more 

* unliniited authority, llie methods of managing it may oifFor 
‘ a little ; yet the power is the same,) and is bui^t upon the same 
‘ foundations. * 

As an instance of the different methods of managing tfie same 
power, we may adduce the practice of England and of Tra icc in 
the appoiTitnunt of bidiops. In hmghnul, bi'shoj)s are nomin- 
ally ('lected by the chapters of their resj)i ctive cathedrals ; wlmre- 
as ill rrance, they were, and indeed still are, nominally appoint- 
ed by tile Pope. In both eountrit^s, however, the real apfKnnt- 
nient is in the hands of the So\ ('reign. In England, the chapter 
m i\ be coinp('lkd, by legal process, to elect tlic person recom- 
mended by the King. In France, the Pope, indeed, coiil(J not 
be cast in a /.nn.iuuire; but tlie consetjaence of Ins reliiaal to 
grant bulls to the person re(onni'ended by the king, wavS an ac- 
tual schism, wliich lasted till the i\)po thought proper to yield 
to the king’s will. 

It must not be denied, that the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
Henry and Elizabeth might, with no great toiaggcratioii, 

be called ‘ tJie befter moiet> ol iheir sov(Teigiity. ’ In those 
reigns, all was swallowed up in the Crown, ‘ ic'inporals and spi- 
‘ rituals, soul, body, estates, and conscuaice. ” * That system, 
however, ha-, long betn d(^})arted from j and wc fcrvt'nti) hope 
that it will never return. It oiiginidly anise liom a lavy:! ofre- 
lig^s principle, and a seyvih' veneration lor the roval aulliority, 
which prevaiHI in Fjighnd dining the greater port of tlie six- 
twiith century, to a gi eater extent than in an^ other period of 
kOLtr history. For more than a century pa'^t, the king of Great 
Britain, with inaginriccj'l ecclesi «s»ic il titles, has had l<^ss power 
in ecclesiastical matters, and less inliuencc over the clergy olf tile 
established n'iigion, than nnst European ptinees, eillier Catho- 
lic or Protestant. H's influtnee over tlie clergy is f'lmdetl ai- 
mt'St entirelv on the pow'er which he enjoys of nominating to 
the bishoprics, and to many other of the greater benidiceft. Thi* 
power is enjoyed by several Cadtolic princes ; for ins. ance, by 
tlie kings of France btdbre the revolution, in a much more aiu- 
pl( dc'gree than by the king of Great Britaiit. 

It may be observed, that no prince has ever pr nnanently re-* 
jeeted the authority of the Pope, w'Jthout making otlier consi- 
derable , 

♦ Lord Moles wortli's Account olDeiimark, p. i6f), e<i« 
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clcrable innovations in tlie constitution of the church. When 
the breach has not been i*endercd irreparable by the institution 
of new articles of faith, it has always been closed again» after a 
certain time, with the full consent of all parties. Since it has 
been discovered, that Protestant princes are as far from being 
absolute masters of the consciences of their subjects os Catholic 
pi inces, few princes of either persuasion have felt much solici- 
lutle resfXH'ting a power which our author considers as ‘ the 
belter moiety of tlieir sovereignty. * It is amusing to consider 
the extreme anxiety of some subjects, to preserve entire to their 
sovereign an authority of w Inch the prince himself is totally re- 
gardless. 

Whenever tire tide of public opinion has run in favour of al)- 
solute monarchy, it lias been usual among Protestants to repre- 
sent the lloinaii Catholic religion as unfavourable to the power 
of princes. Sir Simon 1 larcourt, for instance, in his speech in 
defence of Sacheverell, stigmatizes resistance to princes as * a 
doctrine of the Church of liome. ’ * On the other hand, when 
llic love of liberty is prevalent among Protestants, jx>pery and 
slavery are represented as twin sisters. In our oj'iinion, both 
representations are extravagant; and if the Grand Turk is reid- 
ly disposed to embraceJChvistianity, it is not very material, as 
far as h^s authority is concerned, whether he adopts the Catho- 
lic or the Protestant persuasion. 

In the opinion of Lord Clarendon, the authority of the Pope 
the principal obstacle to the reconciliation of the Catholic 
and Protestant churches, so as to enable all good ("hristians * to 
pray lor and with one anotlicr. ’ Protestants will not consent 
to returfi to tbeii’ fuicient subjection to the l*opc ; and ther^re 
tlic first article of the treaty of union must be, that the Flpal 
jurisdiction be abolished. Lord Clarendon observes, that tlic 
Popes are aware of this delerminatiou on the part of the Pro- 
testants, and therelbre exert all their influence to prevent sue' 
a treaty from being even taken into consideration. If tliis im- 
pediment 

* State Trials, V. p. 713. See also Tfllotson’s Letter to Lord ^ 
Russel, quoted in the same trial, p. 737. ‘ Your Lordship’s opinion 

* [of die lawfulness of resisting the prince for tlie preservation of the 

* constitution] is contrary to the declared doctrine of all Protestant 

* Churches ; and though some pardcular persons have taught other- 
‘ wise, yet they have been contradicted herein, and condemned for 

* it, by the generality of Protestants. I beg your Lordship to con- 

* slder, how it will agree with an avowed asserting of the Protestant 

* religion, to go contrary to the general doctrine of ProtesUnu.. * 
The letter is dated July 20th, 1683. 
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pediment wcte removed, the noble author ajlptots to Ijelieve 
that the peace of the Christian church might easily be restored* 

* For neither of the churches believe, that thhre Is no doctrine in 
either which may not be better explained* and that there are noc 
many other particulars, both In discipline, and practice, which may 
not altered or departed from, for me satisfaction of sUch a consi- 
derable body of good christiails as woiild thereby be reconciled to 
one congregation, and one communion. And this would easily be 
done, if sovereign princes would i^indicate theit oWn authority and 
supreme jurisdiction ; and, by national CountiiU, take care for the 
settling dl matters pertainiii^ to the chutch in their own dominions^ 
which, by Correspondence with the like national councils tinder the 
neighbouring ptincef will, without any difficulty, sever wbat is of 
the essence of religion from what may in the practice of it bfe per- 
mitted, ' &c. p* 680. 

An ignorant reader would hardly suppose, that the writbr of 
these words, which are so full of moderation and conciliation, 
had contributed, in a very eminent degree, perhaps in a greater 
degree than any other man who ever exist^, to the perpetua- 
tion of the bitterest animosities among Christians, who were sub- 
jects of the same prince, and who acknowledged that their dif- 
ferences of opinion did not extend to articles (]f faith, and the 
essentials of religion. * The real fact is, that Lord Clarendon^; 
notwithstanding his animosity against the Pope, had no dislike 
to the Roman Catholic religion in general; and perhaps was 
more desirous of weakening than of strengthening the Protestant 
interest, as it is called, in the general aiikirs of Europe* Such 
feelings naturally arise out ot the principles of the Laudiaii 
school, in which he had been educated. It is one of the lead- 
ing tenets of that school, that those points in which the Church 
of England agrees with the Church of Rome, and differs from 
the foreign Protestant Churches, are more essential US true 
Christianity, than those in which all Protestant Churches, in- 
cluding the Church of England, arc united against tlie Church 
df Rome. In other words, a Roman Catholic is, upott the 
whole, a better Christian than a Presbytei inn. We cannot gtve 
a stronger example of Lord Clarendoii^s Laudianism, than the 
. manner in which he mentions the great Gusuvus Adolphus in 
the following sentence. 

< The bladcest action, and surely the lealst UposcoUcal, thafe^Un- 
happy Pope (Urban VIILj Was guilty of, was, that when the vic- 
torious King of Sweden, of who^ the world had scarce ever h< ard 

VOL XIX. Ho. ^8. . Cr g beh^re< 

♦ See Loid Clarendon’s observations on ‘ the unhappy policy of 
« making conressioas to the Uiise^ters, * in the cohiinU^n of hill 
Life, p. U8- Fol, 
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before, had covered all Germany with blood and slaughter, and by 
Mre and sword wrought a greater devastation, almost to desolation, 
than hath ever been produced amongst Christians by a war between 
them : This successor of St Peter, whose office and peculiar obliga- 
tion they pretend is to root out all heretics, and by right or wrong 
to remove all obstructions which hinder the growth or improvement 
of Catholic religion, refused to give the Emperor and Catlwlic party 
any assistance in money, of which he was known to have abundance, 
and the other to want nothing else. ’ ♦ p. 55& 

Wlien k is considered, how little success has attended every 
attempt to unite asny two Protestant sects, we cannot accede to 
Lord Clarendon’s supposition, tlwt tlic dowiifal of the Pope 
wouhl contribute materially to the reconciliation of Hrotestants 
niui Catholics, who diflSbr in opinion upon so many points of 
the highest importance. The correspondence between Wake 
and Dupin, part of whicli is printed at tlie end of Maclaine's 
translatiorr or Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, sufficiently de- 
monstrates, that the most lukewarm Cadiolics will never consent 
to abandon all the distinguishing tenets of their religion, how- 
ever strongly they may be inclined to break with the court of 
Rome, 

The mention of national councils in a passage wliich vre have 
lately quoted, arnl a paragraph in the concluding chapter of the 
book, entitlcfl on the margin, Nafioiial Councils the best Consn^^ 
ator^ of Christian Religion^ prove that Lord Clarendon enter- 
tained a higher opinion of lire prudence and moderation of those 
assemblie:^, than experience appears to justify. The synod of 
Dordrecht, the ruilioiial synods of the French' Protestants, and 
the factious convocations in the reign of Queen Anne, show how 
little such mebtings contribute to tlie peace either of tlie Church 
or of the State. National councils of the established religion 
seem to be entirely laid aside in every Christian country, in 
which the power of calling them, or, at least, of preventing 
them from being hekl, is possessed by the Sovereign. CathoUa 
princes, in particular, have generally found the l?bpe to be motif 
tractable and manageable than a synod composed of their owir 
subjects. 

Whatever 

• The Popes have seldom been particularly well inclined to give 
assistance to their friends in hard cash. Like the infernal deities in 
JEschylus, afMivovg ^ f446t6wt. There is, indeed, a kind of 

paper money, called Indulgences, which was formerly in great re- 
pute, and of which the Popes, tp do them justice, hare never been 
niggardly. The credit of this currency, however, was so much 
ahaken by a kind of Bullion Committee, of which one Martin Luther 
was chairman^ that there has been very little demand for it during 
4he two last centuries. 
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Whatever il] effect may arise from the conSict of ecdesiasti* 
cal and secular jurisdiction, in countries in whk^ die authority 
of the Pope is recognized by law, we arfe unable to perceive that 
any considerable inconvenience results from that authority, in 
countries where it 1ms no legal existence, -except the tendency 
which it undhubtedly has, to •prevent 1)he Catholic inhabitants 
of Protestant countries from adopting the religion of the State. 
Perhaps it may be said, tliat the power of the Pope is danger- 
ous to Protestant sovereign^, from its tendency to excite revolt 
among his Catholic subjects. This objection deserves to be se- 
riously considered. 

No person can be weak and timorous enough to sUppose, that 
the Pope will ever excite Catholics to rebel against a Protestant 
Sovereign, unless he is of opinion, that there is a considerable 
probability that the rebellion will be crowned with Success. Nor 
will such Catholics, admitting them to be as devoted to the court 
of Rome os the Jesuits were, listen to the voice of their chief 
pastor, unless they are convinced that they are likely to derive 
advantage from following his advice. In every country where 
the Catholics know that they form so small and inconsiderable a 
body, as to render resistance to the government perfectly hope- 
less, it is bodi their interest and their inclination to recommend 
tliemselves to the State, and to their fellow-citizens, by their 
peaceable and loyal demeanour. As we do not ascribe any me- 
rit to this conduct in such circumstances, perhaps we may be 
allowed to say, that the English Catholics have given Htde or 
no cause of complaint to the government for the last two hundred 
years. Tlic most lion-hearth Popes know very well how to as- 
sume the meekness of lambs on proper occasions. 

On the other hand, in countries where the Catholics form so 
large and powerful a body, as to afford the prospect of success- 
ful resistance to the government, we are willing to admit, that 
the Pope will not be remiss in instigating them to try tl^e expe- 
rimont. This admission may appt'ar at first sight to be fatal to 
our cause; but we sti'cnuouriy maintain, that, in such circum- 
stances, the conduct of all sects always has been, and always will 
be, nearly the same. We except those sects, the members of 
which, from any cause, happen to be destitute of personal cou- 
rage. The patience of the Greek Christians, for instance, un- 
der the yoke of the Mahometans, must not be oscribed to the 
purity of their religious principles, but to the levity and coward- 
ice which have been inherent in them for so many ages. In 
every country which has an establisl^lied religion, the honours 
and advantages which arise from the estiblishment, are tlie na- 
tural ))roperty of the strongest sect, which, it must be remem- 

G g 2 hered, 
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bered, is not y-Iways the most numerous. Superiority of strength 
is the only real security which the established church of every 
ebuntr}^ has for the maintenance of her preeminence. If that 
^superiority be lost, she may ‘ entrench herself in parchment to 
the teeth, ’ but the Dissenters will find the proper way to attack 
her. As soon as a religious party, which has been depressed, 
discovers that, fi om the continual fluctesation of human opinions, 
and from the cliange of other circumstances, it has gained so 
great an accession of strength and popularity, to enable it to 
cope with the establislied religion, it wiH eitlier break out at 
once into open rebellion, or will begin by making a fonmil dc- 
tnand that the prerogatives of the establishment be transferred, 
either entirely or in pert, to itself. If the government does not 
^hirik proper to accede to this elemnnd, a civil war ensues; and 
the question is ultimately decided liy the sword. 

On these occasions, oaths of a)l(‘giance, declarations of loy- 
alty, and protc‘^talit>m of noiiresistaiice, are never regarded by 
large bodies of men, whose jiassions are inflamed ; nor doc‘& 
any wise government ever place the smallest reJiance upon such 
frail securities. * If any man supposes that, in this respect, 
there is any practical difference between the principles of Catho- 
lics and those of Protestants, he must have derived his know- 
ledge of those principles, not from a cool and attentive observa- 
tion of the conduct which results from them, but from the par- 
tial and ] flssionate declamations of CathoKcs against lh*otestants, 
or of ProtO'-tants against Catholics. Even those dedainiers of 
the latter class, who frighten us with the bulls and dispensations 
of the Pope, do not 'jcruple, when they arc off* their guard, to 
acknowledge, that all sects arc equally regardless oi‘ jiolitical 
oaths, w'hcn it suits their purpose to break them. The follow- 
ing interrogations are proposed by Mr Le Mesuricr. 

^ Did ever in fact atiy statesman, reasoning upon what sort of 
‘ persons were fit to be admitted to offices, lay any stress upon 
^ the oath of allegiance ? Did it ever come irito tlie contcmplatioji 
‘ of worldly politicians i Did it ever stop any man who was not 
‘ 'restrahied by other considerations ? ’ Srquet^ &c. p. 60. 

With the exception of a few pious and t onscientious persons, 
like some of the English Nonjurors, wc reply to the last ques- 
tion, Cei'tainiy not. The great body of the .facobires, who wtre 
os good Protestants as Mr Le Mesiirier himself, took, without 
hesitation, cve^ry oath which the ingenuity of tlie goveniment 
<K>uld dovish j and were certainly restreihed by no oilier cor»si- 

clcration 

* Some excellent observations on the futilit> of political oaths, 
written by Speaker Onslow, may be seen in Coxc*s Memoirs of Sir 
Uobert Walpole, 
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deration than the fear of tlie gallows, from violating those oaths 
on the first opportunity. 

As to instigation to rebellion, it will never wanting, when 
the people are prepared to receive it, in ai^ country which 
contakis &naticm priests £Uid discontented noblcb. Among the 
former order, we bog leave to di'stinguisli a very reverend pei’- 
son, John Knox by name, irom who|n the most experienced 
Jesuit might have t^n lemons in the art of preaching sedition. 
Indeed, domestic professors of this art will always be more ski!- 
fill and more successful than foreign interlopers. The emissaries 
of the court of Rome generally pcqilex and embroil the trans- 
actions with whicluthey meddle, by their endcav’t^rs to sacri- 
fice the general interest of the Catnohe cause to the private ad- 
vant igc of their master. Whoever is acquainted with the his- 
tory oi’ Innocent X. and Rinaccini, will probablj acknowledge, 
tliat the friends of the Protestant interest in IreJaruh have no 
3 cason to regret the direct interposition of the Pope in the af- 
fairs of that country. 

From the preceding comiderations arises a qiievtion of the 
greatest jiracticyil importance, on which it is not our intimtiou 
at present to enlarge What arc the best meims of prcN anting 
a wCiik sect from acquii'ini?’ strength, ami a strong sect Ironi 
subverting tlie established religion? Tlie am lent specific of 
persecution being fallen into disrepute exclusion iVoin ])oliticnl 
power, that is to say, from offices under g<)\crnincnt, i'? nov 
almost the only medicine wliith the doctor recommencls. M’o 
have great doubts of tlie efficacy of this remedy. It may, in- 
deed, diminish in a small degree the iiower oi the patient to dcj 
mischief ^ but if it increnscs, in a much greater degree, Ins jiro- 
pensity to innovation, whicli we believe to be the case, it is e- 
vident that more is iost tlian is gained by the use, or, in tl>e 
language of tlie Faculty, b\ the exhibitioii d it. 

It appears to be part of Lord Clarendon’s iilan, that the Engi** 
hsh Catholics shall not only renounce the mithorky of the Pope, 
but that they shall entrust die King with the appointment of 
thc’ir ecclesiastical superiors Alter urging the necessity of ba- 
nishing the Jesuits, he continues as follows. 

‘ Whereas Other ecclesiruSticai orders, at least particular persons 

the secular and rcgulj*r clergy, the Jesuits excepted, may be ea- 
sily found out, who are of peitceable and qniet dispositions, v Uo 
vull give that security to the state for their obedience which can be 
desired, and renounce any otlier dependence upon any superior, but 
such as the King shall appoint to govern over them. ’ p. (3. 

This paragraph affords a striking spec imon of the altoratioTi 
which has taken place in the opinions yi' FnL,]]shinen on the 
<:nbject of religious liberty since ffie reign of Charles II. At 

present, 
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present, the most inconsiderable sect of Protestant dissent^ 
would strenuously resist any attempt on the part of governmcait 
to interfere with its religious concerns j and it seems, indeed, to 
be admitted by the goveimment, that every sect which is deprived 
of the ailvantages of an establishment, is fairly entitled to the 
liberty of managing its own concerns in its own way. Even the 
measure of the Veto^ as it is called, is merely urged as a pre- 
servative against foreign influence, which Lord Clarendon sup- 
posc'^ to be extinguished in a more direct and effectual manner. 
In all probability, the noble author believed that society could 
not exist under the system of ecclesiastical police which has pre- 
vailed in England for an hundred and twenty years. Under 
the present government of France, the ecclesiastical administra- 
tion of ever}’ sect is so organized, as to make its ministers the 
mere tools and creatures of the Crown. 

When Loid Clarendon invites the Catholic subjects of Pro- 
testant princes to break off their connexion with the See of Rome, 
it will naturally be expected, that some advantage will* be pro- 
posed to them as the price of their compliance. A paragraph 
to that effect occurs (p. 708, 700), the marginal abstract of 
which is as follows : When foreign jurisdiction is excluded ^ 
those who differ from the established religion of the State may 
be safely admitted to the common privileges of subjects* What 
these privileges were, in the opinion of the author, may admit 
of some doubt. Unfortunately the text of his work is still more 
obscure than the margin, 

‘ If the authority of sovereign princes were thus vindicated with- 
in their several dominions, — princes would then easily agree what 
indulgence they would allow to such other subjects, who are of a 
contrary religion to what is established by their laws, when they 
might grant such an indulgence without any danger to the peace of 
their dominions. * p. 708, 

Such language is very vague and general. Even at^present, 
fierce verbal disputes fretj^uenily take place, whether, by the 
common privileges of subjects, we ought to understand any 
thing more than that political $ituatipn which Jews occupy in 
England, and Christians in Turkey. 

It has long been our opinion, that the condition of Catholics 
in Protestant countries has very seldom been materially aff*ected 
W the mere apprehension of their attachment to the Church of 
Rome. The contrary opinion, indeed, is frequently inculcated, 
particidarly in books written since the ancient doettine of reli- 
gious persecution has become too odious to be openly taught or 
avowed. The severities which Protestants formerly exerciseit 
.;iowards Catholics, appear to us to have arisen from the same 
potives as the severities which Catholics exercised towards Pro- 

fostantsij 
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testnrtts j tliat is to say, from religious bigotry imd {political »*• 
riimosity. The supremacy of the Pope is a cottvenidit locm in 
the liand of Protestants, because the CathoKcs cannot reitort to 
it. It is, hoa-’cver, of little consequence to CatboHcs, whether 
Protestants have a decent pretext for treating tliem with rigour, 
provided they are Certain that the removal of tlie pretext would 
not ameliorate their condition^ Till within the last hundred 
years, there wore veiy few Protestant countries in which die 
exercise of any rehgion was pemiitteti, excqyt the established 
religion. In Scotland, for instance, in the year 1703, a bill 
was introduced into Parliament for the toleration of all Protest- 
hnts ; against which a strong remonstrance was made by the 
General Assembly of the Churdi, concluding with these words ; 

‘ That they were persuaded that, to enact a toleration for 

* those of the £pisc(^l way, {yohich God of hts injimie metcy. 

*• avert would be to establish iniquity by a law, and would 
^ bring upon the promoters thereof, and their iamilies, the 
^ dreadful guilt of all those sins and pernicious effects that might 
^ ensue thereupon. * * 

The bill was accordingly lost ; and the toleration did not take 
phice till after the Union, when the >oice of the General As- 
sembly was disregarded by the British Paihamcnt. Long since 
that tame, an avowed &cinian would have been piosecuted 
with the utmost rigour m almost every Protestant country. 
We mention these filings meiely to show, that if Protestants 

will 

* See Reply to the Rev, Dr CampbeWs R'indicatwn, &c., by Jo- 
seph Stock, D. D. (afterwards Bishop of Killalla) p. 62. The same 
author says (p- 53) : ^ Let any man show me where Presbyte- 

* rians had the power to persecute, and I will undertake to show 

* him that they wanted not the will. ' It must be remembered, that 
the French Protestant Church, by far the most illustrious of all the 
Protestant Churches, except the Church of England, was Presby- 
jterian. If die French Presbyterians were only restrained by the 
want of power from persecuting the Catholics, why is the persecu- 
tion of tliose Presbyterians by the Cadiolics imputed as a particular 
fault to the Roman Catholic religion ? And here we beg leave to 
observe, that one instance of moderation and gentleness in the con- 
duct of those who have power in their hands, weighs much more 
with US than fifty violent and acrimonious declamations against into- 
lerance, proceeding from persons who either are actually suffering 
persecution, or, at least, have no power to persecute others, 

the writings of our friend Mr le Mesurier, for example, we observe 
an intolerant love of toleration, which reminds us of a letter in 
Swift’s Examiner, in which the Examiner is told, that he deserves 
to have his throat cut, * at aU sUch enemies to moderation shonl# 
Ike served. * No. 28. 
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•will not tolerate e^cli other, it is idle to assign the supremacy 
of the Pope the reason of their not tolerating Catliolics. In 
tolerant eotmtries, Catholics have, upon the whole, fared near- 
ly as well as di^ssenting Protestants, Where any considerable 
ciflhrcnce has been made, it may be attributed to many other 
with greater probability than to fear of the Popct We 
may name, for instance, the great and fundanientul diversity 
of relh^ious opinion ; the resentment excited by past ii\jurics \ 
the jealousy caused by the power of the Catholics, either in the * 
ciiuntry or in the general affairs of Europe j and, above all, 
the apprehensions arising ftom tlie consciousness of possessing 
something, fo which the Catholics believe themselves to have u« 
tit&. The last consideration alone will account for the 
whole of the penal code of Ireland. 

The event which Lord Clarendon so earnestly desired, 
tiially took place in the United Netherlands some jears after 
liis death. The mnjoiity of the Catholics of that country, who 
w’cre Jiinscnisis, (junriellod with the Pope, and erected an iii- 
dt pendent hurarchy of their own, umlcr a titular Archbishop 
of Utrecht. We are not aware that the Government took any 
pans to perpetuate the schism, by extending pi ivileges to the 
Jansi'nist pnity, which were withheld from those Catholics who 
adhered to the authority of the Pope. 

In England, it has been customary, ever since the l>egin- 
nuig of the lloibniiatioii, to Miidicate tli.' severe laws w'hich 
have bt'en made against the Catholics, by attributing them to 
the apprehensions entcrtainc'd of the machinations of the Pope. 
Here we beg leave to inquire, whether, if tlie Catholics had 
renounced their connexion with the Sec of Rome, they would 
bav^ boen permitted, in the reign of Elizabeth, to exercise 
tlicilVteligion in peace ? We Ix'lieve that no person, who is 
acquainted with the principles of that age in general, anti of 
that reign in particular, ^ will answer our qut'stion in the af- 
firmative. 


♦ Li/e of Lord Burgh/et/^ in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosay p. 
ed. 1779. * He held, there cold he no government where there was 
f division. And that s^U^e cold never be in safety, where there \eaa 
^ tolleration of twq religions. For there is no qnmytie so great as 
t that for rehgion. And they that differ in the service of God, can 
< never agree in the service of their contrie. ’ In the fame manner, 
Bacon,^ in Cert(i^ Ob^enviUon^ T^nde upo7i a Lif)el published this p?p- 
soit 1S92, written principally for the purjjose of vindicating 

^ the sanguinary proceedings against the Catholics, treats the per* 
,^i^ion df tile etcerciso of* two religions as * a dangerous indulgence 
and toleration. ’ In his opinion, the greatest indulgence w hich 
gy\'«nuncnt evn safyly' shoyr, fc to Ije satisfied witli enforcing ex^ 
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firmativc. The example of the Puritans pirom( little tb^ 

Catholics would have ffained by any concgasioll^ ^ 

plete conii)rmity to the establish^ religion. Whiitever tran-» 
quillity they enjoyed under Elizabeth, is to be iitfributed* not 
to the tolerant spirit of the government, but to the l^xibility 
of their own religious principfes, which permitted them to join 
in that mode of worship which wae cfetnhlished by law. 

In die two following reigns, the severities which the Ca- 
tholics endured, were occasioned partly by the misconduct of 
«;onic of their own body, in which the Court of Rome had 
no share, and principally, by the relentiess blgafry of the 
i^uritans, who persecuted the CathoKcs, not as bad sub- 
jects, but as bad Christians. When it is considered tliat die 
i’untans entertained notions respecting the subjection of the 
cImI to tlie ecclesiastical power, which had hardly been heard 
of in Europe since the twelfth century, it will not be supposed 
tJiat they were very solicitous that the King should not be de- 
piivtd of * the better moiety of his sovereignty.’ After the 
fill of the monarchy, the Catholics were protecttnl from the 
fury of tlie Prt^bb^leiiiuib by Cromwell, the father of toleration 
in England. The conduct of the C'atholics on diat ocaision 
is attributeil to them as a ci'imc by Lord Clarendon, in the fol- 
lowing parenthesis. 

* During 

tcrior conformity to the established religion, ‘ withcart entering itt- 
‘ to, and sifting into mens’ consciences, when no overt scandal is 
‘ given, ^ That is to say, if men wiU go regularly to chutch, and 
will abstain from writing or speaking against the religion of the 
State, the government need not be \ery strict in inquiring into thow 
private thoughts. More than this, Bacon thought, c^d not be 
granted w ith safety to the State. Such were the opinions pf latitu* 
dmarian st*itesmen and philosophers. It will not be supposed that 
theologians were 'more tolerant. See, for instance, in Lelond’s His- 
tory of Ireland (II. p, 4-8^2), a paper drawn up by Archbishop 
Usher, in the year 16:2(5, and entided, T/ie Judgment diverse rf 
the Archbishops and JJi&hops Ireland concerning Toleration ^ Re- 
ligion. In this paper, the toleration of Popery w call^ * a grievous 

* sin, by which we render ourselves accessory to all their supersti- 

* tions, idolatries, and heresies.* It is amusiiig to compare this 
kind of language with that which may be found in the bool^ of the 
present dar. ‘ The Church of England, * according to Mr Le 
Mesurier [Serious Emminationf p* 12), ‘ being equally aveisa 

* to persecuting, as to being persecuted, has altva^s been g&xd to 

* grant to all sects ^ that toleration which she could never 

‘ from Romish priests, Or Romish governors. ’ Our respaet ibr Mr 
Le Me^rier’s private character prevents us from suspegwi^ that h© 
V os not in earnest in making the preceding assertion. 
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• During whiicdl rime [the exile of Charles II.] his Roman Catho- 
lic subjects, two or three persons of honour only excepted, shewed 
""very little a^Tection to him, but applied themselves to Cromwell and 
those in power, that they might live quietly under that government* 
which they were willing to submit to, and to give any security for 
their obedience. ' p. 704*.' 

From tlie Restoration to tlic Revolution, the remains of Puri- 
tanism, and the manifest leaning of the Court towards Popery, 
are sufficient to account for the animosity of the people against 
the Catholics. After the Revolution, which was secretly pro- 
moted by the Pope himself^ the Catholics were considered by 
the goveninicnt in no other light than as an inconsiderable 
branch of the Jacobite party, the great strength of whicli lay 
within the pale of the Established Church. As the new govern- 
ment w as convinced, that the dread of Popery was the great ob- 
stacle to the restoration of the exiled family, we must not won- 
der that the Whig statesmen did not neglect the proper means 
of keeping alive that dread in the iniiids of the people. It is 
with great truth of painting that Swift, in his Essaij on the Fates 
0/ Cltrgyinerij among tlie thriving arts of an unprincipled Low- 
church divine, enumerates his ‘ dreadful apprehensions of Po- 
* pery. ’ As far, however, as was consistent with the necessity 
of keeping up this spirit, the Whigs were sufficiently willing to 
comprehend the Catholics within the effects of their principle of 
genera! toleration. Upon the whole, since the Revolution, the 
Catholics have had more reason to complain of the Tories than 
of the Whigs. * 

Since the extinction of the hopes and pretensions of the 
House of Stuart, a considerable progress has been made, with 
the full concurrence of government, towards the assimilation of 
the political condition of the Catholics with that of the Protes- 
tont Dissenters. The Catholics, indeed, are still excluded from 
Parliament, which is open to Protestant Dissenters. The 
English Catholics are also liable to be deprived, by any one of 
the candidates, of the privilege of voting at elections. These, 
however, and several other disabilities under which the Catho- 
lics still labour, and from which the Protestant Dissenters are 

released. 

Sob, for instance, in Burnet’s History of his Own Ttmcy ( III. p. 
^16, ed. 17.53, the manner in which King William was compelled 
to give way to the Act 11. and 12. Will. III. cap. 4>., in order to 
satisfy the Tories that he was not * a Papist, or, at least, a favourer 
‘ of popery. * Swift, in several parts of his writings, reproaches the , 
Whigs for their lenity towards the Catholics, and exults in compar- 
ing tne diffetent conduct of his own party, while they were^in pow- 
er. Passages to that effect may be seen in The Presbi/terian*s Plec^ 
^ Merit^ and in the Fowai} Catholic's Reasons for Repealing the T^t* 
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rele&Bod, may be juj4tly attributed, not to any fimf of the Pope^ 
but partly to the diipciilty of changing long established law «4 
even when th^ are acknowledged to be usdess or penncioiiS'; 
partly to a resolution fonned by a great numbei* ol our fellow 
subjects, to resist any measure whatsoever fiivoutabfe to any 
class of Dissenters ; and partly to thj^ Irritation which has been 
produced by tlu peculiar circumstances under which the mea- 
sure of Catholic Emancipatioi^ as it is called, has been brought 
forward. 

The protracted discussion of that measure has had the effect 
of making all England ‘ring from side to side* with tlie names 
and actions of Gregory VII. and Innocent III. We shall con- 
clude this article by stating the reasons which induce us to be- 
lieve, that if the authority of the See of Rome were totally anni- 
hilated, the opposition to Catholic Emancipation would not be 
sensibly diminished. 

The opponents of Catholic Emancipation may beXlivided 
into four classes 5 though many belong to more than one class, 
and not a few may, with equal propriety, be assigned to ev^iy 
class. We will consider these lour classes in their proper 
order. 

Hie first class comprizes the members of the present admini- 
stration, and their political adherents. We believe that our 
readers, of all sects and parties, will acknowledge, that whether 
Catholic Emancipation be a good or a bad measure, it is the 
interest of the present administration not only to prevent it from 
taking place, but also to render the supporteis of it odious in 
the eyes of that people to whose voice the Sovereign of a free 
people is compelled to attend in the choice of his ministers. 
With such persons, it is evidently fruitless to enter into any 
discussion of the objections to that measure. Many of tlicm, 
indeed, candidly acknowledge in private, that tliese oWeetioUs 
have no real solidity, and that their own opposition to Catliolic 
Ipmancipation is caused by circumstances merely of a tcmpoi^ary 
nature. 

In the second class, we place all persons who resolutely and 
blindly oppose every innovation in the constitution of die coun- 
try ; and whose mouths are full of the old adages, Nolumus 
Anglicc viutari — ^at 5 wpe 7 * via$ aniiquas — Meddle not ^isofjh tiwm 
that are ^ven io chaitge^ &c. tliis c^ss belong many of lhi$ 
sages of tlie law ; an order of men which, in eyery country, 
apt to consider the existing order of things as die most pcirfoct 
model of political wisdom ; to adhere closely to every cstabli^ct 
error ; and to tremble at every proposition of improvmeilt. tb 
the Catholics could be i>ersttadld to renounce tlie spiritual au- 
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tbority of lli« Pope, tliei’e remains the declaration against, tran^ 
substantiation and the invocation of saints, besides all'Uie laMrs 
'whicli afiect Dissenters in general. It is not to be supposed 
that persons of this description will ever willingly consent to the 
roped of a considerable number of statutes, which our ancestors, 
who were so much bi tter judges of those matters than we are, 
thought necessary to the preservation of the constitut k)n. 

Tlie third c lass consists chiefly of most of the clergj' of the 
I>triblishod Church, and of such of the laity as aspire to the 
character of Ilighchiirch men. Tlie members of this class arc 
adverse to the admission of any persons who do not profess the 
religion of Uic Stale, to offices of trust and emolument. Many 
of tnmi do not scruple to maintain, that Dissenters, of all sorts 
and conditions, must, from the nature of‘ things, be enemies to 
die government ci* their countiy* A Presln terian Chancellor 
would not bo less offensive in their eyes, jiorhaps more offensive 
to several of them, than a Catholic Chancellor. Instead of rais- 
ipp the Catholics even to tlic political situation of the Protestant 
Dissenters, they desire to depress the Prott'stant Dissenters to 
the political situation of tlxe Catholics. * Of the numerous pam- 
phlets on this subject written by clerg^nnen of the Church of Eng- 
land whicli we have seen, wc recollect only one, in which the ad- 
mission of Protestant Dissentci*s to offices is n'commcndcd ; w hile 
the exclusion of Catholics i’rom them is delended. Mr le Mesu- 
^ier, in his to the St^rious Fjxar)iii}atwn into the Roman Ca^ 

tholic Claims^ (p. (18), produces the folio winp passage from ISel- 
deifs ThWc Talk. ‘ ITic Protestants ia h ranee bear office in 
the state, because, though their religion is diflerent, they 
acknowledge no other king but the king of France. Ulic Pa«e 
pists in England,— they must have a king of their own, a l^^pe, 
that must do something in our kingdom j therefore, there is no 
reason tliey should enjoy the same privileges. * On these words 
Mr le Mesuricr remarks — * ^Fliis is a most just and true distinc- 
tion, Protestants own no Joreign head of their church, therc- 
lorc they have no temptation to overset the government under 

* which 

* Obi>ervaiiom on ike Roman Catholic Question^ by Lord Kenyon, 
5 ‘The most cffV'ctual Way, tl»erefore, ofaffirdirg security to 
* an Established Church, is to> restrict to its members the possession 
‘ * of that power, which, if placed in other hands, would endanger 
< it. Therefore it is required, in this country, that not only the So- 
^ vereign, but all persons appointed to offices of power and trust, 

^ diould be of the Established Religion. * If tl\is doctiine car be 
cUistrly proved, it seems to be a needless waste c f time and labour, 
to dwell Upon the particular objections to the admission of Catlmlic? 
^ o^Cps of power and trust* 
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» which th^ live, if not molested. " ^ A person better acqiiniiiMI 
^with Ae theory than with the practice of dialeeticsi would tosetu* 
* Vally ihan Mr le Mesurier*s words, that if Catholics did not 
own a foreign head of their church, he would be willing to admit 
them to o&es in the state, as weQ as Protestant Dissenters. A 
pas^e which occurs at the very threshold of his writings on this 
subject, clearly demonstjrates the erroneousness of such an infer- 
ence. * 1 will go farther, and venture to express my opinion, that 

* such is the general spirit of the Rotnish Church, such is the 

* tmdency rf all the institutions and doctrines iMch are peculiar 

* to iU that it can never with safety be admitted to more than 

* a t^eration in a Protestant state. * Serious Examination^ SCc, 
p. i. 

To the fourth class belong all persons who view tlie Roman 
Catholic religion with the eyes of the old Puritans. Under this 
class are comprehended many of the Protestant Dissenters of the 
more ancient sects, * together with almost all the MethodistSf 
tahing the appellation in its most comprehensive sense. A Me- 
thodist troubles himself very little about ‘ foreign influence * and 

* divided allegiance. ’ Pic considers a Catholic, not as a kind 
of rebel, but as a kind of idolater ; a believer in free* will and jus- 
tification by works, a supprcsacr of the scriptures, and a perse- 
cutor of the godty. When we obseive the great and increasing 
influence of the Methodists, we do not hesitate to consider them 
as by far the most formidable enemies to the Catholics; and, in- 
deed, as no despicable enemies of some other persons. It is 

S rincipoUy by means of the Methodists that the popular cry of 
Jo-Paperp has been ^cited. 

Upon the whole, we firmly believe, that if the bulk of the 
Irish nation were members ot tlie Gi^eek or Armenian Church, 
instead of the llonian Church, the question of Emancipation 
would stand very nearly, if not exactly, where it stands at pre- 
sent. There is another opinion upon this subject, which we 
have sometimes been tempted to adopt, and which we will sub- 
mit to the consideration of our readers, without any commentary 
or explanation. W e suspect, that jf the four, or three, or twa 
millions of Irish Catholics were unanimously to offer to embrace 
any modification of Protestantism, except the Established lleli- 

f ion, many, if not most of those who feel, or affect to feel, such 
readful apprehensions of * foreign influence, * would answer, in 
the words of Otliello, < ^Tis better as it is. ’ 

.AitT. 

♦ Sec especidly tlie Hints of Phil agath arches, reviewed in 6llf 
Vol. XVIL p. 393. ' ^ ' 
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Aitfr* X* Chiide* Ha} old's Pilgrimage. A Ramaunt. By ]^4 

Byron. 4to. pp. 250. London, 1812. 

T oun B'iTTON hafe improved mnrvelloiidy since his last 
^ ance at our ti*ibunal ; — and tliis, though it bear a very at 
fceted title, is rcnliy a volume of very consid^ble power, spirit 
and originality— which not onfy atones for the works ot his 
nonage, but gives promise of a further excellence hereafter ; to 
which it is <juite comfortable to look forward. 

The most surj^rising thing about the present work, 5n-» 
deed, is, tlmt it should please and interest so much as it docs, 
with so te\v of the ordinary ingredients of interest or |)6etica| 
delight. There is no story or adventure — and, indeed, no'^in- 
cidtfii of any kind ; the whole poem — to give a very short ac- 
count of it— consisting of a series of reflections made in travel- 
Kng through a part of Spain and Portugal, and in sailing up 
the Mediterranean to the shores of Greece. These reflecuons, 
too, and the descriptions out of which they arise, are presented 
w ithout any regular order or connexion — being sometimes strung 
upon the slender thread of Chiide Harold's Pilgrimage, and 
sometimes held together by the still slighter tic ot the author'^ 
local situation at the time of writing. As there are no incidents, 
there cannot wxll be any clmracti^s ; — and accordingly, with 
the exception of a iew national sketches, which form part of tl)e 
landscape of his pilgrimage, that of the hero himself is the only 
delineation of the hind diat is offered to the reader of tliis vch 
lunie ; — and this Tiero, we must say, appears to us as oddly 
chosen as he is imperfectly cmploj cd. Chiide Harold is a sated 
epicure— sickened vith the very fulness of prosperity— oppressed 
with #nnui, and stung with occasional remorse; — ^liis heart 
hardened by a long course of sensual indulgence, and his opi- 
nion of mankind degraded by his acquaintance with the baser 
part of them. In this state he wanders over the fairest and most 
mteresting parts of Europe, in the vain hope of stimulating hk 
palsied sensibility by novelty, or at least of occasionaUy forget- 
ting his mental anguish in the toils and perils of his iourney. 
Like Milton's fieuci, howcr\'er, he ‘ gees undelighted all delight, * 
and passes on through the great wilderness of the world with a 
heart shut to all human sympathy,— sullenly despising the stir 
botli of its butiihess and its pleasures — but hating and despising 
himself most oT aB, for beholding it witli so litile emotion. 

Lord 3yron tiikes the trouble to caution his readers against 
fUlpposiug that be meant to shadow out his own character under 
the wd repulsive traits of that which we hq^xc just exhibited ; 
a chiffibh which was surely unnecessary-— tlmugh it is impossible 

2 not 
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to observe^ that the mind of the noble author has 
far imffid h;^ his strong conception of this Satanic persona^ 
4hflt the sentiments and reflections which he delivers in his ow^i 
hare all received a shade of tlie same gloomy and mn 
santhrofRc cdouring which invests those of imajfinary he- 
ro* The general straiu of those such 

we should have thought very Jittle likely to attract fK^larity, in 
the present temper oi this country. They are notV 'uly com- 
plexionally dark and disdainful, but rh» directly counV * to very 
many of our national passions, and most favoured proj^ensities. 
Lord Byron qxiahs with the most unbotwided contem^ of tl^e 
Portuguese — with despondence of Spain — and in a very slight- 
ing and sarcastic manner of wars, and victories, and military 
heroes in general. Neither are his religious opinions more or*^ 
thodbx, we apprehend, than his politics ; for he not only spei^ 
without any respect of priests, and creeds, and dogmas of all 
descriptions, but doubts very freely of the immortality of the 
soul, and other points as fundamental. 

Such are some of the disadvantages under which this poem 
lays claim to the public favour ; and it will be readily uuder- 
stoo{l that we think it has no ordinary merit, when we say, ihaur 
we have little doubt that it will find favour, in spite of these di$* 
advantages. Its chief excellence is a singular freedom audbolcL 
ness, both of thouglit and expression, and a great occasional 
force and felicity of diction, which is the more pleasing that it 
does not appear to be the result either of long labour or humUe 
imitation. There is, indeed, a tone of self-willed independeiH^ 
and originality about the whole composition — a certain plain maii^ 
lincss and strength of manner, which is infinitely refreshmg afiet* 
the sickly affectations of so many modern writers ; and reconoUea 
us not only to the asperity into which it sometimes degenerates, 
but even in some d^ree to the unamiabkness upon which 
constantly borders, we do not know, indeed, whether there b 
not something piquant in the very novelty and singularity of that 
cast of misanthropy and universal scorn, which we have already 
noticed as among the repulsive features of the com^sition. Tt 
excites a kind of curiosity, at leaat^ to see how objects, which 
have been usually presented under so different an aspect, ap^ 
pear through so d^k a medium ; and undoubtedly gives great 
effect to the flashes of emotion and Suppressed sensibihty that oc- 
costoiially burst through the The best parts of the 

poem, accordingly, are those wH^ embody those fetem and 
dainful reflexions, to which the author seems to recur whh 
feigned cordiality and eagerness — and through wbicli we think 
we can sometimes discern the otrt^lings of a gentler to 
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nnrhich he is afraid to abandon himself. Tlierc is much ^trength^ 
hi short) and some impetuous feeling in this poem — hut very 
little softness ; some pity for maiikiiul — but very I'ttlc affection ; 
and no enthusiasm in the came of any living men, or admiration 
«f their talents or virtues. The author^s inspiration docs not 
appear to have brought him any beatific visions, nor to have 

i ieopled his fancy with any forms of fcrveliness ; tuid though his 
ays are often both loud and loftv, they ndtlier ‘ lap us in 
• Plum, * nor give us any idea that it was in Elysium that they 
-were framed. 

Tlie descriptions are often exceedingly good ; tmd the dic- 
tion, though unequal and Irequontly faulty, has on the whole 
a freedom, copiousness and vigour, whiefr wo are not sure 
that we could match in any cotemporary poet. Scott alone, 
we think, possesses a style equally strong and natural ; but 
Scott’s is more made up of imitations, and indeed is freqiu*ntly 
a more cento of other writers — while Lord Byron’s has often a 
nervous simplicity and manly freshness which reminds us 
Drydcfti, and an occasional force and compres&ion, in some of 
the smaller pieces especially, w hich afford no unfavourable re- 
semblance of Crabbo. 

The versification is in the stanza of Spencer ; and none of aH 
the imitators of that venerable bard have availed themselves 
more ej^tensively of the great range of tones and manners in 
which his example entitles them to indulge. Lord Byron has 
accotdingly given us descriptions in all their extremes ; — some- 
times compressing into one stanza the whole characteristic fea- 
tures of a country, and sometimes expanding into twenty the 
details of a familiar transaction condescending, for pages to- 
gether, to expatiate in minute and Jiidicrou’^ representation'^, 
— and mingling long apostrophes, execrations, and the expres- 
sion of personal emotion, with the misceilaneous picture which 
it is his main business to trace on the imagination of his reader^. 
Not satisfied even with tin’s license of variety, he has passed at 
will, and entirely, from the <;tyle of Spencer, to that of his own 
intermingled various lyrical pieces with the solemn 
atunza of his general measure. 

The poem begins with an account of Childc Harold’s early 
proiligi^y, and the joyless riot in which be wasted his youthiiil 
days.—- At last, 

» * Worse than adrersity the Childe befell ; 

He felt the fullness of satiety : 

Then loathed he in his native lanu to dwell. ’ 

So he sets sail for Lisbon; «od amuses hnnsolf on the way 
ifith inditing a sort of farewell ballad to his native country, ik 
thqre are soi^e str#g and charoctcrUtic nan^as. Tlie 

view 
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view JaAko^ and the Portoguese landsci^, is mven witli^etMh 
sideraUe spirit^-^the marking features ot the latter are *#dl 
summed tip in the fdlowing lines. 

* horrid craag, by toppling convent crown’d. 

The cork trees hoar Uiat cli^e the shaggy steep. 

The mountain moss by soorchisg skies im^own’d. 

The sunken glen, whose sunlefip shrubs must weep. 

The tender azure of the unruffled de^, 

The orange tints that gild the greenest bough. 

The torrents that from cliff to vallev leap, 

*The vine on high, the willow branch below. 

Mix’d in one mignty scen^ with varied beauty glow. * p. 17. 

There is then a digressiem, half in the style o( invective and 
half of derision, on the Convention of Cintra ; after which the 
Childe proceeds for Spain. The description of the upland fron*- 
rier by which he enters, is striking and vigorous. 

^ More bleak to view the hUls at length recede, 

And, less luxuriant, smoother vales extend : 

Immense horizon^^bounded plains succeed 1 
Far as the eye discerns, withoutea end, 

Spain’s realms appear whereoaSli^ shephesds tend 
Flocks, whose rich fleece right well the trader knows. 

Now must the pastor’s arm nis lambs defend : 

{‘or Spain is compass’d by unyielding foes, 

\nd all must shield their all, or share subjection’s woes. ^ p. 85. 

After this comes a spirited invocation ^ the geniuf of Spain, 
and her ancient idol of Chivalry ; followed^y a rapid view of hef 
present state of devastation ; which concludes with U bold per>^ 
sonification of Battle. 

' Lo ! where the giant on the nupintain stands, 

His blood*red tresses deep’niQg;!»n the sun. 

With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 

And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon, * p. 27# 

The following passage affords a good specimen of die folre of 
Lord Byron’s style ; as well as of that singular turn of sentiment 
which we have doubted whether ^ rank among the defect op 
the attractions of this performance;'' 

* Three hosts combine to o&r fwerfflee ; 

Three tongues pi^er strange oifepna on h^ ; 

Three gaimy standards flout skies ; 

The shouto are, France, Victory ! 

The foe, the victim, and the 
That fights fm; jritti^biit euer in 
Are met-*^as iffaiheiy thewoouid die^ 

To feed the cnxw^ iQQMnfS plain, « 

And fertilize the fieti'tb&^iQlIjiretgnds 

VOL. XIX. MO. 38. ^ n h 
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Thtte shall they rot — Ambition*s honour’d fools ! 

Yios-^^onoftr decks the turf that wraps their clay ! 

Vain sophistry ! — In these behold the tools. 

The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 
By myriads, when tliey dare to pave their way 
With human hearts — to what ? — a dream alone, &c. 

Enough of Battle’s minions ! let them play 
Their game of lives, and barter breath for fame ; 

Fame, that will scarce reanimate their clay, 
lliough thousands fall to deck some single name. 

In sooth ’twere sad to thwart their noble aim 
Who strike, blest hirelings ! for their country’s good. 

And die, that living might have prov’d her shame ; 

' Perished perchance in some domestic feud, 

* Or ki a narrower sphere wild rapine’s path pursu’d. ’ p. 

The following is in a more relenting mood. 

* Not so the rustic — ^with his trembling mate 
He lurksy nor casts his heavy eye afar. 

Lest he should view his vineyard desolate, 

Blasted below the dui\ hofe breath of war. 

No more beneath soft eve’s consenting star 
Fandango twirls his jocund castanet : 

Ah, monarchs ! could ye taste the mirth ye mar. 

Not in the toils of glory would ye fret ; 

The hoarse dull drum would sleep, and man bo happy yet 1 ’ p. 31. 

Adter thi^, there is a transition to the maid of Sarago^a, and 
a mptaroiis encomium on the beauty of the Spanish women ; 
i*i the very middle of which, the author, who wrote this 
part of his work in Oreece, happens to lift up his eyes to the 
celebrated peak of Parnassus — and immediately, and without 
the slightest warning, bursts out into the following rapturous 
invocation, which is unquestionably among the most spirited 
passages of the poem. 

^ Oh, thou Parnassus ! whom I now suriey, 

Not in the phrenzy of a dreamer’s eye. 

Not in the fabled landscape of u lay. 

But soaring snow-clad through thy native sky 
In the wild pomp of mountain majesty ! 

What marvel if I thus essay to sing ? 

humblest of thy pi^rims passing by 
'^^Vould gladlv woo thine echoes with his string, 

i from tny heights no more one Muse will wave her wing. 

'Oft have 1 dreom’d of theo ! whose glorious name 
Who knows not, knows not man’s divinest lore ; 

And now I view thee, ’tis, alas ! with shame 
That 1 ia feeUeil e^otnU miist adore. 
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Wbe» I recount thy worj^ippers of yore 
I ti'emble, and can only bend the knee ; 

Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar. 

But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy 
Jii bilcnt joy to think at last I look on Hiec ! 

1 hough here no more Apollo Ix&unts his grot, 

And thou, the Muses’ seat, art now their grave ! 

Some gentle Spirit still pervatlcs the spot, 

Sighs Jii the gale, kot'ps silence in the Cave, 

And ”hdes with glassy foot o^er yon melodious Wave. ^ p., 

The author then finds his way back to his subject; and gives 
«in ariiiuatetl picture of the loose und w^anton gayeties of Ca- 
diz, niul tlie thvertisenients of her Sabbath, as contrasted with 
the M)her eiijo} incuts of a L-ondou Sunday* This introduces a 
\cry long inul luinnte dc'seription of a bull-fight, which is exe- 
cuted, however, with great spirit and dignity; and dien there 
is a short return upon Childe Harold’s gloom and misery^ which 
he explains in a few eiuTgetic stanzas addressed ‘ To Inez. ’ 
'Hiey cxeniplil’y that streiigtii of writing and poWet of versifi*- 
cation witli whicli we were so much struck in some of Mr 
Crabbe’s smaller piece's, and seem to us to give a very true and 
touching view of the misery that frequently arises in a soul sur^ 
feited wuth enjoyment. 

* Nay, smile not at my sullen brow, 

Alas ! 1 cannot smile again ; 

Yet heaven avert that e^ er thou 

IShould’st weep, and haply weep in vain^ 

It is not love, it is not hate. 

Nor low arabitioii’s honours lost, 

That bids me loathe my present state. 

And fly from all 1 priz’d the rnostk 

It is tliat weariness which springs 
From all I meet, or hear, or see : 

To me no pleasure beauty brings; 

Thine «ycs have scarce a charm for mOk 

It is that settled, ceaseless gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore ; 

That will not look beyond the tomb, 

But cannot hope for re$t bdbre. * p. 50-52. 

Tlkere are inore of those verses j but we cannot tttxw tnidk# 
rocmi for them. The canto ends with a view of the airocitiea 
of the French ; the determined Valour of the Spanijii pcfOan- 
try ; and some feflection& on the extraordinary condition ot that 
people, 

• Whetfe fill are noble, save Nobility ; 

Nene hug a conqueror’s chain, save fallen Chivalry 1 ^ 

• H h 2 • They 
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‘ They fight for freedom who were never free ; 

A kinglcss people for a nerveless state. 

The vassals combat when their chieftains flee. 

True to the veriest shaves of Treachery. ’ 

The second canto conducts us to Greece and Albania ; and 
opens with a solemn address to Athens — which leads again to 
those gloomy and uncomfortable thoughts which seem but too 
familiar to the mind of the author. 

‘ Ancient of days ! august Athena ! where, 

Where are thy men of might ? thy grand in soul ? 

Gone — glimmering through the dream of things that were. 

First in the race that led to glory’s goal. 

They won, and pass’d away — is this the whole ? 

A school-boy’s tale, the wonder of an hour ! 

Son of the morning, rise ! approach you here ! 

Come — but molest not yon defenceless urn : 

Look on this spot— a nation’s sepulchre ! 

Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer burn. 

Even gods must yield — religions take their turn : 

’Twas Jove’s— ’tw Mahomet’s — and other creeds 
Will rise with other y^ars, till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds ; 

Poor child of doubt and death, whose hope is built on reed?. 

Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven — 

Is’t not enough, unhappy thing I to know 
Thou art ? Is this a boon so kindly given, 

That being, thou would’st be again, and go. 

Thou know’st not, reck’st not to wliat region, so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies ? 

Still wilt thou dream on future joy and woe ? ’ dc. p. b2-65s 

The same train of contemplation is pursued through several 
stanzas : one of which consists of the following moralization on 
a skull which he gatliers from the ruins — and appears to us td 
be written with great force and originality. 

‘ Look on its broken arch, its ruin’d wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul : 

Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, 

The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul : 

Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 

. The g|iy recess of Wisdom and of Wit, 

And riassion’s host, that never brook’d control : 

Can afl^ saint, sage, or sophist ever writ. 

People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ? * p. 64. 

There is then a most furious and unmeasured invective om 
Lord Elgin, for his spoliation of the fallen city ; and when this 
is exhausted, Ard ^led to accompany Harold in his 

voyage 
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voyage along the shores of Greece. His getting under way is 
described with great truth and sj)irit. 

‘ He that has sail’d upon the dark blue sea, 

Has view’d at times, I ween, a full fair sight ; 

When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 

The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight ; 

Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the riglit, 

The glorious main expanding o’er the bow. 

The convoy spread like wild swans in their flight, 

The dullest sailer wearing bravely now, 

So gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow. ’ p. 69- 

The quiet of the still and lonely night, however, tlraws the 
author back again to his gloomy meditations. There is great 
power, we thiiiK, and great bitterness of soul, in the following 
stanzas. 

‘ To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene. 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 

-\ncl mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 

This is not solitude ; ’tis but to hold 
Converse with nature’s charms, and see her stores unroll’d. 

But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men. 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along, the world’s tir’d denizen, 

With none who bless us, nohe whom we can bless ; 

Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flatter’d, follow’d, sought, and sued ; 

This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude ! ’ p. 73-74. 

Childe Harold cares little for scenes of battle ; and passes Ac* 
tium and Lepanto with indiflerence. 

* But when he saw the evening star above 
Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe. 

And hail’d the last resort of fruitlcbs love. 

He felt, or deem’d he felt, no common glow ; 

And os the stately vessel glided slow 
Beneath the shadow of that ancient mount, 

He watch’d the billows’ melancholy flow. 

And, sunk albeit in thought as he was wont. 

More placid seem’d his eye, and smooth his pallid front. 

Morn dawns ; and with it stem Albania’s hills 
Dark Sulis’ rocks, and Pindus* inland peak. 


Bob’d 
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Bob’d half in mist, bcdev/’d with snow}" rilb, 

Array’d in man^^ a dun and purple streak, 

Arise ; and os tlie clouds along them hrt'ak. 

Disclose the dwelling of the mountaihetr : 

Here rooms the wolf, the eagle whet^ his i^eak, 

Birds, beasts of prey, and n ilder men appear. 

And gathering storms around convulse the clohing year. ’ p. 81. 

This is potverful description ; — and so is a great deal of what 
fidlows, as to the aspect of the Turkish cities, the costume of 
their warriors, and the characters and occupations of tlieir wo- 
men. But We nnist draw’ to a clt>sc \\itli our extracts; and we 
prefer the connnemoration of* classic glories. After a solemn 
nnd toiiefiing exj^osition of the degraded and lio})eless state of 
modern Greece, Lord Byron jirocceds — 

* Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild, 

Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fiedds. 

Thine olive ripe as wlien Minerva siniPd ; 

And still his honied wtolUi HyineUus yi^'Jds ; 

There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 

Tlio freeborn wanderer of th^ mountain air ; 

Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 

Still in his beam Mendeli’s marbles glare : 

Art, Glory, rreedom fail, but Nature still is fair, 

• Where’er wc tread ’lis haunted, holy ground. 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould ; 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around. 

And all the iMu'-c’s l.des seem Indy to)d, 

Till the sense ticneh with g izing to hi hold 
The oCi our earliest droam®: have dwelt upon : 

£a ’h hill and each deepening glen and wold 

Dches the power wdiich crush’d thy temples gone : 

Age shakos Athena’^ tuwci, but spares gray Marathon. ’ 

p. 104, 105. 

The poem closes with a few pathetic stanzas to tlie memory 
of a beloved object, wdio appears to have died during the au- 
thor’s wamlerij'igs among the Circcian cities. 

The extracts wc have m>w made, will ctiable our readers to 
judge of this pcauii for thoni-cbcs; nor have w^c much to add 
to the general lemarks wdiich w'c took tlie liberty of offering at 
the beginning. Its chief fault is the v,aiit of sfory, or object ; 
and the dark, and yet not tender spirit wliich breathes through 
almost every part of it. The gcaicrul strain of the composition, 
w'e liave tth 'ady said, appears to us remarkably good ; but it is 
often very dilfusc, and not uiifrequendy tame ana prosaic. We 
can scarcely conceive any thing more mean and Bfit, fof instance^ 
than this cpcomipni pn the landscapes of IlljTia, ' 
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^ Yet in fam’d Attica such lovely dales 
Are rarely seen ; nor cim fair Tempe boast 
A charm they know not ; lov’d Parnassus faiU^ 

Tliough classic ground and consecrated most, 

To mat^ some spots that lurk wkhin this lowering coast. ’ p. 88. 
Though even this is more tolerable to our taste than such a line 
as the following — 

• Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc ; ’ 

and several othoi’s tliat might be collected with no great trouble. 
The work, in sliort, bears considemble marks of haste and care- 
lessness ; and is rather a proof of the author’s powers, than an 
example of their succcsstul exertion. It shows the compass of his 
instrument, and the power of his hand 5 though we cannot say 
that we are very much delighted either with the air he has chosen, 
or the style in which it is executed. Tlie Notes are wTitten in a 
flippant, lively, Uanchant and assuming style — neither vary deep 
nor very witty ; though rather entertaining, and containing some 
curious information as to the character and qualifications of the 
modern Greeks ; of whom, as well as of the Portugue^, Lord 
Byron seems inclined to speak much more favourably in prose 
than in verse. 

Tlic smallei’ pieces that conclude the volume, are in general 
spirited and well versifietl. The three last, which are all a kind 
of elegies in honour of die same lady whose loss is deplored 
in the concluding stanzas ol the Pilgrimage, are decidedly the 
best ; and appear to us to be written with great beauty and feel- 
ing, though not in the most difficult style of coiapositien* The 
reader may take the following specimens* 

^ One struggle rtiore, and I am free 

From pangs tliat rend my heart in twain ; 

One last long sigh to love and thee. 

Then back to busy life again. 

It suits me well to mingle now 

Witli things that never pleas’d before : 

Though every joy is fled below. 

What future grief can touch me more ? 

• la vain my lyre would lightly breathe ! 

The smile that sorrow fain would wear 
But mocks the woe that lurks beneath, 

Like rosea o’er a sepulchre. 

Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill ; 

Though pleasure flres the maddening soul : 

The heart-*-the heart k lonely sfill ! 

• My Thyrza’s pledge in better days, 

When love and life alike were new f 
How different now thou meet’st tay guta i 
How ting’d by time with sorow’s buel 
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The heart that gave itself with thee 
Is silent-^—ah, were mine as still ! 

Though cold as e’en the dead can be. 

It feelst it sickens with the chill. ’ p. 197 — 200. 

^ Ours too the glance none saw beside ; 

The smile none else might understand ; 

The whisper’d thought of hearts allied, 

The pressure of the thrilling hand ; 

Tlie kiss so guiltless and refin’d 

That Love each warmer wish forbore—— 

Those eyes proclaim’d so pure a mind, 

Ev’n passion blush’d to plead for more — 

The tone, that taught me to rejoic'e. 

When prone, unlike thee, to repine ; 

The song, celfestial from thy voice. 

But sweet to me fropi none but thine. ’ p. 193-w-l 

^ the voice that made those sounds more sweet 
Is hush’d, and all their charms are fled ; 

And now their softest notes repeat 
A dirge, an anthem o’er the dead * 

Yes, Thyrza ! yes, they breathe of thee, 

Beloved dust ! since dust thou art ; 

And all that once was harmony 
Is worse than discord to my heart ! ’ p. 195—196. 

The Appendix contains some account of Romaic, or modern 
Greek authors, with a very few specimens of their language and 
literary attainments. 'Fliere is a long note upon the same sub- 
ject, at p. 149, in which Lord Byron does us the honour to 
controvert some opinions which are expressed in our Thirty- 
First Number ; and to correct some mistakes into which he 
thinks we have there fallen. To these strict ures of the noble author 
we feel no inclination to trouble our readers with any reply. — 
But there is one paragraph, in which he not only disclaims any 
wish to conciliate our favour — but speaks of his ‘ private resent- 
ments ’ against us ; and declares, that he has no wish to cancel the 
remembrance of any syllable be has formerly published — upon 
which we will confess mat we have been sorely tempted to make 
some observations. Our sense of propriety, however, has deter- 
mined us to resist this temptation ; and w^e shall gierely obsepro, 
therefore, that if we viewed with astonishment the immeasurable 
fary with which the minor poet received the innocent pleasantry 
and moderate castigation of our remarks on bis first publication, 
wc now feel nothing but pity for the strange irritability of tem- 
perament which can still cherish a private resentment for such a 
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cause«-or wish to perpetuate the memory of personalities so outra* 
geous as to have b^n injurious only to their author. For our own 
parts, when we speak in our collective and public capacity, we have 
neitlier resentments nor predilccticms ; and take no merit to our- 
selves for having spoken of Lord Byron’s present publication ex- 
actly as we should have done, had we never heard of him b^ore 
as an author. 


Art. XL JEschyli Tragcedi-®, ex Editione Thomje Stan- 
LEI I. Acceduvt Noia VV. DD, quibus sms intertexuit Sa- 
muel Butler, & T, P, Cantabrigiee, Typis ot Sumptibus 
Academicis. Tom. IL ^to. Tom. III. & IV. 8vo. 1811. 

'XXTe reviewed the former volumes of this learned and labor!- 
^ ^ ous work with the freedom that is indispensable, both to 

the fairness* and the effect of our criticisms; and, we hope, 
without any violation of the respect that is due to the skill and 
<hb‘gence of the Editor. Dr Butler, however, while he took 
benefit from several of our remarks, thought fit to take offence 
at them also ; and put fortli an epistolary diatribe on the sub- 
ject, to which, we are persuaded, he is now awate it would not 
be very diflicult to reply. As wc discharge the functions of 
Judges, however, we nope we shall not be found wanting in 
their tetnper : and neither the exaftiple of Dr Butler, nor the 
obvious auvantages we should have in such a contest, shall tempt 
us into a war of personalities. We shall proceed, therefore, to 
examine the volumes before us with the same calmness and the 
same freedom, as if we were ignorant of the effect of our for- 
mer animadversions ; and, entertaining the most sincere , re- 
spect for the industry and attainments of that reverend person, 
shall continue to think we do a service to the cause of good 
learning, to which his labours and ours arc equally devoted, if 
we are enabled to correct any errors, or to supply any omissions 
with which he may be chargeable. 

The two massy volumes before us contain only two plays ; 
The Seven Chiefs against Thebes, ” and the ” Agamemnon.’* 
For the satisfaction ot Dr Butler, who complained of our waitt 
of specification on a former occasion, we shall to through these 
plays somewhat minutely ; though the classicaf reader will ea- 
sily see, that it ia^upon the tenor of these particular observadoitt 
that we are to ^ound the character which we propose ultimate- 
ly to give of this interesting publication. The words in invert- 
ed commas, immediately flowing what is cited from die text, 
are Dr Butler’s. 

Seftsbi 
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Skptem contra Thbbas^ 

Great doubts have been entertained, whether the tide should 
be 'Eirr^ hri or ’E^rrii wri l>r B. remarks. Nc'^ 

<|neo tamcn mflii temperare, quin meam quoqiie sententiam 
adjiciam, qui ‘£«*r« Ivi le^entibus aliqiiid auctoritatis ac- 
ccaere putcin, i^uod dixerit Kuripidcs in Pheeniss. v, 77. ’Ett* 
mvT^ y ru^n ruh. ” A bimilar remark had been 

made bv Markland with respect to v. ] 22 [, of the Suppliccs of 
Euripiefes. Dr li. thinks the question trifling; but it is as well 
to settle even a trifling question, if it can be done w ithout much 
waste of time or trouble. Tlie matter stands thus. All the 
MSS. and editions prior to the C^asgow of 1784, have 
About fifteen ancient authors quote it ; and about four 

have ; but in two of these four }.s given as a various 

reading. Authorities tlierefore are in favour of the accusative 
Oase. Sjmtttx admits eitlier. 

V. 4. Ei iv uirU 6i^v, Wc read <>«6v, with all 

tfie best MSS. V. 35. *2 tbAsT dw?. v, 631. ©mv Si i<rrtv tvTV- 

V, 7. In Stanley’s commentary, for Eustath. in Iliad, z. p. 634. 
K 101. read p. 634. 1. 12. 

V. 28. Pauw. bed irriK»rt^6i est This re^ 

mark was made by Porsoii on the Hecuba v. 291. 

V. 29. Nv»Tj)y«^fT<rtf«< x,atirt^ov><tvo-uv viXti. WV prefer xJiirtfievMvttff 
the reading of some MSS. Dr B. gives no opinion. 

V. 43. T ctv^69^etycivfTti li? The MSS. of Longi- 

nus w*. V, } 15. have a remarkable variety, unnoticed by Dr B. 
The Vatican MS. 1. has u? fcixccf tn roD Vatic. 2. has lU 

TdS 

fftUieir wt rh <rwc 0 f (so), which leads us to suspect that the old read- 
iug* was, lis us?ittu$ir 6 v xtrrof. In v. 496, the hollow of the shield 
is called xvrcf Euripid. Electr. 472. yn^tTrMv^ai avnn 

Antiop. fr. 42. xvtw. 

vv. 44. 45. 46, Divers viU'ielics in Longinus and StobaeusMI, 
p. 86. = 2 47. are unnoticed, e. g. "a^ih' t Longin. MS. Par. 
* *Evt»« Stob, & ipu^u<ruf Dr B. hesitates bctwecii 

not rc'collccting, wc presume, Mr Poison’s words 
0 SX tim Phocnibs. IM. “ In /Ebchyl. Theb. 45, metrum flagi- 

V, 54. *• Tf^i Rob. Stobaeus 1. c. ” Our copy of Ro- 
has wii wi(rwi9, 

Vy 61- ^ ffTtv^vMv. We prefer 

which is in two MSS« Confer Skqphoch Electr- 7i8, Vir- 
gil. Georg. HI. ill. 

V. 62. Med. Colb, 2. ]^9on, ” Whidi does Dr 

B. 
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B* prefer ? Euripides has borrowed this verse, Med. 523. and ^ 
there is read ; as it should always be in the Attic poets. 

V. 75. ziy#«r< Stanl* Pors. Which the priV' 

sent editor prefers we know not; but seems tp be prefer- 
able, and ^vyc** rather than hvMMt in w. 477. 799. I|i 

V. 50. of the Perwe the metre requires W/uar-^vyof, in v. 955* of 
the Af^ameninon in v. 595. of the Troades of Euri- 

pides }#vA<fl6. 

Hid. pjVdTi Nos quidetn” says Pr B. ** J»n 

cogitavimus. ” The context does not admit of this con*- 
jeeture ; Eteoclos prays to the Godh — do not esvtirpate this 
city, nor hold it in the yoke of sJavery ; ’* would be nqn- 

^eIlse. We ai'o surprised that not one of the commentators 
should have been aware qf the ellipsis of which indited 

is not of very frequent occurrence } but of which there are in- 
stances in V. 259. of this play, v. 804. of the Choephori, Euri- 
pid. Suppl. M4I. V. 8. Anonym, in EtymoL M, p. 846, 42. 
iSuicj. V. ’E{«eWi), Ztu, yttur^xi wSi fc wHerO hLUStCT 

rcmarlvs, deaidoratiir verbum J»«, yel simile quid, ” LeU 
this aulhoiity should lead J)r B. to question our supposed el- 
lipsis of we refer him to Aristophanes Ran. vv, 884. 5* 

6. ed. Brunck. 

V. IQB. is tl)us arranged by Briinck. mt 

fietii irixfit. Qui senarius says Dr Butler, ‘‘ sed pauOo 
languidtor ob tnbrachyn in quin to Jt)co. ” How would the oars 
of an Athenian critic have revelled in a senarius, in which seven 
^hort syjlubfeh followed each other ? 

V. 118. 1Lax,^u(u TFMcetii. UvMig Aid. ” III OUT COv 

py of the Aldine edition it stands Kuyy:?^a^u 

V, J28. «srAA»>», Nos ftcripsimus, more Attico. 

It is sufficiently dear, however, that the Attics wrote from 
the name of the celebrated council who sxit in the 
Eumen, 682. n^yo, y tmI*, ’A/tfrccfJow, 

V. 12bt p^yx7s. Nos cuiii Ilcrmanno ob 

metrutn. '' In the Suppliccs v. 979. the metre requires the dour 
ble ’Eucu J* rAvoit xa/ti Jogvwtfwt Hcsiod. Scut. 54. 
df We should therefore pr^r ^wymt, So- 

pbod. Oetl- CeJ, 1818, olovf Jo^wwpvf 

V. 178. iC^vin 7Peui4KAv% ?i4racg» Three MSS. give 

which we prefer, 

V, 201 . y if yvmfif cvwi#i 4 ^y i;^c4«. ** f h Bnindnu 
In one copy of Brunch it stands V 4% Aldus and Roboitdiliia 
have rAutvT h. MS. Guelph. ^4mkJi r iv. The true reading is 
i. e. w Sf. as in v. 395. of die Prometheus U 

p ytnfn ^Sioeph, 1001, tA h?^f^ 
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T*- ityAcum. Sopliocl. Alltig. 687. Euripid. Supjd. Ou r»v ?t 

where tlie common reading 
is oSr uv y* eV Wc should prefer oJ ri^ 6T* Sec Mr 

Person’s note on v. 863. of tlie Medea, .^ani. 336. Toictvrd r»t 
yvH^tJug ^ Ifiov Read roiavr* r»r. The construction re^ 

quires ir. Tot, fai*ming a crasis witli «v or loses its enclitic 
propeity. 

V. 214. T/ otifi e mvT/A y tU ^vyaiv, TTie hiatus be- 

tween the two first words is ])asscd over in silence by Dr Butler, 
notwithstanding the following remark of Person on v. 892. of 
the Phoenissa:. “ Sed neque hiatuin Tragici adinittunt post 
rt, (naiu pauca, quae adversantur, exempla mendosa sunt) ne- 

3 ue &c. ” Notwithstanding also that Bentley and Dawes had 
eclared (rather too generaily) that the Attic poets altogether 
rejected the hiatus of vowels in lambic and Trochaic verses, Di* 
Butler remarks on v. 710. (T/ tr &v o-xivot^t* oxU^iov f*o^ov ;) 
Tty owf Cant. 1. scdml^ata satis sc iutohir, Cf. v.,214. Tl 
0 MftvTjjf, ” He might have adduced the corroborating testi- 
monies ol Markland on v. 109. of the Suppliccs of Euripides, 
$jid of Brunck v. 733. of the Philoctetes of Sophocles. But, 
he remarks, the common reading suffeicntl^ defends itself 
We are, however, inclined to break a lance with it. In the 
Suppliccs of .®schylus v. 303. for Ti ySof ^ 

Mr Porson printed Ti V oSk from the correction of Heatii. In 
V. 710. of the same play, for T/ oZv o S7o« fioo§y we a- 

gree with Professor Monk on v. 975. of the Hippolytus, in re- 
ceiving Stanley’s correction, T#? oS* » iiof tt. Pers. 788. Ti cjy, 
Ax^uti Read Ti eSy * 111 V. 710. of this play we had 

formerly conjectured, Tt yovv ir xf a-xmifoif o>k6^toy as in 

V. 20. of the Suppliccs, Ttm yovy %x^xy iu^^ovx fcxXXo* Tjjo’y x^txo/^i- 
^ 3 but we are now inclined to beheve that the Tragedians ne^ 
ver used yoZy, but y «J»», which is not the same thing. In the 
above verse we read Ti/ xy olv ». t. >. (See our remarks 

on V. 1073. of this play.) Again. 1427. Tn^t ywv ri 

read Tvunt y oSv, to Twip^o^ijV, or ^ oZf, Eu- 

ripid. Eloctr. 350. Tt (pxTty i uy^ irTt xxt Aivo-o'i* ^xof j^E^ty Xoyx 
yov»’ ^Ti y ovx XTrttrr ffui. Read, *^Err*R Xoyx ftlvy or xiyx y 

4</v. V. 508. of the same play, ’Awwif . 0 f*.u% yo^y rovro y OUK 

Read Ofia^ 3* oJ*. V. 7/0. Tihnxv )|V rot rxWy « yoUv fiovXit,^ 
xiyof. Read, «y ouv jiovut, See| however, Eiimen. 258. Eorip. 
Orest. 771. ^yxy yom xxXXtoy $x»u, 778. ixx^vx yovy yiwr xv* 

In both tliesG passages it appears to us that the sense requires 



♦ In a verse of Strattis ap, SekoL Eurip* Orest, 279* Read Ti aJi 
yoijftms W$ Iffif itivroftxt s Vulg. Tt xv yw. 
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for ywJy* In the verse of this pky we conjecture it* £» * 
rcti¥Otftir fwg«» J as ill V. 403. Koe^wy aSttp* i^w Tgiowi^* 

iyni. In SojJiocl. Pliiloct. 733* 753* for T/ Srriv; we should e- 
vidently read T* ^ cVrif i as in the Antigone 997. Electr. 920. 
Euripid. Hecub. 1374-. HippoL 1175. Troad. 1050. Hera- 
clid. 79 j. Aristophan. Acliarn. 177. In the verse under con- 
sideration we should preier, Ti i* •Jv; or T/ as in Eu- 
moil. V. 203. The obscn^ation of Bentley and Dawes is only 
true when applied to the Tragedians. An instance of hiatua 
occurs in v. 1265, of the Agamemnon. n«9r«r. eTw rl »5g. but 
under particular circuiiLataiices. V. 992. of the Choephori at 
present stands thus, T/ hxfT, fti^ouvu y $ Sfw ; but read, 
y i'S*, i E^v i At this same verse Dr B* says ‘‘ 

tig Aid. Rob. ” In oitr copies of those editions it is Jgfli 
Read ag* ^ \ «‘g* 

V. 223, Muretus Var. L. v. 19. adopts a different punctua- 
tion of this and the following verse, unremarked by Dr B. ' 

V. 232. ’^E(rri 6iaig h r i<rx,vg xahyn^rt^x. Dr B. agrees With US in 
preferring 5* 'ir ier^v^, the reading of Aldus and Robortellus, 
though he does not seem to be aware of the objection to 3* 
which we, stated in our notice of Dr Burney^s Tentameu> 
No. XXXV. p. 175. We are, liowever, in some degree of 
doubt, whether the genuine reading be not, *^ErT» JiwV 3f y irxvs 
». A siiiiilar combination of the particles >i and y» occurs in 
Euripid. 8uppL 936. 940. Iph. A. 21. Ion. 368. (where how- 
ever we would read *A?<ywtrtu 3i rvet^Vret) Electr. 1146. 1224. 
(lytf Je y’ hrE»Uit;T« <rot. as it should be read) Danae 1 8. See be- 
low, v. 288. 

V. 234, *£» “ Kai Pors. and so it stands 

ill the Aldino, Florentine and Basic editions of Marcellinus. 

Ibid, vVfgP* ifcfcttreip. “ viTEg r Marcellinus in Vita TLucyd. ” 
Dr B. took Schutz’s word for this : the words in Marcellinus 
ai e vwEg re ififutrtn. 

Ibid, ** Primus vidit Hermannus ifgu/ttj'ac^EvSy genitives 

esse plurales. ” This statement is slightly inaccurate : in the 
first place not but icgnjt<./«^eyaer, the pcnacute, is the 

genitive plural ; and secondly, the three first editions of Mar- 
cellinus nave li^exSv. Dr B. says ‘‘ »ga^9«^syii» M^EXut 

Aid. Rob. ’’ Owr copies have 

V. 236. "AyJgSy wri, Kxi ;cg»jTTiJg<* QtMfit ^3ftf. We 

should prefer *Ay3g4>y wri, riit sc, ct t»S* in Codd, sape coi^ 
funduntur, as Dr B. would observe, 

V. 238. fcmtP den ten ^ofur Mosq. (. BrUUck. 

Schiitz. recte, mioniam ^Arruuet^ng, ” The tragedians, in the 
iJr^t, third, and fifth feet, as we are inclined to think, prefer^ 

redi 
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eedefis paribus^ a spondee to mi iambus, for the reason 
judiciously assigned by Horace ; Tardior ut pautlo graviorquw 
venitet na aures* Professor l^rson, in his first edition of the 
IJacuba, preferred U to lis, but be afterwards changed his o- 
piniofi* 

V. 239. y avarnyu. Aldus u9F6<rriyn, W^e 

imagine the true reading to l>e iyr6rr'iy»t. Eteoclcs liad just said 
Jliffyf 

V« 9ti ^UdfAovaif rtftuf yi>o^, Oi/Tci Colb. 2. Ask. 

D* ” Add to these MSS. the Medicean and Triclinius. cyre* 
k right. ivTi is never placed at the beginning of a sentence, 
Unless it is followed by or when some word is interjw>sed be- 
tween^Av and ti. Sec Promctli. 268. Tlieb. 38. 201. Euripid. 
Pheenks. 110. Alcest. 419. SupJ)]. 535. cin ya^ tcucDi^tfia *H/tcs- 
Ti^w i»ww, wdiere is connected with the preceding member o\‘ 
the sentence by the particle y^^. Alcest. 718. oUn «>igT\ 

Barnes, Reiske and Musgrave concur in The most com- 
mon position of is after In Aristoph. Plut. 64. for 

Oihw ^ rJii Anjuttr^u tn, we rend 'aaa* cyn fi,k r. A. Com- 

pare V4 563. of the Acharneans as corrected by Dr Bentley, witli 
Sophocl. CEd. T. 371. Philoct. 1299. Euripid. Orest. 1609. 
Med. 365. Hlppol. 41. 

V. 346. H Mox riiS" Rob. ” Read •• Supra 

Aid. Rol). ” ^ 

T. 252. Ml) vvP UMif^vr ifCpUYut ^kou aytHY, Read vvy. It IS a 
inktake to suppose that rw is necessarily short when it is an en- 
clitic. Dr B. has not referred us to Rulinken’s Epist. Crit. L 
p. 32. who illustrates this verse with liis usual learning. 

V. 253. Stiw JiJIfy iff KvKXov^tYev, Dr B. prefers with 

justice the reading of Aldus and Robortellus, which In* 
might have supported from Eunion. 902. 8ojdiocl. Elcctr. 453. 
Euripid. Ion. 369. 

V. 260. Avr^ rv JovAoT; KCtt fAi y,cci ^utraY tcAfti ttee* wt xaei 

irlxff Pors# Schiitz. 2 — Conjicio tolum versum legendum esse, 
AirfJiy c'v Ktti ^icstv ^pdAty. ” Mr Gaisford inlontis us, in 

his notes on Hepharstion p..242. that the reading of Person is 
also that of the SeJden, or Arundel, M8. It is confirmed 1^ 
l^phocl. Ctkl. T. 64. i y «‘1 ai> ti & ifA$v ^vtt. For 

our own parts, we should prefer aW kvAalj, ko^ wS&mp 
wiXH, Et^ipid. PhoDuks. 447. *Um1hpeP itiupY Mi i%, m/ ^<rMY 
Id. in 8tob. £clog. p. 22.= 149. AStn itA 

vArrmt Cf. Hippol, 264* 

T. 262. *1^ Z4J, yvPMiYtiv oiw ^inf 

Sit 4a# -Mr Bothe of Magdeburg, who published an edi- 
; tim of i&chylut on very excellc»nt paper, proposes 
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nr khJS VCe liave been told that Mr Pofsbn rei4» 

M. ». iy ^i)X<$. The emendation of if tor »» not a!b>« 

«olutely necessary : that of is. 

V. 276. xwovc* wflX«jWi«y ^«/3*y. noXfijtiMyy Marg. Ask. fniiiiui 
rccte. '* We think, liowever, that wtXE^/^^y, which is abo the 
reading of the two Scholiasts, is preferable. 

V. 281. MiiXsirty ittfAUTtrAitrui ia^/ag ^Wf, Ttf«j^e«fiTey«vytte< 

tc, T. X. For #M7<r<y we would read Sdbol. A. #bi 

«t)y etyroig See Mr Person’s note nn V. 5. of the Pheonigaa^* 

V. 284‘. Atl^v^cc ^«i;^vwxii;gf ^yyavV Dr B. ejlutncratea 

the varieties of tlie MSS. and editions (none of wliidi are ru^t) 
Midi commendable accuracy; but delivers no opinion orhia 
own on the subject. We beg leave to call his attention to Ul^ 
following words of the late Mr Person on v. 4*82. of his 
edition of the Hecuba, published in 1802, which Dr B. does 
not appear to have seen. In ^schylo Theb. 280. ubi 
9rx»)f Aid. 5«5<Vxiif MS. Baroc. 231. man^'esto leg^nd$0^ 

Xu^d’. ’* Read also 

V. 288. *EyA» y IfT *fj ff4^ o^y ^dXi^. AI y* 

ex nota ad orain edit. Aid. voluit Burton. €|uod ferri pOM 
test. ” Wc think this conjecture not only bearahlcy b||it certain- 
ly true. Euripid. Orest. 1234*, *£y« y i«t»t«xw»» 

See Person's note ; and our remarks above on v. 232. 

V4 314, The learned Editor with justice pfeferg 

€vTg<e^irraToy, but assigns no reason for the preference. The a- 
nalogy of fi3rr«x>j5, fv|Kfle4«5, fvy8y«, eCx«iS>j5, wmich are aH formed 
from the second indefinite tense, requires For the 

same reason ^ve should write and not 

V. 338. Btc^itxg rot rvjQxg I lool' fonuoard •With drcctd t(f 

hecnij calamities. Dr Butler remarks, “ Pulclierrime Adsensum 
interpres Dutheilius, Qjielle image ! fen fremis, ” So far is 
this from Ixiing a version, that it docs not deserve even the natne 
of a paraphrase ; and we have selected it oiify as one instance* 
out of many, of die judgment with wliich the bulk of the note« 
is increased, by copious extracts from M. de la Porte du ITieilTs 
translation. Wc venture to recomriicnd, that, in a second edi- 
tion, these scantlings should be collected, with Mr Schiitt’a 
German choruses, in an Appendix. We are at a loss to deter-*- 
mine, w'hich of thefdlowing passages would have most delighted 
the cars of an Athenian aucliencediy its harmony. JJ&nfaM 
massacre pmsse dcs ens inarticuUs sur la mammelle ensat^litttM 
qui Vallaitoit. ” (v. 3*76.) or So brause die Klage des 
grsangt ! So ton* an dcr Stirn de^' tranernde Sfdiktg I ” {Mr 
Schiitz’s Ode on v. 856.) Tlie translation of die verite hehitt 
tfrs* is about accurate as that of a celebrated Judge* who elig- 

Ushed 


7 . 
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lifihed ** aut Caesar aut nuUus, ” by the apposite adage ofM now 
or never. ** 

V. S39. The Scholiast explains it, rats natg. Per- 

haps a^tT^iip 9 ts. 

V. 340. Matvif^sf^ 3* ImTcm xa^ujitas — -'a^s. We do not exacdy 
perceive the reason of the obelus, which Mr Person lias prefix- 
ed to 3 ’ wwbT. SophocJ. Antig. 135. ran o-v» 

Baa^ivap Mthu, Cf. Euripid, Ilippol. 5G3. But perhaps we 
should read Matfifavps 3’ «« 

V. 369. Mira comminiscitur Ileathius, potestatem &cil- 
transitivam verbi activi cum adjective TX»jyoi»^, quasi ejus- 
dem verbi pariicipium esset communicatam videri. ” Exam- 
ples, however, of verbal adjectives with accusative cases may be 
seen Agam. 1099. Promelh. 903. Sophocl. Anticf. 787. 

V. 377. XflTowS? iwMf yrdftvtftovs %das ^o3£v. We doubt whether 
it should not be written kpIos. Hesychius. Km'd- o t£» 7ro35» 
AtrxitA^s S^/yy/. As is formed from p<ji) from pw, so kpU 
from the old word mw, whence and 

V. 388. 0€«i 3* opuhu ftuPTip, Robortelliis and 4 MSS. preserve 
the true reading, di/v«. There is. no sue h verb as any more 
than *T€w or rUa. In v. 966. of this Play and v. 970. of the 
Persians, She metre requires the diphthong, iis in v. 676. of the 
Rhesus and v. 220. of the Iphigenia at Aulis. Wherever 
or occur, they should written hpiJp and Hpup. e.g. Euripid. 
lleraclid. 272. 738, Cycl 7. or 9tpav^ as in the Here. F. 949. 
Aristoph. Frogs, V. 8^55. write in the Knights 640. $tpap — 
apax/apap^ Wasps 1384, — aari^aM. Birds v. 54. o7<rd* tZp • 

3^^»v j ra 0 xe^it fitPt rtjp Read, rS trKsXet ^etptp Tiir^ap, (v. 56*. 

KO^l^CP, V. 80. ojv 0 3^«o‘ey, v j rh ii<rpr^p Ku?<urcv, v. 83, 

SflKys#^flj». v. 107. iMrnp,) In Theocritus xxii, 65. tffwv — Karaords, 
Cf. Kerson. A^erisimil. IL 5. p. 193. 

V. 39 J. v^r* «0^i3o; 3e Xa?iXif?iaTot KXd^tvrt xa^apss ^ofidp, \*Fe 
ure surprised tliat Dr B. should reject the lection of the Medi- 
cean MS. vw do^i%s 3’ ee-Ai, 

V. 397. TaaW ahvap 'rats vTtgjcd/uTToje vayals. The age of the Tra- 
gedians was, as we believe, unacquainted with the word 
a 0 f€ir$s. In V. 461. QaMm v^^KOTTf is antistrophic to 

pUm. yet the old editions have v^^Mfiprui Sophocl. Aj. 127. 
T*<«vr» Wwv vflrc^jMTov. The Venetian Scholiast on v. 449. 

of Iliad B. quoting this verse, has v7n^a»fc7rcv^ quod metro plane 
repugnat^’ as Dr B. would say. V. 134. of the Choephori, 
* 0 ^irtu 5 yrtPf d 3* t»n^K07ras, In V. 410. of this play, for 
ypn^c»f/sT 0 p. riti, MS. Mosq. 2. iumishes In v. 342, 

a(f the Persians some ships are called rax^. The sense 

requires At v. 796. The earth is said to assist the 

. ^ Greefcs 
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Gredc 9 . a^joitot the Medes, XninMrm aj^ tAs !i^ 

The Medicean and Baroccian MSi^. have preserved the ojuAixA 
reading, which was silso in the {S0py« 

Therefore,- in v. 825. read (or SjKw. and 

in V. 888. ^iUu. Menander, howev^, me& 

Cleric, p. 110. Phikleuth. p. S8. But that do^unt aimct our 
position, any more than ipi/itufunn and the like, 

which are not compounded with a preposition* 

V. 408, yhuTA fUrtt^ n *¥tU nvi. AW. BoIai Tum. li Mn» 

J)r B. bays, i nr/, reciperem, nisi inde infinnaretur ^ 
yirtif sententise. ’’ A better reason for the rejecdon of this, and 
botli the other variations, is, that they introduce a trodhee for 
an iambus ; for the last syllable of tfuue, &c^ is short i We 
are surprised that Dr B. should have overlooked tUs, seeing 
that he has righly accented We prc^[>ose InpU nt/. 

V, 421. LUn V ifMtfiMu So Stanley and Pauw. Obisenretlie 
accuracy and good faith of the elegant Mr Sdiutz, who remarks, 
editiones autom J/jtn 3* i consensu. ” 

v. 432* i fin K^tLvM tv ^^ h . v , 45.5. £ fth n^alpot wbidl 

is in some MSS. was a of Brunck, and a mere sole- 

cism. The instance which Dr B. cites from the Prometheus^ 
piAAM J T», is as apt, as if he had adduced examples of 
the occurrence of Tvyx*»*S to prove that there is no such word 
as In V. 636. Zivi ^ tulm xi^mvyS^ the metre wiU not ad* 

mit of the present tense *<*<»•*. * \ 

^ V. 441* 

^ We embrace this opportunity of making a grammatical observ* 
ation with respect to the older poets, which, to tli0 best of our know^ 
ledge, has not hitherto been noticed by any grammarian or critic. 
Whenever a whht or a prayer is esipressedf either by the stwpie Optative 
mood of the verb^ or xcith w, ti tt0t y«^, the verb it in the 
2d aorjstt if it have a distinct 2d aorist ; oihermse it may be in the 
present tense^ but 2 s more frequently in the first aorist^ The few pas* 
B^es, in which this rule is violated, are corrupt and easy of correc* 
tion. Those ^hich occur in Homer, are, as as we recollect, on- 
ly two ; viz. Od. N. 44. S’ aSii fAmvrtg yvvuxa^ 

rtKppc* S te^trtip cwdruptPf where an aorist is manifestly re* 
f ttisite. Od. T. 82. Mf)$e r* ipSfpf where three 

aorists have gone before. We should evidently read iH^^opUirp a6d 
{u^^xpmitu There are at least sixty instances of jKti aorist in similar 
circumstances, in the Qiad and Odyssey ; but ye do not fded^ onr- 
selves for the accuracy of our enumeration with res|>6^ to BomOr. 
»aeAt/9rr«<, indeed, occurs II. z. 464* but Homer kn^ no od^ iHrm 
of the 2d aorist of KPtXwrra. following, we believn/sriB bo 

found to be a tolerably correct list of all the passages in tinf Trage* 
dians, in which out rule is observed.,..!, a wim is e^t^COOSed by ^ 
VOL. XIX. xo. S8. 1 i eeoono 
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V* iil. ^o^^h (p»fTi tU l^vTrifftTsii. Dr 13. remarks, ‘‘ 
fii<rit«it apud Plut ill Thesco, non longe a nriiicipio, xnonento 
Burton. ” but not having, we suppose, verifietl tlie quotation, 
he has omitted to notice komc other veiietics in Plutarch of 
greater importance, Wc conjeeture, ^e^rt t/s 

•trif*, as in V. 656, Tv T etvroi »>})) t/v« ^Sfc^uv JaxiTj. and so 

Plutarch seems to have read, TKo^^Zfn ^o<, rauh xetr' 
AiV;^iAai», r/( 

V. 4G3, K»i ftii» rh hrivhv wgo; vv'Kxiq, Claiulicat hic 

metnim ob c«?8ura* defectum : inaliiii itaqiie, r'ov hnZ^ 

djf vel Tojr erriW* xv, Cf. V. .532. ” The verse, to be sure, is not 
harmonious; but it is as much so a> vv. 2.51. 3.52. 4(5.5. .509. 5i9. 
of the PersiC, vv. 148. 49 1. 88 J. of* the Choephori, v. 94.5. of 
the Agam, v. 1091. of the Ajax of Sophocles, v. 1 151. of the 
Ilcrcin, F. of Euripides, or vv. .538. 546. ofliis Elec tra. Second- 
ly, we never saw a collocation of ««v or <e5, bimilar to that pro- 
posed by Dr B. Thirdly, we do not remember to have seen 
hnvH used for Otlicrwisc we should highly approve of 

the alteration. 

V. 466. 

second aorist of the optative hi iEschylas ed. Glusg. Prom. 971. 
Theb. 316. 418. 422. 4,52. 4,53. 485. 536. 552. Agam. 20. 35. 266. 
476. 60S. 676. Choeph. 243. 265. 339. 3S3. 395. 436. 550. 780. 
810. 847. 1004. 1061, FAimen. 31. 297. Suppl. 1. 37. 205. 209. 
215. 355. 450'. 687. 776. 7S0. 1028. 1030. Sopliocl. (Ed. T. 150. 
6(')3. 930. 1349. 1479. (Ed. Col. 308. 423. 870. 1042. 1482. 1484. 
15.54. 1090, Aiitig. 928. Trachin. 657. 658. 820. 1049. Ajax 
550. 842, 1 177. 1217. Philoct. 315. 324. 828. 830. 962. 1019. 1035. 
1112. Electr. 128. 291. *5587. Euripid. ed. Person Ilecub. 446. 896. 
Phmniss. 243. 361. 478. 595. 766. 1075. 1076. Med. 113. 145. 164. 

^42. 648. 657. 713. 916, 971. 1207. 1326 ed. Musgr. Ilippol. 105. 

Wot. G6p. 701. 740. 1042. 1133. 1207. 1341. 1390. Alcest. 463.627. 
1004. 1096. Androni. 453. 748. 901.— ed. Markl. Suppl. 87. 829. 
832. 1181. Iphig. A. 557. 658. 716. 1007. 1626. Iphig. T. 452. 
5,35. 1055. 1137. 1143.— ed. Barnes. (Rhes. 235. 238. 257. 259. 506. 
720.) Troad. 767. Bacch. 400. 138J, Cyclops 260. 268. 271. 
Helen. 161. 162. 364. 1080. 1231. 1249. 1421. Ion 704. 763, 796. 
(where read xf^xrrot/ny*) 1411. Here. F. 821. 1397. Electr, 269. 
280. 619....H. TTie same with the first aorist. /Eschyl. Prom. 1047- 
1049* Again. 145* Choeph. 342. Suppl. 28. 139. Sophocl. (Ed. 
Col. 44. Antig. 327- Trachin, 811, Ajax 840. 1391. Electr. 292. 
Euripid. Phomiss. 153, Med. 94. 146. 758. 760, 1386. Hippol. 87. 
744. 752. Simpl. 830. Iphig. T. 1 142. 1481. ( Rhes. 216. 235.> 

Troad. 719. Helen.. 74, 158. Electr. 619....IIL A deprecation ex- 
pressed by iwir with the 2d aorist, iEschyl. Prometh. 526. 536* 894. 
901. Theb. 5. 219. 426. 519. Agam. 949. 1251- 

Choeph. 
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V. ^6- NirfTjiw. Read Svfnurt. and in Dr B/s note for fliqc- 
niss, V. 111. read v. 1 1 i 1 . Mr SdiUtz prefers ** ntpote 

for mam Atticam ! ” r. cl. sMa eU%anita. In v# i69* Dr 0. ju- 
diciously deiends the common reading against the said Mr B. 

V. 47^2. icfA^tints, Canter Dr B. re- 

tains Stanley’s readiiig, “ ne tepetus sine causa mutetiir. ” To 
us there seems to be abundant cause ; the word bes 

ing used five times by Euripides, in tlirec of which instances, 
some editions liave in defiance of graittmar. 

V. 478. TiifATrctft u9 taA, c-h tS. it ra 

Brunck. Pors. Quid si Jeganius S’ As it is very 

Jiivrely that Dr R. proposes a conjecture, we lament the more 
that tliey should generally be unfortunate. In v. 80. of the 
CEd. T. for u yct.^ h Tvzn ft X*»T^ /3*h, Markland, his note 
on V. i 14.>. oi‘ tlie Suj)pl. of Euripides, would read iv ri^cp y» 

Mr Porson, in a note on Markland, p, 215. of Mr Gaislbrd*s va- 
luable n'publicatioii, dolends the common reading, whose word®, 
as Dr B. is not so well versed in the w ritirtgs of that illustri- 
ous schoLir «as we could wish, wc will have the honour of intro- 
ducing 

Phoeph. 802. 1008. Suppl. 388. 981. SophocK CEd. T. 831. 882. 
Trachin. 142. 803. 383. 582. 1228. Eurijad. Hecub. 945. 94G. 1268. 
( >rest.789. Phoeuiss. 1 99. 2 if). 585 1 . Med. 82. 333. 598. 610.644.903. 
Ifippol. 533. 531. 903. 1041. Alcest. 976. 1023. AndrOm. 767. Iph. 
A. 785. 1007. Iph. T. 752. (Rhes. 859.') Troad. 385. 1110. 
Ileracl. 511. 714. Ion. 706. 719. 731. Here. F. 58....1V. The same 
witli a first aoribt, Av. Prom. 528. Suppl. 660. S. CEfl. Col, 421. 
li. Orest. 1084. Hippol. 435.... V. u or with an optative aorist. 
.E. Suppl. 1. Tlieb. 550. 552. 260. 566. (aor. 1.) S. (Ed. T. 80. 
1068. CEd. Col. 1082. (aor. 1.) Trachin. 955. Ajax 1265. E. 
Ileeub. 830. 1057. (aor. 1.) Orest. 1098. 1207. rhoeniss. 165. 
(aor. 1.) 168, Hippol. 232. 1088. 1089. (aor. 1.) 1127. 1404. 
(aor. 1.) 1429. Alcest. 92. 719. 1102. 1135. Androm. S22. (aor. 1.) 
Suppl. 371. 373, 1144. Iph. T. 440. 1221. (Uhes. 369. 464.) 
Troad. 1113. Cjcl. 436. Ileracl. 52. 740. Helen. 174. (aor. 1.} 
1495. Ion 151 (aor. 1.) 410, Electr. 663. Having now enume- 
rated 282 passages where this rule is obj^erved, we have no hesita- 
tion in pronouudng about eleven^ in wliich it is violated, to be faulty. 
These w^e will endeavour to correct, having premised, that such 
forms as tUv, vixci, uvecav^if &c» do not nailitatc 

against our rule ; and in most instances these are ibund (j^ouplod iVilb 
aorists, e. Trachin, 582. E. Mod*635« 

685. tvTv^oiiHi ka\ HetacL 582. o5)is<^rs{W-f— 

We do not therefore 'admit of such iikStaOces in oppooitiou 
os Choeph. 786. 1062. Eum. 477. Androm. 37. Fbeeniss, Ifii. 
1103. &^c. But to the point in question. In v. 944. <rf the Empen, 

‘ I I 2 ^ &r 
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iludag to his notice. Tliey are these : “ Vulgatum sine neces- 
sitate solicitet Vir doctus. ^schyL Theb. 478. vvf rixri )i ut 
rocte edidit Brunckius. Choeph. 186. We add) 

that Triclinius, on the passage of the (EdipuS) quotes this verse, 
and explains it, «rv» rv;^ r»L 

V. 480. Miy«gi«r« K^MrrAf ren In Colb. 1. 

y*vo« Icgitur, nec male. ” yiwvf is certainly tKe right reading. 
Dr Butler gives rw in the text, although Stan- 

ky has wr •‘r. y. and rSi vyr, y. in the notes, although Stanley 
has tliere t®5 otp. y. and he then remarks “ abest rSv a Colb. 1. 
T«w yjwi/f Cant. 1. Aid. Rob. Turn. H. Steph. Canter. 

Till* 9‘9Fu^$u yiMv^ Med. ” Now the fact is, that is the read- 
ing of evety MS. and edition ; for r«n is a mere typographical er- 
ror in Stanley’s folio ; Salvini’s collation of the Medicean MS. 
is distinctly v«w yEy«v$. 

V. 494. ^ ftiyoK 

V. 55S. Tlu^§if69PM7»s c rtiioV leyif^. 

On the former verse Dr Butler retails, with seeming appro- 
bation, a whole page of Brunch’s mistakes about 

and 

for read r^ei^iu V, 982. for itm?i S«iy we read ^ai- 

fAu SuppL 698. ymfAclrofv Mmvf read Trnftirtff rs ^mu So- 

phocl. (Ed. Col. 642. ZitJ, perhaps rv ?•/«?. (Cf. Eurip, Al- 
cest. 1004. Hel. 1421. Electr. 269.) Eurip. Hippol. 1460. M«- 
i^tXteev, llcbtore the old reading A«Wi<y. Alcest. 
S23. Read and in Electr. 899. for 

read In the Supplicos of .Eschylus v. 851. for ^uV*tc 9 r«A<i* 

'which is a double solecism, read ftifror vaXtv, In v. 1(X)8. 
of the Suppl. of Euripides, u x^Mvot occurs ; but the passage is con- 
fessedly corrupt. The well known coronis of the Orestes, Pheenissae 
aud Iphigenia in Taurls, ffch Btorcf xttxtx^iif 

%Mt fdi ?iny9fs xTt^mvo-eti does not affect our rule; but we have no he- 
sitation in rejecting this, os the addition of some Grammarian, made 
long after the time of Euripides. In v. S7. of the Andromache, Ziw.c 
t<»T i/Ssii} ftiyttf is no exception, because si^'n is the optative from if- 
sciOf and not from firdiii video. Every schoolboy knows that 
yiyv«<r» OT fth rvy^i*^* would not be Greek. The above enumeration 
gives US an opportunity of remarking that a voisk expressed in the 
optative' is stronger than a request made in the subjunctive, to which 
distinctioii Mr Elmsley has hot, we think, sufficiently attended in his 
‘ lOte on, the CEdmus' Tyr. of Sophocles v. 903. but which he will 
•erceive U]^ referring to oU the instances under the heads I. & II. 
_n the Me^ 3S8. 2 iv, ^4 ci o; juduvn, the sense wUl 
be very materially weakened by reading 
• Tiimeb. which perhaps might be defended by 

in v. 1047. of the Choephori. V. 655 of the same pli^ 
begins £/»i* read £l* $Sf. u c. «« 
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and wd Tixxitr«mf» and rf^narks on v* 558* •• 

tro satbfecit forte Brunckius ad v. 494. ’’ The in^tices addu^ 
ced by Bninck in support of his notion, are, * V. 713, of thie 
play, where should correspond to £f b which 

therefore he pronounces ^«xxi^tj^ Dr Burney has restored in 
the Strophe iw U Sophod. Ajax 210. Tim Tt^ 

Mvrmmff a dimeter ^anapaest. Mr Borson, in a note 6n v* 123. 
of the Hecuba, quotes, iliBT ww 9(vy/§v ov TiXim^iK. In the verse 
before us, we had lonj^ ago restored from the Schdiast MV 

r{fw§u aild we have since been told 
that this was also the correction of Porson. In V. 553. several 
critics propose *0 But tlie Tragedians seldom 

prefix the article to proper names, unless for the sake of empha^ 
sis, or at the beginning of a sentence. There are in this play 
fifty-nine instances of a proper name without the article, ibut not 
one with it. This is decisive. We read, llu^%9$iFeuH 
Burip. Siippl. 899. n*!* There is a 

note of Porson’s on the Supplices of Kuripid. v. 160. ed. Gaisfi 
on the frequent omission of this word Britnck would have 
triumphed in a passage of Priscian p. 1328. who, besides tlie 
present line, quotes, on the authority of one Seleucus, this 
verse of Sophocles, ’Ax^iflr/j8#i«ti» The poet pra»» 

bably wrote, *AX^mfi$mp it i yiPfinti 

V. 575. *AXiuir ▼’ i^tmp juttprip, ** Duplox syXli- 

zesis, ac proimntiandum ” Tliis supposed synizesis af 

m, is akin to that, which we noticed on a former occasion, of 
M, in Aiyinr«#yi)»w, and equally inadmissible. If any thiw of 
the kind is allowable, it is a syncepkoncsis, * Bentley or M!^k- 

land 


* Lest Dr B. should again complain that we do not fortify our asser- 
tions, we will furnish him with a list of those instances oi synizezis, 
or S3niecphone8is, and crasis, which have occurred to us in Attic* 
poets, in which he will not find either tu, or i9. 0£OS is a mono- 
syllable in the passages enumerated by Mr Porson in a note on v. 39S. 
of the Orestes. Its cases are contracted pasmn, 0eaS Eurip. Iph. 
T. 87. 2^ 980. 1038. 1157^1307. 1320, 1419. 1461. Troad. 593, 
937. 0exi? Troad. 969. ex Sophocl. Antig. 95. Eurip. Ion. 540. 
eaNTHN Eurip. SuppL 232. iiNinN .^chyl. A|a;am. 1495. no*' 
AeEs jEschyl. Theb. 2. Eum^n. 614. 795. 699. Sophocl. (Ed. Col. 
47. Antig. 289. and several other places. Ata^OVQXZ Rhes. 881. 
NeHsti Iph. A. 602. TexiS Plato Com. in SchoL Aristxmh. Ntfo. 
109. MH AAAA and MH AY- Sec Markland on v. idlO. of tW Iphig. 
in T. and addChoeph. 916. Eum. 85. 86. 747. Aristoph. A(^h« 457- 
Eurip. Cych 270. H or MH EIA- Sophocl. Antig. 263, Eurfp, 
Orest. 472. Iph. T. 1048. Helen. 929. Ion 313. Antiope 

Valckenac?^ 
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laud would liavo said, ‘‘ pronuntiaiidum ” Person 

says, ** quadrisyllabuni est. ” Dr B. acknowledges, 

indcecl, the auajWBst is admissible in the fifth place. 

V. 58ii. Kflfi rh ffip xS0t( 9r^dV^og«i> u^sX(pioy. Ilcatll reads Tre^tr/zc-- 
Mr Schutz U z^iX(pm, which Dr Butler commends ; 

))iit seems on the whole to prefer TP^T^txiyr ^hx^top. MS, Medic*. 
‘T^erfzoftetK Wc propOi^e, K«t/ rav ffiv u^tX(picy, Scliol. 

B. rh BVK iTTi (piXitZ TtiM^iXpoy u^exp'nv^ 'yiVBfctvcfi zXX* iTt 

<po^e^ { ) Or perhaps, rh <ny ecvhii Tr^of ec^, 

. V. 58fj. Toiop i^yav Kzl tiBicn ir^orPiXi^, KzXov t* u/cevToct-^UoXiP 

r^atzv — ^Hfroicv PorS. We read’^Hxdi o-oy ». T. X. 

V. 598. Ow y«^ ^wtfciV a^imrog, iXX* tivxt 6iXn, ** Moiiet Abrcsclu 
Icgi apud Suid. in v. ^tsceuog. Platon, de Bep. 11. p. 4*28. & 

Plutarch in Pericle p. 820. dr sic edidit Pors. notani, ni fallor, de A- 
ristide fahidam secutus. Sed emu de bellico apparatu senno sit, 
potius a^tmg quam ^izxtag contcxtui se commoclat, et in h- 

itetitg ingrata est aurlbua cacophonia. ** Abrcsch gives a much bet- 
ter reason for rc^taining tt^itrrtg than Dr B. does. Tlic passage of 
Plutardl is not in his life of Pericles, but in that of Aristides. We 
will briefly observe, that, besides the authors here referred to, this 
line is quoted, or alluded to, by ten others, some ol* whom read l^ia-rog^ 
uind some but of whom not one is quoted by Dr B. We pre- 

fit lUotug. Amphiaraus upbraids Polynices, the device on whose 
sliield is a figure of AtKn y as for the prophet himself, o^^et ow ivr^f 

ttvxXt^ 


Valckcnacr’s Diatr, p. 85. B. Aristarchus in StOb. Eel. p. 171 . Grot* 
H or MU or. iEschyl. Tlieb. 100. 201^. Clioeph. 1006. Sophocl. (Ed. 
T. 555. Acrisiufl fragin. 1. Some verses in Athenacus VI. p. 253. 
E. VIII. p. 360. C. Eurip. Ilecub. 1077. Orest. 766. Helen. 922. 
xnEI or. Sophocl. CEd. Col, 1 135. Philoct. 9*17. Polyxena fragm. 
3. Eurip. Helen. 136. Aischyl. Suppl. 907. ETO Ei- Sophocl. 
Philoct, 585. Aristoph. Vesp, 1221. Em OT Vesp. 4'16. (See 
Person on v. 483- nf the Orestes.) Sophocl. Antig. 4v'58. £2 OI— 

Aristoph. Vesp. 1501. To these instances add Mr Elnisley’s note on 
V. 612. of the Achameans p. 126. M’e have purposely omitted the 
couunou crasis of the article M’ith the first syllables of nouns, and aM 
proper names, as N^TTroXi^oj, Mtywxi^and tlie like; and the synizesis 
of upwyfjgsttf rihiSirz, w^ockca Scc. Seems to be a trisyllable in 

Fhceniss. 1327. Iph. T. 931. 970. 1456. In v. 1252 of the Helen, 
for pitKtg to v'oy, trot {/‘To^rt^ov, read MitUxa mttog, Lcst Dr 

Butler should quote against us ’AcmcXijw^atS^y from v. 1333. of the Phi- 
Ibctetes of Sopkocles, we refer him to Mr Gaisford on Hepheestion 
p. 222^||^r B., however, does not seem to have very accurate no- 
tions*^j|H||[k distinction between cram and hiaiuSy (animals of a suf- 
flhient antipathy to each other), for in speaking of v. 910. of the 
Suj^iccs, ’Sirti oiM oexovit ojv xSy sfzSy Xoyvt^ hc professes himself not 
to, be “ prodigiously enchanted w'ith the hiahis^ ’* (meaning, we sup- 
pose^ the crusis)^ not recollecting the four instances above quoted. 
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Ov AMfJV hKotiAs rtxx* t7mt v« 603* Eteocles^ sp0akUi|r 
of AnipUoraus^ saj^s, <»*v r^y {vv«;^A«eVr«^«f (fii9rwuj 

A^Kxteif T^t ivrtrfQfirrt^ti, 

V. COO. *E| Si Ttf j^Xetcrdw /iovXtvftakrci*, ** Si PofS* ”•— 
d<p* Si Wutarch, Schol. Venct.,on Iliad A. 404* 

V, ClSi, Tccvtcu Kv^^rati ix$iKiJf dyf\VfMt,x^i — xy^tja-as'f 5»S«c|fc»^ Por$* Dr 
B. says, “ luliil oinnuio mutanduni. The true readiiig is i» 

Eurip. Iph, A. 759. eVOiAi iK 6sa» xv^fi. 

V. 651. *^Ayii yt/vw nycv/ftiv^. Dr Butlcr’s conjecturc 

traf^^om^ Ktrx/j^yny whicli lie supports from V. 182. of the Persians, is 
ingenious, v. 44. of llie Eumenides Ajjkw (tiytfrrm ra^^ows srrtfifAiMi, * 

V, 719. AfiywT xv <l>v kn ri$. Dr B. conjectures, euv *»»}«;, We 
propose <yv uv^ rts* xxjjjfcfr* is similarly constructed Eurip* Med, 458l 
llippol. 285. 

V. 782. Dr B, approves of uyat^^a^dv^^ety, which, although it be 
received also by Dr Burney, is not correct Greek. Read 

V. 800. “ "O/S^tuojv. Colb. 1. 2. d:c. recte. ** True ; 

but wh}" is it right ? We have often occasion to regret, that Dr But- 
ler, vhen pronouncing judgment on a reading with a ‘ recte, * ‘ op- 
tinie, ’ * pcrjicrara, ' ‘ inconciune, ’ * minus bene, ’ gives no reason 
or authority for his decisions. 

V. 810. no?ktf ersrA^TTMy j&ecnXiif ^ *'Av^^tS rtMnp U 

uinojcrcvijp, “ Huiic \crsum (810.) cCu spuriuni, uncmulis inclus^- 
runt Pors. Schutz. 2. A quibus si fas sit discedere, hunc versum 
retinenduin, sed proxime sequentem, *. t. a. excludcndum di- 

cerem. ” We do not approve of this conjecture, because it de- 
prives the \^hoIe passage, to v. 815. of the verb, wjiich is indispen- 
sable, and leaves an Ionic form ^uiriXui in a senorius^ v. 810. was 
manifestly inserttHl from v. 826. IloAi^ tf-irA/rrao. ficcnXtaip ^ 

etifAx y»V ux* kxxiIXAfp <Poy^ which two vcrscs Dr B. witj^ singu- 
lar infelicity, rejects as spurious. Most readers of iEscl^ylus will 
agree with us, in thinking that they are i/ydm^ot KaAoxyyrccf. 

V* 829* dV Kd^fcav xu^yovs Tever^t pvf^s, Tlort^cp xii- 

^oA«Av|^ uixtaiq drtm j Dr Butlcr rcmarlcp, ** Breves syjlab® 
in fvta-6i et producuntur, non jure tov sed rtecessario, 

ob sedatum harmonia^ genus, vel iantum non cessanfis, vel saltern 
lenius procedentis^ ** The two instances are of a different nature ; 

is at tlie end of a system, pw<r^j is not. We should have ex- 
pected sudi a sentence as we have just quoted, from Mr Bothe of 
Magdeburg. No satisfactory correction of the verse in question, oc- 
curs to us at present, but we propose revrV So 1083* 

KfoSjOuap xiXti. 

V. 863. X7r«y«y, ptfAxyx^Mcty NxyoroA^y Txy dcXijSiS ’AwaA*. 

A«y«, rkp kr^Xw, Hxp^wiftp iif i»f«y« « ** ’)*N<ie^r«A«' Por$* 

Schol. habet, rht ^utyovrar ripuf yfx^AVf. undc clarissime patet le- 
gendum ywwdWfrA^y* quam vocera habes in Antholog. HI. 7- d^ Cha- 
ronte Nioben cymba praetervehente. ” (transveAen(c). This emend- 

■ - 

* We forgot to remark, that v. 231- ‘should be read Murii^, yW(, 
vulg. yyyij. 
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4 rtk>n is eicceedingly happy, and meets with our full approbation* 
But we are surprised that no one has hitherto perceived that uvaMev 
^ a mere gloss of am/Sii We read ^e passage thus, i kv 

ri^v Tltit^oKpVt us u^etini n It matters not whe- 
ther it be written ^ifin or V 0 AA«y<. In the former case 

there will be no hiatus^ as Fauw and: Dr B, think, but a crasis, 

V. 958t ’l« ?r 0 AA#iV urecvttio’etrres ^emrt ys ^ofcot, ** Corrige i^eevStm 
cttfTis meo periculo- C£ Choeph. v* 148. Again, v. 146S. ” e^rw- 
0t!^uv b a verb transitive,’ and signifies “ to make flowery, as in 
the two passages here referred to ; Agam, 1667* Sophocl. Elcctr. 45* 
Euripid. Ion 890. The conjecture therefore is certainly per Horn. 

V. 1016. 0x^iiv c^0§f y^S <Pt>^Ms Ketrec(rKec<Pttis* Boad 6oe 

Sophocl. CEd. T. 694. Fhfloct. 242. 

V. 1055. rev^* flu ^MrtTt^nrott dsoi?.— OO^* nrvriftfirxi fiscs Gro- 

tius, «ik imifonTUi Heath and Dr Butler. We do not exactly per- 
ceive from what verb ^Tmfinrxt can be formed. There is no such 
word os for and if there were, tlie preterite passive 

would be MfAinTxt, 

V. 107$, E«r<“ T/V cvv TXVTX VifioTre , ** Etnv‘ rts xv cuv txvtu ^tfictre ; 

Brunck, Schutz. Etrr ns xv txvtx ^nfiotre Pors. quod unice veruni. 
We do not by any means approve of this correction of Mr Porsou, 
which leaves a very inharmonious parocmiac. We prefer the reading 
of Brunck. So Eurip. Iph. T. 894. ns Xf KXKUV bcA'^C^V j 

V* 1074. A^xrx 7rc>kdS xcu Teve kXxcvtxs 

^ rrexts Turn, which is approved of by Scaliger, Pauw and Dr B, 
Mr Porson did not approve of it, nor do we. We do not remember 
Any similar usage of without cither adverb or first accusative. 
We read n vcXis xxt sj^xrct T. kA. n. Cf« Eurip. Orest, 

1189. Med. 95. 

v. 1060. y Ufcx n ^oXts Kxi ro ^txxto? I^vn'x-xm7, 

rt voXts pors. Perhaps ifs »» n TroXts. >c, t. a. 

We have protracted our remarks on the critical department of thb 
volume to so great a length, that we can bestow only a few wordi; on 
the Philological Commentary, in which there is less than we could 
wish of Dr Butler’s own. We will content ourselves with a specimen 
or two of the accuracy which distinguishes his observations, when 
they do occur, v, 101, ** vix bene dicitur, ” Why 

not ? we would ask. Euripid. Phoeniss. 1763. Su ^ xfc^/ /Sofuevs 
xiTxsm Xenoph, Cyrop. V, near the end, o fclv Kvx^a^tjs xfi^t 2smcf 
Cf. Bergler’s note on Alciphron. I, 21, Dr B. continues, 
Junge Xiri¥ xfi^t mieXctv xxt sic cnim constructionem 

bene graecam et sententiam apertam babes, ” This we uill allow, 
when any instance shall be produced of the phrase Xtrxv or ivx,nf^ 
Dr Butler quotes &whocle6 on v. 127. and twice or thrice besides; and 
we lament that he ciiduld retain the corrupt text of the edition of Mr 
Thomas Jdhnson, in passages which Brunck has printed more cor- 
rectly* It is bat justice, however, to Dr B. to point out tlie great 
vori^ of references to contemporary poets, with which he settles 
pteintB of criticism relative to the text of his author. By fotr the 

surest 
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flUrest metliod of determining the merits of a readw^ is aoalo^s 
analogy dedMOed item a comparison of the author with himself^ ^4 
with diose» ^hose works were composed under similar circamstanoes. 
This is the weapon which Mr Person wielded with such vast effect $ 
and our readers will be enabled to judge of what service it has be^ 
to Dr Butler^ when we tell him, that in his critical notes on this play 
he has cited ^chylus no fewer dum eleven times, Sophocles Jour 
tknesj and Euripides twwe. Dr ^Butler's Philological Commentary, 
or ** Not® Varr. et Butleri Philologg. ** h&s one merit which is not 
inconsiderable. Every commentator, who has made any observatiojt 
remarkable for erudition and useful information, has all the credit of 
it secured to him, by the device of imprinting his name in capital 
letters at the end. For instance ; MwiVrcji; iWi^ Ma/ clegan- 

ter abundat. *’ Burton. $eie ja£tai in sensu vere 

medio. ” S. Butlek. N'on ^iter qwxm res est^ ** 

Burton, v. 529. ** At vide notas Van*. Critt. S. Butler, v. 761* 
** eultLardta-ru cst radix Uterus sc. Jocast®, unde progenies 
seu stirps pullulavit. ” S. Builer. If Muretus had adopted this 
excellent precaution, Turnebus could never have pilfered his emend- 
ations on Terence and Cicero. The capital letters secure the lite- 
rary property of these recondite observations to the authors, their 
heirs and assigns, for ever* We conclude our account of this play 
with the following remark of die late Mr Muller, (which Dr Butler 
gives at v. 437.) as being equally remarkable for the light which it 
dirows upon iEschylus, aiid upon the construction of the Latin 
tongue. JtA JEschyleo ®vo nascens audacia 

cxplicandi prodigiosan efTectus, Deos throno movisse credebat ; sed 
causas causarum ceiitenas nectendo non ita facere poterant, quia hi 
prinia subsistendum sit. Jo. Muller. We now proceed to the 
Agamemnon. 

Which play affords great scope for a display of critical sagacity, 
and labours tinder great disadvantages ; there being a lacuna 
from V. 319. to v. 1076. and anodier from v. 1168. to Choepfa. 
V. 8. in the editions of Aldus, Roboitellus and Turnebus, and 
the only two MSS. which are at present known to contain part 
of this tragedy, die Medicean, and that at WoltenbutteL. la 
1557, Henry Stephens first published it entire, from a copy 
which Pietro Vettori had collated with a certain MS. of we 
know not whom, and with another in die library of the Cardin 
nal Alessandro Farnese. Where these MSS* are now, we have 
not the means of determining. 

That excellent scholar, Stanley, is morO than commonly suc- 
cessful in his labours on the Agamemnon ; and his conjectured 
are unusually ingenious* Tt^ere is a HtUe stoiy relating to thi^ 
which Dr Butler is evidendy not aware of $ but which we wip 
detail, in order tlu^ he may availJiimself of it in his Oeuend 
Prefkce. In a note on v. 13. Dr B. remarks, 
inter VV. LL. recenset Is. Casaub* fotie cx HtmAeii fiotist. ^ 
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Tite chance of tins is inilnitCxsimallv small ; for it so happens, 
that Isaac Casaubon died, and waslmriod in Westminster Ab- 
l)ey in the year 1614. wlioreas 'rhoim> Stanley did not publish 
his edition of iEschylus till 166 i. But perhaps Casaubon, a- 
inongFt his other eiuincnt qualities, was endowed wiili that spe- 
cies of prescience, which Dr Butler attiibntcs to the Edinburoh 
Reviewers, when he says, that they oii^lit to have known, wlnie 
noticing, two years agol a mistake of his on the Prometbens, 
that he had rectified it in his notes on the Againemnoii, which 
are but just pubhsliecl. It is somowliat singular that Dr B. should 
have made this mistake, when Stanley himself not only quotes 
the works of Is. Casaulxni in his notes on the Agamemnon, but 
also those of Mmc Casaubon, the son. But in fact, there too 
much re^ason to suspect, that Stanley made use of the conjec- 
tures of Casaubon without acknowledging his obligation. Dr 
Needham, the editor of Thcopliraslus, in a co[>y of Stan- 
ley’s jEschylus, now preserved in the Ujnvcrsity Libraiv at 
Cambridge, had noted down the collations of several ]\fSS. 
which he had procured fi'om vaiious learned friends. In the 
same class is another copj^ of the same tditimi, into which Dr 
Askew laid transcribed verbatim eviTy tiling in MS. contained in 
Dr Needham’s, exeq^t that he had alteied the dates of the col- 
lations, accommodating them to his owm time, and making 
tliereby some absurd aiiadhroni&nis. lie has, however, misled 
Dr Butler, who never saw Dr Needham’s book, and who has 
therefore mentioned the MSS. (from which these collations w^ere 
made before Dn Askew was born), under the title of “ Codices 
ab Askevio collati. ” In Dr Necdliani’s book are tlicso words, 
Casaub ^ Ca$^ Conjcctura' quiedafn, desumptte ex marginc 
Libri, quo continetur Agamemnon, cum versione notis inar- 

f inalibus sane miillis, ad Grummaticani priecipuc spcctantibiis, 
saaco Casaubono adscriptis, sed tan to viro nctiuaquani digiiis ; 
quern Lutetia ad me transiiiisit .Johannes do Burigiiy. ” * This 

book Dr N. returneil ; for M. ^’^auvillicrs in tlie ‘‘ Notice des 
MSS. de la Bibliothequc du Roi, ” Tom. 1. p. 337. describes 
one in every respect con-esponding to it, and insinuates that 
Stanley has borrowed largely from it, without acknowledge^^ 

ment. 

* We imagine however that the book w'as not sent to Dr Need- 
ham from the Kbg^s Library ; for although it was deposited there 
after (^asaubon’s death, it w as some time afterwards stolen^ and not 
recovered *till the year 1729, when it was purchased for the French 
King of one Jlousselet, into whose hands it had come. Now, Dr 
Needham had the book before the year 1715, at which time M. de 
Burigjny seems to have possessed it. The Compilers of the Cata- 
logue of the King^s Librniy at Paris, published in 1740, speak high- 
ly of the notes of Casaubon. 
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meat. It must always be unpleasant to ' the caiitlid critic, tx$ 
detect instances of literary dishonesty, and to detract from 
long established and, in many respects, well«eamcd fame; But ' 
justice, whose laws should be as strictly observed in cases of 
literaiy, as of personal, property, requires that it shoqld be 
done. A charge of plagiarism however j® not to be considered 
as established, unless a very strong case is made out; and in 
questions like the present, wc mav be jx^miittcd to say, that not 
many persons arc qualified to juclge. Wq shall not pretend to 
decide upon tlie justice of the charge which M. Vauvilliers has 
brought ; but we have exiunined the evidence witli more care 
than he seems to have done; and the impixjssion upon our minds 
certainly is, that Stanley did sec this book of Isaac Casaubon, 
and that he availed himself of its contents. Wo will point out 
some striking instances of coincidence in the conjectures of these 
eminent scholars, and will leave oiir readers to determine for 
themselves. 

V. 106. ’EisteAwk.- ivTiXitn Casaub. potent huxit/v iegi— «ed 
retinendum hcrtXiAnt, StanL 

V. 100. Casaub. “ ego mallem ** 

Staid. 

V. 224-. tTnhfcuv yt6vfii7 \rife.tg pro Cosaub. 

gendum videtnr -cirtBvfiu ’’ Stanl. 

V. 260. ^ETTit yiv6tr mv h hfu ov yivtn* if iXvTtf Cosaub. 

vcl logon dam Savc#?, vel hnt ov yhwr Sjxtvis, ” Stanl. 

V. 290. rtT* ayyiXcv uyytl^ov cx 'Eustath. & Suid. Casaub- 

Stanlcy makes the same correction from Suidas xu^ the Etymo- 
logicum. 

V. 469. ^oXva-Tovav Casaul). “ f. Icgcndum 

reya/v ” Stanl. 

V. 560. *Ej ov^uvov Jc»7ro y«j XUfAavia^, — *E5 V atZy Cft* 

saub. ^ “ f. 2* StjiiiL Stanley must surely have written, or 
inteiidwl to write 

V. 630. ’E? Toy woXvf-^x^oycy.— ’E^ fiv cr, Casauh. A, U 
<xoXvf. ” Stall]. 

V. 65^. tviyyiXcy *^H«oyTas.— *'HKVif Tt— Casaub* ** Lc* 

gendum tviyyiXo^, *'hjcmv ri, ” Stanl. 

V# 673. vetvy 6iXovir i^i^iTd, -'yotVTToXovtr Casaub» ** LegC fatvor^ 
Xovir\ ” Stanl. 

V. 678. vioy TFudo:.^ fwv, namm^ Casaub-' Poterit legi ** 
Stanl. ’ ' 

V. 723. Casaub, ** Leginms ” 

Staid. , ^ ^ 

V. 748. MyMfAiv.^ x^diT iv Casaub. ** f. Aeywr 4v. sqtl nihil 
nmto. ” Stanl. ... 

V. 770. iu*m yu^ V Cfisaub- Eege 7 S 5 ” Stus4* ' 

V* 826 ii 
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V* S36. Casaub. ‘‘ Lege Stanl- 

So in v« S43« Casaub* Stanl. v. 912. tmW ^ Casaub. 

Stanl# V.976. Casaub. Stanl. Their conjectures coin- 

cide abo in v. 985. 987. 991. for i%u, 1110. t^pg for 
IISI. xTiPp'tfuts for irr^vifug, 1220. «Mmf for «ly«ieT»ff. 
V. 1249. MU wif pp \$ for ^h»* 1270. ^irm for mt^ 1308. £ 

ilm for •v (. 1S41. imtrvXtiuxTif for 1437. A//3«f for A/W. 

1489. for 1521. xpv^p^pv for — wft — 1596., 

irr/uf for 1684. ie^tun ittu igig for iwftitffy, and 

for 

We have here enumerated thirty-five conjectures on the Aga- 
memnon, many of them very remarkable, which had been noted 
down by Casaubon at least fifty years before Stanley published 
the same in his own name ; and besides these, there are very 
few of the corrections proposed by the latter on tliis play, which 
are worth mentioning. Now, it is Recorded by Stanley’s bio- 
graphers, that he made sever^ tours in Italy, Spain and France^ 
before he settled in London \ and having, no doubt, lon^ en- 
tertained an idea of publishing JEschylus, he was careful m his 
researches after every thing which might illustrate his author ; 
and to tliat end he probably spent some of his time in tlic dif- 
ferent Libraries at Paris, which then contained a considerable 
part of those great MS. treasures, which are now concentered iu 
the National Library. Dr Butler will of course take notice of 
these important facts in liis General Preface ; ” but wc beg 
leave once more to remind him, tliat we believe Casaubon died 
before Stanley was born. Wc now hasten to the consideration 
of the fourth volume. 

V. 3. Rob. We observe several instances in which 

Dr B. has collated the old editions inaccurately, e, g. Theb. 34. 
fZ ^rur% is the reading of both Aldus and RobortcUus, 40, t 
mxuhf Aid* 50. V Rob. But w^e can fo^ive these and 
several other oversights of the same nature, as Dr Butler as- 
sures us Uiat to the collation of 2 MSS. Cant. 1. & 2. he 
owes a weakness in his eyes from which he has never re- 
covered. ” 

V. 6. AecftiF^pvg Hcath, and after him 

Mr Schutz, imagined that Valckenaer rejected this verso, where- 
as he expuimcs v. 7. Dr B. observes, “ At mirare critical^ 
iK^'fineu, Heatbius Valckenarii adnotationem ad Phoeiiiss. 1. c. 
festinanter perk^at, Schutzius vero, auctorem tacite sccutus 
tleathium, nc inqpexit quidem. ” We add, Haec notavit 
Buderiis, auctorem tacite aecutus Porsonum, Append, ad Toup, 
p. 479. ” Valdcenaer, without assigning his reasons for consi- 
der^ verse 7 f mb spurious, merely refers the reader to Achilles 
Tatius, Isagog. in Ajrati FhceH. p. 122. D. Dr 'Butler seems 

never 
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never to h«ve made this reference, for neilh^ doa^ he assim 
any reason for rejecting v,, 7. The feet Achilles Tatms 
quotes W. 4, 5, 6. W omits v. 7. 

V. 10. Much of the difficulty this verse will be removed, if 
we render I expect. 

V. 54. nf»d» We think we remember to have 

heard from a learned friend, thfit Person read y^wt 
which is unquestionably the true reading. The same friend 
pointed out a fragment of Sophocles in Eustathius on IL I. 
p. 777, 61. Od. 1. p. 1625, 49. Mtt^t myit r hnpmtr* 

rliuf ToHf 

V. 75. ** 'wivniet Rob. solcnui errore, de quo Bent* 

leius in irnmortali Epistola. ** Dr Bentley wrote several ^is- 
des deserving immortality: for instance, his Epistle to Dr Mills, 
(this gentleman’s name is usually docked of an s) ; that to Jo. 
Christ. Biel. de Glossis sacris in Hesychio insititiisj ” his ad- 
mirable answer to a letter of Le Clerc; two well known Epistles^ 
to Hemsterhuis, on the Comic fragments in Julius Pollux; some 
delightful letters to Crsevius, &c. &c. To which of these does 
Dr Butler allude ? 

V. 110. There is much older authority for 

than any which Dr B. refers to ; viz. some ancient MSS. of 
Aristophanes, according to Brun^, i. e. probably one ancient 
MS. We do not recollect an instance of rayn with the first 
syllable long. Read rctyif. 

V. 108. iTiJcaY aifi^vrci tci&K We read trififvr^f and in- 
clude the preceding member of the sentence in a parenthesis* 

V. 1 1 6. « jaxeuvog, $ r Dr B. supposes a synalaplia 

in which question we have already discussed. We had 

occasion to remark in a former Number, that the true reading 
is «gySf. Eumen. 44. ’Agy?« 

V, 121. BoenufAmt >Myvim i^txvfiov» yirvav. yw«j> 

Schiitz. Person. Dr B. conjectures BoencifAMi A«yi'3«v l^tKVfA§ftA 
f ^^arr< yiwieff. There is iio sucli w^ord as A«cy<')iif, the nearest ap- 
proach to wliich is ArtyiJgyy ; but this meaiis a leveret, yiwtff is 
spoken of one hare, as, in Horace, Lascivi soboles gregis of one 
goat. 

V. 127. r Dr B.*s conjecture, is les*? 

JEschylean. See v. 307. Pers. 628. Choeph. 145. 

V. 159, Read wafA/wgrof, as 

V. 223. f ad^ciir*; «g|y« eri^v|^«v tifugf iS yi^ A* 

For *gyf Dr Buder proposes ^vrsvf. We read i^* SopfaodL 
Trachin. 722. where Aldus has «gyj». 

V. 282. iu^^» Read 

V. 292. f«Mr. «< ttMh Is. Casaub. reponi jubet ex Hesych. 
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sic Poffl.' Schiitz. 2. ” Athcnmus ^cv. p. TOO, E. pointed 

out l)y llobprtellus. Eustnth. II. T. p. 1 J 89, 

V. I>r B. judiciously reproves Ilonlh, for supppsiufy that 
the first syllable in "exa»j$ is made short, ; and in v. 154. of 

the Cyclops he would read, tevniri oC fca At* ’aa’ io-^^xU 

9tf€Mt^ by a species of double synaloc}>hc pcdcctly unheard of, * 
by which one word loses its tail to the following word, but in 
return chops off the other’s head. But lie adds, “ ctiam ana- 
paestus hie in vomhic proprio forte fbrri jxitest, jiraeterea in Saty- 
rico dramate, quod ad comicani accedat lieentiam, Anapiestus 
in quarto loco minus neccat, vel ne peccat quidcni, ut nihil for- 
te mntanduni fucrit. Nothing can be more unfortunate than 
the first of these reasons ; with regard to tlie second, it is 
strange that he should be iii such doubt, when the following 
line occrirs in the Cyclops v. 843. nu^ xxl xxr^u9¥ tovJi xi^nru y U 
See M r Caislord’s notes on I lephiestion p. 24 2. For 
nAife «, Urn ¥A>Tt<rxt^ Ur B. proposes «W’ ivarttrtvj ma\ is tan^ 

qruzm di)9^so inenhuf, Mr Porsoii approve d of ^er* »6>TiV«i. 

V. 370, Aix Tct jusycev xi^6vfAat^ To>» rxh Tr^u^xyr* W ’AA6|a>S^^ 
TwMWflt 7rJi>>.xt We sllOLlkl prefer Tuntvrx TTtixtv In 

V. 159. of the Choephori f wc have yrxXt'vTovx /QiAjj. 

V. 385. *y7rt^(piu» Wc would write wherever this w’ord 

occurs, 

V. 421. Tlx^srrt rtyxr ScllOttUS. This Sthottus 

was a mistake of Dr Needham’s, who copied it from a book, fonuer- 
ly belonging to Stanley, where was WTitteu, unless we greatly mis- 
take, “ tnyxi Scholiast recto. ” see Stanley’s note. If our limits 
would allow us, we would relieve the tedionsncss of critical remarks, 
by conipariug this passage with Siiakespeare’fe King John 111. 3. 

V. 437. W Wrtxi xp^ti. We read eo-na?. Dr Butler gives a 
very goo<l disposition of this strophe and antistroplio, availing him- 
8elf‘ of the conjectures of various critics. In the first ten lines of 
Strophe and Antistr. y, we think he has been more successful than 
Dr Burney, but less so in the nine last. 

V. 454. Omit and in tJie antistroplie ely* 

V. 484. vrx^xyYt‘Xf4,xo‘i¥ NioiV fru^aQtvrx Perhaps 

V. 512. KHPTE. It should be TAAeiBlOS. Argument, f^rr* ^ 

w«Av Kxi TxX6vfitcf vx^xymrxit xxi rx kxtu, rov ttXovv ^ivtystrxi, 

V. 520. x¥x^rt»s. “ Marg. Ask. ” It was a conjec- 

ture of Dr Needham’s. 

V. 528. 

♦ P^rhAps Dr B. will quote Will. Baxter, who proposes the fol- 
l<rwing me third verse of an Alcaic Stanza, Kxfi/ixXM rov 

fbr ^UfMVX 

f We write it so, rather than Choephorae. Terence called his 
play of the Brothers, Aidphoe, but later times wrote AdeIpkL See 
Donatus. 



\. 528. itufttnt t’ Why not ? Se< Eurip. Ion. 

1560. 

V. 54-S. irtlrfiftt iifttr. We fCftd »> >r» 

Thcb. G'liS. hjrZf Tmjll* ^na-^xu 

V. 5S7> i >.^^upx roCurx THf mB* *EAX«^« ht‘«t,Tc:i>sivTitf 

ytlv^, Wi* had long ago thought that was an evident 

correction, and we have since learned that Mr Person read 
Euripid. in \then. VL p. 2G4w C* Aut^ snmTJt? ifus 

Ion V, 2. e>6<>'i/ TracXcuen otK6T>» 

y, 59(). *\v4yAiAv|^ fiiv TTpiy^t tVd. Perhaps is a 

better reading, though unnoticed by Dr B. It is preserved by the 
judicious author of that truly poetical dranm, X(ji«rritf nda-x^fv, v- 70. 
Cf, Sophocl. Antig. 131. Eurip; Pha'nisii. 14^10. Suppl. 719. 
Here. E. 10. Elcctr. 855. 

\. (iOG. Sv/iPctyo¥ Kotfiaung ivu^ ^Xoyet* Soinc read Miontiy son\e 
xofi.e^vvric. and sonic xac^tZvra, but Dr Butler satisfactorily defends 
and explains tlie common lection. 

V. 015. Vv\xiKa Tritrriiv b ^d^atc ^oxdv, Valdc^niihi arridet 
eniendatio Schutz. 2. iv^^v £y^«Vci. nani in vulgata soloecum quiddain 
inesse siispicor. ’’ l)r B. how ever does not point out in what the so- 
lecism coll^ists, nor can we perceive it. — “ May he findy uoken he 
c(hnr^ back, a faiihfdl ivi/e ai home, reperiaiy not reperiety as Stan- 
ley S ver ion has it. 

V. 621. jSfiaXXev ij p^'atXx.ou “ ;^fltXi 60 f PaUW. A- 

bresch. together witli one MS. and the Pseudo-Gregorlus v. 64*. 

V, 625. Ai/tu «Jt« 5 €/9r« T®g»/V<r txnc^VfrS^ 

The true reading, x«V«<j, is preserved by the Scholiast, wliick 
Dr B. has not remarked, 

v. 718. n^idf^cv woXij yt^xicc. Read 

V. 723. nd^ty — TTx^yF^dtrBn xroXvB^mroy, Dr B. COlljcCtureS wae^- 
^tXh^o ( irtf^orAnd/ ) oninino, fiindltus, but this could never be the 
meaning of w«^7rx»j^/, wdiieh is, besides, a w^ord pf much later date 
than the age of Ailscliylus, Our correction is v. 4?80. 

giijv yrrc?ii7re^6Kg. One MS. has here •jrxyux'H^ which is an. evident gloss 
of 

V. 777. Nw^ov (pd«vq KflTav. to which is opposed in the antistrophe 
Xi^dy •rrecUyr^Q^fnt;. We think therefore that the metre does not admit 
of ^vuy the conection of Heath and Dr Butler. For ^xiftoyd n rh 
sense and metre require rdv 

V. 803. *AycXairrx v^ds-uTet fiied^of-dyot. *^p7T<? ^ dyuBl^ ^p^^reyyu- 
fdm, X. T. X. None of the commentators have remarked the hiatus 
at the end of v. 803. We are inclined to believe that a verse is lost 
between this and the following line. 

v. 809. ‘EXty^^ fiW’i cv yd^ IxiKiwru. Dr proposes «v y4f tr itn- 
xivrruy which is j>robably the true reading. In the next ver$e we 
would read Xa^r* d‘rifC0iip4e y yxy^ftfdnu for 

iffBte, y. 

V. S23» uy^^cBynr^ 'ix/ov ^ dy^^phnvtpq PorS. B^d 

x/iW?. See Choeph. 84?7. Euneni 24?8. 051. Suppl. 686. Eurqi.* 

SuppT, 
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SuppL 525* We are surprised that Dr B- did not perceive this* 

V* S 25 * rff y irarrff Kvfu 'EAsr/f xAugav^i'a*. Wc 

suspect^ 'EAx/V 

V« B39« Xii>it9 2tv^ei6vnf'A^yu6f^ttft9^f'*\<xvBuntfrTos^ YA^yMr Pors. 
Bead ieiiuft* See Pierson on Moeris p. 395* 

V, 843* Avep^ity icg Casaubon : wMcli 

is' the true reading. Cf* v- 1200- Pets. 881. Sophocl. (Ed. T. 15- 
Rhes. 390. 

V. 844* rS Tniet^uiipm poccp* Dr B- does not remark that Mr Per- 
son’s orthography is xfixa^ew, as it should always be written. See 
Vol. XVI. of this Journal, p. 381. 

V. 851. 164'3. Read o^^st^^og, 

V. 879. T^ty-aiiutTog T itp rtt^vMP i hvTS^og, Dr B. proposes 
rig y — with Abresch and Schutz : but read T^io-AJ^roc tap. 

Y. 908. K«6i y?fv <Paputap »«vt/awj vap ixyrt^A, Dr B. does not re- 
mark that Mr Ponton prefixed an obelus to the reason oi 

which we arc unable to assign. We are of opinion that the verse i<? 
insititious, as the force of the passage will be increased by its omis- 
sion. At all events the conjunction is out of place. 

V. 994. iruftfUAg UKArctg There is no such word as iie.ee.rx 

for AxATpg* We suggest the following correction ot' the concluding 
lines of this strophe and antistropbe. 

STR. ANTISTR. 

irApbfUXtrt WA^H^P AATuTg tvxo^i 5* Air ffilAg T<*y SAXJ- 

fv6* vx* *’lAMr ^og xs«<V 

PAv^TAg rr^ATog* ilg to fin reMr^d^op, ^ 

V. 1031. OvSi Tov i^^o^An Tap ^itfCiPAV iviyeiP Zivg aut cx«vo*bV. Dr 
B. adopts *rcvg ^itfctpovg, the conjecture of Mr Schutz, and rntriv from 
that of Stanley, and translates, ** Nec vero perito illi ^sculapio, ui 
mortuos revocet vel ipse Jupiter persuuserit. ’’ Certainly Jupiter 
was the last person in the world to persiuide his grandson to do that, 
for having done which he had chastised Irim so severely; as the Scho- 
liast judiciously remarks. We think all difficulty will be removed, if 
for HiTAvertp we read fTrAvr Hr, Wc approve, however, revg (pdifcivovg^ 

V. 1064. Omt dv^AMP rnp^ ifnt r^bXn xeegat T^ifiuv^ Read rifS* ifcot, 

V. 1216. %A/ TfAPAP x^of g^yap nA$iT6y pofiv ; Dr B. proposes nPiBtTop 

y iftiv. But the particle ye is never used thus in interrogations.— 
Read i/^Birvp dfcdv. Menip is Mr Elmsley’s correction. 

V. 1224. *Yx* Au /us iuptg •^BBfbAvrUAg xwof TA^Aff-g-AP 

fditg hpy/fUpig* Mr Porson prefixes an obelus to Ipyjbmg^ to which read- 
ing, as well as to Dr Butler’s conjecture, A(p^fiitlgy there is this ob- 
jection, that the compounds of (pnf*h do not terminate in fiigg but in 
fi»g* ^ .^schylus, we believe, wrote 'tx* aZ fis htplg i^BofucprsUg •xdpog 
Xt^ii nrx^^AP* p^nfiMg Choeph. 556. j? xAt 

fUAVh, In v« 1171. of this play the Chorua says tp Casandra, T/ rUt 
iyAP ipng i^nfuaw i Cf. w. 638. 1182. Eurip. Iph. Auk 1385. 

V. 1244. Ao^iP^op r A^AP O/am; xvMy<p«y, “ Miror neminem reposuisse 
Wiisloy r cujusmodi phrasin habuimus supra, v. 383. ” IWs 
correction, whidi is undoubted, had been made before by Stanley, 

and 
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and is noted in the moi^n ot Dr Needham’s bonk* 

1249. JMti rif /unit ra^$t iret^af ’^Ay*6J» y* ^izru'i^Of S^eTf. Fot 

Stanley, or rather Casaubon, restored fit But the particle yi 
IS misplaced, and seems tdliave been inserted by some copyist, who 
thought that the last syllable of was short. The same particle 
has been intruded, iuer«i in Eurip. Androm. 95^. 

Heraclid. 205. ( Rhes. 068)>^^ W« would here omit it altogether, or 
road Kdu (TV y’ (V ft «A. 

V. 1253. ** Atticum est i|Eiic<i 6 < 7 *efor^ quod vo-* 

luit Stanl. ” In v. 164. of the Phoeniss* Mr Person has printed 
but in V. 431. sJxato-*. and we are inclined to think, in spite 
of Mteris, Photiiis, and Eustathius, that the latter otthOgraphy is 
that of the tragedians, though not of Aristophanes. 

V, 1265. XIavcu* oiAif Ttf 9rt/e Se f69u Nisi crediderim hie 

poetam studio hiatuin quaisivisse, legeroni to rrt^, ’• We 

hclieve Dr B. will not produce any instance from the three Tragedi- 
ans, in which the first syllable of is made short. • This vers^ 
should be pointed thus naca-At/. o/ov ro 5rv^* iftoL ^ 

V, 1334. ^69iva-t toiV tu9t<; rmiv ifAov. Dr B. would read 

of^u for ofMtx with Stanlc}’. JEschylus admired Homer, it is truC, 
but not, we think, so far, as to intrude upon an Athenian au- 
dience. 

V. 1346. NtJy y if etift etvtritni^ K»i rtio’} dctnom kxXuv 

6»vetrm otyxv tme^otnt^ »9 6y|et*Td athiu (Ikauft^n (pvveu, reiy 

*<x«vA»»i Dr B. terms this ^passage- loctfs plane desperaius^ and for 
iy«y liriK^xfUj ])roposes kvrXnm, ad interim^ as it were^ which m 
booth is a desperate remedy. Medici gra^cioreb morhofi ajiperis reme- 
dm cur ant ^ Wc would omit these two words altogether. Dr B. ad- 
opts the reading of Mr Bothe of Magdeburg, Tk up tv^ouny 
&v, k(rnm» Mr Dawes has observed in his Mist. Crit. p. 197. f^ocalis 
brevh ante /S, beqaenie 5 , syllaham brevem perpetuo daudiU Mr Por- 
kon remarks on v. 64*. of the Orestes, Ubi verbum in brevem vocalem 
desinity eamque diuc consonantes excipiunt^ qiice brevem mauere patian^ 
iiiVy vix credo exempln indubice fidei mveniri- posse, in quibns syllabd 
isla produentur, Wlien Dr Butler has cast his eye over these pas- 
sages, he tnay perhaps be inclined to think with ua, that there is a 
fctrong objection to the emendation of Mr Bothe of Magdeburg, viz. 
that it introduces a false qumtity. We will, however, candidly ad- 
mit, that the authority of Mr Hermann led us into an error of pre- 
cisely the same nature, in our notice of Dr B.’s fortqer volumes, 
liut, as the Doctor facetiously observes^ we have now tarried at 
Jericho till our beai*ds are grown. ” 

V, 1 365. X^edt^ofUp 6* df fAtXhw&nq KMb( frarovPTHf *Mt- 

The commentators, one and all, are sadl} to seek iigf 
this passage. A certain antient author quotes from Aeschylus, Xj#- 
voL. XIX. NO. S 8 - K k 

* Suppl. 908. OwTflff, r/ j i« yrdtp ITiA^Tyiliy, 

ripy yfiiv*. It is manifest that we shi^d read k 

'Die confusion w*as occabioneci by iht* preceding xoiETr. 
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flCcfiif ah Tw fttX}<ovi We would tkerefore read the whole pas- 
sage thuSy yiig rns fttXXoZ^ Ui^dv •x’xrovvrtf, cv xx- 

eivitvrtf We propose the source of our correction, as a pro- 

blem for the ingenuity of Dr Butler and the yoftnger part of our 
readers. 

v. 1379. TrXiftvvouxt* ** apprehend that 

nlust have been merely a tyMMliphical error of the Glas- 
gow printer. Pers. 429. "‘Axrxi 3^ ’wK r lx-Xn6vo¥» where 

Aldus has l7rXpi6vv0Py contra metrum, as 1^ B. would remark. x-Xntvv<^ 
fiut is the older form. 

V. 1387. Nx»f ))5 vxXxixq. Dr B, adopts Heath ^s conjecture, 

which we may be inclined to admit, when we have better vouchers 
for tlie existence of such a word, than Suidas and the great Et}m[io- 
logist, whose glosses refer to Iliad 483. 

v. 1 392. Tii^t<rTtxiK^‘ “ Marg. Ask. ” This again was 

a conjecture of Needftiam^s, which Dr Askew had Converted to his 
owm use. 

V. 1 400. Xxi^^vtrxv cv^h §£ro-o3», § ittra r«i», ei xdXvx^f it 

Dr B. approves of Mr Schulz’s conjecture ru¥ w<nrc^ 
^nrov. But why the Doric form yav, rather than ? We 
should prefer Tmx o-Tr^^nroTi xxXvxq^ Iv But will Dr But- 

ler fiu'give us one bold conjecture (which we believe was sug- 
gested by Mr Person), in consideration of our general acquies- 
cence in his opinions ? Wliat if we were to read, Xtu^ovrxv cv^tit 

^0‘tf'eit, ^ rdiU xeeXtneSf hf Ao;^l6|Kei0o'f. ? 3<er3or» ytim innl)^ ii 

trthcrio. Ro‘^pectillg this usage of see Musgrave on v. 1 1 65. 
of the Supplices of Euripides. Secondly, whichsoever reading 
is adopted, the substantive must be in the nominative case, be- 
cause the lull constfudtion is n x^*^y ^ 

xaiXvxig 

w. 1410. 298. Read as in v. 417. of 

the Persians. So the Attics used rather than otr^, 

V. 1417. fv<r^i ii »xo 5 . The metre requires the Correc- 
tion of Stanley, which Dr B. but without assigning any 

reason. 

V. 1421. Ni/y ptsf Oti3ey rod uvS^i t»3* hfuimtV St 

quid mutandum, maliin cum Stanleio et Vossio rir. Sed foitc 
vulgata recte se Iiabet, ut ofJSev sit pro cChf ravT, nil hovum^ Uf 
Juvenalis loquitur. ” W c shall be liappy to be made acquainteil 
with any snn nar construction of «i/3b/ to3i, and in the mean time 
request Dr B.’s attention to the following remark. Viri opiim 
JPt&TWixi Gudim^ a in his xerbit corripi contendit fx Attico 
isto Judai'ettm apud JuVenalem, mUla ratio kahenda est, ” rit is 
an unquestionable correction. Mv and roVt are thus opposed ta 
eftch othpr vv. 808, $14. Choepli. 973. Sophocl. Electr. 676. 907. 
Eurip. 1398^^ El. 1203. Tliucyd. I. 86. VI, 89. 

T. 144^4 Read 


V. 1512. 
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V, 1512, We agree with Dr Butler in suspecting that a di^ 
podia is lost, which answered to in v. 1537. for tbesO 

systems were evidently intended to correspond* 

V. 1(533. Hgi? jcivr^at fiii ^ Dr Sutler pro- 

poses ^4 vretiffui which we apjprejiend to be the true reading. 

V- 161-6. ’Eytf y vTTo^li Canter. Pauw 

? quatenus^ Schiitz. 5 Person. “ Sed fatcor mihi perplacere 
emendationeni Bothei rq>onentis quod bene Graecuin est. 
Dr Butler did not perceive that ?, Mr Porson's reading, is the 
Attic form for Jr. See Brunch’s Lexicon Sopkocleum. v. H. (the 
extract which Brunck has given from Porphyrjr is also in the 
Venetian Scholia.) Markland on v. 181. of the SuppL of Eu-* 
ripides. occurs in v. 5il. of the Choephori. 

V. 1665. Unf^oviii elxti y vV«^S. etifMtT«f*t6x^ Pors. 

Zu, Read, Ilmmi uMi y fifS" W 

V. 1666. 2T8/;^fTi y cl yc^dv-TK nuo^ Il^f 

vx$U¥, xxt^cv Xs ' Mr Porson, STf/jH^td* 

yl^ovus hin, omitting ravirii. Heath, or^ixyrx^ xitiiy Z^nv tx^ off 
|«,uw. Dr Butler adopts both these corrections, except that 
for pcgjy he writes We never understood what could be 
meant by i^ot) v%7r^o>^iyci. W^e would read tlie passage tlms^ 

"Zruz^f ol ys^ovTTgf dauovff ^tx^offctyx U^tv frxfiuy, t^^xt xxt^lf 

rxi\ if \v^x\xp,iy. We do uot, howcver, propose this conjec- 
ture widi any degree of confidence. 

We now proceed to the ^oUv Vair, et Biifleii Philologg, iil 
which Dr Butler has succeeded in explaining some passages 
niisiiudcrstood by foregoing commentators. Indeed, vire think 
that his interpretations are generally judicious ; and we t^ive 
him considerable Credit for endeavouring, in most instances, to 
explain the received text, rather than ifo as Sbhutz does, who 
alters it according to his owp very limited notioni^ and then 
translates his own reading; What we cliiefly colnplain of in Dr 
ButlerV notes, is the extreme deficiency of illustration from 
chylus himself and his brother tragedians J and die great want 
bf accUra(§)^ and precision in the few references which are made. 
The learned editor seems ieUso to think, with Heath atid Mus- 
grave, that if U ivord is to be found in HeSychiUs ot Suidas, 
that is sufficient authority fbi* the introduction of it into ^schy- 
lus, not being a^Varc Ot the. fcxtreinely corrupt state of those 
Lexicons, eVen after alji the labours ot tlie scholars of the two 
last centuries. ^ Another defect in the notes of Dr B. is his 

♦ What edition of Hcsychlus Dr B; uses. We know not. At 
V. 367. he says, “ Hesych. n x^ixofayoy ” which 

fas scarcely Greek. In all the editions we Jutve teen, It stands, 

K k *2 
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propcii’^ky lo broad and pjenornl a^^^sertions, without a specifica- 
tion of instances, wInc Ji is not at all suitable to the practice of 
scholars of the })resent a^e. For instance, at v. 291. of this 
play wd^Evrov Ahrebc!) has a note on the active 

iisa^e of Trdgfit/Tow ; oti \\hich Dr B. remarks, “ Sic apud 

Soph. Trach. v. 446. rt mnlta cjiosnwdi, ” Now, inde})endontly 
of the consideration that Abrescli’s note is nothing to the })ui> 
pose, (^o^iwTds being used in a pa^sh^e sense, made to go)y there 
are oiily./wo‘, or at most /t’r, similar instances in the Tragedi- 
ans, besides that (juotod by Dr'^B. \i/. Promctli. v. 916. Pers. 
oB. Soj)h. CFd. Col. lOiil. and perhaps Antig. 1011. Eurip. 
Ilecub. 1J2.'5. VVe noticed, on a former occasion, that Dr B. 
has confined his critical reading to iliose earlier writers, whose 
labours, however extensive' and nsefiil, have vet in some mea- 
sure been surpassed, if not sui)ersecU‘d, by the more accurate 
inquiries of later scliolai h. Nor have wc found, in these jiddi- 
tioiuil volumes, any reason to retract this censure. Even of 
David lluhnkcn, with whose vast labours iii every department 
of Greek literature (metre' exce})ted) all (Hher modern scholars 
are familiar, he seems to have no knowledge whatever. 

Dr Butler intends, wo presume, to publisli the Fragments of 
JEschylus. The ibllowing example may be added to those 
which wc gave in our notice of his first volume, to show how 
well he is qualified for the task. At v. TO. Schutz has quoted 
from Stobams a fragment, of which these are tlie tw^o first ver- 
ses, Mov^ hm Uvuro<; cv Ov^ av ri Plat, 

vccoii, ‘‘ Lege 6va>y cv^ Ijs-iTTrovim vcct^tg, ” kS. ButLER. lliakillg, W'e 
siij)pose, tv6f» and l^i<r^ov^Sy substanlivcs. But is it possible that 
Dr B. should not have been aware of tlie four following facts ; 
ist, that (the genitive plural of which is not 6vcyy, but Sliotf, 

BvZf,) 

vjFt^ which gloBs evidently refers to v. 294. 

of this play. y^rs^rEXi,?— icr^5 Again, at V. 685. he quote* 

from Ilesycliius \a-r6e,<r — where, if.Abresch and Bos had 
not long ago restored e^ei”, any fourth-form boy would. We will 
throw' into this note a list of passages variously cited by ancient au- 
thors, of w hich varieties no notice is taken by Dr B., or any preced- 
ing critic. Tiieb. Tit. v. 4. 7. 8. 11. 43. 44, 45. 46. 234. 2(i9. 276. 
293. 300. 422. 441. 455. 478. 498. 560. 596. 598. 599. 600. 603. 864. 
Ac AM. 33. 40.41. 58. 147. 161. 292, 596. 621. 932. 1365, 14 53 14 54 
3633. . We may add also, that the value of I>r B.'a book ns a valC 
runt edition, is much diminished by the circumstance, that his col- 
lation of the editions of Aldus and Bfebortcllus is very inaccurate. Na 
fewer than five tnishikes occur in the first 54 lines of the S. ag. Theb. 

Dr a indeed remarks on v. i6o8. of the Agamemnon, “ Hcathius fre vertit 
s^nocum facit Ruhnken. quern vide in Noth Varr. Philology. *’ Wc have fearchfa 
the “ Now. Varr. PhUolosg. ’* for any mention of Ruhnken, but in vain. The faft 
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(hSv.) has its first syllable shori in v. 1418. this play, Odvss. 
O. 2(51. Theocr. 11. 10. and wherever else it occurs. 2(1, that 
hits its first syllable long, 3d, that a solecism is left in tlie 
2d verse. 4th, that this is a fragment of the Niobe of jJlschy- 
lus ; and that Stanley has nrinted for as it is also 

quoted by Eiistath. ad II. I. p, 744, 3. Schol. Venet. II. I. J58. 
StobiEus Grot. cxix. p. 485* ? Dr B.*s emendation, then, 
these peculiar merits j that it leaves untouched a solecism and a 
false quantity, and introduces moreover a second false quantity; 
and we have no doubt but that Mr llothe of Magdtburg will on 
these grounds concur with us in embracing it. But Dr B/s 
metrical skill is exerted with etjual success on the Latin TrngC 7 
dians. At v. 834. the following verses of Ennius arc quoted by 
Schutz (w1k>, we suspect, was indebted for his knowledge of 
them to F. Ursinus’s notes on Virgil, .En. II. 328.) Num W7(7.r- 
77710 sahu siiperavit = G}‘avid?is armaiis equiis =r (ijii siio parfii 
a7'diia pej'dat Vcrgaina,., Obiter monco versus Eniiianos 
male dispositos esse. Eos vol tij*onos in Henarios redigant. 

S. Butler. We should certainly scold any tiro of ours, did 
he fail to perceive, that these verses arc one vory good and re- 
gular tetrameter trochaic, and a part of another. Ma^Hmo 
£alt7i mperavit gy'avidus a7'mali<; apins = (\id S7i0 pai'tu ai'dua per^ 
dot Ptrgamo - u - o - . Again, v. 150. Dr 

B. calls a dwi^'fcr daciplicy inodo liceat ultimani in 
corri}x?re- But this is a license which no scholar, except Mr 
Bothe of Magdeburg, will concede to hinL 

The Doctor’s philological remarks on tlie Agamemnon rarely 
contain any really philological illustrations; but consist, in a 
great measure, of expressions of surpi'Lc and aihniralion at the 
great poetical powers of his author. S^imimm artifciimi ” 
viii'a siil)li?7iitasy ” nrc ipse quidern Shakrspcarhis major esse 
poiuit^^ quain splendide ' — quain oi'fiate ! — quain wc / — quain 
^iavit€7' di’pifurunf ! arc sprinkled wMth a }m)fupo hand over 120 
pages. In this he seems to have taken Mr Schiitz for his mo- 
del ; but, with all due respect to these learned, but talkative 
gentlemen, we would suggest, that jEschylus is only to be read 
oy those, who are tolerable proficients in Greek ; and that sucli 
persons do not stand in need of these finger-posts, to enable 
them to reach an autlior’s beauties. What description of read- 
ers would l>c benefited by an edition of Sliakespeare, fill(‘d witli 
such notes as the followung ? ‘‘ This is prodigious line ! 

N. B, This is to be admired ! ” “ How astonishingly su- 
blime ! ” ** How amazingly pathetic ! 

But what W'e principally object to (and it is what all jnirchas- 
ers of the book must also object to) is, tliat Dr iJutler’s edition 
is, like many other variamm editions, not a^judicious sek etion, 
an indiscriminate coaccrvatioii of all that has been €xp7 essli/ 

wiitteu 
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lyvritten upon iEscliylus. Good or bad, right or wrong, here 
it is all, one notp ujion another, neat as imported* First we 
have Stanley’s remark upon ^Eschylus, then Pauw^S note upon 
Stanley’s remark, then Heath’s criticism of Pauw^s note, and 
lastly Dr B.’s character of all three. At v. 734'. of the Seven 
eg. we have nearly two pagCsS <lf matter manifestly useless 
mid irrelevant, at the end of which the editor assures us, Invi^ 
im luce adscripsi ; which is hut a poor apology to his readers for 
their loss of lime. Again, at v. Mire hie hallucinatur 

Heathius, cujus annotatio inter virorum doctoruhi somnia nu- 
mcranda cst, ut nullo modo sit prcctermttrnda, ” If Dr Butler 
thinks, that even the dreams of learned men aie by no means to 
be omitted, he thinks differently from us, and from all who wisli 
for a ns fid edition of iEscbylus. Again, at v. 768. “ I'otum 
locum, lit feliciter se emendasse gloriatur "X^^akefield. adsciilptun, 
non ut viri cl. conjecturis acquiescam, sed nt offuio sednli edito- 
ris defungar* ” Now, putting out of the question the excessive 
vei'biagc of this sort of lemaik, we must be allowed to observe, 
that it is no part whatever of the duty of a jvdicions editor, to 
commemorate the palpable absurdities of liis brotlier critics. 
The ol)j(‘Ct of publishing a book of tin's descri})tion should be, 
not to preserve and embalm the follies and oversights of othoi 
cdito*'s, but to enlarge tlie boLindaries of real knowledge ; to in- 
struct and tunusc its readers, by compressing as much' useful in- 
formation as can be procured, into as coinenient a shape as can 
bi' given to it. And whatever scruples Dr B. may entertain, 
about omitting any of the aifical vagaries of preceding com- 
mentators, he might at least spare his readers in the philological 
part, where we naturally seek, not for the absurdities of men 
who did not understand ^^schyliis, but for tlm elucidations of 
those who did. So far, however, is this from being the case, 
that, after detailing page upon page of the crudities of one man, 
the sciirriiit’cs of another, and the puerilities of a third, he 
makes such remarks as the following. “ Non seuiel puduit nos 
Pauwii, hominis frpntis perfricUc et audacis inscientim, continne- 
lias ev'seribere, in quos jactas \iros • ” S. Butllr. Ncc huiia 
ncc ilium opera? pretium cst refcllore. ” Bi'tluu- 

But, abo>e all, we object (consiilering tlie great scarcity of fine 
rags occasioned by the present war), to the enormous waste of pa- 
per upon what Dr B- terms cnarraiwns^ or declaiations oj the me- 
tres. As a specimen of w hat occurs repeatedly, we need only men- 
tion, that at Y- of the S. ag. Th. wc have, first, ty o pages 
of the metrical crotchets of Pauw and Heath, “ quorum hie, ” 
says Dr B., non semper bene reni gessit, illc m his metris 
declarandis ubicjue fere turpitcr erravit : ” These are followed by 
four pages of Mr Herman uS declaration of the same chorus, 

and 
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jand these by no less tlien of the Doctor’s own. And^ after 
all, no mention whatever is made of Dr Barney’s arrangement^ 
which is iitcom}>arably the best, — ^and which reaches almost to 
certainty in every instance where any tiling like certainty is at- 
tainable ; for which reason, were there no other, we juage thajt 
the metrical discussions, which occupy nearly 80 pages out of 
!270 in die critical commentaries, are next to useless. On the 
whole, we affirm with confidence, tln^t all die matter whicli 
is manifestly superfluous, and, even according to Dr Butler^ 
confessedly wrong, were expunged from the Note Varr. ct 
Butleri Critt. ct rhilologg. ” they would be reduced in bulk at 
least one halt The learned Editor is, we presume, himself a- 
ware, that tlic iuconvenieuce which attends the great size of his 
hook, is such as to render U nearly useless to every one but an" 
editor ; for we are informed, tljat when be has publi>hed seven 
thick octavo volumes of a corrupt text, he intends to publish aij 
eighth, containing the text accoi ding to his own notions ; for 
which a subscription is, we hear, on foot. We embr^e witli 
pleasure tiiis opportunity of announcing a circumstance of such 
importance to the literary world, wljo, having been taught by 
the specimen which we have just given them, what b to oe ex- 
pected from Dr Butler, will no doubt await the apj>earance of 
this supplemental volume with an impatience propoitloned to 
their oj union of his merits. 

We had nearly forgotten to remark, that Dr Butler writes 
I.atin fluently and with case, but not without cousiderable af- 
fectation. Ills desire of exhibiting his style, leads him into 
Jong and vapid declamations upon the beauties of bis author. 
We must content ourselves vitU transcribing one of these ef- 
fusions on V. 900., where C1ytemiie$tra is describing the cxcecd- 
Jng annoyance and want of sleep, occasioned at night by the 
vexatious morsjtation and stridulous buzzing of that nimble lit- 
tle insect, which the Greeks called or and English- 
men, a Imago quam suavissima! quam ad aflbetus 

} )ingeiuIos miro ratificio, qnam breviter expreosa ! Qualis pro- 
ecto iieinini alii printer Shakespearium in mentem venire poUi- 
isset. * Nec prmlereunclum illud, <juod se adeo vigilantem dor- 

inire 


* This IS not quite cojrrcct Meleager complains, in the Anthology, that the 
gnats torment his mistress ; and intei cedes with them to allow her half an hour's 
sleep : and Pliny seems to have suflTered in the same way, for he calls the buzzing 
«f this insect positively * truculcntam * The Shepherd, in Virgil's Culex, moro- 
6vei , was bitten till he awoke. Horace complains that malt cultce^ rarutqnt palmtrcf 
Avertant rmnos , and mention<t, that Cleopatra slept under a masquit6«nct, 
ptum) , with which piece of luxury C lyre m nest ra seems to have (leen unacquainted. 
One of the little birds, called xtfv«3ro6r|»9ri, would have been singularly useful in het 
apartment. Brodacus (M. Jean Brudeau) facetiouvly tells ns, that gnats were called 
from tbeir noise, j', st, An equally ingenious derivation is that of 
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rnire dicat, iit vel tenuissima ciilicis murmurantiis stropitii exci- 
taretun Hodc cegrum et solicitum aniinum qiiam ornate, quam 
vere, quarn suaviter (lc])in^uiit ! S. Butlkr. 

We now take leave of Dr Butler, having again apologized to 
our readers lor the extreme prolixity of this article, which we 
have protracted to so great a length, solely for the satisfaction 
of the gentleman who is the object of it. Having given a sort 
of general notice of his former volumes, and pointed out a few 
of the principal defects in them, we were concerned to find, 
that Dr Butler accused us of dealing too much in gencralities. 
We tliougliL it therefore but justice to ourselves and the Doc- 
tor to make amends, in the present article, by being scrupu- 
lously precise and specific. It remains for himself and our read- 
ers to judge, whether he has gained any thing by the change. 

ToO rove Zroc^ o( K&vouf t*c Xijyovrflif, from having conhal snouts. Dr 

B would have cuiiioicd afavom up n li.nt(>m(>lagistfc, hv <;ittling a que<;ti(>ii which 
perplexed some n.itiiraiists oi aotiquiiy, viz. whether it he leasonablc to supp'>se a 
gnat Karei to errn/u.* Kara rovf fojrvytov ^ For onr own part, we have not 

made uiv our minds on the subject. 

QUARTKRLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Eron/ November' 1811 to Fehruaiy 1812, 

AGRICULTURE AXD RURAL ECONOMY. 

General View of the Agriculture of Dumbartonshire. Drawn 
np for tlie Board of Agriculture, by the Rev. Andrew Whyte, and 
Duncan Macfarlanc, i). D. 8vo. 9s, 

An Account of the Systems of Husbandry adopted in the more 
improved Districts of Scotland ; with some Observations on the Im- 
provements of w’hich they are susceptible ; with Plates. By the 
Right Hon, Sir John Sinclair, Bait. 8vo. 18& 

Farmer’s Magazine, No. 49, with Plates, being first Number of 
Vol. 13th. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, No. 1 . 3s. 

The Planter’s Kalendar, or the Nurseryman’s and Forester’s 
Guide, in the Operations of the Nursery, the Foiest, and the Grove. 
By the late Walter Nicol, (Author of the Gardener’s Kalendar, 
&c.) Edited and completed by Edward Sang, Nurseryman. 8vo. 
boards. 16s. 6d. 

Gej^eral View of the Agriculture of West Lothian. Drawn up 
for tne Board of Agriculture, by J. Trotter. 8vo. 9$. 

AXTiQiui it:s. 

Relics of Antiquity ; or, Ren.aiUo of Ancient Structures : with 
Other Vestiges ol eaily Times in Great Britain, accompanied wuth 
descriptive Sketches. 4to. M. 10s. ; or imp. 4to, wuih Proof Im- 
pressions, on India paper, 4/. 

Essay on a Punic Inscription. By the Right Horn Sir William 
pnimmond. Royal 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. 




M 1 2. tid of PuUications* B0§ 

ahts and stjences. 

Hortus Kdwensis ; or a Catalogue of Plants cultivated in the 
\Royal Botanic Garden at Kew, By the late W. Alton. Enlarged 
hy W. J. ^iton. Vol. III. 8vo. 12s. 

Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on Phartnaceutic Chemistry^ 
deliveied by J. A. Paris, M. B. F. L. S. *ds. 6d. 

Mechanical Exercises, or the Elements and Practice of Carpentry, 
Joinery, &c. By P. Nicholson. 8vo. 18s. 

The Polish Game of Draughts ; illustrated by a Variety of Curi- 
ous Situations. By J. G. Ponlman, esq. 2s. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy ; being Heads of Lectures delu 
vered in the University of Edipbtirgh by John Playfair, Professor of 
Natural Philosopliy, &c. Vol. I. 9s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Lives of John Selden, esq. and Archbishop Usher ; with 
Notices of the principal English Men of Letters with whom they 
were connected. By J. Aikin, M. D. 10s. fid. 

An Appendix to Mr Trotter’s Life of Mr Fox. fid. 

Memoirs of Joan D’Arc, or Du Leys, called the Maid of Orleans, 
By G. Ann Graves. 8vo. 7s. 

The Life of the Rev. J. Hough, D. D. By J. Wilmot, esq. 
F. R. S. 4'to. fils. fid. ; fine paper, 2L 2s. 

Memoirs of the Life of Prince Potemkin, Field-Marshall and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Russian Army. Comprehending Original 
Anecdotes of Catherine the Second and of the Russian Court. 
Translated from* the German. 8vo. 8s. 

A Breefe Memoriall of the Lyfe and Death of Dr James Spottis- 
wood, Bishop of Clogher in Ireland, apd of the Labyrinth of Trou- 
bles he fell into in chat Kingdom, and the Manner of the Unhappie 
Accident which brought such troubles upon him. From a Manu- 
script in the Auchinleck Library. Imp 4 to. 10s. fid. sewed. 

Of this interesting historical memoir a very limited number 
of copies have been printed. 

COMMERCE. 

An Essay on the good Effects which may be derived from tlie Bri- 
tish West Indies By S Gainsford, esq. 8vo. 7s. 

Consideratuuis on the present State of Bank Notes, &c. 5cc. By 
Mercator. 2s. 

The Imperial Decree for regulating the Commerce, with Tariff, 
and Regulations of Duties on Russian Imports and Exports, for 
1811. ‘is. fid. 

Commercial and Political Observations on the State of the Cottop 
Markets ; showing its various Fluctuations in Price, from the Treaty 
of Amiens, in the Year 1801, to the present Time. By C. G. Mac^ 
wade 4<s. 

The present ruinous Situation of the West India Islands, submit- 
ted to the People of the British Empire ; with a few Remarks upon 
the Imposition and Oppression under which the Merchants and 
jplanters of those Islands {lave long suffered* Is. fid. 
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EDTTtATION. 

A Oeop;raphical Exercise* Book, for the Use of Schools and PrN 
' vaU Families, By C. Robertson. 3s. 

British Geography ; being a coniprehetisive Account of the pre- 
sent Stale of the Bnti&li Enipire in all farts pf the World. With 
CO Cuts, and 7 Maps By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Rem ark<; on Mr Lancaster’s System of Education. By W. Fell. ^2s, 

A Skcich thepiincipal Events in English History. By Wil- 
lian- Fell. ISmo. 3s. fid. 

A Vindication of Dr Bell’s System of Tuition, in a series of LeN 
ters. By H. IMarsh, D. D. F R S. Is. 

Illnstrations of English Rhythtns. By JohnTbclwall, esq. lOs.Gd. 

AVoctbulai> in the Englibh, Latin> German, French, Italian. 
Spanish, and Portuguese Languages. B> J. Boardman. 12mo. 7sJ 

A Greek Gra nmar, and Greek and English Scripture Lexicon ; 
containing all the Words vrhich occur in the Septuagint and Apo., 
crypha, as veil as tn the New Testament. By Greville Etving, Mi- 
nister of the Gospel, Glasgow. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 
Jloyal 8vo. 15$. boards. 

I AW. 

The New Standing Orders of the House of Commons, as revised 
by a Committee, and ordeied to be printed, 21st June 1811, rela- 
tive to Private Bills, and pthcr Mattel sj with the Orders of the 
House of Lords, and liable of Fees to be taken by the Officefs of 
both Houses of Parliament. 8vo. 5s. 

A Statement of the Causes that led to a Prosecution, wherein 
J. Tibbie was plaintiff, and T. Newbery, esq. defendant. 2s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Law of Mercantile Guarantees. By W. W- 
Fell. esq. 8vo, ^ 

The Complete English Lawyer ; or, Every Man his own Law- 
ycr ; containing a Summary of the Laws and Constitution of Eng- 
land. 8vo. 15s, 

Tracts on Legal and other Subjects. Vol, I. Part 1. By the 
Hon. Sir W, C. wSmith, Bart. 4s. 6d. 

Report of the Case of W. Kent, convicted at Reading, January 
15th, 1811, in the Penalty of Twenty Pounds for Teaching and 
Praying. 2s. 

Considerations on thp Royal Mooring Act. By J. J. Litton, csa. 
3s. fd. ^ 

A Practical Treatise on the Law relative to Apprentices and 
Journeymen, and to exercising Trades. By J. Chitty, esq. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Trial between the Governess of a Boarding School, and the Mo- 
ther of a‘?upil committed to her Charge ; with Hints at tlie Rev, 
BBCarpcnici ’s late Vision. 2s. fid. 

^ Historical Enquiries concerning Forests and forest Laws. By P. 
Lewis, esq. 4 to. IZ. 11s. fid. 

MIK flla\eot;s. 

A Concise History of the Moors in Spain, from their Invasion of 

^ rV. , 
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Historic Anecdotes wid S^^ret Memoirs of the Legislative Uniott 
between Greait Britain and Ir^dand. Part 111. 4<to« IL U. ; royal 
4to. 8s. 

Obseryaticm$ on the present State of the Portugnese Army, as or- 
ganized by Lieutenant-General Sir W. Carr Beresford, K. B. ; with 
an Account of the different Military Establishments and Laws of 
Portugal. By A. Halliday, M D. 4to. l,Cs. 

The Projector, a periodical Paper, originally published in Month- 
ly Numbers, revised and corrected by the Author. 3 vol. 8vo. 27s. 

Anecdotes of Literature and Scaice ‘Books. By the Rev. 
Beloe. 8vo. Vol. V. 12s 

The Treatises of Hawking, Hunting, Coat-armour, Fishing, and 
Biasing of Anns, as printed by Wynkyn de Worde; with a bio- 
graphical and bibliographical Introduction by Mr Haslewopd- Foliou 
n 7s. 

The Arte of Poesie, by Puttenhara, edited by Mr Haslewood. 
4to. 91. 1 2s. Gd. 

Catalogue of Books on Angling, with some brief Notices of seve- 
ral of their Authors 8vo. 

British Bibliographer. Vol. 2. and 3. 8vo. 

Di'<;igns of Modem Costume, 6cc. engraved in outline by Henry 
Moses, the artist who so ably e^^ecuted the Costume of the Ancients. 
By Mr Hope. 

The Depredation of the Paper Currency of Great Britain proved. 
By the Cul of Laudeidale. 6s. 

Observations on the Present State of the Paper Currencies of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Is, 

The History and Antiquities of Scarborough ur 4 d the Vicinity, 
By J. Hinderwell. 8vo. 12s. ; or royal 8vo, J6s. 

A Dictionary of the Malayan Language, in two Parts, Malayan 
and English, and English and Malayan. By W. Marsden. ito. 
21 . 2s. 

A Review of the Report of the Bullion Committee, Szc. fkc. ; 
with some Observations on tlie Corn and Distillery Laws. By Ru»- 
ticus Abnormis. 2s. 6d. 

Tales of the East, comprising the most popular Romances of 
oriental origin, and the best imitations by European authors ; widr 
new translit ons, and additional Tales, never before publislied ; to 
which is prefixed an Introductory Dissertation, &c. &c. By Henry 
Wf^ber, esq. 3 vol. royal bvo. 3/. 18s. boards. 

NOVLLS. 

Friends and Lovers. 3 vol. 15s. 

The Milesian Chief j a Romance. 4 vol. 21 s. 

Alexis, the Tyrant of the East ; a P.ersian Tale. 12mo. .L. 

The ocottish Adventurers; or the Way to Risci an Historical 
Talc. By Hector MacNeiU, esq. 2 voL 12ino. i2s. boards- 

Maiian. 3 vol. 15s. 

poErny. 

The Poetical Works of John Drydcn, esq. containing original 
Foeins, Tales, and tranrLtions ; wddj Notes. By tlie late Dr W,^r*» 
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ton, and the Rev, J. Warton. 4- vol. J^vo. 2/ 2s. 

The Test of Virtue, and other Poems. By the late Miss P. Bar 
rett. foolsc. 7 s. 

The Secrets of Angling. By J. D. esq. ; augmaated by W, Lau- 
son, from edit. 16.52. 8vo. 5s. 

England's Helicon. 4to. 1/. 

Poems. By J. Coleridge, esq. 

Poems. By Whiston Bristow, esq. 8vo. 1 Os. 6d. 

The R — 1 Lover; or, the Dulte Defeated. By P. Pindar, j an. Is. 

Roncesvalles ; a Poem in Twelve Books ; with an elegant Fron- 
tispiece. By R. T. Warton, esq. M. P. F. R. S. 4to. 1/. 10s. 

Isle of Palms, and other Poems. By John Wilson. Svo. 12s. bds, 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL FCONOMV. 

The Sentinel ; or an Appeal to the People of England. 5s. 

An impartial Examination of the Dispute between Spain and hep 
American Colonies, By A. F. Estrada. Translated by W. Bur- 
don. 8 VO. ,5s. 

The Crisis of the Dispute with the United States, in Three Letters, 
with an Explanatory Preface. 2s- 

The Situation of Great Britain in 1811, by M. M. de Montgail. 
^lard, published by authority of the French Government, and trans- 
lated from the French by F. W. Blagdon. 9s. 

Papers relating to the Action between his Majesty Sloop, Little 
Belt, and the United States' Frigate, President. 2s. 

Hints to all Classes on the State of tlie Country in this momen- 
toys Crisis. 1 s. 6d. 

An Appeal to British Good Sense, on the Occasion of the present 
Scarcity of Bread Corn. 6d. 

Speech of Sir Francis Burdett, relative to Ex-Officio Informations 
in Cases of Libel. Is. 6d. 

View of the Political State of Scotland at Michaelmas 1811; com- 
prehending the Rolls of the Freeholders, an Abstract of the Setts of 
Constitutions of tlie Royal Burghs, and State of the Votes at the last 
Election throughout Scotland ; to which is prefixed an Account of 
the Forms of Procedure at Elections to Parliament, &c. 8 vo. 1 5s. bds. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures on the Pastoral Character. By the late G. Campbell, 
D.D. F. R. S. Newly edited by J. Fraser, D. D. 8vo. 7s. 

Heir followeth the Coppie of the Ressoning which was betwixt 
the Abbote of Crosraguell and John Knox, in Mayboill, concerning 
the IVlasse, in the year of God a thousand five hundred thre score 
and two yeires — Imprinted, at Edinburgh, by Robert Lekpreuik, 
and are to be sold at his hous, at the Netherbow. Cum priuilegio, 
1568. Reprinted, 1812; black letter, from types cast on. purpose, 
a^ private expense. Small 4to, price 12s, sewed. 

The above very curious work is printed from the original copy 
in the library at Auchinleck : It is 2 i facsimile of Lekpreuik's 
edition, ■which is so rare, that no other copy is kno'wn. 

Tracts in Controversy with Dr Priestley upon the Historical Ques- 
tion of. tlie Belief of the First Ages in our Lord's Divinity. Ori- 
ginally ^^ublished in the years 1783-4, & 1786 ; afterwards revised 
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and augmented with a large addition of Notes and Supplemental 
Disquisitions. B7 ihe author^ Samuel late Lord Bishop of St A- 
saph. The Third Edition. To which is added, an Appendix, bv 
the Rev. Henage Horsley, A. M. Prebendary of St Asaph, and 
late Student X}f Christ-Church, Oxon. Svo. bds. 14s. 

VOYAGES AN© TRAVELS. 

A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Con- 
stantinople, in the years 1808-^9. By J. Morier, Esq, 4to. With 
25 plates. 3/, 13s. 6d. 

Voyages and Travels in the years 1809-10-11. Containing 
Btatisticdl, Commercial, and Miscellaneous Observations on Gibral- 
tar, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Seregio and Turkey. By John Galt. 
With two Engravings. 4to. 2/. 2s. ; royal paper 3/. 3s, boards. 

Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages and Travels. Vol. 11. Em- 
bellished witli Hfteen Engravings. 4to. 2L 1 2s. 6d. boards. 


LIVRES NOUVEAUX, 

Import es par J. Dehoffe^ Didau ^ ^0., et L, Deconch^. 

Etudes de I’Hibtoire Ancienne et de celle de la Grece. Par P. 
C. Levesque. 1811, Paris. 5 vol. Svo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Histoire gc*n. d’Espagne depuis les temps les plus recalls jusqu’a 
nos jours. Par Depping. 1811, Paris. 2 vol. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

Histoire de France pendant le 18me siecle. Par la Cretelle. 
Les 4 premier vols. 2/, 8s. 

Histoire des Bohcmiens, Mosurs de ce Peuple Nomade; leur 
iangue, &c. Svo. lOs. 

Histoire de la Monarchie des Goths en Italie. Par J. Naudet. 
1811, Paris. Svo. 10s. 

Histoire de France depuis la Revolution, Par Toulongeon* 
*7 vol. 8vOk 3/. 3s, 

Histoire des Republiques Italiennes. Par Sismondi. 8 vol. 8vo. 
4Z. 14s. 6d, • 

Statistique du Mexique. Par Humboldt et Bonpland. 5 livrai- 
sons, 4to. 21/. 

Essai Politique s'lr le Mexique, faisant une partie complete du 
Voyage d’Humboidt et Bonpland. 5 vol. Svo. Cartes, 4/. 14s. 5d. 

Bihliotheque des Voyages. 6 vol, Svo. 3/. 18s. 

Collection Abregee des Voyages. Caries et Fig. 12 vol, Svo. 
€/. 8s. 

Description de PEgypte, ou Recueil des Observations et Re- 
cherches iaites pendant I’Expedition Fran^oise en Egypte, et publi^es 
par Ordre du Gouvernement. Paris, Presse Imperiale. — Cet ou- 
vrage, magnifiquement execute, est divise en Antiquit^s, Etat-mo- 
derne, jcHistoire Niturelle. Les Antiquites fournissent 420 planches, 
I’Etat-modeme 170, et I’Histoire Naturelle 250, 

Ces 840 planches forment 9 vclumes, grand folio, non compris 
r Atlas Geographique en 150 feuillesi et les volumes de texte de 
format folio moyen. 

Le tout sera fourni en txois lirraitons. Prix de la premiere li- 
rraison. 8 1/. 
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Le m^me. Papier velin. 150?. 

Description de Londres. Par Landan, gravures au trait. Svo. 
i/. 10b ^ 

Choix dc Blographie, gravures au trait. I*ar Landan. 6 Nos. 

it. Ss 

delation de PEgypte. Par Abd-Allatif. 410. 2?. 2s. 

Le m^me. Papier velin. 4?. 4s. 

precis des Evcn^mens de St Domingue, depuis iSOS. Paris^ 
1811. 8vo. 


NOTICE. 

Tn our account hf Sir Samuel Romilly^s Bills, wc oinittod t<# 
tnention the 49. Geo. 111. c. G, 'which he succeeded in carrying 
without opposition. The object of this act, is to extend the 
provisions of the Lords’ act to the case of persons in custody 
tinder attachmclit for not paying money or costs pursuant to or^ 
ders or decrees made by Courts of Equity. Nothing could bd 
more proper than this extension ; for the distinction is merely 
technical, betwet*n confinement for debt in execution, and con- 
finement under attachment. — We ought also to have noticed a 
bill brought in by Sir Samuel Romi% in 1 808, but which he 
found so much opposed that he speedily dropt it ; the object ot' 
which viTis, to gi\c a compensation to persons unjtistly detained 
in custody for crimes of which they were afterwards acquitted. — 
The alteration of tho Bankrupt law, respecting the proportion 
of creditors required to feign the certificate, was made in the 
Lords. Sir Samuel Romillj’s bill went out of the House of 
Commons with the old proportion of four-fifths, and a power 
to the Chancellor to grant the certificate, if’ he should, on exa- 
minarilpl, find it unjustly withheld. To thib change, made by 
the Lords, Sir Samuel, it is understood, reluctantly agreed. 

We may take this oj[)portUnity also to express our regret, that 
we have bec'n again prevented from giving our readers some ac- 
count of M. Dumont’s very profound and interesting publica- 
iion, tSui les Jkints et ies liccompcjiscs.’* We confidently 
hope to atone for tins omission in our ensuing Number j and in 
the mean time, we cannot refrain fioin suggesting to M. Du- 
mont, that he might confei* a gieat obligation on the public in 
general, and the profession of the law in pai'ticular, if he could 
be prevailed on to present tliem wuth a short abstract ot his 
principles, in their applicatioli to the practice of our jiirispi u- 
dence, and to the improvements suggested by Sir Samuel Ro- 
mfily and other eminent hidhiduals. 
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Acerth Joseph, an Italian, vi- 
sits Lapland, SI 9. 

j^ricoy missionarifes prepare to 
introduce the Lancasterian plan 

education into, 21. 

Aikiriy Mr, on the mineralogy 
of wShropshxre, 223. 

AlJcYcfeUy singular geological 
appearances in the mountain of, 

433 . 

Alien and Pepys, Messrs, re- 
sult of experiments made by, on 
respiration, 47. 

Americay ruinous consequences 
to Britain, of a war with, 292. 
Causes of the disputes with con- 
^dered, 294. 

Aftiericay Spanish, account of 
the disturbances by which it is at 
present agitated, 165. Inquiry 
whether it would be for the inte- 
fest of, to throw off dependence 
on the mother country, 1 77- Pro- 
duce, trade, &c. of, 183. 

Antiguay schools on Mr Lan- 
caster’s plan founded at, 20. 

B 

Bmtlie*Sy Miss, Plays on the 
Passions, 261. Inconsistenfcy of 
Ker plan pointed out, ib. Two 
sorts of dramatic composition 
knoTf^n in this country contrasted, 
263. Attempt of the author to 
Combine them, ab^tfrd, 265. Ge- 
neral diaracter of her works, 266. 
Strictures on her style, 270. £- 

numeration of her merits, 273.« 
Story of| and extracts from her 


tragedy of Orra, 274. The 
Dream, 282. The Siege, 283* 
The Beacon, 2S4. Specimens 
of her songs, 288. 

Bear hunting in Lapland de- 
scribed, 331. 

Beauclerc, Topham, character 
of, 103. 

Bedfordy Duke of, one of the 
earliest patrons of Mr Lancaster’s 
system, 3. Is appointed one of the 
presideirts of the institution, 12. 

Bell* Sy Dr, plan of education, 
prefwed by Professor Marsh to 
Mr Lancaster’s, 26. 

Benncty Hon. Mr, remarks by, 
on the geology of Madeira, 22Tn 

Bergevy Dr, on the physical 
structure of Devon and Corn- 
wall, 215. 

Be^sastedy account of the school 
of, in Iceland, 423 

Blockadey right of, investigat- 
ed, 295. 

Bevoety Dr, an opponent of tlie 
Lancasterian plan of education, 
34. 

Brandey Mr, his experiments to 
ascertain die stale in which spirit 
exists in fermented liquois, 198. 
Practical conclusion pressed upotx 
the reader, 204. \ccountof the 
vegetable wax of Brazil, 205. 

Brazily account of die veget- 
able wax of, 205. 

Breatkingy process of, in the 
human body, described, 43. — in 
others of the mammalia reptiles, 
484 -^in insects, 54. 
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£i(eiio,s Ayrc«;» account of the 
revolution at, 172. 

Burgh, Hussey, character of, 
126. 

Burke. Mr, character of, by 
Lord Charlemont, 107. Letter 
from to his Lordship, 121. 

Butler^s edition of jEschylus, 
examined, 477. 

Bi/ron^s, Lord, Childc Harold) 
character of, 466. Extracts from, 
468. 

C 

Caracas, account of the revo* 
lutinn at, 168. 

Clarendon, l^ord, on Catholics 
—Account of the publication and 
contents of tlie work, 435. What 
the author’s view in its composi- 
tion, 436. Remarks on the quar- 
rel between the Pope and the re- 
public of Venice, 437. See of 
Rome has never formally renoun- 
ced her extravagant pretensions, 
though she has long ceased to at- 
♦.;mpt putting them in execution, 
438. Question put, at the desire 
of Mr Pitt, to several Catholic 
universities, respecting the Pope’s 
power of deposing princes, 439. 
Whence the pretensions of the 
Pope’s alone derive their weight, 
ib. Lord Clarendon’s represent- 
ation of the Pope’s authority com- 
pared with that given in numer- 
ous late publications, 440. Sen- 
timents of the Catholics respect- 
ing the jurisdiction of tlie see of 
Rome mislated by both, 442. 
Propositions upon which the right 
of deposing princes is founded, 
considered, 444. Misery and ig- 
norance of the dark ages, not to 
be attributed to the Papal power, 
447. Sense in 'v^liich the unity 
of the Church is commonly un- 
derstood by Catliolics, 448. No 
great danger to be appiehended 


fropi the Pope^s interference, 455. 
Classification of the opponents of 
emancipation, 463. 

Cornwall, remarks on the low 
mountain chain of, 216. 

D 

Dax^, Mr, experiments on re- 
spiration by, 51. 

Disputes with America, 290 — 
next to the Catholic question, the 
most important that can occupy 
the public attention, 29 1 . tJnpar- 
alleled disappointment the friends 
of emancipation have experien^ 
ced, ib. Only way in which it 
now can be remedied, 292. Ruin- 
ous consequences of a v^ar with 
America, 293. Why neutrality 
becomes odious to belligerents, 
instead of appearing, as it is, an 
alleviation of the evils of war, 
294. Right of blockade, the most 
fruitful source of discord, 295. 
Principles of blockade investigat- 
ed, 298. Supported by the deci- 
sions of our Prize-courts, 299. 

Dissenter 6. Piotestant, sketch of 
the penal laws to which they aie 
subjected, 149. 

E 

Edm ation of the Poor, 1 . Prd- 
gress of Mr I.ancaster’s system, 
.3. That gentleman is involved 
in pecuniary embarrassments, 4 
— relieved by some generous in- 
dividuals, 6. Great exertions 
made by, in prosecution of his 
plan, 7. Instances of the facility 
with which his system may be 
spread, 9- Institution formed for 
the encouragement of education 
on his plan, 12. Resolutions ad- 
opted by the members, 12 His 
system introduced into the army 
by the Duke of Kent, 20 ; and 
into America and the West In- 
dies, &c. ib. Alarms attempted 
to be raised by its enemies, 22. 

Dr 
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J^ks on Rni^aliom il. Sel- 
eicc of jdiyik^y very khper* 
fecty and ^ Opmtiontif 

tireathing de^bed, 43* Qtiffs- 
dty of air reacted by a foil grown 
|)erfo^ and enangea it undid'goesy 
454 Sapcrimentt on die su^edt 
by Mr]!!)^iry« 10-*d>y Measrs Al- 
im and BapySf 47* Former by* 
pothem shown to be errotHsous 
by the pmeni aUtlior« 49. State- 
ment of hts own discoveries on 
the subject* 59. Air* how act- 
ed upon by insects* 5cc. 54-<^by 
Jukes* 55^7 vegetables* 55. 


ftoodn Mr, character of, lfi7* 
FoSt Mr* extract of a letter 
from to Lord Charlemont, 120. 

Fbxf Mr Joseph, his generous 
exertions in the caUse of Mr Lan- 


eaiter* 5. 

G 

Geotogy^ (rofn die ^reat extent 
of the field of investigation, re- 
quires* more than most sciences* 
^ cooperation of a number of 
hands* 207. 

Geysen account of the hot 
Jprin^ of, 4^. 

Gndton, description of* 332* 

H 

ffanultont Oer atd* anecdotes of* 
127 

Hardy*s Life of Lord Charle- 
mont, 95 General character of, 
^ Account of the early part 
of his Lardsh4>*s fife* 97. Cha« 
racter of David Hume* 100— of 
Montesquieu* lOS. Ejtfsuftsfeom 
the epistolary coemiWud^iiee of 
Topbam Seaucltrt* 104. Ac* 
count of Mr frurk^ 107* De* 

vofc* US. sOk 3S. 


graded stale ImUsid at ike 
close of the beiga of Geqi|;[ie H* 
110. Maass by ndncli l^idgafri- 
ed part of ktMjbss* YIL Fart 
taken bj Lord Chartempba In dee 
poUticai discosskmt of the times* 
llS.) Extract febdi a tater or 
IMfe Fox* IfOr Lenar Irtw |fr 
Butlm* I1J1. lUmavkf df L«4d 
Chariemontop Lord Fitaw^lam^a 
admimstratieh*l^ 122. Ffctt^ 
of the temper of the predtyiainat«« 
ing pany in Iteland in 1797# 
1^ Characters of Philip Tis*- 
dall and Hussey Burgh* 126— 
of Flood and Ger. HamUttin,l27« 
Hrcfe, Mount* desmipticm bfr 
431. 

Hod^f Mr* his hoiifrile WosW 
ment of his tiavCs, l40» Camee* 
of his being brought to panfrli^ 
ment, 143. 

ffo&ind. Dr, his description of 
the salt mines in Cheshire, 21 L 
Remarks on the state of litera* 
ture among the Icelanders, 423» 

Homet^s, Mr,accaimt of the mi* 
neralogy of the Jfrilverii hdls,225* 

ffumooldt*%ssm Politique Sue 
la Nouvelle Espagne, i 54. Causet 
of the revolution that has taken 
place In the Spanish colonm* 1 65* 
Arguments against chetr dieehU* 
ing themselves independent of dm 
mother country, 177. Remarks 
on the agricalture of New Spain* 
182. Of the mines, 188— At 
mount of their produce* '190* 
Manulactures aadcemikerce*! 92^ 
Tables of . exports and imports* 
194. 

finme^ David# character 

lOL 

I 

Jeeiind. See Jferc^fvisfe. 

placed at the sotmce , 
of the Tknnea m Lafteid bp ' 
lome Frencbtben* 319. 

L 1 





issm. 


sms 


tub* 

sti «t«te fiii at) the end of 

no. 87 
it p»aStt»d patf m 
itttifPSIfin.' 

' ^ ' 

iflTeMtir DtM hMuNlvtcts Mfe 
%mieiu0'» tjMMoit of «iiaeaitkm 
ImitilKttMn 9»4 1 

X. 4* ’ 

Xantniriftn’, Mt, hU eatlf exe> 
|(tiar»^«he promotion of 
liCj^iMi;ition, 3. Hti itrfi be- 
t?Of^’'^t»arrasbe<l in O^sequonee, 
414 It relieved by the generosity 
ititne ptiMte indvviduals, 6. 

Xte^t of hit jnurnies, lectures, 
7. Inttimtyct (5f the facility 
which hua tyttem mtf be 
Bptead, 9. 

JjipkiuiL See Limt^eits* 

Law^ ottVemoub) peculiar to 
Iceland* 4*^4* 

JLinnaiis^% Lachesis Lapponica* 
When the name of Lapland first 
%c«urs Accounts of that 

^leiiintpy pe(blitd%ed by keveral tra- 
iNsHerSi "M S* Linn^us projec ts an 
^excurtdon thither, l>e5crip- 

tioo^ of hb tittveilmg equipment, 
4ctvd dtdi'outtiee be encoun- 
el#M, ib. Credulity of the tra- 
veller, 324* Cdnformitr between 
the Icelanders and Jews discover* 
ed by jome travellers, 325. Oli- 
iU4ie of the Country; 326* Ve- 
rod actions, 328. Mode 
the bear, 331. Ac- 
'^he glutton, 032* Per- 
the nativob, 331. iJn,w 
Mant^ers, 337. 

Dr, effects on the blood, 
Im t^pOsurU to air, observed by, 
50. ^ 

; - > M 

MmcuUoch't* Dr^ ffeological 
4 oscnptiun of Quemsef stud ibe 
iidjouiing isknde^ 



ami4 lh« 

grcu$est ^yifa^rgdbadvanmg 
4»f 6t' Vhitid by'lm^ent travel* 
lari, 4I7‘ G^iertl description 
of part of u v%}t£d by 4he 
author* ib. ChaiEjx^ of hk 
work, 4*18. Modeitf ^veiling* 
419, ^ Icelandic landecape^ 420* 
Manner of life of the sott, 
422. Husbandry, 8cc. ibL' 
cation and literati^ii;^ 4i^< Ac* 
count of tlie su1]Jl^ar‘^4bolmtalb$* 
and hot springs of Ooyseis,. 426. ‘ 
Journey to the Snacfell Jojmt 429. 
Of Mount HecU, 4SL Minkc* 
alogy of Iceland, 432, 

Madeira^ remarks on the 
logy of, 227. 

Makerji hills, account 
mineTalogy of, 225. 

Ma)i,h, Prolessor, opposesrd|el! 
Laneasterian system of edetea* 
tion*. 25, Extract irom 
mon on the subject, 27- ' *' . 

Mexico, account of the rtburrec- 
tion in, 174* 

Miranda, General, proposes ^ 
introdfice the Lancauerian sys- 
tem of education into South A- 
merica, 20. -- ^ 

Monojjol^ East Indian^ 229. 
Dangerous indifference displayed 
in England rpspccuiq|pcbeaffabi» of 
India, 230, Spice trade. th4greax 
source of the grandbhr and po-^er 
ot the Dutch formerly, ib. 
sons v/hy BiLtain has derived gui 
advantage from it since it caimh 
into cheir possessium J^3i* Ab> 
surdity of tlxeCo^mw r^hdnlag 
the Uade* while^l4i4r|^ve 
capital to 233. 

of snonotioly is «up|»isrted ugajmHl 
tiie Alnr)05t lUiiversd opinupoyflptif 
the oa^ionf 235i 

* ployed 
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ployed ^$6. Co^ 

ionisacioit m ^ 

result 6f a Aee 287* O- 

pinicn of Lord Cornwallis and 
Lord Wellesiey on thstt point, 
239. Proof of the incapacity of 
the Company to carry on the 
trade, presented ^ them by Lord 
Wellesley, 240. 

Montesquieu^ diaracter of, 102. 

Monte VideOy revolutionary dis- 
turbances at, 171. 

. N 

Notice respecting the Lancas- 
terran system of education, 268. 

iV«fic?t/’sdescription of the pitch 
lake m Trinidad, 21 3. Hypothe- 
sis on its origin, 2H. 

Pitch Lake of Trinidad, ac- 
count of, 213. 

Popiical extracts from Miss 
Baillie s Plays on the Passions, 
275 — from Wilson’s Isle of Palms, 
&c. 377 — fiom Lord Byron’s 
Childe Harold, 4GS. 

Porson*s Hecuba, 64. 

Pnrsfleyt Dr, experiments on 
the effects of air on the blood, 
by, .51. 

Protestant Dissenters, sketch of 
the penal laws to which they are 
subjected, 1 19. Their expeJien 
cy examined, 151. Could not be 
carried into execution from their 
extensive operation, and the en- 
ormity of the punishments enact- 
ed, 161. 

Pumice f origin of, volcanic, 
4*33. 

R 

Rock-salt district in Cheshire, 
account of by Dr Holland, 211. 

RomiU^ Sir Samuel, on Eng- 
lish Criminal Law, 389. Tend- 
ency of man to reverence unduly 
established practices, exemplified 
in the great questu^n of i^^form, 
lb. hf^ners of tbe> reqmre 


an alteration of our judicial sys- 
tem, 390. Ctiminal law greatly' 
relaxed during the Istst half ceit, 
tury, 391. Argument of those 
who contend against any ditera- 
tion, 3i92— -shown to be errone- 
ous, from leaving too much to 
the discretton of the magietrate, 
S93, and from the uncertainty it 
introduces into the administration 
of justice, 394. Cases stated in 
illustration of, S95» Influence of 
llie discretionary power of magi- 
strates upon the mode of trial, 
398. What the objects of those 
improvements the author has la- 
bom ed to effect, 403. Evil ef- 
fects of the present system on 
jurors, 495 Argument of Dr 
Palev, that it is bntei ten gudty 
persons should escape than * ne 
innocent man suffer refuted, 407. 
Statement of the efforts of the au- 
thor in the cause nf reform, 409. 

S 

iScr?/c//, disabilities tliev lye un- 
der from the test-act, 1 62. 

Scotland^ remarks on the parisir 
schools in, 30. 

Shjopshire, mineralogical de- 
scription of, 223. 

tilavery^ West Indian, 1 29. At- 
tempt to vindicate it by Mr White, 
130. HiS Picture of the happi* 
ness of the Atncan shves, IS2, 
Horrid cruelties practised bv Mr 
Hodge on his slaves, 140. Was 
allowed to remain unmolested, 
till he became the object of some 
political animosities, 14.S. Situ- 
ation and habits of the vhi’^e^ iiv» 
the W est Indies, render them in- 
competent judges of the hgh IS of 
the lower orders m the lonial 
society, 145. GoncUrion of tlie 
.latter c^n only be aniclinrat. o by 
the 'interfertrice tbe British 
Legt litire. U*’. 

J0k\fl, acchunt 129. 
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Somerietf Dnlct of, Lancastrian 
' WtimtHm under the patronage 
rf, 4. ^ 

Semn^ii^k\ Lord, an early pa- 
tron of Mr Lancaster, 3« Ap* 
poiftted a president of the Lan* 
casterian I^tution, 13. 

Sp&eohe^ of Lord Erskine, me- 
rits ofc universally acknowledged, 
331^. Contents of the volume, 
340. Extract from the speech 
for Hadfield, with remarks on the 
case, 341 1 Speech for the Ma- 
dras Council, S45, Case of Mr 
Cuthill, 346 Extract from the 
speech for, 351. C^se of Morton 
V. Ferm, 354. Speeches in cases 
of adultery, 35G 

Spic€-trade, flourishing state of, 
while in the hands of the Dutch, 
^31. 

Sulphur mountains in Iceland, 
description of, 456. 

Surturhrand, a curious species 
cif fossil wood in Iceland, 433. 

T 

hardships to which 
dissenters are subjected by, 151. 

TippoQf. Sultan, letters of, a cu. 
riosity in literature, 3G3. What 
the great objects he had in view 
during his reign, ib. Remarks 
op hib character, 364. Speci- 
mens of his directions to his offi- 
cers Translated into the language 
of European diplomacy, 367, 
Curious ipstructiew^ tp his» physi- 


riam, STO* Instance of tjie cooL 
ness and aedvi]^ of hk min4 371, 
TTse&rfi, I%ii^ character of, 
126. 

TVoged^ old Greek, character 
of, 563. French or Continental 
school founded upon, ib. Con- 
trasted with that of Shakespeare, 
264. Character of both blended 
by Miss Badhe, 265. 

TrainaQUms of the G^logical 
Society, 207. Extensive field of 
investigation in Geology, ih, Re- 
marks on Guernsey and the neigh- 
bouring islands, 210. On the salt 
mines of Cheshire, ?ll. Pitch 
lake of Trinidad, 513. Physical 
structure of Devon and Cornwall, 
215. 

Tremhky, M,, fresh-water po» 
lypus descriheci by, 63. 

W 

White, Mr, strictures upon his 
publication in defence of the West 
Indians, 120. 

Wdherjhre^, Mr, vin dicated from 
the abuse oi the advocates of sla- 
very, 136. 

Wtl^oti^s Poems, character of, 
373. Story of his Isle of Palms, 
S76. Extracts from, 377 The 
Angler^s Tent, 383. Lines ad- 
dressed to a sleeping child, S86L 
On the spring, 887. On the 
de.ith of Mr Grahaipc* aUthOr of 
the Sdhhath, 388. 
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